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THE  COLLEGE  TEACHING  OF  RHETORIC 
College  rhetoric,  for  the  purposes  of  this  review,  means 
the  art  of  oral  and  written  composition.  To  separate  its 
theory  from  the  practise  of  composition  would  exclude 
some  of  the  main  considerations  that  give  point  to  this 
inquiry.  As  the  art  of  painting  may  be  studied  without 
putting  brush  to  canvas,  and  the  art  of  music  without 
playing,  so  the  art  of  Uterature  may  be  studied  without 
writing.  But  such  study  of  Uterature  is  sufficiently  dis- 
cust  elsewhere;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  art  of 
composition  connoted  by  rhetoric  is  far  wider  than  that 
connoted  by  Uterature.  Literature,  to  set  aside  for  the 
moment  its  other  aspects,  is  a  fine  art ;  rhetoric  is  very  largely 
a  useful  art,  an  art  appUed  less  often  to  individual  expression 
than  to  communication  for  practical  ends.  There  is  no 
parallel  in  painting  or  music.  Where  we  use  the  word 
art  of  these,  we  always  mean  fine  art.  There  is  a  rough 
parallel  in  architecture,  which  includes  the  useful  art  of 
building,  the  crafts  of  carpenter  and  mason  and,  more  and 
more,  the  science  of  the  engineer.  But  this  analogy, 
tho  very  suggestive  in  some  aspects,  remains  imperfect. 
Among  other  differences  is  the  vital  one  that  whereas 
architecture  is  as  distinctly  professional  as  painting  or 
music  or  Uterature,  rhetoric  is  also  general,  studied  and 
practised  not  only  by  those  whose  professions  demand 
pubUc  address,  but  to  some  extent  by  all  educated  men  and 
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women.  Being  thus  common  and  general,  the  useful  art 
of  composition  becomes  an  educational  discipline,  and 
inevitably  involves  considerations  of  morals.  The  idea 
of  art  for  art's  sake,  whatever  l)e  its  warrant  in  those  fine 
arts  which  constitute  distinct  professions,  becomes  at  once, 
so  soon  as  we  apply  it  to  rhetoric,  intolerable.  Ever 
since  Aristotle  insisted  on  the  truism  that  the  first  means 
of  persuasion  is  the  speaker  himself,  serious  discussion  of 
rhetoric  has  always  reckoned  with  ethics.  Rhetoric  being 
conceived,  then,  in  his  broad  sense  as  the  art  of  finding  what 
is  essentially  persuasive  or  effective  (r6  ivdtxofifvov  Tndavov 
TO  vrdpxoPTa  widavd .  .  .  . )  what  is  its  proper  func- 
tion in  the  college  scheme  of  liberal  education? 

The  inquiry  seems  at  first  thought  absurdly  late.  What 
has  been  tested  in  the  ancient  schools,  the  medieval,  the 
modem,  should  long  ago  have  had  its  place  settled.  From 
two  thousand  years  we  should  have  learned  what  to  do 
with  rhetoric.  But  from  of  old,  and  thruout  its  history, 
the  place  of  rhetoric  had  been  disputed.  So  recent  a  critic 
as  Bruneti^re  restated  the  fundamental  definition  of  Aris- 
totle in  an  Apologie  pour  la  rhitorique;  M.  Lanson,  in  a 
recent  dispute,  gravely  urged  the  objection  of  Socrates  to 
the  Sophists;  and  a  cursory  review  of  the  Pubhcations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  suggests  that  once  in 
every  lifetime  American  philologists  must  take  up  the  whole 
matter  from  its  first  principles.  Whether  the  fact  amuses 
or  dismays  us,  a  fact  it  seems  to  be  that  rhetoric  has  always 
lieen  accepted  by  the  majority,  and  always  rejected  by  a 
miiiurity  large  enougli  to  keep  the  question  alive. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  recurring  dispute  is  a  quarrel 
over  words.  It  rises  from  the  very  inclusiveness  of  the  term 
rhetoric,  or  from  the  diversion  of  its  teaching  into  those 
directions  which  the  long  history  of  the  subject  shows  to 
lie  for  most  students  less  practicable.  The  time-worn 
contention  that  writing  can  not  be  taught  equivocates 
ujM)!!  the  word  writing.  Those  who  have  thus  begged  tlie 
question,  in  any  century,  have  ignored  what  sort  of  writing 
the  rhetoricians  commonly  contemplated;  and  the  rhetori- 
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cians,  on  their  part,  have  sometimes  appUed  to  one  sort 
of  writing  doctrines  and  methods  appUcable  properly  to 
another.  The  best  treatises  and  the  best  teachers  have 
usually  agreed  in  dwelling  upon  composition  in  its  literal 
sense  of  piitting  together,  or  structure.  They  have  dwelt 
especially  upon  those  logical  methods  of  structure  which 
constitute  an  almost  unique  and  indispensable  discipline 
in  higher  education,  and  which  indubitably  stimulate  even 
the  average  educated  inteUigence  to  surer  grasp  of  knowledge 
and  more  effective  use.  This  is  not  the  whole  field  of  rhet- 
oric ;  but  it  is  the  main  field  for  the  mass  of  students.  The 
other  writers  and  teachers  who  have  applied  these  logical 
methods  to  forms  of  composition  that  are  not  logical,  or 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  subordinated  composition 
as  a  whole  to  phrase,  have  given  occasion  to  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme.  To  advance,  therefore,  in  this  periodic  debate, 
both  sides  should  agree  that  the  function  of  rhetoric  in 
college  is  not  to  erect  factories  of  literature,  and  that  style 
in  the  sense  of  personality  in  phrase  can  not  be  taught — or, 
in  case  it  can  be,  should  not  be  taught.  Thus  we  might 
hope  in  time  to  draw  the  sting  of  the  word  rhetorical. 

To  see  more  clearly,  then,  what  rhetoric  in  college  may 
be,  we  must  see  what  it  is  not.  One  of  the  oldest  complaints 
against  rhetoric  is  that  it  insists  too  much  upon  correctness 
of  form.  The  complaint  has  some  excuse.  Tho  pedantry 
is  not  peculiar  to  rhetoricians,  it  is  always  one  of  their 
dangers;  and  tho  form  is  not  formality,  it  may  solidify 
if  it  is  kept  at  low  temperatures.  Rhetoric  is  formal  in 
the  hands  of  a  formalist.  Something  may  be  said  even  for 
formalists ;  but  happily  they  are  not  numerous  in  American 
chairs  of  rhetoric.  Whatever  may  be  asserted  now  and  then 
by  raisers  of  old  objections,  the  teaching  of  composition  in 
our  colleges  is  not  generally  restricted  by  formality.  It 
has  long  been  emancipated,  in  our  best  colleges,  from 
mere  correcting.  What  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be  the 
main  business  of  theme-readers,  to  check  with  a  blue  pencil, 
is  done,  indeed,  and  should  be  done,  and  deserves  some  grati- 
tude; but  it  is  subordinate   and  preparatory.     A  theme- 
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reader  is  a  proof-reader,  but  he  is  something  more.  If  he 
talks  of  laws,  he  is  not  usually  thinking  either  of  statutes  or  of 
science.  His  assignments  are  less  likely  than  those  of  news- 
papers to  bring  on  writing  by  recipe;  for  the  college  teacher 
is  careful  of  indi\'iduality.  He  knows,  far  better  than  his 
detractors,  that  the  teaching  of  composition  can  hold  its 
place  in  college  only  by  being  positive  and  constructive. 
And  he  tries  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  not  by  inculcating 
uniformity,  not  merely  by  correcting,  but  by  using  expression 
to  widen  observation  and  reflection,  by  showing  a  student 
how  to  bring  himself  to  bear.  The  final  answer  to  the  charge 
of  formalism  is  that  rhetoric  continues  to  show  its  moral 
value. 

But  the  old  contention  that  writing  can  not  be  taught 
is  not  always  an  equivocation.  WTiether  writing  can  be 
taught  does,  indeed,  depend  partly  upon  the  kind  of  writing 
and  the  degree,  but  this  is  understood  not  only  by  rhetoricians; 
it  is  urged  against  college  rhetoric  «4th  some  real  force 
by  those  who  suspect  a  waste  of  energ}'  in  the  attempt  to 
teach  the  literary  forms  of  narration  and  description. 
Granting,  such  objectors  say,  that  logical  composition  may 
be  taught  effectively  in  elementary  courses,  we  still  insist 
that  courses  in  the  narrative  forms  are  a  delusion. 
A  student  can,  perhaps,  be  taught  to  expound  or  argue 
consecutively;  he  can  not  be  taught  to  write  stories.  You 
may  teach  logical  composition;  you  can  not  teach  Uterary 
composition.  This  objection  is  the  more  serious  because 
it  makes  a  distinction  generally  valid,  and  often  important, 
between  the  useful  art  of  rhetoric  and  the  fine  art.  Story, 
taken  in  a  broad  sense,  does  in  fact  include  most  of  the  fine 
art  of  prose.  In  other  words,  it  is  literary.  But  the  ob- 
jection ignores  two  facts.  First,  the  college  body  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  its  widening  inclusiveness,  is  still  a  select 
few.  It  is  not  the  general  pubUc;  it  is  limited  to  men  and 
women  of  special  training;  it  prepares  in  many  cases  for 
training  still  more  special.  Secondly,  those  college  courses 
in  rhetoric  which  are  gauged  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole 
usually  give   less  time   to   narrative  and  description   than 
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to  exposition  and  argument.  General  courses,  that  is, 
are  gauged  to  the  function  of  rhetoric  as  a  general  discipUne. 
Most  college  students  spend  little  time  in  story- writing. 

The  question  might  be  strictly  narrowed,  therefore, 
to  this:  Should  the  college  teaching  of  rhetoric  enter  the 
field  of  story  at  all?  We  may  simpUfy  it  stiU  further  by 
setting  aside  such  college  courses  as  analyze  literary  forms, 
examining  literature,  not  historically  by  periods,  but  top- 
ically as  drama  or  novel.  Such  courses,  tho  coming  rather 
within  the  ancient  poetic,  are  doubtless  within  the  modern 
scope  of  rhetoric;  but,  no  less  evidently,  their  object  is  the 
study  of  Uterature.  And  in  fact  their  arrangement  in  college 
catalogues  under  literature  or  rhetoric  or  simply  English 
is  often  determined  by  administrative  convenience.  In 
either  case,  by  bringing  together  several  periods  or  several 
literatures  under  common  categories,  they  show  the  func- 
tion of  rhetoric  as  correlator.  But  otherwise  their  bearing 
on  our  inquiry  is  indirect.  Directly  the  question  concerns, 
not  courses  of  reading,  but  courses  of  writing.  How  far 
should  the  college  attempt  to  teach,  for  instance,  story- 
writing  and  play- writing? 

The  answer  need  not  be  a  priori.  We  have  already 
sufficient  evidence.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  re- 
plying that  the  college,  tho  it  can  not  undertake  to  produce 
successful  story-writers  and  play  wrights,  can  and  does 
teach  story-writing  and  even  play-writing  in  ways  that 
promote  both  literary  skill  and  hterary  appreciation.  Far 
from  traversing,  such  a  course  strictly  follows  the  idea  of 
the  college  as  the  place  for  general,  liberal  studies.  That 
the  university  should  provide  in  graduate  schools  consecu- 
tive training  for  the  professions  of  writing,  as  for  other 
professions,  is  a  contention  based  on  other  grounds,  to  be 
considered  later;  but  the  college  in  offering  undergraduate 
courses  of  literary  aim  and  standard  has  found  its  warrant 
both  in  their  awakening  of  talent  and  in  their  definite 
contribution  to  Uberal  culture.  Of  these  two  results,  the 
second  is  large  enough  in  itself  to  be  warrant  sufficient. 
Often  as  the  fact  has  been  ignored  in  public  discussion, 
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collect'  courses  in  descriptive  and  narrative  writing  do  not 
primarily  seek  professional  production.  They  may  inci- 
dentally promote  it ;  they  sometimes  achieve  it ;  but  always 
by  inculcating  jjrofessional  standards  and  methods,  they 
reveal  to  the  right  students,  as  in  no  other  waj'  it  can  be 
revealed  so  well,  the  significance  of  literary  forms.  That 
talent  should  find  a  readier  way  of  reahzation,  instead  of 
being  left  to  learn  by  blundering,  that  genius  should  be 
discovered  now  and  then,  that  on  the  other  hand  mistaken 
vanities  should  be  checked — all  this  is  worth  while  for  itself; 
but  it  is  also  worth  while  as  part  of  the  general  college  scheme. 
It  is  contributory  to  a  larger  aim,  an  aim  pedagogically 
approved  by  some  centuries  of  experience,  the  aim  of  en- 
hancing the  appreciation  of  Hterature  by  imitation. 

Such  courses  in  composition  often  liberate  and 
heighten  expressiveness;  they  often  further  a  student's 
realization  of  his  own  individuality;  but  always  they  pro- 
mote a  larger  and  keener  enjoyment  of  literature.  They 
have  sufficient  warrant  in  this  service.  That  the  service 
is  accomplished  there  is  now  abundant  testimony.  "Daily 
Themes",  one  of  the  most  popular  advanced  courses  of 
rhetoric  in  any  college,  tends  inevitably  to  narrative  de- 
scription. The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  graduates  is  that 
in  promoting  obser\'ation  and  artistic  focusing  of  the  signifi- 
cances of  human  life  it  enhances  and  widens  appreciation 
of  the  more  highly  artistic  interpretation  of  life  in  literature. 
The  same  result  is  seen  in  the  other  arts;  liut  in  rhetoric 
it  is  larger  because  students  can  compose  in  words  with  a 
degree  of  art  impossible  for  them  thru  any  other  medium. 
Few  "daily  themes,"  indeed,  are  Hterature;  but  some  have 
taught  the  way  to  literary  ambition,  and  many  more  are 
literary  in  the  vital  sense  that  by  imitating  the  ways  of 
literature  with  life  they  have  opened  the  writers'  sympathy 
with  each  thru  the  other. 

What  is  true  of  this  commonest  advanced  course  in  the 
field  of  poetics  is  true  in  various  degrees  of  other 
courses  in  the  same  field  of  art.  The  college  is  well  war- 
ranted, therefore,  in  providing,  not  only  logical  training, 
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but  artistic  expression.     The  general  value  of  artistic  expres- 
sion has  been  proved  by  the  stimulus  and  hberation  given 
thru  descriptive  and  narrative  writing  in  elementary  college 
courses,  most  conspicuously  in  Professor  Wells's  first-term 
course  for  freshmen  at  the  University  of  California.     The 
special  and  pecuUar  value  of  such  writing  depends  so  far 
on  bent  and  temperament  that  advanced  courses  in  the 
field  of  story  are  limited  in  numbers.      They  are  natur- 
ally   limited    also    by    the    fact    that    the    student's   imi- 
tation is  largely  of  the  literary    habit  of    his    own   time. 
Even  in  these  courses,    indeed,    the    college   by    its   func- 
tion   of   interpreting    the    past    to    the    present,     and    the 
universal  to  the  local  and  provincial,  draws  its  lessons  from 
older  and  greater  models ;  but  the  student's  writing  must  be  in 
the  fashion  of  his  own  time  in  order  to  be  real.     He  must 
be  set  to  do  what  his  betters  are  doing  around  him.     Other- 
wise rhetoric  may  drift  into  pedantry.     For  instance,  the 
textbook  distinction  between  "  pure  "  description  and  narra- 
tion  has   Httle   warrant   in   current   practise.     Newspaper 
and  magazine  writers  alike  call  it  all   "story."     "Pure" 
description  is  hardly  separable  even  for  purposes  of  rhetorical 
analysis,  and  not  at  all  for  purposes  of  writing  as  men  write 
in  our  generation.     Consequently  the  practise  of  "pure" 
description   evokes   an    artificial   product,    the   shadow   of 
a    shade.       Again,    if    there    be    any    warrant    in    school 
courses  for  themes  which  are  "narration"  without  being 
really  stories,  at  least  that   warrant   does  not  extend  into 
the   college.     The    student    will    not    advance    unless    he 
writes  as  if  to  be  read,  unless  he  appeals  to  contemporary 
interests   by   contemporary   methods.     Most   French   text- 
books of  composition  still  base  their  narrative  doctrine  on 
La  Fontaine.     There  is  no  better  narrative — of  its  kind; 
but  the  kind  is  so  remote  from  present  French  story-writing 
that  imitation  of  it  today  is  a  formal  exercise.     If  a  French 
student  is  to  grasp  more  of  story-writing  than  those  funda- 
mental, universal  principles  which  he  has  already  learned 
in  the  lyc^e,  he  must  imitate,  not  La  Fontaine,  but  Daudet. 
He   must    study    as    Maupassant    studied    with    Flaubert. 
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So  an  American  collegian  must  imitate,  not  the  narrative 
of  the  Spectator,  however  admirable  that  may  have  been 
for  its  time  and  its  audience,  but  the  narrative  of  Bret 
Hartc  and  Kipling  and  Stevenson.  What  this  has  in  com- 
mon with  elder  generations  he  has  learned  already  in  his 
elementary  course  of  composition  and  in  all  his  courses 
of  literature.  If  he  is  to  go  beyond  that,  he  should  not 
be  set  to  rowing  against  the  tide. 

If  such  advanced  courses  in  composition  were  opened 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  student  body,  they  might  in 
some  cases  encourage  cheap  glibness;  but  in  fact  they  limit 
themselves  to  those  few  who  will  increase  their  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  more  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  Such 
students,  having  taken  the  perspective  of  the  past,  come  to 
see  htcrature  anew  by  applj-ing  it  to  the  present  as  in  the 
present  it  is  actually  applied.  The  college  can  well  afiford 
to  teach  them  so.  But  so  to  teach  large  bodies  of  students 
indiscriminately  might  be  often  confusing  and  waste- 
ful. The  mass  of  students  will  see  hterature  best  from  the 
past,  and,  after  their  elementary  training,  better 
from  reading  than  from  writing.  Inclusive,  then,  as 
rhetoric  should  be  in  its  college  scope,  and  important  as 
its  study  of  narrative  remains  for  appreciation  of  literature, 
its  peculiar  mission  is  to  teach  exposition  and  argument  in 
the  earUer  undergraduate  years  as  a  training  in  logical 
grasp. 

The  only  question  remaining,  therefore,  reveals  dis- 
tinctlv  the  distinguishing  function  of  rhetoric  among  liberal 
studies.  To  promote  the  student's  grasp  of  his  knowledge, 
to  inculcate  effectiveness — is  not  this  the  function  of  the 
whole  college  course?  Can  it  be  assigned  to  any  single 
study?  Yes,  and  precisely  because  rhetoric  in  college  can 
serve  every  other  study,  and  all  other  studies  together. 
Rhetoric  is  not  a  field  of  knowledge.  Its  function  is  to 
impart,  not  a  body  of  facts  jjroper  to  itself,  but  a  body  of 
methods  for  j)resenting  any  group  of  facts  whatsoever. 
The  skill  that  it  inculcates  is  essentially  the  intellectual 
habit  of  discerning  in  any  given  group  of  facts  those  aspects 
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which  will  be  most  effective  in  presentation  to  a  given  audi- 
ence. This  is  the  definition  of  Aristotle,  the  theme  of 
Cicero's  De  Oratore.  And  in  actual  modern  practise  the 
college  teaching  of  rhetoric  inculcates  thru  exposition  and 
argument  a  practical  handling  of  the  materials  of  other 
studies.  Science  teaches  a  student  how  to  divide  for  pur- 
poses of  study:  rhetoric,  how  to  divide  for  purposes  of 
presentation.  History  teaches  him  what  evidence  is  valid; 
rhetoric,  what  evidence,  in  a  given  case,  is  available.  His 
other  studies  together  should  give  him  a  sense  of  the  ab- 
stract relations  of  various  fields  of  knowledge;  rhetoric 
should  give  him  the  skill  to  find  the  concrete  relations  of 
a  particular  subject  at  a  particular  time  to  himself  and  to 
his  audience.  They  teach  him  to  know;  rhetoric  teaches 
him  to  know  how.  Thus,  in  a  peculiar  sense  it  brings 
knowledge  to  bear. 

The  importance  of  this  function  has  been  increased  with 
the  increase  of  college  studies  in  number  and  diversity. 
The  discipline  of  presentation  found  valuable  in  the  older 
curriculum  of  fewer  and  more  homogeneous  subjects  has  an 
added  value  today.  The  function  of  logic,  says  Bacon  in 
his  Advancement  of  Learning,  is  to  be  the  organon,  the 
instrument  of  all  the  sciences.  Rhetoric,  as  it  is  taught 
in  our  best  elementary  college  courses,  is  largely  applied 
logic.  It  is  the  organon  of  the  whole  course  of  study. 
If  every  college  instructor  had  the  time  and  the  special 
training  to  apply  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  themes  within  the  field  of  his  own  subject  matter, 
the  result  would  ideally  be  the  same.  This  system,  which 
is  naturally  that  of  the  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is  now  followed  at  Princeton.  It  is  ideally  correct.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  inferred  quite  as  logically  as  the  other 
from  the  function  of  rhetoric  as  the  organon.  But  prac- 
tically this  function  is  better  reaUzed,  in  typical  American 
conditions,  thru  a  separate  group  of  experts  in  manuscript, 
attached  to  no  subject  matter  and  serving  all.  Such  teach- 
ing is  specifically  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  orator 
contemplated  by  Cicero;  but  it  has  other  warrant  than  the 
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classical  theory.  Practically  the  man  of  science  today 
has  enouKh  to  do  with  his  science  as  science,  the  man  of 
art  with  his  useful  art.  SpeciaHzation  of  his  college  teach- 
ing is  so  far  necessary  as  to  preclude  the  full  realization 
of  what  Green  did  for  rhetoric  at  Oxford  as  a  tutor  in 
philosophy.  He  did  it  by  teaching  a  few  men  individually. 
The  teaching  of  students  individually  is  the  most  effective 
service  of  college  instructors  in  rhetoric.  They,  more 
readily  than  their  colleagues  in  other  fields,  can  thus  ac- 
comphsh  the  main  end  of  liberal  education,  to  find  a  man 
and  bring  him  out. 

A  study  general  in  this  sense  and  disciplinary  is  of  most 
use   for   freshmen   and   sophomores.     Some   of   it,    indeed, 
has  been  pushed  back  into  secondary  education;  and  the 
colleges   may   now   accept   the   shift   more   systematically. 
But  they  should  accept  it  by  promoting  individuals  and  by 
raising  the  standard   of  introductory  college  courses,   not 
by  abandoning  the  field.     For  rhetoric  has  no  larger  op- 
portunity than  with  young  men  and  women  at  the  critical 
period   of   expansion   in    their   education.     The   theory   of 
rhetoric  practicable  by  the  mass  of  college  students  may  be 
reviewed  less  and  less  extensively  as  the  secondary  schools 
provide  it  more  and   more.     This  practicable   theory,   in- 
deed,   is   neither   large   nor   difhcult   as   theory.     But   the 
practise  itself  should  progressively  answer    and    stimulate 
a    young    collegian's    growth    in    thinking.     The    training 
in  exposition  and  argument  which  is  automatically  limited 
by  the  more  strictly  disciplinary  methods  proper  to  the 
secondary   school,   and   by   adolescence   itself,   should   pre- 
cisely at  the  next  stage  of  education  be  carried  forward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  carried  forward  in- 
definitely nor  indiscriminately.     The  end  of  the  sophomore 
course  marks  for  the  mass  of  students  tlie  j)oint  of  diminish- 
ing  returns.     Beyond   that   point   rhetoric   usually   has   a 
decreasing  value  as  a  general  intellectual  discipline.     There 
remains  that  special  training  of  the  few  which  is  discust 
above.     To    these    few    rhetoric    owes    restricted    elective 
courses  in  tlie   ujjixr  years;  but  its  main   obligation  is  to 
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the  younger.     Rhetoric  in  its  general  appHcation  is  essen- 
tially an  undergraduate  study. 

II 

To  realize  its  full  value  as  an  undergraduate  liberal 
study,  the  college  training  in  rhetoric  should  include  oral 
composition.  The  idea  of  restricting  it  to  oral  composi- 
tion has  no  more  warrant  from  the  past  than  from  the 
present.  The  ancient  ars  oratoria  included  writing.  But 
the  American  restriction  to  written  composition  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  hardly  better 
justified;  and,  besides  impairing  the  general  result,  this 
restriction  has  brought  on  a  positive  e-\dl.  Dissociated 
from  composition,  oral  practise  has  often  degenerated  into 
exercises  which,  while  evidently  important,  seemed  hardly 
commensurable  with  other  college  courses.  The  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  "elocution"  has  arisen  from  the  dis- 
covery that  elocution  can  neither  stand  alone  nor  be  ap- 
plied as  a  varnish  to  written  composition.  For  most 
students  it  is  properly  a  part  of  the  training  in  oral  compo- 
sition, that  is  of  address  composed  from  the  beginning  to 
be  spoken.  Even  college  courses  entitled  public  speaking 
may  still  be  found  to  stop  with  the  training  of  the  voice; 
and  recent  prescriptions  for  high  schools,  such  as  that  of 
the  New  York  syllabus  for  19 10,  are  not  always  filled  more 
wisely.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  for  both  colleges  and  schools 
that  oral  composition  has  been  rediscovered.  Having 
rediscovered  it,  we  shall  sm-ely  learn  how  to  apply  it.  Tho 
in  some  colleges,  for  instance  in  those  of  the  Jesuits,  it  has 
never  lapsed,  all  colleges  may  well  consider  afresh  in  what 
ways  it  fortifies  the  general  training  of  rhetoric. 

Elocution,  gaining  much  by  the  proper  focus  on  a  stu- 
dent's own  expression,  at  the  same  time  gives  more  by  re- 
vealing the  significance  of  sentence-rhythm.  Modern  text- 
books seem  generally  to  have  forgotten  that  the  classical 
doctrine  of  the  sentence  has  an  oral  basis.  Aristotle  dis- 
cusses the  period,  for  instance,  in  terms  of  rhythm;  Herbert 
Spencer,   and   after  him  the  later  rhetoricians,   discuss  it 
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in  terms  of  logic.  That  its  logical  aspects  are  important 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt;  but  there  is  no  doubt  either 
that  a  student  will  master  it  more  quickly  by  hearing  it 
and  by  feeling  it  in  his  own  utterance  than  by  merely  seeing 
it  in  print  or  manuscript.  And  the  same  is  true,  not  only 
of  other  sentence-modes,  but  of  the  principle  that  under- 
lies them  all,  the  principle  of  sentence-emphasis.  This 
principle  is  more  readily  grasped  by  learning  to  make  the 
rhvthm  of  the  sentence  answer  the  thought  in  a  satisfying 
cadence.  There  is  sound  pedagogy  as  well  as  fine  phrase 
in  Cicero's  counsel:  conjuuctionem  {verhorum)  mnnerose 
cadere  ct  quadrate  et  perfici  volumus  {De  oratorc  III,  xhv). 
Moreover  the  whole  doctrine  of  sentence-rhythms  and 
of  what  Stevenson  calls  "pattern"  almost  inevitably  be- 
comes artificial  when  analyzed  in  print.  Applied  orally, 
it  is  felt  to  have  some  significance,  while  it  is  guarded 
from  extravagance  by  being  necessarily  subordinated.  Oral 
composition  can  not  easily  lapse  into  preciosity.  Abstractly 
analvzed,  sentence-rhythm  may  seem  trivial  and  tricky; 
orallv  applied  to  disengaging  the  expression  of  a  real  emo- 
tion, it  may  very  naturally  increase  a  student's  range  of 
appeal. 

A  more  practical  subsidiary  value  of  oral  composition 
is  that  it  relieves  argument  of  its  tedium.  College  courses 
of  argument  have  established  their  importance.  They 
deserve  well  of  the  republic.  They  realize  directly  the 
function  of  rhetoric  as  organon.  But  they  are  sometimes 
dry  and  dull.  Students  are  oftener  glad  to  have  had  them 
than  to  have  them.  Hard  they  must  be;  for  the  analysis 
of  evidence  is  always  hard,  and  still  harder  is  the  massing 
of  evidence  for  cogent  presentation.  But  dull  they  need 
not  be;  for  they  can  be  largely  oral.  They  need  not  consist 
exclusively  of  brief-making  and  written  addresses  to  no 
one  in  particular.  Such  restriction  arbitrarily  crosses 
human  nature  and  social  habit.  For  most  men  argument 
is  naturally  oral.  Students  will  make  equally  good  briefs 
if  these  are  not  an  end,  but  one  stage  of  the  preparation 
to  win  an  audience.     They  will  write  far  better  addresses 
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if  they  speak  oftener  instead  of  writing  always,  and  before 
writing  instead  of  after.  For  a  good  argument  in  the  real 
world  of  affairs  is  never  a  sound  brief  expanded  by  the  proper 
transitions.  It  is  not  merely  something  more  than  that; 
it  is  something  different.  College  debating  teaches  how 
far  the  discipline  of  argument  can  be  carried  by  means 
of  oral  composition. 

For  the  vital  quality  of  all  oral  composition,  whether 
argumentative  or  occasional,  is  its  immediacy.  A  speech, 
of  whatever  sort,  is  determined  by  the  audience.  Its 
characteristic  difference  from  an  essay  is  that  it  is  addrest, 
not  to  those  abstractions  called  the  general  public  or  the 
average  man,  much  less  to  an  instructor,  but  to  particular 
hearers  actually  present.  For  this  reason  oratory  is  peren- 
nial. The  idea  that  it  can  ever  be  supplanted  by  print, 
much  less  by  writing,  can  be  held  only  by  a  recluse.  But 
another  consequence  is  more  important  for  college  teaching. 
Oral  composition,  presentation  to  one's  classmates,  if  not 
to  a  larger  audience,  forces  a  student  to  realize  sharply 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  How  much  of  rhetoric 
is  summed  up  in  that  word  adaptation  is  obvious.  In 
various  aspects  it  is  a  constant  counsel.  But  when  it  is 
adaptation  to  the  knowledge  and  temper  of  an  audience, 
instead  of  the  precept  of  an  instructor,  when  its  degree  of 
success  is  evident  on  the  spot,  it  enforces  itself.  Instead 
of  considering  abstractly  what  might  be  effective  in  hypo- 
thetical conditions,  the  student  finds  concretely  what  is 
effective  now.  The  keenest  reaHzation,  of  com^se,  is  in 
debate;  but  some  realization,  more  than  he  caught  from 
writing  alone,  comes  from  any  form  of  spoken  address. 
Thus  even  composition  for  practise  is  real  and  has  to  be 
interesting.  To  exorcise  the  artificial  and  the  perfunctory 
the  true  spell  is  oral  composition. 

There  follows  from  this  immediacy  of  oral  composition 
a  larger  realization  of  the  moral  discipline  of  rhetoric. 
The  responsibility  for  producing  something  worth  while 
is  accepted  more  readily  when  the  achievement  is  to  be 
judged,  not  merely  by  the  instructor  as  fulfilling  an  as- 
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signmcnt,  but  by  classmates  as  fulfilling  an  opportunity. 
A  student  who  is  ashamed  to  be  meager  and  dull  before 
friends  of  his  own  age  sets  a  higher  standard  for  his  ex- 
pression than  can  readily  be  enforced  by  the  instructor 
alone.  No  less  important  is  the  demand  of  a  college  audi- 
ence for  sincerity.  In  written  themes  the  trite,  the  conven- 
tional, the  pretentious,  must  be  handled  by  the  instructor 
with  gloves,  lest  by  branding  mere  awkwardness  he  repress 
instead  of  evoking  sincerity;  in  spoken  address  insincerity 
is  instantly  patent.  It  can  not  be  carried  off.  The  ordeal 
of  looking  into  the  eyes  of  an  audience  is  itself  a  moral 
criticism. 

The  moral  value  of  adaptation  without  concession  is 
enhanced  by  debate.  Here  a  student  must  adapt,  not 
merely  to  the  audience,  but  to  the  adversary.  In  spite 
of  some  perversions  into  mere  compilation  on  the  one  hand 
or  mere  trick  on  the  other,  debate  is  generally  a  good  train- 
ing in  making  truth  prevail.  Oral  composition  reaches  one 
of  its  heights  in  rebuttal.  Besides  the  intellectual  grasp 
that  comes  from  the  habit  of  placing  rebuttal  where  it  will 
count  for  his  whole  case,  a  debater  gains  a  certain  training 
in  social  conduct.  He  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  fundaniL-ntal  contention,  the  animating  difi'crence, 
not  merely  in  an  opponent's  case  considered  abstractly  as 
a  chain  of  proof,  but  in  the  opponent  himself.  The  ability 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  hostile  audience  or  an  opposing 
champion,  to  give  them  fairly  their  full  due,  and  to  meet 
them  so  as  to  win  them,  is  an  ideal  sufficient  to  support 
severe  training.' 

Besides  the  animating  touch  of  immediacy,  the  audience 
gives  practical  training  in  what  the  older  textbooks  call 
amplification.  So  much  of  college  study  leads  to  formula 
and  classification  that  writing  alone  hardly  suflices  for 
training  in  presentation.  The  essay- writing  of  the  average 
undergraduate  is  often  quite  logical,  quite  clear  to  the 
writer  and  to  an  instructor  thinking  along  the  same  lines, 

'  Sec  an  .'irticlc  mi  InlcrcotUf^ialf  Debate  in    Educational  REvinw,  42, 
475 
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without  sufficing  for  other  readers.  Thinking  out  on  paper 
is  well  worth  while;  but  it  does  not  suffice  for  presentation. 
One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  theme-readers  is  to  induce 
any  serious  effort  toward  arousing  interest,  to  dislodge 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  interest  to  arouse  except 
the  instructor's  interest  in  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence. 
Give  the  student  people  to  interest,  and  interest  is  no  longer 
a  quality  abstractly  desirable;  it  becomes  concretely  neces- 
sary. He  can  not  rest  in  bald,  dry  formulation,  sufficient 
for  his  own  thought;  he  must  expand,  illustrate,  describe 
for  the  sympathetic  comprehension  of  others.  Instance, 
illustration,  iteration — all  these  are  urged,  indeed,  by  his 
textbook,  and  abundantly  exemplified  from  successful 
essayists;  but  the  average  student  strongly  suspects  that 
he  is  not  to  become  a  successful  essayist,  and  he  knows 
that  no  one  but  the  instructor  will  read  this  essay.  To 
force  him  beyond  formulation,  set  him  before  an  audience; 
to  liven  his  essays,  let  him  make  speeches. 

If  public  speaking  is  necessarily  ampler  than  writing, 
it  is  therefore  simpler  in  plan.  To  amplify  its  points, 
it  must  have  fewer  points.  A  speech  can  not  cover  ground 
as  an  essay  can.  The  attempt  to  hale  an  audience  tliru 
an  exhaustive  siu-vey  always  fails  obviously.  A  speech  by 
its  very  nature  is  much,  not  many.  An  essay  may  suggest 
many  aspects;  a  speech  of  the  same  length  must  amplify  a 
few  cardinal  points.  For  the  same  reason  an  elaborate 
brief  is  not  an  effective  plan  for  a  speech.  College  briefs 
of  the  usual  pattern  are  properly  analyses  of  research. 
They  constitute  a  special  form  of  composition,  little  known, 
indeed,  outside  of  college,  but  none  the  less  admirable 
as  practise  in  study.  Their  special  character  is  that  they 
are  properly  composition  for  the  writer  himself.  They  show 
him  his  subject  in  all  its  essential  relations.  For  that  very 
reason  they  will  not  satisfy  an  audience  in  ten  minutes, 
nor  even  in  twenty.  Constantly  serviceable  as  a  prelim- 
inary outline  of  the  whole  case,  the  brief  is  rarely  effective, 
even  in  part,  as  the  final  outUne  of  a  single  speech.  The 
speech  has  still  to  be  planned.     Such  planning  for  presenta- 
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tion  can  be  urged  in  essay-writing;  but  in  speech-making 
it  is  enforced.     The  gain  in  effectiveness  of  address  brings, 
with  it  a  habit  distinctly  worth  while  in  education,  the  habit 
of  thinking  a  subject  out  into  its  large  concrete  relations, 
its  relations  to  current  human  interests.     The  large  abstract 
relations,  the  logic  of  the  parts  in  the  whole,  might  perhaps, 
be  inculcated  sufficiently  by  science ;  but  rhetoric  asks  further 
the  relations  to  hiunan  life.     Plans  so  related  may  be  silly,. 
per\'erse,  or  commonplace.     Indeed,  they  must  be  if  they 
are  left  to  charlatans.     But  since  charlatans  can  not  con- 
trol public  address  unless  the  people  remain  untaught  by 
the  colleges,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  coming  generation  of 
speakers  to  form  in  college  a  habit  of  relating  their  knowledge 
to  the  human  life  about  them.      Is  not  this  at  the  bottom 
of  Aristotle's  sa>'ing  that  rhetoric  deals,  not  with  syllogisms, 
but    with    enthymemes?     He    is    continually    interpreted 
as   meaning    that    rhetoric   is   Hmited    to   popular   appeal; 
but  he  seems  to  mean  more  largely  public  appeal.     Rhetoric 
teaches  such   "proof,"   such  presentation  of  argument,   as 
will  stir  and  satisfy  the  pubUc.     There  is  no  way  so  good 
for  learning  this  in  college  as  by  actual  public  speaking. 
In   these   ways  oral  composition   enhances  and   extends 
the    general    discipline    of    rhetoric.     Its    special    result    is 
to    cultivate    auditory    and    motor    associations.     Public 
speaking  is  typically   neither   reciting   nor  reading   aloud. 
An  orator  may  have  something  of  the   actor,   something 
of  the  essayist;  but  typically  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.     If  he  studies  acting,  that  is  to  improve  his  elocution; 
if  he  writes  essays,  that  is  to  clarify  his  thought,  or  to  re- 
fine his  j)lirase,  not  to  memorize  the  whole.    His  preparation, 
as  well  as  his  final  form,  is  in  great  part  oral.     He  thinks  for 
speaking  by  speaking.     His  processes  of  composition  are  less 
visual  associations,  and  more  auditory  and  motor.     In  such 
matters  platform  political  essayists  like  Burke  have  much  to 
learn  from  preachers  like  Bunyan.     Training  so  special  might 
be  left  to  seminaries  and  schools  of  law  if  it  were,  like  acting, 
technical;  l)ut  in  fact  it  is  not.     It  consists  mainly  in  en- 
forcing a  point  of  view  and  developing  a  habit.     Tho  for 
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most  students  these  are  incidental  to  the  larger  objects 
of  rhetoric,  they  are  also  contributory.  Meantime  the 
few  who  shall  rise  to  the  platform  or  the  senate  will  gain 
much  by  beginning  early.  It  is  practicable,  therefore,  as 
well  as  desirable,  to  evoke  and  further  these  special  interests 
in  a  course  gauged  to  the  general  interests  of  college  training. 

Ill 

The  function  of  rhetoric,  then,  among  undergraduate 
studies  is  but  incidentally  to  correct  and  formulate.  It 
is  to  stimulate  expression  and  appreciation;  it  is,  more 
largely  and  generally,  to  train  students  in  bringing 
their  college  studies  to  bear.  What,  then,  remains  for 
graduate  schools?  Where  these  undergraduate  functions 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  where,  that  is,  students  enter  a 
graduate  school  with  expression  unawakened  and  the  logic 
of  composition  realized  but  partially  or  mechanically,  they 
must  in  some  way  be  sent  down.  In  the  disparity  of 
courses  among  colleges  whose  A.B.  must  be  accepted,  the 
difficulty  arises  too  often  to  be  met  always  by  requiring 
them  to  enter  undergraduate  courses.  This  would  some- 
times embarrass  undergraduate  teaching  or  delay  graduates 
of  real  abiHty.  Thus  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
organize  a  graduate  course,  or  a  graduate  section  with  a 
distinct  instructor,  for  composition  of  undergraduate  charac- 
ter. Such  a  course  deserves  no  credit  toward  a  higher 
degree;  but  it  may  be  made  the  more  stimulating  by  being 
related  to  the  subject-matter  of  strictly  graduate  coiu-ses. 
Of  strictly  graduate  character  themselves  are  composition 
courses  of  professional  aim.  For  graduate  study  can  not 
be  hmited  to  research;  and  tho  the  professions  of  writing 
may  not  be  so  distinct  as  those  of  law  and  medicine,  they 
seem  none  the  less  to  have  a  fair  claim  on  the  university. 
Many  of  the  courses  in  schools  of  journalism,  and  among 
them  some  courses  of  composition,  should  be  of  graduate 
standard  and  scope;  and  professional  courses  in  story- 
writing  and  play-writing,  under  proper  restrictions,  are 
equally   manageable   and   hardly   less   demanded   in   large 
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centers.  The  direction  and  relation  of  professional  courses 
in  composition  involve  some  problems  still  to  be  solved; 
but  their  value  seems  already  to  be  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience. 

An    utterly   different   direction   of   graduate   study   is  in 
rhetorical   theory.     For   undergraduate    purposes,    as    has 
been  said,  it  is  unwise  to  treat  the  theory  separately  from 
the  practise  of  composition;  but  to  graduates  the  theory 
offers  a  valuable  field  of  research.     After  deduction  of  the 
studies  now  usually  grouped  under  the  head  of  linguistics, 
e.   g.,   phonetics,   and   the  history  and  comparative  study 
of  inflections,   syntax,   and   usage,   there  remains   for  dis- 
tinct study  the  tradition  of  rhetoric.     How  much  of  this 
studv  shall  be  within  a  department  of  English  must  be  settled 
according  to  the  resources  of  a  given  university.     In  Eng- 
land most  of  the  best  study  of  rhetoric  has  been  done  thru 
the   classics.     So   at   Yale   the   classical   and   post-classical 
rhetoric  is  taught  by  the  department  of  classical  philology. 
So    again    esthetics,  taught  in  some  American  universities 
by  the  department  of  EngHsh,  is  more  usually  handled  by 
the  department  of  philosophy,  as  is  also  the  psychology  of 
expression.     The    Renaissance    rhetoric   of    Italy    is    often 
taught,  as  part  of  the  history  of  criticism,  in  courses  of 
comparative   Htcrature.     Which   department   shall   control 
graduate  courses  in  rhetorical  theory  may  be  unimportant; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  any  such    course, 
and  especially  a  group  of  such  courses,  gains  much  by  its 
relation  to  the  persistent  traditions  of  rhetoric  and  the  cur- 
rent   pedagogy   of   composition.     Courses   of   comparative 
Hteraturc   are   concerned   primarily   rather  with  influences 
strictly  literary  than  with  precepts  of  expression  for  wider 
use;    and    few    departments    of    classical    philology    teach 
Aristotle  i)rimarily  as  rhetoric.     Typical  manuals  of  rhetoric, 
from   Aristotle   down,   show   a   marked   shift   of   emphasis 
and    even    an    abandonment    of    entire    categories.     The 
reasons   for   this  re-classification   of  so  old   a   subject   are 
important   both   for  the  history  of  education   and   for  its 
present   direction.     The    traditions   of   rhetoric,    from    the 
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Greek  theory  scientifically  classified  by  Aristotle,  waxing 
and  waning,  exaggerated,  perverted,  neglected  in  turn, 
attacked  and  defended,  is  shaped  indeed  to  the  literary 
preoccupations  of  a  given  time;  it  must  be  explored  indeed 
thru  the  successive  connotations  of  its  categories;  but 
also  it  has  kept  something  which  is  progressive  because 
it  is  permanent  and  fundamental.  The  tradition  of  poetics, 
by  however  various  approaches,  is  often  more  distinctly 
taught,  tho  some  universities  leave  here  a  gap  in  their 
scheme  of  graduate  studies ;  but  the  tradition  of  rhetoric 
usually  needs  to  be  treated  substantively  in  a  separate 
course. 

If  graduate  students  need  this  distinct  approach  to 
current  manuals,  they  need  no  less  a  practical  course  in 
the  pedagogy  of  college  rhetoric.  Otherwise  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  English  may  forthwith  sit  in  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  without  knowing  what  is  best  worth  teaching  or 
what  are  the  ways  of  teaching  it.  To  survey  the  actual 
methods  of  typical  colleges  in  relation  to  the  aims  and 
character  of  each  student  body,  to  compare,  group,  and 
generalize  in  relation  to  elder  practise,  may  be  worth  a 
year's  experience  in  any  one  college.  And  the  experience 
itself  can  to  some  extent  be  provided  in  the  course.  A 
university  as  comprehensive  as  Columbia,  for  instance, 
has  within  itself  undergraduate  courses  of  composition 
adapted  to  students  of  different  schools.  More  important 
even  than  the  observation  of  classroom  method  in  these 
conditions  is  the  opportunity  to  read  themes  under  direction. 
In  theme-reading,  more  largely  than  in  some  other  forms 
of  teaching,  success  depends  ultimately,  of  course,  on  study 
of  individuals;  but  to  have  seen  typical  problems  solved  in 
particular  assignments,  to  have  learned  how  to  save  energy 
and  where  to  spend  it,  to  know  the  routine  of  large  ele- 
mentary courses  and.  the  particular  opportunities  of  small 
special  ones,  all  this  gives  some  effective  grasp  of  the  art 
to  read  the  mind's  construction  in  the  theme. 
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IV 

These  different  applications  of  a  continuous  theory 
to  the  effective  teaching  of  today  confirm  the  old  claims 
of  rhetoric  to  a  function  at  once  distinct  and  comprehensive, 
at  once  subsidiary  in  aim  and  substantive  in  administration. 
With  the  discipUne  of  acquisition,  the  habit  of  research, 
the  science  of  classification,  an  undergraduate  needs  the 
art  of  presentation.  It  is  even  probable  that  without  this 
discipline  of  presentation  the  other  disciplines  do  not  jdeld 
their  full  educational  value.  To  most  students  rhetoric 
should  offer  also  esthetic  training  and  a  certain  Uberation 
of  personality  thru  expression;  but  for  all  students  it  may 
be  the  effective  organon  of  the  sciences.  A  study  so  old  as 
to  seem  perennial  deserves  all  the  teaching  skill  that  can 
be  proA-ided  by  the  great  universities. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 
Columbia  University 


II 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 
Largely  thru  the  agitation  for  vocational  training,  the 
American  idea  of  pubUc  education  has  for  some  years  been 
undergoing  a  change.  As  the  domestic  arts  and  sciences, 
the  commercial  courses  and  shop-work  have  made  their 
tenure  more  and  more  secure,  the  old  idea  that  the  whole 
aim  of  public  education  is  to  make  people  htcrate,  and  that 
dismal  results  may  be  justified  by  the  infaliibihty  of  the 
method,  has  been  replaced  by  the  idea  that,  while  the  busi- 
ness of  the  pubUc  school  system  is  indeed  to  make  people 
"Uterate"  so  far  as  their  capacities  will  insure  results,  it 
must  also  make  them  competent  in  American  Ufe.  America 
is  at  least  pohtely  entertaining  Germany's  conception  of 
a  pubhc  education  system  as  the  very  proper  agency  for 
giving  men  and  women,  in  addition  to  so  much  spiritual 
and  mental  development  as  they  are  capable  of,  the  sort 
of  training  that  will  enable  them  to  fit  into  the  social  and 
industrial  scheme  at  the  point  for  which  their  endowment 
and  capacity  best  suit  them. 

Now,  the  same  challenge  in  different  form  is  brought 
to  the  American  educational  system  in  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  the  immigrant.  And  the  challenge  in  this 
case  is  compUcated  also  by  a  question  of  national  policy, 
of  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
assimilation  of  the  immigrant  in  industrial  and  in  social 
life.  Few  will  deny  the  right  of  the  immigrant  child  in 
our  schools,  but  certainly  there  are  those  that  think  it  to 
be  not  our  concern  to  teach  adults  their  letters  in  EngUsh, 
especially  when  they  do  not  know  their  letters  in  Pohsh 
or  Russian  or  Yiddish  or  Greek.  To  those  that  think 
thus,  a  proposal  to  educate  immigrants,  adults  as  well 
as  children,  in  a  way  definitely  planned  to  fit  them  for  as- 
similation in  American  industry  and  in  American  social 
Ufe  will  seem  to  involve  more  than  one  heresy.     Up  to 
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this  time  we  have  traveled  only  a  Uttle  way  from  the  sacred 
American  tradition  that  pubhc  schools  are  and  must  be 
institutions  open  from  9  until  3.30  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  Any  extensive  scheme  for 
educating  the  immigrant,  means  an  alarmingly  increased 
divergence  from  this  safe  and  arbitrary  position.  It  means 
opening  the  school  doors  at  all  sorts  of  irregular  hours; 
it  means  increased  attention  to  subjects  "vocational" 
rather  than  orthodox.  It  seems  at  first  thought  to  set 
on  again  the  war  between  the  two  camps,  "those  that  be- 
lieve in  culture  and  those  that  believe  in  training,"  those 
that  urge  the  necessity  of  producing  "men  and  lives," 
and  those  that  urge  the  necessity  of  producing  "mechanics 
and  livelihoods."  But  this  war,  perhaps  already  declining, 
between  educational  theorists  can  really  derive  no  new 
stimulus  from  the  question  of  immigrant  education.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  this  problem  may  in  its  educational  aspects 
be  the  happy  means  of  reconciling  these  two  camps  by  show- 
ing them,  in  returning  to  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
education,  the  identity  of  their  aims.  For  the  education 
of  the  immigrant  offers  to  educators  an  opportunity  for  an 
ideal  experiment  in  an  effort  to  secure  practical  competence 
along  the  inculcating  of  American  social  and  spiritual 
ideals.  It  is  not  first  of  all,  however,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  experiment  that  commends  the  work  to  educators. 
The  subject  of  the  education  of  the  immigrant  is  not  an 
interesting  point  arising  from  within  the  educational  world. 
It  is  rather  the  substance  of  a  social  crisis  with  which  edu- 
cation as  a  public  utility  is  called  upon  to  deal.  The  Smith- 
Lever  bill  now  before  Congress,  providing  for  supplementary 
education  for  "ilHterate  men  and  women  and  those  of  meager 
education"  recognizes  the  detriment  to  any  community 
of  a  considerable  number  of  ignorant  people,  of  whatever 
race  or  nation,  who  whether  literate  or  not  are  too  ignorant 
to  be  socially  and  industrially  competent.  Action  on  the 
Sniith-Lever  l)ill  will  be  interesting  in  the  way  it  will  further 
inUri)ret  the  all  too  various  and  inchoate  general  theory 
behind  the  whole  public  educational    system    in    America. 
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And  while  the  bill  has  not  exclusive  reference  to  immigrants, 
it  will  help  to  clarify  the  principle  on  which  America  will 
educate  the  immigrant  so  far  as  it  educates  him  at  all. 
Will  it  be  on  the  general  protective  theory  that  all  of  us 
are  better  off  for  knowing  our  letters,  or  will  the  education 
of  the  immigrant  be  a  constructive  pohcy,  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  unless  the  immigrant  is  educated  he  can  not 
be  assimilated,  can  never  be  a  promising  candidate  for 
American  citizenship,  can  not  become  competent  in  Amer- 
ican life? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  many  of  the  experiments  in  the 
education  of  the  immigrant  have  been  carried  on  by  various 
societies  on  a  semi-philanthropic  basis.  In  some  places, 
indeed,  notably  in  those  where  numbers  have  been  compell- 
ing, the  courtesies  of  the  public  education  system  have  been 
offered  to  the  foreigner,  to  a  hmited  extent,  in  night  schools 
and  special  classes.  But  the  lack  of  public  conviction  on 
this  point  is  shown  by  the  small  number  of  states  that  have 
any  legislation  at  all  in  the  interests  of  education  for  the 
immigrant.  Massachusetts,  with  its  law  providing  that 
every  community  of  10,000  or  over  must,  and  any  community 
of  less  than  10,000  may,  establish  night  schools,  probably 
has  the  most  hberal  law  on  the  subject  now  in  force.  The 
law  proposed  for  New  York  State  provides  that  every  com- 
munity over  2500  must  provide  night  schools.  The  New 
Jersey  Immigration  Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  when  he  was  Governor,  and  reporting  this  spring 
to  Governor  Fielder,  proposed  that  an  evening  class  shall 
be  provided  by  the  school  district  whenever  twenty  adults 
petition  for  it.  But  most  of  even  the  proposed  legislation 
is  in  the  direction  less  of  real  provision  than  of  encourage- 
ment. The  subsidies  are  still  on  a  very  vague  basis,  a 
half  and  half  policy  of  state  aid,  dependent  upon  taxes 
and  special  subscriptions  that  are  left  largely  to  chance. 

So  long  as  the  manner  of  educating  the  immigrant  is 
semi-philanthropic,  perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  the 
immigrant  to  show  himself  deserving,  to  furnish  at  least  a 
conviction  of  sin,  a  contrite  sense  of  his  ignorance  of  letters, 
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of  Amtrican  ideals,  laws  and  habits.  Yet  from  the  people 
who  in  their  own  country  have  had  very  meager  pro\'ision 
for  public  education,  who  arc  as  little  used  to  our  ways  as 
they  arc  to  our  weather,  who  are  thrown  with  others, 
strangers  to  them  in  race  and  creed,  into  a  colony  remote 
from  the  American  population,  an  "attitude"  of  any  sort 
is  much  to  expect.  They  offer  an  appealing  substitute  for 
it  in  the  bright  blind  hope  they  bring,  in  their  vague  ex- 
pectation that  somehow  or  other,  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
here,  tliey  will  by  some  spontaneous  process  of  assimila- 
tion find  themselves  in  contact  with  American  life.  Toward 
the  educational  opportunities  offered  their  children  they 
have  shown  a  certain  intentness  to  which  Mr.  Claxton, 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education,  thus  testifies:  "That 
these  people  are  interested  in  the  elementary  education 
of  their  children,  or  at  least  obedient  to  the  school  attendance 
laws,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  least  illiterate  element 
of  our  population  is  the  native  born  children  of  foreign  born 
parents.  The  illiteracy  among  the  children  of  native 
bom  parents  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  among  the  native 
bom  children  of  foreign  bom  parents."  The  story  of 
alien  parents  poring  at  night  over  the  first  English  primers 
their  children  bring  from  school  is  a  common  one.  Not 
long  ago  an  Italian  newspaper  published  serially  in  its  pages, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  found  by 
visitors,  tacked  around  the  walls  of  a  number  of  shacks 
in  a  labor  camp — civics  in  rather  stern  form.  Mary  Antin 
tells  of  a  sixteen  year  old  girl  who  in  the  public  library  of 
her  town  happened  upon  the  Little  green  book  that  tells 
how  to  become  a  citizen,  and  raced  home  with  it  to  her 
father  who  pored  over  it  with  tears  of  joy.  The  idea  that 
the  immigrant  colony  isolated  from  American  life  wishes 
to  remain  so,  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  results  of 
efforts  to  merge  such  communities  into  the  life  of  the  town 
or  city. 

"It  is  not  alone  the  cjucstion  of  the  school  education  of 
children,"  says  Commissioner  Claxton,  "the  millions  of 
adult  men  and  women,  and  of  children  older  than  the  upper 
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limit  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  must  be 
lookt  after;  they  must  be  prepared  for  American  citizen- 
ship and  for  participation  in  our  democratic  industrial, 
social  and  reUgious  life.  The  proper  education  of  these 
people  is  a  duty  which  the  nation  owes  to  itself  and  to  them. 
It  can  neglect  this  duty  only  to  their  hurt  and  its  own 
peril.  No  systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  work  out 
the  best  methods  therefor.  We  have  little  definite  usable 
knowledge  of  the  varying  characteristics  of  the  several 
races.  We  are  ignorant  even  of  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  to  teach  them  to  speak  and  understand  Enghsh.  To 
work  out  the  several  phases  of  this  \-ital  problem  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  immigrants  and  their  children  should  be  the 
task  of  this  bureau,  and  the  bureau  will  gladly  undertake 
it  whenever  funds  are  made  available  for  that  pvu-pose." 
Meanwhile,  while  a  federal  poHcy  toward  the  education 
of  the  immigrant  is  still  lacking,  and  while  the  states  legis- 
late slowly  in  this  direction,  where  they  legislate  at  all, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  machinery  of  the  law  and 
all  the  organization  of  a  complete  educational  system  with 
extension  powers  is  not  necessary  in  order  that  every  school 
district  may  provide  a  very  effectual  means  of  educating 
its  immigrant  population,  of  supplying  a  kind  of  local 
first  aid.  In  every  community,  small  or  large,  where  there 
is  a  group  of  aliens,  experiments  in  educating  them  will 
be  found  to  be  possible  and  practicable  and  rewarding.  In 
this  respect,  superintendents  and  local  boards  and  school 
principals  may  have  great  power  of  initiative,  a  power  to 
make  experiments  upon  which  communities  and  states  will 
act,  and  because  of  which  they  are  far  more  likely  to  act. 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  solely  by  the  passing  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory  night  or  continuation  school  laws, 
that  immigrant  education  will  prosper,  but  by  the  community 
interest  that  will  show  in  the  natiu-e  of  the  education  pro- 
vided. The  efforts  to  make  special  provision  for  immigrants 
will  increase  in  proportion  as  communities,  and  especially 
the  educators  in  them,  realize  that  provision  of  this  sort 
is  not  dependent  upon  a  refinement  of  educational  system, 
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but  is  a  direct  response  to  an  immediate  civic  need — a  need 
that  exists  an  any  town  where  there  is  an  immigrant  colony 
large  or  small. 

Before    the    district    superintendent    begins    to    develop 
the  means  for  the  general  education  of  the  adult  immigrants 
in  his  communities,  he  can  effectively  prepare  for  this  work 
by  putting  the  regular  school  education  of  immigrant  chil- 
dren upon  a  firmer  basis.     The  young  children  of  many 
immigrant    families    arriving    in    new    communities    never 
reach  the  schools,  and  since  there  is  no  record  of  their  ar- 
rival, the  regular  means  for  enforcing  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  fail.     A  few  years  ago  the  federal  authorities 
at  Ellis  Island  supplied  four  states  with  lists  of  the  children 
of  school  age  who  were  destined  for  towns  in  these  states. 
The  various  school  districts  then  investigated  each  case. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  addresses  were  wrong, 
many   children   were   thus   reached   and   brought   into   the 
schools;  some  were  found  to  be  illegally  employed  in  fac- 
tories or  "homework,"  some  to  have  working  papers;  and 
some   to   be   in    attendance   at   parochial   schools.     Every 
school  district  can  secure  the  necessary  lists,  and,  perhaps 
by  the  assistance  of  volunteer  workers  unless     or  until     the 
staff  of  attendance  ofhcers  is  made  adequate,  put  its  educa- 
tion of  immigrant  children  at  once  upon  a  definite  basis. 
In  very  many  cases  it  is  not  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  comulsory  education  laws  that  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
emi^hatically  to  the  inmiigrant  parents;  oftener  they  merely 
need  to  be  told  of  the  existence  of  such  laws,  of  the  location 
of  public  schools  and  of  the  advisability  of  seeing  that  their 
children  are  registered  in  them  at  once.     Already  puzzled 
by  the  new  life  and  the  new  work,  and  timid  before  American 
institutions,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  parents  do  not 
set  out  aggressively  to  learn  at  once  how  and  where  the  new 
land  will  educate  their  children. 

When  the  little  group  of  non-English  speaking  children 
does  arrive  at  the  school  in  a  comparatively  small  town, 
they  form  a  disturbing  element.  The  "C"  classes  in  the 
larger  cities  are   familiar  to   all   educators,   but   a  special 
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arrangement  of  this  sort  seems  formidable  to  the  small 
town  with  its  naturally  less  flexible  system.  Yet  a  special 
class  where  children  of  various  ages  may  learn  English  be- 
fore being  relegated  to  the  classes  for  which  their  previous 
teaching  and  their  mental  development  fit  them,  involves 
a  very  slight  extension  of  the  teaching  staff,  if  indeed  it  re- 
quires any  extension  at  all.  Moreover,  the  formation  of 
such  a  class  is  soon  found  to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  For, 
if  according  to  the  practise  in  American  schools,  even  in 
New  York  City,  until  a  few  years  ago,  foreign  children  of 
from  II  to  14  years,  some  of  whom  have  had  considerable 
instruction  in  the  old  country,  are  put  in  the  primary  grades, 
with  native  children  of  from  6  to  9  years,  the  resulting  in- 
compatibilities of  races  and  temperaments,  provoked  and 
exaggerated  by  differences  in  age  and  especially  by  differ- 
ences in  experience,  are  a  sterner  challenge  than  the  boldest 
system  of  pedagogy  can  wisely  undertake  to  meet.  It  is 
hard  to  know  which  deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  the 
teacher  who  can  not  make  her  simplest  commands  intelligible 
to  her  foreign  charges,  and  who  is  too  busy  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  class  to  devise  ways  of  making  herself  under- 
stood; or  the  little  aliens  who  do  not  even  know  when  to 
get  up  and  when  to  sit  down  except  by  watching  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

The  teaching  in  "C"  classes  has  been  found  to  be  most 
efi'ective  when  in  its  main  work,  the  teaching  of  language, 
it  makes  large  use  of  concrete  objects  and  pictures,  of  ear 
training,  singing  and  of  seat  work,  such  as  matching  colors, 
and  piecing  out  words  from  cut  up  material.  Arithmetic 
is  usually  left  until  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  term.  It  has 
been  found  that  civics  and  local  geography  arouse  keen 
interest  in  "C"  class  children,  undoubtedly  because  they 
help  to  show  the  child  his  relation  to  American  life,  help 
him  to  make  the  connections  that  must  be  made.  The 
immigrant  child  has  often  a  startlingly  mature  sense  of 
his  need  in  these  directions.  Various  expositions  of  the 
teaching  of  "C"  classes  and  model  lessons  which  have  been 
prepared  and  used  in  such  places  as  New  York  City  might 
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well  serve  in  other  communities  for  suggestion,  but,  for  the 
present  at  least,  in  all  the  methods  of  educating  the  immi- 
grant, whether  child  or  adult,  much  must  be  determined 
by  the  supervisors  and  by  principals  and  teachers,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  particular  community  and  the  kind  of 
immigrant  concerned. 

If  the  cities  have  thus  far  led  in  the  beginnings  of  immi- 
grant education,  in  the  estabUshment  of  "C"  classes,  they 
are,  in  spite  of  their  more  extensive  educational  system, 
not  so  well  fitted  as  the  smaller  industrial  communities  for 
the  most  significant  experiment  in  the  education  of  immi- 
grant minors,  the  establishment  of  night  and  day  "con- 
tinuation schools."  Hundreds  of  towns  thruout  the  country 
have  exactly  the  conditions  that  point  to  the  experiment 
— a  large  number  of  immigrant  children  who  get  their  work- 
ing papers  at  the  age  of  14,  and  a  particular  industry  in 
the  town,  a  large  glass  manufactory,  a  textile  factory,  or 
a  raih-oad  repair  shop.  The  child  of  an  unskilled  immigrant 
workman  with  a  large  family  must  go  to  work  at  the  first 
possible  moment,  and  he  prefers  the  factory  to  the  school 
because  he  can  see  a  close  connection  between  the  factory 
and  his  family's  needs.  In  Chicago,  412  out  of  500  children 
told  a  factory  inspector  they  would  rather  work  than  go 
to  school:  "School  ain't  no  good"  said  one;  "The  Holy 
Father  he  can  send  yer  to  hell,  and  the  boss  he  can  take  away 
yer  job  er  raise  yer  pay,  the  teacher  she  can't  do  nothing." 
And  another:  "You  never  understands  what  they  tells 
you  in  school,  and  you  can  learn  right  ofl  to  do  things  in 
a  factory."  But  the  child  finds  that  the  limit  of  learning 
to  "do  things"  in  the  factory  is  soon  and  sharply  reached. 
He  and  the  thousands  like  him  are  the  logical  pupils  of  the 
continuation  schools. 

Night  continuation  schools  are  naturally  more  readily 
established  than  day.  But  altho  night  schools  will  always 
be'necessary  for  adults  whose  reahzation  of  their  own  needs  is 
definite  and  clear,  and  whose  sterner  experience  makes  them 
more  able  to  conquer  physical  weariness,  they  are  obviously 
less  fitted  for  growing  boys  and  girls.     Germany  has  had 
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to  substitute  day  continuation  schools  for  night  schools; 
and  England  who  built  up  practically  her  entire  system  of 
industrial  education  upon  the  evening  school  basis,  shows 
that  she  is  reconsidering.  The  most  obvious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  day  continuation  schools,  securing  the  co- 
operation of  employers,  will  be  met  more  and  more  surely 
as  the  employer  is  made  to  see  that  the  instruction  given 
in  the  trades  is  of  a  sort  from  which  he  will  directly  benefit. 
Instruction  of  this  kind  can  of  course  be  given  only  by  a 
person  that  is  at  once  a  skilled,  practical  workman  and  an 
able  teacher.  Since  such  persons  are  obviously  few,  much 
is  to  be  hoped  from  the  teachers'  training  schools,  such  as 
the  one  in  Rochester,  which  aim  to  make  able  workmen  also 
able  teachers. 

Whatever  the  provision  made  for  the  vocational  train- 
ing of  immigrant  boys  and  girls,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  need  of  vocational  guidance.  Even  more  than 
native  children,  they  need  information  about  the  conditions 
of  employment,  the  future  of  various  occupations  and  wages. 
They  need  to  know  that  if  they  have  weak  lungs  they  must 
not  go  to  work  in  brass  foundries,  and  that  their  cherished 
story  of  the  mason  that  earns  $8  a  day  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  mason  averages  only  176 
days  in  the  year.  Accurate  information  of  this  sort,  re- 
ceived by  those  qualified  to  secure  it,  and  constantly  re- 
vised to  meet  changing  conditions,  is  one  direct  means  both 
for  the  more  successful  assimilation  of  natives  into  industry, 
and  for  the  assimilation  of  aliens  into  American  industry, 
and  thus,  in  a  manner,  into  the  whole  scheme  of  American 
Hfe. 

Certainly  it  will  not  settle  the  whole  question  of  the 
assimilation  of  the  immigrant  boy  and  girl.  For  if  assimila- 
tion is  a  matter  of  understandings  and  ideas  and  not  merely 
of  maimers  and  customs,  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  for  the 
child  to  become  assimilated  unless  his  parents  and  his  home 
are  included  in  the  general  scheme.  If  there  were  no 
other  argument  for  not  leaving  the  education  of  adult  immi- 
grants to  charity  and  welfare  organizations,   there  would 
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always  remain  the  impossibility  of  really  educating  in 
American  language,  ideals  and  habits  a  child  who  at  night 
returns  to  a  home  in  an  immigrant  community  to  a  father 
and  mother  isolated  from  American  ways,  hearing  no  English 
working  in  foreign  colonies  and  so  having  not  even  the 
ordinar>'  contact  with  American  life.  But,  in  themselves, 
as  well  as  in  their  relation  to  their  children,  adult  immi- 
grants have  well  justified  the  efforts  made  to  educate  them. 
The  Federal  Immigration  Commission  found  that  as  soon 
as  English  is  acquired,  not  only  do  the  immigrant's  stand- 
ards of  living  change,  but  distribution  and  j^roper  adjust- 
ment in  industrial  ranks  occur.  It  is  true  that  night 
schools  are  being  rapidly  extended  and  that  in  some  cities 
they  exist  now  in  carefully  graded  form.  Yet,  in  the  state 
which  last  year  received  the  greatest  volume  of  immigra- 
tion, but  one  adult  out  of  thirteen  is  being  reached  by  the 
schools;  the  other  twelve  are  scattered  in  the  congested 
tenement  districts  or  thruout  the  industrial  communities 
and  labor  camps.  The  average  length  of  the  classes  now 
estabHshed  is  extremely  short.  They  are  open  during  the 
winter  months  when  industrial  actixity  and  night  work  are 
greatest,  and  they  usually  close  in  the  spring  at  the  beginning 
of  the  heavy  migration,  leaving  no  public  means  for  a  new- 
comer to  acquire  English  until  he  has  been  several  months 
in  the  country.  By  this  time  he  is  probably  part  of  an 
immigrant  colony  that,  on  a  sort  of  defensive  principle, 
has  grown  closer  and  closer  together  and  more  and  more 
isolated,  and  he  thinks  that  perhaps  this  is  his  safest  de- 
pendence in  the  new  coimtry,  the  position  which  he  is  cx- 
pecti'd  to  fill.  In  tlie  simnner  evening  schools,  where  they 
ha\e  been  tried,  the  attendance  was  found  to  be  sHghtly 
greater  tlian  in  the  winter. 

Various  communities  whicli  have  tried  charging  the  night 
school  students  a  small  fee  conunend  it  as  a  means  of  weeding 
out  the  frivolous.  But  the  problem  of  night  school  teachers 
is  not  so  nmch  to  weed  out  tlu'  frivolous,  as  to  hold  the  earn- 
est and  intense  student  wlio  after  a  few  weeks  becomes 
discouraged  because  the  course  or  the  teacher  does  not  meet 
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his  needs,  because  in  his  lack  of  understanding  his  interest 
flags,  his  physical  weariness  overpowers  him  more  and  more 
each  night,  until  in  a  panic  of  fear  and  discouragement  he 
sees  his  dream  of  becoming  Americanized  depart.  Anyone 
that  has  watched  the  faces  of  a  group  of  men  in  a  beginning 
night  school  class  knows  with  what  agonizing  effort  work 
is  done  by  these  minds  unused  to  exercise,  and  in  many 
cases  dulled  instead  of  sharpened  by  the  experiences  that 
they  have  known.  If  effort  of  this  intensity  brings  within 
a  few  weeks  no  result  that  the  man  can  appreciate,  the  immi- 
grant's whole  constructive  ideal,  his  chance  in  American 
life,  falls  like  a  house  of  cards.     It  can  never  be  raised  again. 

It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to  imply  that  immigrants  in 
night  school  classes  are  easy  material.  But,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  work  is  so  difficult  and  the  reaction  of  failure 
so  disastrous,  it  is  the  more  important  to  call  attention  to 
the  things  that  are  most  often  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  well  intended  classes.  One  of  these  things  is  undoubtedly 
a  mistaken  system  of  grading.  The  separation  of  students 
by  races  is  obviously  a  means  of  stirring  race  feelings  that 
are  already  too  responsive.  Classification  by  age  is  ob- 
viously illogical;  and  the  knowledge  of  Enghsh  is  not  a 
sufficiently  inclusive  basis,  tho  it  can  never  be  disregarded. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  use  the  same  exercises  for  the  man 
that  has  read  Dante  but  knows  only  a  few  words  of  English 
and  for  the  man  that  can  not  read  ten  words  in  his  own 
language  but  knows  as  much  English  as  his  compatriot. 
Probably  a  classification  by  literacy  and  by  knowledge  of 
English  together  is  best.  Much  of  this  becomes  a  matter 
of  expediency  and  of  equipment. 

There  has  been  much  question  as  to  the  due  qualifications 
of  the  night  school  teacher.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  tired  day 
school  teacher  extending  his  or  her  income.  New  Jersey 
past  a  law  requiring  night  school  teachers  to  have  a  special 
certificate,  to  get  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  immigrant's  language.  That  law  was  amended 
last  spring,  for  the  obvious  advantage  of  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  immigrant's  language  was  not  often  enough 
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found  in  connection  with  vitality  and  power  to  teach. 
Supcr\-isors  of  night  schools  condemn  emphatically  the 
translation  exercise  method  into  which  the  teacher  whose 
chief  asset  is  a  knowledge  of  the  student's  own  language 
is  all  too  Hkcly  to  drift. 

This  sort  of  method  lacks  the  very  thing  most  needed 
in  a  night  school  course  of  study — the  opportunity  for  en- 
gaging all  the  class  together  in  a  conversational  way,  of 
keeping  up  interest  thru  a  general  activity  and  participa- 
tion.    The  night  school  student  can  not  be  counted  upon 
to  furnish    an    abstract  zeal  for  knowledge.     He  is  not  a 
student  in  the  general  sense  at  all,   reaching  out  for  any 
knowledge  that  comes  his  way;  he  is  a  grown  man,  child- 
like in  his  ignorance  and  need,  but  often  mature  indeed  in 
his  ideas  and  realizations,  and  sharply  conscious  of  his  need 
in  very  particular  directions.     This  is  why  he  can  not  be 
given  a  child's  primer  and  set  to  declaiming — "I  see  a  cat" 
or  "What  does  little  birdie  say."     It  is  not. the  priniitive- 
ness  of  the  method  in  such  primers  that  is  unsuited  to  him, 
but  the  lack  of  ideas  and  conceptions.     He  can  be  given 
the  simple  words  he  needs  for  the  things  in  his  home,  the 
things  he  wants  from  the  shop,  the  things  he  works  with 
during  the  day,  the  steam  hoist,  the  drill,  the  pick,  the  push- 
cart, in  their  proper  relations,  in  a  form  suited  to  his  maturer 
experience.     A   set  of  elementary'  lessons   which  was  used 
verv  successfully  was  devised  wliile  its  wTiter  sat  by  a  dam 
and  heard  the  foreman  gi\'ing  her   prospective  pupils  their 
orders.     Very  effective  sets  of  6  or  lo  lessons  have  been 
ba-scd  upon  separate  trades  and  occupations,  those  of  the 
stone  masons,   fruit  dealers,   etc.     The  lessons  are  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer,  and  are  often  carried  on  by 
the  aid  of  pictures,  charts  or  a  mirrorscope,  or  are  accom- 
panied by  an  acting  out  of  the  idea  by  teacher  and  pupils. 
This  method  of  work  has  succeeded  where  the  method  of 
devoting  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  a  term  to  conju- 
gating the  verb  "go"  in  all  its  tenses  has  failed.     Those 
that  go  on  to  the  evening  high  schools  can  be  asked  to  pursue 
points  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.     The  elementary  students 
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can  be  kept  interested  only  so  long  as  they  see  that  they 
can  use  every  day  what  they  have  learned  the  night  before. 

The  night  school  men  like  the  children,  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  geography.  Social  workers  who  have  come  over 
in  the  steerage  with  them  tell  of  their  absorbing  interest 
in  maps  and  in  descriptions  of  the  continent.  Perhaps  a 
night  school  student  would  profit  little  by  the  task  of 
learning  the  capital  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  but  a 
knowledge  of  its  physical  geography,  of  what  are  the  in- 
dustries of  various  towns  and  cities,  of  what  is  raised  in 
California  and  what  in  New  Jersey  may  concern  him  very 
directly  indeed.  It  has  been  proposed,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  congestion  in  our  cities  and  to  keep  peasants  and  land- 
lovers  out  of  the  sweat-shops,  that  the  Division  of  Distribu- 
tion in  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  shall  furnish  to 
the  immigrant  information  about  the  various  agricultural 
districts  and  the  demand  in  them  for  workmen.  Altho 
the  logical  time  to  do  this  is  at  landing,  there  is  at  least  a 
possibihty  that  immigrants  dissatisfied  with  their  begin- 
ning in  the  new  country  might,  thru  a  study  of  the  country 
in  school,  be  able  to  make  elsewhere  a  start  in  a  kind  of  life 
for  which  they  are  better  fitted. 

In  this  matter  of  helping  the  immigrant  to  find  himself 
industrially,  practically  nothing  has  been  done.  Of  his 
need  for  instruction  in  civics,  in  the  study  of  American 
law  and  political  conditions,  there  has  been  a  readier  con- 
ception. The  graded  courses  in  civics  that  have  been  out- 
lined cover  the  general  scheme  and  piu'pose  of  government 
in  its  city,  state,  and  federal  functions,  and  a  study  of 
American  history  conveyed  chiefly  thru  its  dramatic 
personalities  and  struggles.  The  study  of  civics  must 
convey  to  many  immigrants  a  marvelously  new  conception 
of  law  and  government.  Governmental  power  indeed  in  the 
form  of  autocratic  authority,  is  no  new  conception  to  him; 
but  the  law  as  a  social  thing  is  a  new  idea.  Very  often  the 
night  class  itself  is  the  first  form  in  which  he  has  ever  con- 
ceived society — the  first  thing  to  which  he  has  had  a  sense 
of  "belonging."     At  first,  true  to  this  old  counry  tradition. 
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he  understands  best  the  concrete  manifestations  of  govern- 
mental power  and  service,  the  postman,  the  pohceman, 
the  magistrate ;  but  gradually  thru  the  study  of  functions, 
he  can  be  brought  to  see  significances,  can  be  given  an 
understanding  of  history  and  of  political  parties.  Cer- 
tainly not  until  he  has  these  is  he  really  fitted  for  naturaliza- 
tion. The  present  state  of  the  naturalization  problem, 
its  corrupt*  connection  with  politics  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culties it  offers  to  aliens,  commends  putting  citizenship 
classes  in  the  evening  schools  upon  a  distinctive  basis. 
Thru  such  classes,  men  may  be  assisted  in  making  out  their 
first  and  their  second  papers;  and  it  may  come  about  some 
day  that  by  an  amendment  of  the  present  naturalization 
law,  there  will  be  direct  cooperation  between  the  schools  of 
citizenship  thruout  the  country  and  the  federal  naturaliza- 
tion authorities. 

In  connection  with  the  classes  in  citizenship,  the  men 
feel  keen  interest  in  short  lectures  by  town  officials, 
naturaUzation  officers,  and  so  on.  In  these  lectures  and  in 
others  of  a  more  general  character,  in  recreation  centers 
and  in  public  libraries,  especially  the  State  Traveling 
Liljraries,  available  to  any  community,  are  to  be  found 
valuable  alhes  for  the  local  education  boards  in  the  effort 
to  educate  the  immigrant.  Especially  the  collections  of 
foreign  books  in  the  State  Traveling  Libraries  suggest 
interesting  possibilities  in  the  case  of  those  immigrants 
that  can  read  in  their  own  language.  Surely  the  whole 
aim  of  educating  the  immigrant  in  America  is  not  to  con- 
vert all  his  capacities  into  exclusively  American  terms,  but 
rather  to  enable  him  to  realize  his  characteristic  spiritual 
forces  and  racial  qualities  even  as  he  adapts  them  to  a  new 
manner  of  life  and  a  new  civilization.  The  demand  upon 
the  State  Libraries  for  foreign  books  might  well  be  in- 
creased, for  in  reading  them  the  innnigrant  may  greatly 
supplement  liis  faltering  English  education  with  ideas  for 
which  he  does  not  liave  to  master  a  new  medium. 

If  the  innnigrant  woman  is  last  to  be  considered,  it  is  not 
because  her  needs  are  least.     It  is  at  least  as  necessary  for 
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her  to  learn  English  as  it  is  for  her  husband  and  her  boys 
and  girls.     After  all,  it  is  she  who  must  Americanize  the 
home,  and  for  playing  this  part  in  the  assimilation  of  her 
family,   her  previous   experience  has  left   her   quite   unfit. 
She  has  been  used  to  a  very  different  chmate  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  when  the  first  cold  winds  blow  here  in  the 
fall,  she  sets  herself  and  her  family  to  tightening  every  door 
and    window    and    caulking    them    with    rags.     Abstract 
theories  of  ventilation  will  not  reach  her;  but  if  she  can  be 
shown  that  the  colds  and  pneumonia  of  the  winter  have 
been  due  to  the  stuffiness  of  her  house  and  can  be  persuaded, 
let  us  say  in  the  spring,  to  try  ventilating  as  an  experiment, 
she  will  appreciate  the  habit  at  its  true  value.     Of  American 
foods    and   cooking,    most   immigrant    women   have   little 
conception;  they  use  largely  the  indiscriminate  tho  sizable 
coffee  cakes  of  the  lowest  grade  bake-shops,  they  fry  all  their 
meat,   usually  pork,   and  with  the  exception  of  potatoes 
and  cabbage,  they  do  not  understand  the  use  of  vegetables 
at  all.     "Yes,  they  look  very  nice,"  one  woman  said  of  the 
vegetable  array  in  the  market,  "but  I  can  not  have  soup 
every  day  in  summer."     They  know  as  Httle  about  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  money  as  they  know  about 
the  contents  of  the  market.     And  when  the  baby  that  has 
been  given  beer  or  coffee  for  breakfast  and  put  to  sleep, 
covered   with  feather  pillows,   in   a  room   that  for  many 
weeks  has  not  been  swept  by  a  current  of  outside  air,  de- 
velops pneumonia,   the  mother  is  in  a  helpless  panic  of 
fear. 

In  some  night  schools  women  have  already  been  admitted 
to  the  classes.  But  most  immigrant  women  can  not  leave 
their  homes  at  night.  In  the  afternoons,  however,  they 
could  attend  classes,  when  they  could  be  taught  Enghsh, 
and,  largely  by  practical  demonstration  the  principles  of 
hygiene,  food,  cooking  and  sanitation.  Only  a  constructive 
poUcy  of  education,  not  casual  and  temporary  reUef  work, 
will  reach  the  pitiful  group  of  dereUcts  one  finds  in  the 
women  of  almost  any  immigrant  colony — often  stranded 
away  even  from  their  own  families.     Experiment  has  shown 
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that  the  work  of  "domestic  education"  in  immigrant 
communities  is  a  hopeful  one.  Perhaps  no  result  of  it  is 
more  important  than  the  solidarity  it  develops,  by  which 
the  miniature  foreign  city  apart  at  one  end  of  the  town  is 
swept  by  a  general  impulse  toward  assimilation  and  ex- 
pands in  this  new  common  interest  and  inspiration. 

In  the  unfinished  subways  and  in  the  sweatshops  of  our 
cities,  in  all  our  mines  and  along  our  canals,  our  roads  and 
aqueducts,  in  the  factories,  canneries  and  foundries  of  our 
towns,  toil  the  hosts  of  our  immigrant  population — Ameri- 
can producers.  What  do  they  deserve  of  America?  In 
considering  this  question  the  American  people  has  to 
appraise  its  responsibility  not  only  to  a  large  body  of  pro- 
ducers, but  to  a  host  of  men  and  women  in  its  towns, 
potential  for  good  and  for  harm,  bringing  their  un-American 
disabihties  it  is  true,  but  often  bringing  spiritual  and 
mental  capacities  that  are  also  un-American.  The  least 
fortunate  among  them  bring  a  new  belief  in  life,  a  belief  in 
America,  and  a  mighty  sum  of  good  will,  which  only  by  our 
aid  can  be  converted  into  power — for  their  use  and  for 
ours. 

Frances  A.  Kellor 

New  York 


Ill 

ON    RECONSTRUCTING    THE    CURRICULUM    IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Courses  of  study  follow  definite  lines  of  development 
and  the  present  courses  of  study  in  our  high  schools  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Many  of  the  subjects  presented 
are  hoary  with  antiquity.  Latin  was  once  the  sole  hterary 
medium  of  communication  among  educated  people;  there- 
fore, the  knowledge  of  Latin  became  a  necessary  part  of 
a  hberal  education.  Then  as  conditions  changed  and  Utera- 
tures  in  other  languages  appeared,  other  reasons  were 
advanced  for  the  retention  of  this  study  in  the  curriculum. 
It  had  wonderful  disciplinary  and  cultural  possibilities, 
it  was  said,  and  these  same  arguments  have  been  advanced 
on  behalf  of  every  subject  since  admitted  to  the  approved 
list.  Somewhere  in  the  dim  past  there  was  born  the  con- 
viction that  for  any  and  all  persons  craving  an  education 
certain  abstract  studies  such  as  Latin,  algebra,  physics, 
ancient  history,  and  the  like  possess  an  exceptional  value  in 
unfolding  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  in  developing  that 
will-o'-the-wisp  quahty  called  culture.  Upon  this  belief 
the  accepted  curriculum  rests.  The  studies  offered  are 
not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  especially  good  for  mental 
discipHne  and  culture. 

And  yet  most  of  us  have  hved  long  enough  to  have  seen 
changes  in  the  accepted  list  of  studies.  Greek  has  had  to 
give  way  before  the  onward  rush  of  modern  languages, 
and  we  need  not  go  back  in  our  educational  history  farther 
than  three  decades  to  find  EngUsh  and  the  natiural  sciences 
making  strenuous  demands  for  consideration.  In  fact, 
they  were  so  insistent  in  their  demands  that  they  were 
adopted  into  the  high  school  family  of  studies  with  all. the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  elder  children.  The  fact  that 
there  have  been  changes  is  the  basis  of  hope  that  there 
will  be  changes.     It  is  not  an  instance  of  "as  it  was  in  the 
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beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be."     Change  is  natural, 
and  change  is  imminent. 

Lest  it  might  be  suspected  that  I  am  simply  an  icono- 
clast, let  me  say  some  good  words  for  the  present  curricu- 
lum. The  subjects  offered  play  an  important  part  as 
tools  in  higher  education.  The  young  man  who  success- 
fully does  his  high  school  work  is  well  fitted  for  his  college 
career.  The  high  schools  and  academies  offering  these 
approved  courses  arc  doing  a  magnificent  work  in  training 
the  future  leaders  of  society — its  lawyers,  its  law-makers, 
its  executive  and  judicial  officers,  its  clergymen,  its  doc- 
tors, its  engineers.  These  schools  are  giving  the  educa- 
tion that  according  to  oiir  present  lights  seems  best  fitted 
to  train  these  future  servants  of  society  to  do  their  work 
intelligently  and  efficiently.  An  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  mother  tongue  and  its  priceless  storehouse  of  litera- 
ture, the  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  some 
skill  in  mathematics,  some  considerable  study  of  his- 
tor>',  a  little  science,  the  development  of  the  power  to 
make  graphic  representation,  and  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  music;  this  in  brief  is  the  equipment. 

There  arc  many  good  things  also  that  may  be  said  about 
this  equipment.  The  arrangement  of  the  studies  is  well 
balanced.  They  appeal  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
pro\-ided  each  subject  is  properly  presented  and  both  the 
thought-content  and  the  disciplinary-content  are  properly 
utilized.  The  courses  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  No 
sham  or  hodge-podge  has  ever  been  able  to  do  that,  and, 
moreover,  they  seem  to  have  worked  well  in  turning  out 
an  excellent  product.  The  course  properly  pursued  re- 
sults in  educating  well-informed,  self-poised  young  men 
and  women,  who  can  give  a  reason  for  things  and  who  can 
take  a  few  steps  at  least  along  the  path  of  independent 
thought.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  schemes  of 
study  with  such  results  may  be  Ughtly  assailed  or  easily 
overthrown.  The  old  line  high  school  curriculuin  nmst 
stand.  It  has  justified  its  existence  by  its  works.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  a  course  of  study  represents  a  state  of 
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needs  already  past ;  but  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this 
for  it  deUvers  us  from  an  ever-shifting  flow  and  flux,  and  in- 
troduces the  most  desirable  element  of  stability.  There  ^is 
a  double  danger  tho  to  be  avoided.  On  the  one  hand  the 
extreme  of  change  and  instability  must  be  avoided,  and 
on  the  other  there  must  be  safety  from  the  danger  of  fos- 
silization  and  of  the  arrest  of  development. 

We  may  call  those  who  defend  the  old  line  course  stand- 
patters in  education  if  we  wish.  We  may  say  that  they 
are  victims  of  their  own  breeding,  or  environment,  or  tem- 
perament. We  may  say  that  they  are  unduly  conserva- 
tive because  of  their  advanced  age,  but  these  standpatters 
hold  the  citadel.  They  need  not  sally  forth;  they  may  rest 
quietly  behind  their  defences.  Their  chief  defence  is:  first, 
the  number  of  fine  graduates;  second,  the  rank  these  take 
in  college  work ;  and  third,  the  success  attained  by  these 
graduates  in  after  life.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
disgrace  attached  to  being  a  standpatter,  rather  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  much  justification  in  being  one. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  that  must  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Schools  and  com-ses 
of  study  should  reflect  the  present  needs  of  the  several 
communities  where  the  schools  are  located.  Under  mod- 
ern conditions  of  huge,  overgrown,  city  communities,  of 
congested  population,  of  highly  speciaUzed  character  of 
all  industrial  work,  unless  a  student  knows  some  one  thing 
well,  he  knows  nothing.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  bustUng, 
industrial  age,  but  our  schools  do  not,  to  a  sufiiciently 
appreciable  extent,  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Society 
needs  many  more  kinds  of  trained  citizens  than  the  old 
course  of  study  provides.  The  vastness  and  complexity 
of  the  social  organism  have  not  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. It  may  be  that  the  schoolmasters  have  erred  in 
their  judgment  of  educational  values.  They  may  have  be- 
lieved that  the  practical  can  not  be  cultural,  discipUnary, 
or  in  any  way  valuable.  They  may  have  attached  too 
much  importance  to  certain  preferred  subjects  of  their  own 
hking.     Many  of  these  statements  apply  with  equal  force 
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to  the  elementary  schools  and  to  colleges ;  but  the  secondary 
school  seems  at  present  to  be  at  the  storm  center  and  the 
demand  seems  to  be  that  the  secondary  school's  plan  be 
enlarged  to  meet  not  only  the  demands  of  the  present  but 
also  those  of  the  future.  These  demands  mean  new  courses 
of  study  that  will  reflect  the  great  acti\-ities  found  in  so- 
ciety, industrial  and  commercial.  These  courses,  to  be 
really  worth  while,  must  supply  the  needed  material  for 
prolonged  mental  effort;  they  must  challenge  effort  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  old  closely  knit,  complex,  and 
highly  organized  course  of  study  does,  effort  to  the  same 
degree  that  the  hterary  subjects  now  call  forth.  What  are 
high  schools  for  if  not  to  furnish  the  supply  for  the  needs 
of  society?  The  failure  to  reflect  community  life  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  one  objection  to  the  present  courses, 
but  this  is  not  all. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  growing  aversion  among  boys 
and  girls  to  manual  labor,  and  that  the  schools  consciously 
or  unconsciously  cultivate  this  aversion,  and  that  we  are 
training  too  many  doctors  and  lawyers  and  too  few  indus- 
trial workers.  But  is  that  the  fault  of  the  schools  as  much 
as  it  is  the  fault  of  society?  Is  it  not  a  natural  tendency 
to  desire  to  ascend  in  the  social  scale?  What  power  is 
there  anywhere  to  say  to  a  young  man,  "There  are  already 
too  manv  in  the  profession  and  too  few  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 
You  can  not  take  a  course  that  fits  for  a  medical  college  or  a 
law  school."  Economic  pressure  in  the  professions  them- 
selves will  regulate  these  conditions  sooner  or  later,  for 
time  is  the  solvent  for  many  perjilcxing  problems  of  this 
character.  But  there  is  one  valid  objection:  the  courses 
of  study  have  over-emphasized  the  preparation  for  the 
learned  professions  and  have  thus  offered  a  means  of  adap- 
tation for  the  comparatively  few.  If  education  is  the 
process  by  which  the  individual  is  adapted  to  his  environ- 
ment, then  many  schools  have  failed,  for  they  have  tried 
to  make  future  jjrofessional  men  out  of  jioor  or  unworthy 
material  and  they  have  not  provided  proper  instruction 
for  those  with  other  outlooks  upon  life.     It  would  seem 
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that  while  the  schools  have  been  oversupplying  the  pro- 
fessional market,  and  not  always  with  desirable  material, 
they  have  been  undersupplying  the  demand  for  trained 
workmen.  We  have  strest  the  training  of  the  mind  at 
the  expense  of  the  training  of  the  hand. 

There  are  still  other  valid  objections.     The  usual   type 
of  high  school  graduates  only  a  small  percentage  of  its  en- 
tering class.     The  school  points   with  pride  to  the  num- 
ber of  fine  graduates,  but  not  to  the  fine  number  of  graduates. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  many  heads  of  schools  at  com- 
mencement see  in  their  mind's  eye  behind  the  ranks  of 
beaming  graduates  the  far  larger  number  of  students  who 
entered  but  fell  by  the  way!     How  many  times  have  our 
souls    been    stirred    and    oiur     consciences     aroused    when 
pupils  left  school  because  they  were  not  getting  what  they 
needed  most;  and  we  knew  it.     Perhaps  our  hands  were 
tied,  and  we  were  ourselves  the  unwiUing  victims  of  some 
huge  educational  machine,   but  even  these  considerations 
did  not  make  us  feel  any  happier.     For  it  is  a  truth  that  in 
a  vast  number  of  instances  our  schools  are  misfits.     Even 
in  the  case  of  our  best  students  we  seldom  discriminate 
between  those  who  succeed  because  of  their  teachers  and 
those  who  succeed  despite  their  teachers.      We  may  try  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  reason  so  many  pupils  leave 
high  school  is  because  they  enter  with  no  intention  of  re- 
maining,  because  they  have  infirmity  of  purpose  or  lack 
of  adequate  preparation  for  effective  work.     We  may  think 
the  shrinkage  is  due  to  frequent  absences  causing  irrepara- 
ble breaks  in  the  work;    and  in  many  instances  these  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.     But  if  our  courses  were  bet- 
ter adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  just  such  pupils,  if  they 
found  it  worth  while  to  remain,  would  we  not  graduate  a 
much  larger  percentage?     In  my  own  experience,   I  have 
found  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  entering  classes  are  in- 
tellectually incapable  of  doing  the  first  year  high  school 
work  as  at  present  arranged,  but  I  do  not  graduate  the  re- 
maining seventy  per  cent  who  are  capable. 

There    is    an    immense    intellectual,    educational,    and 
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economic  waste;  pupils  wiisting  their  time  and  strength 
upon  subjects  for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  teachers  wasting 
their  fine  efforts  upon  hopeless  material,  teaching  Latin 
and  algebra  to  those  who  should  be  learning  domestic  science 
or  carpentry,  giving  instruction  in  biology  where  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  spend  a  dollar  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
household  would  be  of  infinitely  greater  value,  a  waste  of 
public  money  in  paying  the  teachers  of  non-adapted  sub- 
jects. We  may  call  these  unfortunate  pupils  misfits,  but 
is  it  not  true  that  our  schools  and  courses  of  study  are  also 
misfits?  I  am  making  a  plea  for  schools  that  will  take  all 
children  as  they  find  them,  the  one-talent  and  the  two- 
talent  child,  as  well  as  the  ten-talent  child,  and  gi\c  them 
all  tlie  things  they  respectively  need — democratic  schools 
with  democratic  courses  of  study  for  all  and  not  schools 
and  courses  simply  for  mental  aristocrats.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  plea  is  a  sword  that  cuts  both  ways.  If  children 
are  provided  with  courses  for  which  they  are  adapted,  and 
undertake  courses  for  which  they  are  manifestly  unfit, 
there  must  be  power  somewhere  to  put  these  pupils  where 
they  belong.  Should  such  a  plan  be  put  into  operation, 
we  should  then  no  longer,  be  clogging  our  academic  schools 
with  pupils  who  should  be  elsewhere.  Fitness  rather  than 
ambition  or  social  aspiration  should  be  the  sole  basis  of 
determining  which  course  a  student  should  pursue.  Since 
secondary  school  education  is  a  luxury,  can  not  the  common- 
wealth determine  upon  what  students  its  largesses  shall 
be  bestowed? 

In  saying  all  this,  I  recognize  full  well  that  in  the  intel- 
lectual realm  there  is  no  democracy.  The  ten-talent  man, 
no  matter  what  his  birth  may  have  been,  will  always  sur- 
pass the  five-talent  man  no  matter  what  his  birth  may  have 
been.  Personality  will  always  count  for  more  than  heredity 
or  environment.  In  our  quest  for  educational  democracy 
we  have  afforded  equal  opportunities,  but  as  a  rule  it  has 
been  for  the  best  intellectually.  The  inexorable  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  been  ruthlessly  ajjjihed.  We 
must  revise  our  views  and  get  a  new  glimpse  of  democracy  in 
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education.  We  must  recognize  that  the  child  with  small 
ability  should  be  trained  up  to  the  limit  of  his  abihty  on 
those  subjects  which  he  is  able  to  master.  What  would 
we  think  of  the  doctor  who  had  three  bottles  of  medicine 
only  and  who  prescribed  each  of  these  in  turn  to  his  patients? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  doctors  of  pedagogy  who  have 
only  one  general  coiu-se  of  study  to  offer  and  who  say  to  stu- 
dents "disce  ant  discede,"  take  this  and  master  it  or  get  out. 
The  present  course  does  not  enable  each  individual  to 
make  the  most  of  himself,  while  at  the  same  time  contri- 
buting in  as  large  a  degree  as  possible  to  the  general  well- 
being.  A  uniform  program  is  no  longer  possible.  We 
need  more  types  of  schools,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent 
programs  must  be  adapted  to  varying  needs.  Those  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  effective  trade  schools,  because 
of  an  alleged  tendency  to  create  class  distinction,  forget 
what  sharp  class  distinctions  are  now  enforced  by  uniform 
courses  of  study  appealing  only  to  the  mentally  superior. 

In  many  of  oiu"  schools  hah  of  the  entire  registration 
is  in  the  first  year.  We  know  that  half  of  this  number  will 
spend  one  year  or  less  in  school.  What  do  we  offer  these 
pupils?  In  most  cases  a  four-year  course  of  study  on  the 
traditional  academic  basis.  We  offer  subjects  that  need 
this  full  time  for  complete  presentation.  We  offer  these 
one-year  students  a  course  of  study  that  leads  nowhere 
and  fits  them  for  nothing,  and  for  such  the  usual  programs 
of  study  are  barren  and  ineffective.  The  educational  out- 
come is  what  might  be  expected — practically  nothing. 
We  may  lay  to  our  souls  the  flattering  unction  that  in  the 
one  year  they  are  getting  some  training,  that  the  sub- 
jects pursued  wiU  do  them  no  harm,  and  that  a  taste  may 
be  developed  that  will  induce  them  to  remain  thru  the 
course.  But  the  question  is  not,  "Are  we  doing  a  good 
thing  for  them?"  but,  "Are  we  doing  the  best  thing?" 
And  to  this  question  I  unhesitatingly  answer  "No."  One- 
fourth  of  a  four-year  course  is  not  so  good  as  a  complete 
one-year  course;  one-half  of  a  four-year  covu-se  is  not  so 
good  as  a  complete  two-year  coiu-se.     It  would  not  be  a 
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good  thing  to  institute  a  one-year  course  in  a  secondary 
school.  Probaljh-  such  work  may  be  best  done  in  a  con- 
tinuation course  in  an  elementary  school.  The  course  if 
given  there  would  hold  a  larger  number  of  pupils  and  be 
more  economically  administered.  But  I  see  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  two-year  courses  in  secondary  schools  assuming* 
that  these  schools  exist  to  meet  the  e\adent  demands  of 
society. 

Let  me  take  a  leaf  or  two  from  the  book  of  my  own 
experience.  As  first  principal  of  the  Commercial  High 
School  of  Brooklyn,  I  was  called  upon  to  administer  a  two- 
year  course  of  study.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  entering  class 
(it  is  a  boys'  school)  remained  to  graduate.  The  goal  was 
near,  the  bearing  of  all  the  school  work  upon  preparation 
for  business  life  was  evident.  When  the  course  of  study 
was  lengthened  to  three  years  only  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  entering  class  remained  to  graduate.  The  old 
two-year  commercial  course  in  the  Girls'  High  School 
held  nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  the  day  of  gradua- 
tion, and  met  a  popular  demand.  In  brief,  in  both  courses 
the  pupils  received  what  they  needed. 

We  should  have  then  short  courses  in  commercial  sub- 
jects and  industrial  subjects.  As  a  rule  at  the  present  time, 
where  commercial  subjects  and  the  practical  arts  are  intro- 
duced into  high  school  curriculums,  these  subjects  are 
either  inaccessible  to  first  and  second  year  pupils  or  else 
are  treated  in  a  formal  manner  as  introductory  to  something 
more  substantial  to  come  later.  We  need  courses  frankly 
utilitarian  that  will  be  commercial  or  industrial  from  the 
first  day  of  the  term.  Until  this  is  done  the  high  schools 
must  meet  the  charge  that  for  pupils  who  drop  out  at  about 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  latter  part  of  their  education  has  been 
incfTective.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  the  move- 
ment for  vocational  schools  has  come  to  stay.  This  ques- 
tion must  be  met  and  answered,  "Shall  vocational  courses 
be  given  in  practical  fa.shion  in  the  present  secondary  schools 
or  shall  a  new  type  of  secondary  school  be  estal)lished?" 
May   I   suggest  as  a  compromise   what   Dr.   Snedden  en- 
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dorses,  a  two-year  course  of  study,  containing  English 
literature  and  composition,  science,  social  science,  and  an 
option  from  one  of  the  four  great  fields  of  commercial,  in- 
dustrial arts,  household  arts,  and  practical  arts  study. 
This  is  not  with  the  idea  of  fitting  for  vocations  as  much 
as  for  emphasizing  vocational  aspects  of  the  work. 

But  there  are  still  other  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
the  present  academic  course  of  study.  It  demands  the 
same  work  from  boys  and  girls.  \Vhy  should  the  courses 
for  both  be  identical?  White-haired  antiquity  answers, 
"Because  they  always  have  been."  When  woman  made 
her  claim  for  higher  education  she  was  granted,  perhaps 
grudgingly,  the  same  course  of  study  as  her  brother  was 
taking.  She  has  shown  her  ability  to  do  this  work;  but  in 
certain  subjects  at  what  a  cost!  What  has  the  obligatory 
study  of  algebra  or  geoiuetry  on  the  part  of  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  half  million  high  school  girls  in 
America  to  do  with  their  liberal  education?  True,  some 
considerable  number  do  the  work  and  do  it  easily,  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  put  into  the  work  an  energy  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  value.  Should  not  these  subjects 
be  optional  with  additional  work  in  a  foreign  language 
or  a  second  foreign  language  as  alternatives? 

A  personal  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Regents'  Exam- 
inations in  physics  taken  by  the  New  York  City  high  schools 
for  a  term  of  five  years  showed  that  the  boys'  schools,  no 
matter  what  their  standings  might  be  in  other  subjects, 
were  always  in  the  first  group,  the  mixt  schools  were  in 
the  second  group,  while  the  girls'  schools,  no  matter  what 
their  standings  were  in  other  subjects,  always  brought  up 
the  rear.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  same  ten- 
dency that  leads  girls,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  mathematics 
as  an  option  in  college  work  reveals  itself  in  these  examina- 
tions in  physics ;  for  generally  the  stress  is  upon  mathematical 
physics,  to  the  girls'  mind  the  least  attractive  feature.  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  omission  of  the 
subject,  but  I  would  heartily  suggest  the  advisability  of  a 
large  number  of  optional  questions  in  descriptive  physics 
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in  all  examinations.  I  am  not  pleading  for  an  emasculated 
course  for  girls,  but  I  do  plead  for  an  adapted  course.  I 
it  is  in  order,  I  would  suggest  to  the  makers  of  the  examina- 
tion papers  in  physics  that  they  select  questions  having  a 
closer  correlation  with  life,  particularly  the  life  of  the  ado- 
lescent girl.  If  this  advice  is  followed  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  in  physics  will  not  be  continually 
repeated. 

The  list  of  counts  in  the  indictment  is  not  even  yet  com- 
plete. We  are  told  that  the  present  course  has  not  defined 
itself,  and  that  it  has  failed  to  formulate  valid  aims.  This 
is  the  day  when  efficiency  is  the  slogan  of  business  life 
and  the  schoolmaster  is  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
cry.  WTiat  are  the  defined  aims?  To  what  extent  do  we 
realize  them?  Does  the  educational  output  begin  to  ap- 
proximate the  ideal?  Is  it  true  that  in  our  attempts  to 
realize  our  ideal  we  waver  between  cast-iron  method 
and  purely  empirical  device?  Somewhere  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  find  valid  aims  in  the  vocational,  social,  or  cul- 
tural utilities  of  twentieth  century  Hfe  in  modern  America. 
We  are  quite  certain  that  no  school  subject  can  be  regarded 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  does  it  lend  itself  to  a  complete 
scheme  of  education?  We  realize  full  well  that  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  acute  transition  when  nothing  is  sacred 
because  it  is  old;  not  age  but  utility  is  the  touchstone. 
We  know  all  too  well  that  our  methods  very  often  are 
those  of  the  rulc-of-thumb  and  we  are  struggling  after,  if 
haply  we  may  find,  a  basis  of  scientific  knowledge  upon 
which  to  rest  our  method.  To  say  that  our  practise  has 
always  followed  a  certain  line  of  procedure  nmst  cease 
to  be  a  justification.  We  must  discover  more  purposeful 
and  far  wider  aims,  and  we  must  broaden  the  range  of 
adaptability.  The  pa>'ing  pubHc  is  demanding  of  us  an 
accounting  of  our  stewardship,  and  it  behooves  us  to  set 
our  houses  in  order  and  take  an  account  of  stock.  We 
must  prepare  to  throw  ov^erboard  our  schemes  of  limited 
adaptability  and  methods  empirically  derived. 

Every  subject  nmst  present  itself  at  the  bar  of  competent 
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opinion  and  plead  for  itself.  One  of  the  first  questions 
asked  will  be,  "Does  it  function?"  Is  it  true  that  many 
of  the  subjects  either  do  not  function  in  themselves,  or  that 
they  are  presented  too  much  with  reference  to  their  ' '  pure ' ' 
aspects  without  regard  to  their  application  in  contemporary 
life  and  activity?  Do  they  function  in  life  social  and  indi- 
vidual as  it  is  now  Uved?  Do  they  reveal  results  in  terms 
of  ideals  and  knowledge  in  action?  What  part  does  the 
study  of  Latin  play  in  the  liberal  education  of  American 
youth?  Latin,  justify  thy  presence  in  a  twentieth  century 
American  high  school  curriculum!  What  has  the  pre- 
vailing study  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  and  of  biology  to  do 
with  liberal  education?  These  are  the  days  of  accounting. 
High  school  sciences,  what  report  can  you  render?  His- 
tory, you  too,  are  on  the  rack.  Perhaps  we  feel  vaguely 
that  in  history  if  anyTvhere  should  be  found  valuable  means 
of  education.  A  knowledge  of  the  past  should  save  us 
from  mistakes  in  government  in  the  present  and  the  future. 
Have  poorly-adapted  methods,  a  pedagogy  empirically 
derived,  and  a  failiu'e  to  recognize  present  social  conditions 
rendered  infertile  the  soil  where  we  expected  to  reap  a  rich 
crop  of  ideals  and  patriotism?  Why  should  history  be 
presented  in  chronological  order  beginning  with  the  history 
of  Ancient  Assyria  and  Babylon?  What  ultimate  objects 
are  to  be  obtained  in  teaching  to  first-year  pupils  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  especially  when  this  is  all  the  history  most 
of  them  will  ever  study?  Why  is  the  learning  of  this  his- 
tory more  important  than  the  learning  of  other  history? 
Can  we  guarantee  that  this  year's  work  will  function  in 
knowledge,  power,  and  culture?  Every  subject  is  up  for 
discussion,  for  examination,  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

We  have  reached  a  transition  period  in  education,  a  period 
demanding  readjustments.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
at  hand  the  knowledge,  scientifically  derived,  that  will 
throw  the  necessary  hght  upon  these  perplexing  problems. 
Changes  must  be  made,  but  exactly  what  they  should  be, 
and  how  we  shall  remedy  present  defects,  are  not  entirely 
within  the  Umits  of  our  present  knowledge.     We  must  pro- 
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ceed  too  largely  upon  belief  rather  than  con^^ction.  We 
are  like  a  business  house  which  finds  it  necessary  to  remodel 
the  building  and  still  carry  on  the  business  at  the  old  stand. 
We  can  not  remain  still  while  changes  are  being  made  for 
the  work  of  instruction  must  go  on.  The  clearer  definition 
of  aims,  the  search  for  a  scientific  basis  of  method,  the  test- 
ing of  each  subject  for  its  functioning  power,  richer  and 
fuller  service  to  the  community,  separate  courses  of  study 
for  boys  and  girls,  flexible  curriculunis,  shorter  courses, 
more  types  of  high  schools;  these  are  all  suggested  solutions 
for  present  difficulties.  There  are  several  products  of  our 
secondary  school  systems  which  their  supporters  may 
justly  expect;  a  scholarly  type  of  mind,  ideals  that  will  be 
inspiring  and  compelling,  and  a  mental  awareness  of  civic 
and  social  conditions.  The  graduates  of  such  schools 
should  aid  in  diminishing  human  incapacity,  and  in  re- 
ducing sufTering  and  waste,  so  that  life  may  be  richer  and 
fuller  thru  the  application  of  such  knowledge  as  science 
daily  places  at  our  disposal,  so  that  keener  appreciation 
of  the  perplexing  conditions  of  modern  life  may  be  revealed, 
so  that  the  dawning  of  the  day-star  of  social  justice  may 
the  more  speedily  come. 

WiULi.'Wi  L.  Felter 
Thb  Guas  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IV 
THE  SECOND     BALCONY  OF  EDUCATION 

"My  dear,  you  are  like  all  young  actresses  and  actors," 
said  Joseph  Jefferson  to  a  rising  star,  "you  play  to  the 
orchestra.  vSometimes  you  include  the  first  balcony.  But 
there  is  something  you  must  never  forget,  there  is  a  second 
balcony.  It  is  true  they  have  paid  only  a  quarter  to  get 
in,  but  the  boys  and  girls  up  there  will  in  ten  years  be  the 
men  and  women  in  the  first  balcony — many  of  them  in  the 
orchestra." 

Authors,  professors  of  education,  administrators  have 
been  playing  to  the  orchestra  and  first  balcony  of  educa- 
tion— the  city  schools  and  schools  of  higher  education 
generally.  The  second  balcony  of  education — the  rural 
schools — have  been  almost  totally  neglected.  It  is  true 
there  has  been  an  interest  in  nrral  education.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  repeatedly,  eloquently  and  intelligently 
discust  for  many  years  past  before  the  National  Education 
Association.  State  superintendents,  the  aforesaid  pro- 
fessors of  education  and  others  have  exhibited  a  mild  aca- 
demic interest  in  these  schools.  But  what  is  the  upshot 
of  the  matter — pretty  discussions,  academic  disquisitions, 
satisfying  the  authorial  vanity  but  lacking  in  practical 
results.  President  Kirk  put  the  matter  well,  tho  rarely 
bluntly  after  the  meeting  of  the  rural  school  section  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  at  St.  Louis  recently:  "All  this  was  said  many 
years  ago,  just  as  well  and  just  as  emphatically.  What's 
the  use?"  What  the  rural  school  situation  needs  are  prag- 
matists.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  point  out 
once  more  the  opportimities  in  the  nu-al  school  situation. 
It  would  be  even  easier  to  point  to  endless  lamentations  of 
real  and  spurious  Jeremiahs  over  the  situation.  But  we 
have  another  mission  now.  We  shall  content  otuselves 
with  pointing  out  a  remarkable  demonstration  in  the  con- 
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Crete  of  the  principles  of  the  so-called  new  education  ap- 
plied to  rural  schools. 

The  Country  Life  Commission  in  its  report  of  Jan.  23, 
1909,  to  President  Roosevelt,  says: 

"The  subject  of  paramount  importance  in  our  corre- 
spondence and  in  the  hearings  is  education.  In  every  part 
of  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be  one  mind  on  the 
part  of  those  capable  of  judging,  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
directing the  rural  schools It  is  recognized  that  all 

difficulties  resolve  themselves  in  the  end  into  a  question 
of  education."  The  chorus  that  have  said  "Amen," 
or  if  you  choose,  'Hallelujah,"  to  this  statement  has  been 
nation-wide,  and  has  been  of  increasing  volume.  Annual 
state  country  life  or  rural  life  conferences,  extension  work 
of  agricultural  colleges,  the  introduction  of  professional 
courses  for  nu-al  school  teachers  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  more  liberal  state  aid  to  rural  schools,  magazines 
especially  devoted  to  country  life  and  rural  schools,  are 
only  so  many  indications  of  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
movement  and  of  its  extent. 

But  such  admirable  sentiment  is  Ukely  to  be  dissipated 
into  thin  air  unless  some  one  with  a  strong  administrative 
sense  takes  hold  and  translates  it  into  actual  conditions 
and  invents  practical  machinery  for  carrying  such  sentiment 
into  effect.  In  Oconto  County,  Wisconsin,  a  county 
superintendent.  Miss  Ellen  B.  McDonald,  has  actually 
done  this.  She  knows  her  community  and  its  needs  and 
plans  to  meet  them.  Here  is  a  rural  school  administra- 
tor with  a  definitely  formed  program — the  elementary 
basis  of  improvement,  the  first  step.  This  program  will 
not  be  accomplished  this  year  nor  next  year,  nor  the  year 
after  next,  but  every  year  will  see  a  closer  approximation 
to  the  vision— the  ideal  of  "better  schools,  better  farms, 
better  homes"  in  Oconto  County,  Wisconsin — and  very 
likely  a  wider  vision. 

The  extent  of  the  program  of  the  county  superintendent 
may  be  indicated  thus: 
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I.    WHAT   IS   WELL   UNDER   WAY 
Making  the  school  an  economic  center  of  the  community. 
Making  the  school  a  social  center  of  the  community. 
Securing  the  cooperation  of  outside  agencies  and  of  individuals. 
Systematic  control  of  truancy. 
Systematic  training  of  teachers  in  service. 
Cultivating  in  school  officers  the  habit  of  seeking  the  advice  of  the  county 

superintendents  on  professional  subjects;   the  professional  selection 

of  teachers,  of  textbooks,  of  school  furniture,  for  example. 
Giving  constructive  publicity  to  school  facts. 
Making  supervision  helpful. 

Using  state  aid  in  stimulating  educational  improvement. 
Making  the  school  house  a  place  where  the  child  can  enjoy  being  by: 

(a)  Securing  good  ventilation  and  heating. 

(6)  Stimulating  an  interest  in  good  pictures  and  other  decorations. 

(c)  Improving  the  appearance  of  the  school  grounds. 

(d)  Improving  the  outhouses  several  hundred  per  cent. 

2.   WHAT   HAS   BEEN   RECENTLY   INITIATED 

Making  the  school  the  civic  center  of  the  community. 
Introducing  sewing  and  cooking  into  the  schools. 
Giving  manual  training  a  practical  bent. 
Securing  cooperation  of  library  and  schools. 
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3.    WHAT   IS   COMING   SOON 

1.  Detailed  social  survey  of  the  communities. 

2.  Making  the  annual  report  an  opportunity  for ,  l2t;tia^ 'the  con 

know  its  unmet  school  needs.  >    ■        '  •'  '■• '  '='  .'I 

3.  Strengthening  the  course  on  agriculture      "  ^  ■ , ' 

4.  More  general  use  of  the  state  agencj^s,  inch  as  the  Free  Library;  Com- 

mission, Extension  Division  and  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uiji'»ri?r- 
sity,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissig;!,  etc.    *^;;    ;  ;.  '.      ;  ■'■ 

5.  Instructing  school  boards  as  to  iritiiJiods  of  ke^ibfetesit!  books.     ',._.. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  ia  this  paper  all,  tjje  features 
of  this  program.  But  a  few  points,  sigidicalit  t'O  ;the  stu- 
dent of  educational  administratioji,  are  discust.  '••' 

THE   FINE   ART   OF   MANAGEMENT  ,,    '*"' 

(a)  Attitude  toward  Children. — In  the  cartymg  '-out  of 
the  program  there  is  an  excellent  illustratioh  of  what  may- 
be called  the  fine  art  of  management.  Its  human  aspect  is, 
perhaps,  best  illustrated  in  Miss  McDonald's  relation  to 
the  children.  Besides  the  personal  touch,  this  superin- 
tendent writes  circular  letters  to  the  children  and  even 
personal  letters.  A  circular  letter  dated  July  9,  191 2, 
opens  in  this  tripping  fashion: 
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"To  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  contests: 

"My  dear  friends, 

"Say  how  do  you  hoe  your  row,  young  man 
Say  how  do  you  hoc  your  row. 
Do  you  hoe  it  fair,  do  you  hoc  it  square 
Do  you  hoe  it  the  best  yon  know? 

Do  you  cut  the  weeds  as  you  ought  to  do 

And  leave  what  is  worth  while  there. 
The  harvest  your  garner  depends  on  you 
Are  you  working  it  on  the  square?" 
"  How   arc   you   getting   along   with   your  growing  contests?     Are   you 
taking  good  care  of  your  beets,  peas,  corn  or  garden?     Remember  that  it 
will  repay  you  well,  for  all  the  work  you  do  upon  it  " 

In  reply  to  this,  there  came  to  Miss  McDonald  this  very 
human  document  from  little  Elsie  Pethke,  of  Suring,  Wis- 
consin, dated  July  12,   1912: 

"Dear  friend  (Note  the  salutation)! 

"I  received  your  letter  yesterday. 

I  will  tell  you  how  my  garden  grows. 

My  corn  is  a  little  over  five  feet  high.  My  tomatoes  have  little  tomatoes 
on,  but  mama's  are  just  beginning  to  blossom  now.  My  beets  are  growing 
fine  I  planted  them  very  late.  My  lettus  is  much  better  than  mama's. 
We  have  been  eating  it  right  along.     I  am  working  in  it  all  I  can." 

Your  little  friend, 

\Vhen  it  is  known  that  such  a  letter  is  typical  of  the  atti- 
tude I  oward  the  courAV'  superintendent,  you  will  perhaps 
grant  that  comment  is  utVfiecessary. 

•  (A)  AuiVudc  tcnvard  Schi^l  Officers  and  Teachers. — The 
attitude'  of  ?ifiss'  McDonatd  toward  her  teachers  is  proba- 
bly best  illustrated  in  the  s'tatement  of  the  clergyman  of  a 
rural  parish  at  ttifc  last  Country  Life  Conference:  "Those 
who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  day,  the  scorching  heat, 
deserx'c  in  a  special  iria'rtner  a  word  of  encouragement, 
of  hop*?',  of  cheer.''  '  Miss  McDonald  has  all  three  for 
teacher,  for  pupil,  for  member  of  the  school-board.  There 
is  a  fine  consideration  of  the  human  element  of  the  teacher 
and  school  officers.  It  shows  itself  in  the  genial  personal 
manner  of  the  county  superintendent  toward  every  one 
who  comes  into  her  office,  in  her  circular  letters  addrest 
to  her  "dear  friends,"  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  her  schools, 
and  in  her  reports  of  visits  to  schools.     The  recognition  is 
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shown,  too,  in  her  utilization  of  the  four  county  newspapers 
to  commend  school  activities  anywhere  in  her  schools. 
In  the  utiUzation  of  buttons  and  badges — those  insignia 
of  honor — crosses  of  the  "legion  of  honor"  to  the  boys, 
there  is  the  same  insight  into  human  nature. 

Miss  McDonald  does  not  confuse  certain  functions 
which  are  usually  confused.  She  is  an  administrator,  but 
she  is  also  a  supervisor.  To  many  county  superintendents 
there  is  no  distinction  between  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration. They  believe  that  they  are  merely  cogs  in  a 
vast  administrative  machine,  that  their  position  is  clerical, 
that  practically  all  the  important  functions  could  be  dis- 
charged from  their  office,  that  their  personal  relation  is  a 
sort  of  step-motherly  interest — step-motherly  as  that  word 
is  used  in  good  stories  and  on  the  stage.  Communities 
rarely  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  county  superin- 
tendency,  is  the  statement  of  the  rural  school  inspector  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  last  biennial  report  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent. He  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  position.     His  statement  follows: 

' '  The  people  of  the  state  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  office  that  has 
more  to  do  with  the  development  of  our  rural  communities.  The  County 
superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  county.  The 
progress  of  the  schools  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  activity  and  organ- 
izing ability.  He  should  be  not  merely  a  school  supervisor  but  an  educa- 
tional leader  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word." 

Administration  is,  however,  the  more  inclusive  term 
when  properly  understood,  for  it  certainly  demands  efficient 
supervision  if  it  is  to  be  efficient  itself. 

Nor  does  she  confuse  supervision  and  inspection.  The 
coming  in,  saying  Good  Morning  to  the  teacher,  glancing 
around,  and  bidding  the  teacher  adieu  is  inspection;  the 
coming  in,  staying  with  the  teacher,  conferring  with  her 
afterwards,  and  writing  her  a  constructive  criticism  of 
her  lesson  is  supervision.  Miss  McDonald  is  a  supervisor. 
She  visits  schools  for  more  than  three  minutes  once  a  year. 
She  remains  with  the  teacher,  she  takes  the  class  if  neces- 
sary, she  confers  with  the  teacher  afterwards  personally. 
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She  sends  a  copy  of  a  report  of  her  criticism  to  the  teacher 
as  well  as  to  the  school-board.  No  tcicher  is  so  poor  but 
that  she  finds  something  to  commend  her  for,  and  then  she 
incidentally  makes  other  remarks.     A  typical  criticism  of  a 

teacher  follows: 

"I  found  your  teacher  doing  earnest  work  in  her  beginning  reading, 
and  the  class  with  the  children  who  can  not  speak  English  was  especially  good. 
It  is  necessary  for  her  to  make  a  special  effort  to  have  a  quiet,  orderly  room 
while  the  older  children  arc  studying,  and  she  has  half  a  dozen  little  children 
not  much  more  than  four  years  old.  and  several  who  do  not  speak  English, 
but  I  am  sure  that  she  will  make  an  improvement  in  this  matter  and  that  the 
little  ones  will  .soon  learn  the  rules  of  school." 

A  special  discussion  of  Miss  McDonald's  criticism  is 
given  later.  Bulletins,  opening  with  actual  questions 
raised  by  teachers  are  prepared,  circulated  and  discust  at 
teachers'  meetings.  Sectional  meetings  of  the  Oconto 
Teachers'  Association  are  especially  valuable  aids  to  super- 
\nsion. 

The  aim  of  the  supervision  is  the  continued  training 
of  the  teacher  in  service.  This  is  probably  the  most  fruit- 
ful idea  in  the  new  educational  administration  applied  to 
city  schools.  This  demonstration  shows  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  in  the  rural  schools.  It  is  more  so,  and  more 
needed.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  of  Wisconsin 
in  its  recent  investigation  of  the  rural  schools  pointed  out: 

"Every  year  1,500  young  girls  of  common  school  education  aad  with 
only  six  weeks'  training  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  administration  are 
facing  tlieir  first  school,  yet  the  only  super\nsion  they  receive  is  the  brief 
visit  of  tlie  county  superintendent  and  the  conferences  at  the  institutes. 

"The  SUte  Superintendent  says  in  his  fourteenth  biennial  report  (page 
3),  'There  is  no  adequate  .supervision  of  these  schools.  As  a  rule  the  county 
superintendent  finds  it  impossible  to  visit  the  schools  more  than  once  a  year 
and  then  for  a  brief  lime.  Many  of  these  visits  come  toward  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  The  teacher  is  thus  thrown  almost  wholly  upon  her  own  re- 
sources, and  one  out  of  every  three  or  four  teachers  on  the  average  is  doing 
her  first  year's  work  and  in  many  cases  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  country 
school  before!'" 

The  need  for  such  supervision  as  Miss  McDonald  is  giving 
found  its  justification  in  these  statements. 

THE  LAV  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Wisconsin  is  now  organized  on  the  district  system  of  school 
organization.     The  lay  element  in  each  district  is  repre- 
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sented  by  the  three  members  of  the  school-board:  presi- 
dent, vice-president  and  clerk.  In  Oconto  County  there 
are  ninety-one  districts.  The  superintendent  has  no  author- 
ity to  dictate  even  in  a  matter  like  the  selection  of  text- 
books. And  yet  there  is,  in  Oconto  County,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  professional  selection  of  textbooks  and  of 
teachers  by  the  county  superintendent. 

Members  of  school-boards  are  encouraged  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  the  county  superintendent.  It  is  freely  offered 
too.  For  example,  at  a  school-board  convention.  Miss 
McDonald,  under  the  heading  Hiring  Teachers,  on  her 
mimeographed  summary,  says: 

"A  teacher  who  will  offer  to  teach  for  $35  where  $40  is  usually  paid,  is 
getting  just  $35  too  much.  Offer  salaries  that  will  raise  the  standard  of 
teachers.  Announce  that  you  will  pay  $5  more  to  the  teacher  who  has  spent 
her  summer  at  the  Normal  or  in  a  Training  School.  Ask  your  teacher  if  she 
has  attended  the  summer  institute  every  day.  Some  come  in  for  a  day  or 
two  and  say  they  have  attended  the  institute. 

Ask  if  your  teacher  is  doing  the  work  called  for  in  the  teacher's  column. 

Breaking  contracts.     Give  a  written  contract  and  hold  the  teacher  to  it." 

One  other  point  need  be  made  in  this  connection.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  be  too  small  for  this  supervision.  There  is 
nothing  grandiose,  tremendous,  overwhelming  about  the 
things  done.  Individually  they  may  seem  trifling  and  are 
perhaps,  but  the  profound  statement  ascribed  to  Michael 
Angelo  is  true  here  as  elsewhere:  "Perfection  is  made  up 
of  trifles  but  perfection  is  no  trifle." 

The  circulars  to  school-board  members  opens  thus: 

"As  representatives  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  I  should  like  now  that 
we  are  closing  up  the  school  year,  to  talk  over  with  you  some  of  the  school 
questions  that  interest  us. 

"This  year  has  shown  many  improvements.  Almost  without  exception 
every  school  has  shown  decided  improvement.  Oconto  County  was  paid 
the  complement  of  being  reported  to  the  United  States  Department  at  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  the  most  progressive  counties  in  the  state.  Being  called  pro- 
gressive means,  I  take  it,  that  we  are  working  hard  for  better  schools,  not 
that  we  may  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have. 

"Some  of  the  best  of  tjie  improvements  we  have  noted  this  year  are: 

1.  Galvanized  iron  ceilings  and  walls,  well  painted. 

2.  Hardwood  floors  laid. 

3.  Cement  platforms  at  entrance  to  school  and  walks  to  pump  and  gate. 

4.  School  yard  well  fenced,  posts  painted  and  a  good  gate. 
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5.  Several   excellcnl   wells. 

6.  Shelves  for  dinner  pails. 

Before  the  annual  meeting  would  it  not  be  we'l  for  all  three  members  to 
meet  at  the  .schoolhouse  and  talk  over  questions  of  improvement  for  next 
year.      Consider  the  followinK  " 

and  she  considers  the  following  topics: 

1.  Walls  and  ceiling. 

2.  Scats. 

3.  Floors. 

4.  Platform  and  walks. 

5.  Fence. 

6.  Yard. 

7.  Flagpole. 

8.  Shelf  for  dinner  pails. 

9.  Scrubbing  the  floors. 
10.  A  good  teacher. 

You  can  see  here,  but  more  especially  in  the  next  division, 
that  because  of  the  knowledge  and  personality  of  the  pro- 
fessional superintendent,  there  is  no  problem  of  the  re- 
lation or  of  the  relative  province  of  the  lay  and  the  expert 
person  in  education.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  solved  as 
that  it  dissolves. 

THE    VALUE   OF   CONSTRUCTIVE    CRITICISM 

The  harmonious  working  of  school-board  members  and 
county  superintendent  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  nature 
of  the  criticism  made  by  the  county  superintendent.  There 
is  no  better  place,  that  the  writer  knows,  for  a  study  of  ad- 
ministrative method  in  education  than  in  Oconto  County. 

The  criticism  is  frequently  commendatory — apprecia- 
tory.  It  takes  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned.    It  is  specific.     It  is  constructive. 

The  criticism  considers  the  feelings  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, so  that  they  want  to  remedy  the  faulty  conditions. 
Would  you  plant  some  trees  in  the  yard  of  your  school- 
house,  if  you  received  a  letter  which  began  like  this: 

"Genllcmen: 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  my  visit  to  your  school  made  the  loth 
day  of  April,  1912;  I  found  forty-two  present  with  an  enrollment  of  fifty- 
four,  and  I  find  that  you  have  had  this  good  attendance  all  year.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  attendance  has  been  good,  when  I  see  the  many  things  that  you 
have  done  to  make  your  school  the  best  possible  one.  I  was  especially  jjleased 
with  the  new  waits  and  ceiling,  their  painting  and  the  painting  of  the  wood- 
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■work ;  the  shelf  for  the  water  jar,  for  the  card  catalogue  and  for  the  dictionary 
The  library  was  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  interior  of  the  school  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.     I  took  a  picture  of  the  interior,  as  I  wanted  to  show  other 
schools  the  arrangement  for  the  water  jar  and  the  dictionary  shelf. 

Then  the  exterior  of  the  building  and  the  yard  have  been  put  in  such  ex- 
cellent conditions  since  my  last  visit.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  your  cement 
walks  to  the  road  and  to  the  pump  and  the  cement  steps  are  the  finest  in  the 
county,  and  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  them. 

With  the  yard  well  graded,  the  good  fence,  and  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  buildings,  I  have  only  to  suggest  that  you  plant  some  trees  in  the  year." 

Would  you  plant  trees  in  your  school  yard?  Especially 
if  you  were  told  in  addition,  what  trees  should  be  planted, 
how  and  when  they  should  be  transplanted  and  where 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  school  yard? 

The  specific  character  of  the  criticism  is  illustrated  in  a 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  school-board,  Joint  District 
No.  I,  Little  River,  Wisconsin.  After  an  opening  commenda- 
tory statement: 

"Now  I  should  like  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  buying  new  seats 
for  next  year.  If  you  were  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  room  and  watch  the  little 
children  stilting  in  the  uncomfortable  seats  you  would  not  wonder  that  I 
urge  this.  For  your  convenience,  in  case  you  plan  to  put  in  the  single  seats, 
I  have  studied  up  the  question  of  what  size  to  get. 

I  find  that  you  have  two  each  of  the  following  numbers: 

Numbers  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5.     Therefore  I  would  recommend  the  following: 

Get  ten  number  5's  and  two  rears. 

This,  with  what  you  have,  will  make  two  rows  and  seat  twelve.  Get 
ten  number  4's  and  two  rears;  seating  12, 

Get  twelve  number  3's  and  two  rears;  seating  14. 

Get  twelve  number  2's  and  two  rears;  seating  14. 

Get  five  number  I's  and  two  rears;  seating  7. 

Making  a  total  with  what  you  have  of  fifty-nine. 

Let  me  also  urge  upon  you  that  if  you  buy  single  seats,  you  buy  the  best. 
I  could  take  you  to  two  or  three  schools  in  the  county  where  there  are  single 
or  double  seats  only  one  or  two  years  old,  loose,  cracked  and  broken.  There 
is  a  steel  seat  put  out  by  the  American  Seating  Company  at  a  reasonable 
rate  and  I  am  sure  that  other  companies  put  out  good  ones,  but  I  strongly 

advise  you  against  buying  seats  of  a  company  like , 

who  have  no  reputation  to  keep  up. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  appearance  of  the  school  and  school  yard,  and 
with  new  single  seats  installed,  it  would  be  a  school  to  which  we  could  take 
inspectors  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

Very  sincerely  yours," 

For  its  nice  consideration  of  many  elements  read  this 
criticism : 
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"You  have  built  outhouses  that  arc  a  credit  to  your  school.  I  found 
that  the  boys'  outbuilding  was  not  in  as  clean  a  condition  as  it  should  be, 
the  drain  pipe  in  the  urinal  having  been  stopt  up  and  the  urinal  otherwise 
used.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  for  you  as  members  of  the  board  to  stop 
at  the  school  some  day  about  at  recess  time,  and  calling  the  boys  together  in 
a  comer  of  the  yard  talk  to  them  about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  out- 
building in  a  good  condition?  The  members  of  the  board  did  this  in  another 
district  in  the  county  where  for  years  there  had  been  trouble,  and  we  have 
never  had  any  occasion  to  speak  of  the  matter  since.  The  boys  respect  what 
men  tell  them." 

Notice  the  steps: 

1.  Putting  the  board  in  a  mood  where  it  will  be  receptive  of  criticism — 
not  thru  means  of  any  merely  clever  scheme,  but  because  of  praise  for  some- 
thing actually  done  that  was  praiseworthy. 

2.  Destructive  criticism  of  poor  conditions. 

3.  Specific  constructive  criticism  on  basis  of  2. 

4.  Supi)lying  the  machinery  for  bringing  the  recommendation  to  pass  by- 
giving,  (a)  a  description  of  what  actual  material  is  needed  in  " i\"  (h)  amount 
and  cost  of  such  material;  (c)  places  where  it  can  be  purchased  and  warnings 
as  to  where  it  should  not  be  purchased. 

Notice  too  that  the  professional — the  expert — finds  his 
natural  place  in  adminstration.  It  is  to  advise,  to  instruct 
by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordinarj'  citizen — if  you 
choose — the  information  and  insight  that  he  possesses  and 
permitting  the  common  citizen  or  the  group  or  community 
of  citizens  to  make  his  or  their  own  decision.  There  is  no- 
finality  about  the  expert.  The  times  demand  that  the 
expert  must  be  intelligent,  must  give  up  his  old  character- 
istics of  a  learned  verbiage,  technical  vocabulary,  and  diffuse- 
ness,  and  return  to  or  acquire  clearness  of  statement  and 
direct  appeal  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence.  After 
reading  excerpts  from  Miss  McDonald's  official  correspond- 
ence, l)ulletins,  etc.,  you  are  convinced  that  an  expert  can  be 
simple,  clear,  helpful  and  generally  intelligible,  that  he  can 
recognize  that  his  position  is  that  of  advisor,  of  manager 
rather  than  of  star,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  the  theatre. 
That  such  a  method  is  effective  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  following  typical  instance.  Like  Hamlet,  we  ask  yoa 
to  look  on  that  picture  and  on  this: 
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April  29,  191 1 
"To  the  Members  of  the  School-Board, 

District  No.  7,  ,  Wis- 
consin: 
Gentlemen: 

I  submit  the  following  report  of 
my  visit  to  yom-  school  the  26th  day 
of  April;  I  found  35  present — a  fair 
attendance. 

Frankly,  I  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  building,  the  doors  were  broken, 
the  floor  was  dirty  and  littered  with 
paper,  the  water  jar  in  one  corner 
set  on  a  box  and  dripping  over  the 
floor.  The  boys'  outbuilding  had  no 
door.  These  all  contributed  to  make 
what  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  untidy  school  I  visited  this  year. 

On  referring  to  my  letter  to  you 
last  year,  I  notice  that  I  asked  you  to 
replace  the  front  doors,  arrange  for 
scrubbing  every  month,  get  a  dic- 
tionary' stand,  and  tint  the  walls. 
At  first  I  thought  that  none  of  these 
things  had  been  done,  but  later  I 
found  that  you  had  built  a  woodshed 
and  replaced  the  front  doors,  tho 
it  was  not  evident  now.  I  learned 
that  you  made  arrangements  for 
scrubbing  every  month,  but  was  sur- 
prized to  find  that  the  room  was  so 
dirty.  However,  the  change  for  the 
water  jar  had  not  been  made  nor  the 
boys'  outbuildings  repaired  and  the 
dictionar>'  stand  not  purchased.  The 
stand  for  the  water  jar  should  be 
made  like  the  picture  I  have  drawn, 
with  the  jar  set  up  and  the  water 
pail  below  to  catch  the  drippings. 

I  signed  your  application  for  special 
state  aid  last  year,  feeling  that  the 
things  I  asked  for  would  be  done, 
and  I  presume  you  have  already  re- 
ceived the  $50.00.  Your  second  ap- 
plication I  shall  not  sign  until  after 
I  visit  you  next  fall  (which  I  will 
try  to  do  early)  and  have  found  your 
school  in  good  condition. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
board   to   meet  with   the   teacher  at 


the  schoolhouse  and  thoroly  discuss 
this  question,  make  arrangements 
for  the  building  to  be  thoroly  cleaned, 
then  the  teacher  must  cooperate  to 
keep  the  building  clean.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  each  agree  with  me  in  this. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  when  you  have  talked  over  this 
matter  together. 

\'ery  sincerely  yours," 

October  16,  191 1. 
"To  the  Members  of  the  School-Board, 
District  No.  7,  Wis- 
consin. 
Gentlemen: 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  my 
visit  to  your  school  the  12  th  day  of 
October,  1911:  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  note  the  improvements 
you  have  made.  The  tinting  on  the 
walls,  painting  of  the  woodwork, 
hooks  for  the  cups,  all  help  to  make  the 
room  look  very  much  better.  I  was 
informed  that  a  woodbox  was  made 
and  a  bench  for  the  water  jar,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  paint  was  dry 
they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  school- 
house.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  school  was  very  much  improved, 
and  I  am  sure  that  both  the  teacher 
and  you  will  cooperate  to  keep  it  so. 
The  children  can  be  encouraged  to 
take  a  pride  in  having  the  building 
nice.  The  repairs  in  the  boys'  out- 
building were  satisfactory,  and  in 
fact,  the  whole  building  was  good. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  note 
the  good  work  the  teacher  and  pupils 
are  doing  in  agriculture.  I  am  glad 
that  the  boys  are  interested  in  corn 
racks  for  cutting  and  testing  the  seed 
com,  and  I  hope  that  next  year  some 
one  in  your  district  will  send  some 
prize  corn  to  the  fair. 

I  have  signed  your  application  for 
state  aid,  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
state  department,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
the  school. 

Very  sincerely  yours," 
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THE    SCHOOL    IN    COMML'NITY    LIFE 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  isolation  of  the  school. 
The  school  is  interesting  the  boy  in  the  hfe  activity  of  the 
community,  and  the  boy's  father  in  the  school.  In  many 
counties  in  Wisconsin  the  instruction  in  agriculture  is  most 
formal  and  bookish — even  tho  the  school  is  right  in  the  midst 
of  an  agricultural  country.  But  in  Oconto  County  the 
agricultural  work  takes  an  intensely  practical  bent.  Farm- 
ers bring  their  corn  to  the  school  to  have  it  tested;  they 
use  the  Babcock  tester  in  the  school  to  test  their  milk. 
The  Oconto  County  Boys'  Club,  organized  by  the  superin- 
tendent, had  as  its  special  aim  last  year  corn  growing  and 
weed  extermination.  Testing  the  milk  of  the  home  cows 
is  announced  as  the  special  work  for  next  year. 

Just  as  there  is  a  practical  interest  in  better  farms,  so 
there  is  in  better  homes.  Last  year  sewing  was  generally 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  county.  There  is  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  practise  exercises,  sets  of  under- 
clothes and  dresses  which  were  later  actually  worn  by  the 
pupils  were  made.  The  process  of  doing  this  is  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  into  the  summer  normal  school,  train  a 
few  workers,  watch  their  work,  exhibit  it,  praise  it  in  the 
county  newspaper,  and  wait  for  the  inevitable  results. 
Now  that  sewing  is  well  and  generally  established,  cook- 
ing was  introduced  in  the  summer  normal  school  of  191 2. 
The  actual  work  to  be  done  here,  as  in  sewing,  will  not  be 
a  formal  school  exercise,  but  the  product  required  in  actual 
life.  Heretofore  the  manual  training  has  been  toying 
with  dolls'  beds  and  the  like,  but  during  the  191 2  summer 
normal  the  bent  given  to  the  sewing  was,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Professor  A.  M.  Royce,  of  the  Superior  Nor- 
mal School,  carried  over  into  the  field  of  maimal  training. 

The  school  is  thus  reaching  out  into  the  community. 
It  is  likewise  bringing  the  community  into  the  school,  or 
rather  to  its  aid.  The  outside  agencies  contribute  prizes 
for  the  pea,  bean  and  corn  contests.  Sometimes  the  prizes 
are  money  and  sometimes  they  are  scholarships  for  the  short 
courses   in    agriculture    at    the    University    of    Wisconsin. 
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These  are  short  courses  of  six  days'  duration  intended  for 
farm  boys,  giving  them  both  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  whatever  is  their  chief  agricultural  interest. 

The  Oconto  Business  Men's  Association  annually  invites 
the  teachers  of  the  county  to  a  picnic.  Individuals  offer 
prizes  for  the  spelling  and  arithmetic  contests  as  well  as 
for  pea,  beet  and  corn  contests.  Commercial  organization 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  provide  the  seed  for  the 
various  contests.  Agencies  outside  of  the  county  that 
have  a  state  program  of  any  kind  have  every  assistance 
in  this  county.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  Industrial  Commission  and  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University. 

CHANGES   WITHIN   THE   SCHOOL   ITSELF 

The  rural  school  is  usually  severly  plain  and  utterly 
lacking  in  any  decorative  effect.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
is  too  often  a  miserable,  unsanitary  box.  "This  general 
disregard  of  esthetic  consideration  in  original  construc- 
tion," says  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Pubhc  Affairs, 
"finds  its  counterpart  in  the  neglected  condition  of  school 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  in  the  lack  of  pictures  and  deco- 
rations within  the  building.  This  constitutes  an  invitation 
to  children  to  disfigure  school  walls,  outbuildings  and 
fences,  an  invitation  which  is  generally  accepted." 

School  grounds  are  unimproved,  facilities  for  recreation 
are  not  provided.  The  Board  of  Pubhc  Affairs  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  schools  in  27  counties  found  not  one  rural 
school  with  a  field  large  enough  for  a  regulation  baseball 
diamond  where  the  youths  of  the  community  could  play 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  where  the  adults  of  the  com- 
munity could  gather  to  watch  the  opposing  teams.  The 
rural  school  is  usually  poorly  heated,  poorly  Ughted,  poorly 
ventilated.  Ordinary  sanitary  precautions  as  to  dusting, 
cleaning,  individual  drinking  cups,  are  not  taken.  Out- 
houses are  hkely  to  be  disgraceful.  In  short,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  rural  schools  calls  for  general  improvement. 
As   to   means,    it   calls   for   minute,    persistent,    intelligent 
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supennsion.     Here  attention  to  the  details  is  all  important. 

Miss  McDonald,  conscious  of  the  rural  school  situation, 
definitely  set  her  program.  The  circular  quoted  above 
indicated  the  ten  points  that  were  especially  lookt  after 
this  year.  This  general  circular  to  clerks  is  followed  up 
by  a  specific  report  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dis- 
trict school,  with  pictures  accompanying  showing  schools 
in  neighboring  districts  which  have  made  excellent  pro- 
vision of  the  ver\-  things  which  this  district  lacks.  The 
newspaper  publicity  on  specially  good  features  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  agencies  for  good  used  by  the  county 
superintendent. 

The  superintendent  is  very  successful  too  in  giving  the 
teacher  ideals  as  to  the  cleanliness,  decoration  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  teacher  becomes  con- 
scious that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  school-housekeeping. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  teacher  receives  the  school- 
keeping  blank.  She  is  asked  to  "walk  into  your  school 
some  morning  as  tho  you  were  a  stranger,  and  see  how  it 
would  look  to  others."  The  form  contains  such  questions 
as  these: 

Is  the  top  of  the  bookcase  empty  of  odds  and  ends  and 
free  from  dust? 

Have  you  a  woodbox,  wastepaper  basket,  etc.? 

Are  the  outbuildings  cleaned,  swept  every  day,  scrubbed 
when  the  school  was  scrubbed? 

Are  you  planning  for  some  new  piece  of  furniture,  appara- 
tus, or  a  picture  this  year?  WTiat?  How  will  you  get 
the  money? 

It  is  the  creation  of  a  housekeeping  conscience  with 
reference  to  just  such  details  by  the  generality  of  teachers 
that  will  bring  about  a  radical  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  interior  of  the  school  building.  The  bottom 
of  the  form  contains  this  well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant  kind  of  statement. 

"If  you  are  doing  all  the  things  suggested  above  or  even 
most  of  them,  you  are  a  good  housekeeper  and  an  honor  not 
only  to  your  district,  but  to  your  profession.     And  your 
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superintendent  hereby  says,  'Thank  you,'  and  congratu- 
lates you  on  the  higher  ideals  of  home  you  are  building 
for  you  pupils." 

What  this  school-housekeeping  blank  does  is  to  provide 
the  teacher  with  a  series  of  standards  by  means  of  which 
she  may  test  the  cleanliness,  care,  in  general  the  sanitary 
and  educational  conditions  of  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds. 
And  the  wisdom  of  providing  the  teacher  with  standards 
of  school  living  which  are  at  least  as  high  as  the  standards 
of  hving  outside  of  the  school,  no  one  will  doubt.  This  is 
only  another  indication  of  the  executive  power  and  instinct 
for  administration  of  this  truly  remarkable  county  super- 
intendent. 

THE   CONCLUSION   OF   THE   WHOLE   MATTER 

A  confirmation  of  this  record  of  Miss  McDonald's  is 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  on  rural 
schools  under  the  heading: 

"3.  Leadership    among    Individual    Superintendents    and 
Teachers  is  Playing  an  Important  Part  in  Rais- 
ing Standards. 
"In  spite  of  defects  in  organization,   lack   of   authority 
and  inadequacy  of  clerical  help,  many  instances  have  been 
found  where  a  strong  personality  has  found  ways  of  ef- 
fectively directing  the  school-boards,  supervising  teachers, 
starting  instruction  in  useful  arts  and  helping  teachers  to 
be  leaders  in  a  community  life.     One  striking  illustration 
of  such  a  leadership  is  furnished  in  Oconto  County,  which 
differs  not  so  much  in  the  kind  as  in  the  number  of  forward 
steps  taken."  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Training  School  for  Public  Sbrvicb 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


V 

EDUCATIONAL  CRITICISM' 
My  first  proposition  is  that  most  criticism  of  the  schools 
is   untrustworthy,    exaggerated,    or    misleading,    and    that 
this  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  following  causes: 

In  the  first  place  many  critics  oversimplify  the  problems 
of  education.  Teaching  school,  sa\-ing  the  country  polit- 
ically, bringing  up  babies,  curing  rheumatism — are  all 
such  extremely  simple  problems  that  they  offer  no  diffi- 
culties to  the  ordinary  soap-box  philosopher  of  the  country 
cross  roads  store — or  to  the  hysterical  critics  of  the  jour- 
nals designed  for  feminine  domestic  consumption.  And 
so  multiplied  critics  of  the  schools  have  arisen  competent 
in  their  own  eyes  to  pass  judgment  on  so  simple  a  thing  and 
one  so  familiar  as  our  "common  schools,"  for  have  they 
not  been  "thru"  the  schools  themselves  or  do  they  not  have 
children  who  are  in  the  schools  now.''  It  would  not  do,  of 
course,  to  suggest  that  many  of  us  have,  for  example,  spent 
many  hours  in  a  dentist's  chair  with  most  vivid  memories 
of  the  proceedings  and  yet  we  scarcely  claim  to  be  made 
competent  critics  of  modern  dentistry;  or  that  others  of 
us  have  had,  unfortunately  perhaps,  experience  with  law- 
yers without,  however,  becoming  thereby  authorities  on 
the  intricacies  of  modern  legal  practise.  Our  critics  never- 
theless claim  credence  because  they  speak  from  experience. 
But  it  is  amazing  how  varied  that  experience  may  be, 
how  differently  the  same  experience  may  be  viewed  espe- 
cially when  seen  thru  the  perspective  of  years.  Take  the 
schooling  of  our  childhood  days.  How  idealized  it  be- 
comes for  some!  How  de-idolized  it  becomes  for  others! 
Perhaps  the  color  of  the  critic's  glasses  has  some  effect 
upon  the  hue  with  which  the  landscape  seems  o'er  cast. 
But   many  critics  also  claim  to  speak  from  observation. 

'  Vii]>KT  read  at  meeting  of  Soulheni  Educational  Association,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Noseniber  29,  191 2. 
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They  point  with  convincing  fingers  to  the  product  of  the 
schools,  to  the  character  of  the  students,  to  the  contents 
of  the  curriculum.  And  what  they  show  us  is  largely  de- 
termined by  what  they  are  trying  to  prove.  We  are  likely 
to  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  overworked  child  or  the 
underworked  child ;  the  over-disciplined  or  the  undisciplined 
generation ;  the  impractical  or  the  too  practical  education 
of  today.  And  you  are  liable  to  have  unpleasant  remarks 
made  if  you  mildly  suggest  that  men  usually  see  what 
they  expect  to  see,  or  what  they  want  to  see,  and  that  among 
a  great  variety  of  facts,  by  selecting  the  right  ones  (that  is, 
those  that  support  one's  contentions)  and  neglecting  call 
others,  almost  any  proposition  may  be  proven,  to  the  satis- 
faction, at  least,  of  the  proposer.  There  is  thus  great  dan- 
ger of  judging  from  one's  experience  alone. 

There  is  also  danger  of  basing  conclusions  on  too  few 
cases  drawn  from  the  experience  of  others.  And  often  too 
the  cases  cited  are  not  typical  or  representative.  For 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  be  attracted  by  the  more 
noticeable  and  more  interesting  exception  than  by  the 
commonplace  average  individual  or  instance.  Should  any 
would-be  student  of  nature  rashly  declare  that  one  swallow 
makes  a  spring,  he  would  promptly  and  properly  be  branded 
as  a  nature-fakir.  For  not  only  is  it  true  that  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  spring  but  the  presence  of  a  single  swallow 
is  more  likely  to  prove  that  it  is  still  winter.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  schools  suffer  at  times  from  such  educa- 
tion-fakirs who  in  similar  manner  would  make  the  rule 
from  the  exception? 

At  the  outset,  therefore,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find 
much  criticism  arising  from  too  narrow  or  one-sided  ob- 
servation. We  should  expect  it  to  be  determined  by  the 
prejudice  or  preconception  of  the  individual  critic  and  by 
the  angle  from  which  his  particular  position  in  life  com- 
pels him  to  view  education. 

I  desire  in  the  next  place  to  consider  briefly  three  typical 
classes  of  critics  and  to  notice  how  these  furnish  illustra- 
tions of  the  points  just  made. 
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First  there  is  the  criticism  of  the  conservatives.  Its 
general  form  is  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  presenta- 
tion. A  brief  statement  will  suffice.  Modern  education 
fails  to  discipline,  to  train  the  faculties,  to  give  accuracy, 
power  of  judgment  and  reason.  We  give  a  smattering 
of  everything,  thoro  mastery  of  nothing.  Energy  is  dissi- 
pated, pupils  are  amused  instead  of  being  made  to  work, 
while  the  public  demands  that  everything  taught  shall 
possess  immediate  dollars  and  cents  value. 

The  cure  of  these  ills  must  be  sought,  our  critics  tell  us, 
in  a  return  to  the  simple,  compact,  thought -provoking, 
work-compelling  curriculum  of  the  older  day,  with  the 
classics  and  mathematics  as  the  heart  and  center  of  the 
course.  Only  thus  can  our  schools  hope  to  produce  again 
the  intellectual  giants  which  were  the  product  of  the  old 
regime.  In  fact  this  training  fits  the  boy  better  for  any 
field  of  life  or  labor  than  does  a  specialized  training  in- 
tended to  prepare  directly  and  practically  for  such  par- 
ticular occupation. 

What  shall  be  our  reply  to  these  charges?  We  can  not 
deny  that  they  are  widespread  and  often  reiterated.  That 
they  contain  a  measure  of  truth  which  we  would  do  well 
to  heed  is  probably  true.  Americans  have  the  speed 
mania,  the  get-rich-quick  obsession,  and  naturally  it  is  re- 
flected in  our  schools.  We  want  immediate  results  in  edu- 
cation as  elsewhere,  we  are  impatient  of  the  slow  and  long- 
circuited  route  along  which  alone  any  full  development 
and  true  education  is  to  be  found.  Nature  has  made  this 
lesson  plain,  if  only  we  would  heed  it.  She  has  given  man 
a  period  of  infancy  longer  than  that  of  any  other  species — 
an  infancy  equal  in  length  to  one-half  the  total  adult  life. 
Not  only  is  man's  infancy  the  longest,  it  is  also  the  most 
helpless  and  the  most  plastic,  and  in  these  facts  is  found 
the  best  justification  of  education.  Upon  those  who 
would  use  this  period  for  other  purposes  by  prematurely 
taking  up  the  duties  of  adult  life,  she  visits  severe  punish- 
ment, as  anyone  may  be  convinced  who  sees  the  child- 
laborers  of  our  streets  and  factories. 
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The  lesson  of  honest  and  efficient  effort  in  all  school 
work  we  also  need  to  learn  more  perfectly.  I  do  not  say, 
however,  the  lessons  of  "hard  work  and  thoroness,"  for 
otir  critics  are  inchned  to  see  virtue  in  mere  hardness  or 
difficulty  and  to  advocate  studies  on  such  grounds,  while 
thoroness  has  too  often  been  given  its  literal  meaning  of 
"going  thru"  a  task  or  a  coiu"se  quite  neglectful  of  the 
place  to  which  it  leads.  Our  aim  should  be,  instead,  to 
make  education  arrive  somewhere  and  attain  some  end, 
an  end  set  up  by  the  teacher,  discernible  and  desired  by 
the  pupil,  and  of  value  to  society.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
hardness  per  se  or  in  difficulty  per  se.  The  virtue  hes  in 
the  nature  of  the  interest  which  calls  the  effort  forth,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  student  toward  his  work,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  returns  from  that  effort  both  to  the  child  and  to 
society. 

That  this  type  of  criticism  is  so  widespread  is  not  neces- 
saril)^  proof  that  it  is  correct.  In  their  day  there  was 
a  most  widespread  criticism  of  Copernicus,  of  Galileo,  of 
Darwin,  and  of  many  others;  but  that  is  not  proof  that 
their  teachings  were  in  error.  It  is  in  large  part  but  an 
instance  of  the  conservative  nature  of  men  and  the  power 
of  tradition  combating  all  that  is  new. 

The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  or  of  general  mental 
training,  tho  largely  discredited,  still  offers  chief  support 
to  these  critics,  in  their  claims  for  supreme  value  of  classical 
and  mathematical  studies. 

Again  these  critics  are  sometimes  victims  of  the  fallacy 
of  judging  others  by  themselves.  Usually  they  represent 
the  ablest  and  the  highest  product  of  the  old-time  school 
and  are  engaged  in  pursuits  for  which  their  classical  train- 
ing has  especially  fitted  them,  and  thus  they  are  Uable 
to  assume  that  others  have  like  capacities  and  hke  needs 
and  would  receive  Uke  profit  from  like  training. 

One  other  argument  of  these  critics  I  must  briefly  con- 
sider, namely,  that  the  classical  course  constitutes  the  best 
preparation  for  all,  even  for  those  who  enter  scientific  or 
practical  hfe,  because  their  best  students  come  from  classical 
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schools.  But  instead  of  it  being  true  that  they  possess 
superior  ability  because  they  have  attended  classical 
schools,  it  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
thev  attend  the  classical  schools  because  they  possess 
superior  ability.  For  certainly  in  the  past,  and  to  a  large 
extent  today,  those  who  possess  the  greatest  capacity  for 
higher  studies  are  sent  to  the  classical  schools.  Nature 
may  deserve  the  credit,  therefore,  rather  than  the  classics. 

In  leaving  these  critics  shall  we  not  agree  at  least  to 
this;  for  some  minds  and  for  some  pursuits  a  strictly  class- 
ical training  is  best,  for  others  a  scientific  training  is  best, 
for  others  and  by  far  the  largest  number,  those  for  whom 
the  high  school  must  also  take  the  place  of  the  college,  a 
broader  training  than  either  of  these  is  the  best.  To  be 
adequate,  such  training  must,  I  believe,  include  at  least 
these  four  essentials:  (i)  education  for  health  and  physical 
efficiency,  (2)  specific  preparation  for  a  vocation,  (3)  train- 
ing in  citizenship,  rather  than  teaching  about  citizenship, 
and  (4)  education  for  culture  and  social  serxice. 

The  second  criticism  I  wish  to  take  up  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  "practical"  men  who  view  education  from  the 
angle  of  their  own  business. 

Their  first  criticism  is  the  time-honored,  ever-present 
one  that  the  schools  teach  so  many  things  that  no  time  is 
left  for  the  essentials,  meaning  the  3  R's,  and  as  a  result 
our  pupils  can  not  spell  or  write  or  cipher.  And  so  we 
are  asked  to  abolish  such  fads  and  frills  as  drawing,  music, 
manual  training,  domestic  science  and  the  rest,  and  give 
more  time  to  the  3  R's.  The  schools  of  the  earlier  day 
furnished  better  training  in  these  subjects,  and  they  did  so 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  many  new  subjects. 

In  meeting  this  criticism,  let  us  first  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  involved.  Are  our  schools  less  efficient  in  teach- 
ing the  3  R's  than  those  of  a  former  day?  A  chorus  of 
sorely-tried  business  men  answers  "yes"  but  I  believe 
they  are  wrong.  And,  because  it  furnishes  such  a  good 
illustration  of  the  point  I  tried  to  make  earlier  that  indi- 
vidual  experience   and   uncritical   observation   is   Hable   to 
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error  and  may,  even  by  judging  by  exceptions,  give  conclu- 
sions contrary  to  fact,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  in- 
teresting studies  made  a  few  years  ago  and  familiar  to  stu- 
dents of  education.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  Springfield 
Tests  and  to  the  Norwich  Tests. - 

I  give  below  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  in  twenty-one  Texas  cities  where  the  same 
tests  were  given  in  1909,  and  also  the  results  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  different  set  of  tests  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
Examination  questions  and  papers  of  students  of  an  earlier 
day  were  found  and  the  same  questions  given  to  the  same 
grades  of  present  day  students,  arid  the  results  were  com- 
pared. The  tables  show  that  in  every  investigation,  for 
every  subject  and  with  conditions  of  the  tests  all  favoring 
the  students  of  the  earlier  day,  the  students  of  today  are 
far  superior  in  the  so-called  essentials  of  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,   penmanship,   grammar,   and  history. 

Table  I — Springfield  (Mass.)  Tests,  Average  Grades 

8th  grade  Springfield  21  Texas  cities  1907 

1846  1906  8th  grade  9th  grade 

Spelling 40.6%  SI -2%  60%  68% 

Arithmetic 29-4%  65.5%  74%  85% 

Geography 40-3%  53-4% 

Similar  results  were  obtained  in  Goshen,  Ind.  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Table  II — Norwich  (Conn.)  Tests,  Average  Grades 

1856  1906 

8th  grade  arithmetic 75%  88% 

Average  age  of  students IS'A  years  13V2  years 

Table  III — Norwich  Tests,  Average  Grade 

1862-63  1909 

Arithmetic 54%  90% 

Geography 66%  78% 

Histor>' 57%  76% 

Grammar 63%  78% 

Average  for  all 60%  80% 

Average  age  of  students 15  years  14  years 

Let  US  therefore  not  accept  as  conclusive  the  mere  ipse 

'  See  Riley,  J.  R.,  The  Springfield  Tests  1846-1903-06,  a  Study  in  the 
3  R's,  Springfield,  1908;  also  Yeidel,  C,  Spelling  and  arithmetic,  in  Southern 
Educational  Review,  Oct. -Nov.,  1907;  and  Terrill,  H.  S.,  Tlie  Norwich  tests, 
1862-iQog,  in  The  School  Rei>iew,  Vol.  18,  p.  326-332  (May,  1910). 
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dixit  of  a  business  man,  or  of  a  thousand  business  men, 
to  the  contrary;  for  I  beheve  that  these  facts  must  con- 
vince any  fairminded  judge  that  our  schools  with  all  their 
new  subjects  teach  the  3  R's  far  more  efficiently  than  the 
school  of  a  former  generation.  Instead  of  these  newer 
subjects  being  the  cause  of  poorer  teaching  in  the  formal 
studies  I  believe  that  by  their  vitalizing  touch,  by  their 
tendency  to  connect  the  school  with  life,  and  by  the  added 
interest  they  have  suffused  over  the  whole  curriculum, 
they  have  really  been  the  cause,  in  large  measure,  of  the 
decided  improvement  shown. 

We  will  readily  grant  to  these  critics,  however,  that  the 
product  of  oiu-  schools  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  that  we 
can  and  should  better  the  teaching  of  the  3  R's.  But  this 
improvement  will  not  come  by  a  return  to  the  past,  but  by 
supplying  better  trained  teachers,  by  continued  improve- 
ment in  methods,  and  especially  by  more  liberal  financial 
support  of  the  schools  so  that,  for  example,  one  grade 
teacher  need  not  try  to  teach  75  or  60  or  even  40  pupils, 
nor  a  high  school  teacher  be  required  to  teach  every  hour 
in  the  day  as  many  must  at  present. 

The  third  criticism  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion comes  also  from  the  business  and  industrial  world, 
but,  unlike  the  preceding,  I  fear  it  has  more  justification. 
I  refer  to  the  complaint  that  out  schools  do  not  provide 
training  for  vocation.  Nine-tenths  of  our  high  school 
graduates  do  not  go  to  college  and  for  these  our  courses 
fail  to  furnish  the  training  that  will  fit  them  for  their  life 
work.  Schools  do  not  connect  with  life;  instead  they  edu- 
cate away  from  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  trades,  leading  to 
an  overcrowding  of  the  learned  professions,  and  causing 
the  ranks  of  our  workmen  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
where  they  are  not  recruited  from  foreign  countries,  to  be 
tilled  with  the  ignorant  and  untrained.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed is  to  give  to  all  the  work  of  the  school  a  vocational 
coloring  and  direction,  to  provide  specific  training  in  the 
high  school  and  possibly  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  for  those  vocations  which  predominate  in  the 
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community.  This  means,  for  the  South  at  least,  first  of 
all  agricultural  education.  But  for  our  cities  it  also  means 
commercial  and  industrial  courses  of  many  kinds. 

Fortunately  our  schools  have  awakened  to  the  force  of 
these  criticisms  and  are  trying  to  meet  them.  Time  and 
much  wisdom  and  care  will  be  needed,  however,  that  our 
new  enthusiasm  shall  not  carry  us  too  far.  A  word  of 
warning  which  others  have  raised  will  bear  repeating  here. 
Vocational  training  is  only  one  aim  and  must  in  all  cases 
constitute  only  one  part  of  the  work  of  our  pubUc  schools, 
only  one  element  among  a  number  that  must  enter  into 
the  education  of  each  child.  The  narrowly  practical,  the 
exclusively  vocational  training  is  surely  worse  than  the 
other  extreme,  the  exclusively  classical  training.  We 
must  turn  out  efficient  workers,  but  also  more  than  work- 
ers. 

Again  the  training  for  agriculture  or  the  trades  should 
not  each  be  set  off  in  a  school  by  itself  separated  from  the 
school  that  gives  the  academic  and  college  preparatory 
training.  Even  tho  this  may  be  desirable  in  the  cities 
on  the  grounds  of  economy,  it  would,  I  beheve,  conduce  to 
class  distinctions  and  to  narrowing  of  the  education  of  each 
group.  The  American  pubUc  school  must  remain  what 
it  has  always  been,  the  greatest  democratizing  and  uni- 
fying force  in  society. 

Within  the  vocational  courses  themselves,  moreover, 
there  is  danger  of  following  narrow,  rule-of -thumb  methods, 
of  considering  too  exclusively  the  practical  appUcations 
without  underlying  principles,  in  short,  of  furnishing  in- 
struction merely  and  not  education.  Agricultvural  subjects, 
for  example,  can  and  must  be  made  truly  educative.  This, 
of  course,  means  improved  and  adequate  textbooks,  better 
methods  of  teaching,  broader  treatment  of  all  phases  of 
fife  as  it  touches  the  vocation  in  question,  and  effective 
correlation  with  all  other  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

To  solve  all  these  problems  of  vocational  education  will 
take  time,  and  patience,  and  study,  increased  financial 
support,  and  in  particular  a  closer  association  of  the  schools 
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witli  the  industries,  of  teachers  with  the  men  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  life.  And  so  we  shall  have 
to  ask  of  these  critics  patience  to  wait  fifty  years  perhaps 
before  we  can  develop  in  this  country  the  right  sort  of 
vocational  education  with  the  right  sort  of  teachers,  text- 
books, and  methods. 

I  have  suggested  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
critics  of  education  are  liable  to  err,  and  I  have  mentioned 
a  few  of  the  criticisms  that  they  bring  against  the  schools, 
and  I  have  tried  to  show  in  each  case  how  far  they  are  justi- 
fiable. 

WHiat  in  general  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  educational  criticism,  especially  that  coming  from 
without  ? 

There  are  two  tilings  to  be  said  here  that  we  who  are 
teaching  must  never  forget:  (i)  The  teacher  is  a  public 
servant  and  the  pubUc  therefore  has  the  right  to  investi- 
gate, to  know,  to  criticize  all  that  we  do.  Instead  of  being 
oversensitive  to  criticism  we  need  to  face  it  squarely, 
whether  just  or  not,  and  where  it  arises  from  ignorance 
that  it  lies  within  our  power  to  dispel  we  owe  it  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  schools  to  furnish  the  necessary  facts.  (2) 
Teachers  need  and  should  welcome  proper  criticism.  The 
teacher  deals  with  immature  minds,  with  those  who  accept 
without  question  whatever  the  teacher  presents,  and  so 
arises  the  tendency  to  become  dogmatic,  uncritical,  blind 
to  imperfections.  We  teachers,  in  other  words,  do  not 
perform  our  work  among  our  equals,  or  in  the  presence  of 
our  fellows,  as  does  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  or  the  doctor, 
and  so  we  lose  the  benefit  of  intelligent  criticisms,  of  seeing 
our  fellow-craftsmen  at  work  and  of  getting  thereby  bet- 
ter standards  for  judging  our  own  work.  All  this  should 
make  us  welcome  criticism  if  only  it  be  of  the  right  sort. 

And  this  leads  me  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  the  two  con- 
ditions that  must  be  met  if  any  educational  criticism  is 
to  Ik-  sane,  sound,  and  helpful,  whether  the  critic  be  within 
or  without  the  teaching  profession. 

(i)  We  must,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  plirase,  see  educa- 
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tion  "steadily  and  see  it  whole."  We  must  have  a  broad 
enough  and  sound  enough  philosophy  of  education.  We 
must  have  a  clear,  definite,  a^d  adequate  conception  of 
the  goal  or  ideal  that  education  is  to  strive  to  attain.  It 
must  not  overlook  any  part  of  human  life,  and  any  sub- 
ordinate aim  whether  it  be  health,  or  economic  efficiency, 
or  happiness,  or  social  efficiency,  must  take  its  place  along- 
side the  others  without  one  usurping  the  place  of  another. 
Likewise  we  must  see  the  public  school  system  as  it  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  larger  whole  of  our  modern  American 
civilization.  It  should  not  be  demanded  of  one  institu- 
tion that  it  do  the  work  of  another. 

(2)  We  must  take  the  attitude  and  follow  the  method  of 
science :  Seek  for  facts,  search  for  them  patiently  and  per- 
sistently, and  follow  where  they  lead,  whether  the  truth 
be  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  destructive  of  cherished  tradi- 
tions or  not. 

Education  suffers  from  the  reign  of  opinion,  from  the 
guidance  of  vague  theories  and  uncritical  observation. 
Its  field  is  large  and  its  data  perhaps  the  most  complex  of 
any  science,  but  that  should  not  discourage  us  from  facing 
the  situation  and  helping  those  who  have  made  a  start 
in  the  scientific  study  of  our  problems  and  adding  our 
share,  however  small,  of  positive  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  craft. 

When  educational  criticism  is  based  on  this  double  founda- 
tion of  second  theory  and  estabHshed  fact,  we  may  expect 
it  to  become,  what  criticism  in  any  field  should  be,  sincere 
and  disinterested,  intelUgent,  and  constructive.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  day  of  this  kind  of  criticism  in  the  field 
of  education  may  speedily  come. 

E.  E.  Rall 

University  op  Tbnnessee 
Knoxville 


VI 
FORMS  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

One  of  the  most  common  remarks  in  oral  discussion  is: 
"A  metaphor  is  not  an  argument."  The  very  fact  that  the 
words  are  so  frequently  used,  shows  that  there  is  a  general 
habit  of  using  a  metaphor  as  if  it  were  an  argument.  In 
ordinary  life  in  fact,  all  that  great  series  of  shorthand 
thinking  that  is  represented  l^y  proverbial  philosophy  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  metaphor  does  carry  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  as  argument.  "You  can  not 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear"  may  have  no  real 
connection  with  the  nobleman  who  marries  his  kitchen- 
maid,  but  the  plain  man  is  satisfied  that  he  has  said  some- 
thing to  the  point  when  he  has  quoted  his  proverb  in  this 
connection.  He  feels  that  he  has  at  least  made  matters 
clearer,  has  thrown  light  upon  the  subject,  has  illustrated  it. 

As  metaphor  by  its  very  nature  deals  entirely  with 
relations,  we  are  prepared  to  find  it  of  the  first  importance 
in  illustration,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  our  while  to  look 
more  closely  into  its  nature.  All  metaphor  is  based  upon 
what  the  logicians  call  analogy.  Now  analogj'  is  a  term 
somewhat  loosely  used  in  logic.  In  a  general  sense  it  is 
regarded  as  "some  kind  of  argument  supposed  to  be  of  an 
inductive  nature,  but  not  amounting  to  a  complete  in- 
duction." In  a  more  exact  sense,  however,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  that  form  of  argument  based  upon  a  resemblance  of 
relations.  In  this  sense  it  implies  four  terms  and  two 
relations,  and  asserts  that  the  two  relations  are  identical. 
In  mathematics  analogy  is  defined  as  the  equaHty  of  rela- 
tions, and  every  metaphor  may  in  fact  be  represented  by  the 
mathematical  formulas  for  problems  in  tlu  rule  of  three. 
The  sow's  ear  :  silk  purse  : :  the  kitchen  nuiid  :  the  noble- 
woman. The  implication  is  that  the  relation  between  the 
sow's  ear  and  the  silk  purse  is  the  same  as  that  between 
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the  kitchen  wench  and  the  aristocrat,  that  is  that  the  one 
can  not  be  turned  into  the  other.  This  example  has  been 
selected  because  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  difference  of 
opinion.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  change  from 
servant  maid  to  duchess  has  been  successfully  accomplished. 
Analogy  is  then  clearly  not  a  perfect  guide  to  truth,  yet 
it  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  guiding  us  towards  truth.  Nature 
is  full  of  series  of  relations  that  are  practically  identical  in 
themselves,  tho  the  terms  between  which  the  relations 
subsist  are  entirely  different. 

Illustrative  analogy,  however,  need  not  at  all  involve 
any  element  of  error,  since  the  cases  are  selected  by  the 
teacher  because  the  relation  really  is  identical  in  the  illustra- 
tion and  in  the  case  to  be  illustrated.  The  only  element 
of  error,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  in  the  teacher's  Umita- 
tions. 

General  analogy  consists  in  taking  two  cases  and  finding 
as  many  points  of  resemblance  between  them  as  possible, 
then,  reasoning  from  the  known  resemblances  to  other 
resemblances  as  yet  undiscovered.  If,  for  example,  we 
find  that  the  rabbit  and  the  cat  resemble  each  other  in  one 
hundred  important  points  of  anatomy,  then  we  assume  that 
they  resemble  each  other  in  the  remaining  important 
points.  If  the  one  hundred  and  first  point  of  comparison 
is  the  heart,  and  if  when  we  open  the  cat's  heart  we  find  four 
compartments,  then  we  at  once  infer  that  the  rabbit's 
heart  when  opened  will  also  have  foiu:  compartments.  This 
is  the  method  of  discovery,  and  sometimes  leads  to  false 
conclusions ;  but  in  illustration  the  analogy  is  selected  by  the 
teacher,  who  already  knows  that  the  relation  in  the  two 
cases  is  identical. 

In  teaching,  therefore,  we  not  only  limit  ourselves  to  two 
cases,  but  we  restrict  ourselves  to  one  relation.  We  assert 
that  because  a  certain ,  relation  holds  between  two  terms, 
the  same  relation  will  hold  between  other  two  terms.  In 
order  that  the  analogy  may  have  any  value  as  an  illustra- 
tion, the  first  pair  of  terms  must  be  better  known  than  the 
second.     Illustration  must  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
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unknown.     It    would    be    obviously    al)surd    to    illustrate 
something  that  we  knew  little  about  by  referring  to  some- 
thing of  which  we  knew  less.     There  is  this  further  point, 
that   in    illustration    the   person   using   the   illustration    is 
supposed  to  know  both  terms  of  the  analogy,  and  to  vouch 
for  the  ecjuality  of  the  ratios.     As  a  method  of  discovery 
analogy  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  but  as  a  means  of 
illustration  there  is  no  justification  for  its  ever  going  wrong, 
so  long  as  it  is  skilfully  used.     The  source  of  error  in  teach- 
ing is  quite  different  from  that  in  discovery.     An  illustra- 
tive analogy  usually  leads  to  error  thru  a  process  of  spread- 
ing, that  is  characteristic  of  all  untrained  minds.     It  is  not 
enough  that  the  relation  between  the  two  pairs  of  terms  is 
identical:   this  relation   must   be   kept   within   the   Ijounds 
of  the  particular  analogy.     The  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to 
supply  a  great  many  subordinate  analogies,   and  to  hold 
them  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  original.     In  other 
words,    the    illustrative    analogy    is   really    an    abstraction 
which  the  ordinary  mind  tends  to  make  concrete  by  adding 
on  a  great  number  of  qualities  to  each  pair  of  terms,  and 
insisting  that  a  series  of  parallel  relations  shall  hold  between 
the  different  pairs.     Thus  Professor  James's  figure  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness  has  been  objected  to  because  the 
matter  of  our  thought  does  not  pass  once  for  all  thru  the 
mind  and  never  come  back.     The  critic  would  substitute 
the  figure  of  a  well,  because  the  mind  is  rather  a  reservoir 
from  which  old  thoughts  can  be  drawn  at  will.     Obviously 
the  well-figure  can  be  objected  to  at  once  on  the  ground 
that  our  thoughts  do  not  stagnate  like  the  water  of  a  well : 
while  the  ideas  that  we  draw  from  the  mind  we  do  not  throw- 
away  after  using  them,  as  we  do  with  the  water  we  have 
drawn   from   the   well.     An  illustration  must  be  a  perfect 
analogy  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  must  be  limited  to  the 
relations    which    give    it    meaning.     James's    figure    was 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  our 
consciousness  have  bulk:  our  ideas  do  not  form  mere  series 
but  masses.     This  is  well  brought  out  by  the  figure  of  the 
river  (James,  in  fact  goes  the  length  of  giving  a  plan,  and 
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cross-section  of  the  stream)  but  to  carry  over  the  details 
is  to  court  error.  One  might  as  well  object  that  our  ideas 
are  not  wet,  as  they  would  require  to  be  if  they  formed 
part  of  a  river. 

Teaching  by  metaphor  must  be  confined  to  the  essentials 
of  the  relationship  to  be  illustrated,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
metaphor  within  its  proper  bounds  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  balanced  by  other  metaphors.  The  mind,  for 
example,  may  be  compared  to  a  river,  a  well,  an  hour-glass, 
a  kaleidoscope,  a  blank  sheet  of  note-paper,  a  stage,  a  dome, 
a  photographer's  plate.  Each  of  these  figures  marks  a 
certain  aspect  of  truth,  but  while  each  emphasizes  its  own 
aspect  it  tends  to  restrict  the  application  of  all  the  others 
to  their  own  proper  place.  The  common  elements  in  all 
the  figures  fuse,  while  the  peculiarities  of  each  are  arrested 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  others. 

This  working  by  means  of  fusion  and  arrest  is  often 
applied  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  The  symmetry  of 
man}-  algebraic  results  is  thus  made  patent  to  the  pupil 
without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  teacher.  The 
familiar  formula  {a  +  b)-  =  a-  +  2ab  +  b-  may  be  in- 
sinuated into  the  pupil's  mind  by  a  series  of  actual  multi- 
phcations,  the  letters  being  changed  in  each  case.  The 
purely  general  character  of  the  result  soon  becomes  clear. 
In  cases  of  desperate  obtuseness,  a  teacher  has  carried  his 
point  by  substituting  for  letters  actual  objects.  To  the 
mathematician  there  is  something  indecent  in  using  such  a 
formula  as  "Hat  plus  coat  squared  equals  hat  squared, 
plus  twice  hat  by  coat,  plus  coat  squared."  But  however 
barbarous  or  inaccurate  this  sounds,  it  brings  comprehension 
to  certain  minds  that  are  wholly  given  over  to  the  concrete. 
From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  good  teaching,  what- 
ever the  mathematician  purist  may  think  of  his  desecrated 
formula. 

In  order  that  a  metaphor  may  have  its  full  value  as  an 
illustration,  the  analogy  must  be  completely  presented  to  the 
mind,  i.  e.,  both  pairs  of  terms  must  be  given  at  the  same 
time.     Even  if  each  term  is  famihar  to  the  mind  dealt  with. 
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they  must  be  presented  together  in  order  that  they  may 
produce  their  proper  effect.  This  becomes  clear  if  we  take 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  illustration  without  indicatmg 
the  thing  to  be  illustrated. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  .azure  world  he  stands. 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

Till  we  know  that  Tennyson  is  dealing  here  witli  the  eagle, 
we  experience  a  sense  of  discomfort.  The  natural  effect  of 
the  personal  pronoun  is  to  suggest  a  human  background 
for  the  presented  ideas,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  make  a 
picture  that  satisfies  us  by  combining  in  a  reasonable  way 
all  the  details.  So  soon,  however,  as  we  get  the  key  to  the 
problem,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  tracing  out  the 
parallelism.  Given  a  relation,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel  that  will  illustrate  this  relation.  But  given 
an  illustration,  it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  find  the 
original  relation,  tho  when  the  relation  is  discovered  the 
beauty  of  the  comparison  may  be  easily  appreciated.  The 
mental  process  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  apprecia- 
ting the  comparison  we  are  dealing  with  perception:  in 
seeking  for  the  relation  illustrated,  we  are  dealing  with 
discovery.  In  the  former  case  we  have  to  follow  a  lead  that 
is  given:  in  the  latter  we  have  to  pass  from  an  effect  to  a 
cause,  where  many  causes  may  lead  to  the  same  effect, 
and  yet  only  one  cause  will  meet  the  case  in  point.  Take 
the  following  example  of  a  series  of  metaphors  referring  to 
an  historical  character : 

"That  grand  imposter,  that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that 
detestable  monster,  that  prodigy  of  the  universe,  that 
disgrace  of  mankind,  tliat  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink 
of  sin,  and  that  compLiidium  of  baseness. ' '  This  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  case.  It  would  appear  from  the  super- 
lative nature  of  the  figures  that  there  could  hardly  be  two 
men  in  the  world  who  could  fill  the  part.  Yet  if  this  is 
proposed  to  a  class  as  a  problem,  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
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successful  attempts  may  be  made  without  hitting  upon  the 
person  actually  referred  to.  Nero  is  a  favorite  suggestion, 
and  Judas  Iscariot  is  actually  a  better  answer  than  the 
real  one.  We  require  the  further  hint  that  the  words  are 
those  of  the  stout  old  cavalier  Sir  Henry  Lee,  before  we  can 
apply  them  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  this  case,  when  we  have  found  the  key,  we  see  how 
true  the  comparison  is — from  Sir  Henry's  point  of  view. 
But  in  the  following  example,  from  one  of  Charles  Lamb's 
essays,  we  have  a  series  of  epithets  that  are  wonderfully 
exact:  Wlien  we  know  the  subject  spoken  of  we  admit 
that  every  metaphor  is  admirable,  and  there  are  twenty- 
seven  of  them.  Yet  after  reading  those  twenty-seven 
admirable  metaphors,  most  people  find  it  impossible  to 
say  what  they  all  refer  to.  That  is  to  say  that  a  given 
relation  is  illustrated  by  twenty-seven  excellent  parallels 
without  making  it  possible  for  the  average  man  to  discover 
the  relation  they  illustrate.  The  teacher  probably  re- 
members the  essay  in  question,  but  he  can  not  do  better 
than  try  the  experiment  of  reading  to  his  most  intelligent 
pupils  the  following  descriptions  and  asking  them  to  say 
what  is  the  subject  to  the  first  is: 

" is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature — a  piece 

of  impertinent  correspondency — an  odious  approxima- 
tion— a  haunting  conscience — a  preposterous  shadow, 
lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  our  prosperity — an  unwel- 
come remembrancer — a  perpetually  recurring  mortifica- 
tion— a  drain  on  your  purse — a  more  intolerable  dun  upon 
your  pride — a  drawback  upon  success — a  rebuke  to  your 
rising — a  stain  in  your  blood — a  blot  on  your  scutcheon — a 
rent  in  your  garment — a  death's  head  at  your  banquet — 
Agathocles'  pot — a  Mordecai  in  your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at 
your  door — a  lion  in  your  path — a  frog  in  your  chamber — 
a  fly  in  your  ointmentT-a  mote  in  your  eye — a  triumph  to 
your  enemy — an  apology  to  your  friends — the  one  thing 
not  needful — the  hail  in  harvest — the  ounce  of  sour  in  a 
pound  of  sweet." 

In   spite   of   the   cumulative   influence   of   twenty-seven 
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broad  hints,  you  will  almost  certainly  find  that  your  pupils 
fail  to  arrive  at  the  true  subject.  This  looks  as  if  Lamb's 
ingenious  series  of  metaphors  was  of  little  value  in  illustra- 
ting his  subject.  Yet  the  moment  the  reader  knows  that 
this  subject  is  a  poor  relation  he  finds  that  every  one  of  the 
epithets  does  something  towards  clearing  uj)  his  ideas  on 
the  subject.  The  process  of  selecting  from  each  of  these 
figures  the  element  that  is  common  to  all — the  fundamental 
relationship  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  relationship. 

The  second  main  form  of  illustration  is  that  in  which  a 
specimen  is  provided.  A  rule  is  given,  for  exanii)le,  and  an 
example  is  added  of  the  way  in  which  it  works.  The  ex- 
ample in  this  case  illustrates  the  rule,  l)ut  in  other  cases  the 
rule  may  illustrate  the  example.  It  all  depends  upon 
whether  the  rule  or  the  example  is  better  known  to  the  pupil. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  the 
rule  or  the  example  should  form  the  starting  point  in  teach- 
ing. So  far  as  training  is  concerned  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  we  ought  always  to  begin  with  the 
example  and  rise  to  the  rule:  but  in  the  case  of  mere  learn- 
ing how  to  do  a  certain  thing  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  short  cut  of  passing  from  the  rule  to  the  example  may  be 
permitted.  In  any  case,  from  the  point  of  view  of  illustra- 
tion, we  must  begin  with  either  the  rule  or  the  example 
according  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  known  to  the 
person  we  are  dealing  with.  The  old-fashioned  grammar- 
teaching  that  confined  itself  to  the  bald  statement  that  "A 
noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place  or  thing,  as  John,  Lon- 
don, book"  was  radically  wrong  in  method.  But  so  far 
as  regards  illustration,  the  alcove  case  is  all  right.  The 
pupil  is  assumed  to  know  what  is  meant  by  John,  by  Lon- 
don, and  by  book,  while  he  knows  nothing  about  nouns. 
The  examples  make  the  rule  clearer.  But  occasions  fre- 
quently arise  where  the  rule  is  known,  but  the  particular 
examjjle  under  discussion  is  new.  Every  time  that  we  ex- 
plain a  particular  phenomenon  by  referring  it  to  its  class 
we  are  illustrating  the  example  by  the  rule.     For  instance. 
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if  we  get  our  pupils  to  observ^e  a  series  of  phenomena  having 
a  common  cause,  which  cause  is  akeady  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  pupils,  we  can  most  readily  explain  these 
phenomena  by  simply  referring  to  the  rule.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  pupil  has  been  led  by  various  experiments 
to  discover  the  laws  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. If  any  new  example  of  the  application  of  this  law 
occurs  in  the  pupil's  experience,  it  can  be  best  explained  by 
simple  reference  to  that  law.  The  essential  principle  is  that 
whichever  of  the  two  is  the  better  known,  is  to  be  used  to 
explain  the  other. 

When  we  deal  with  the  type  as  illustration  we  are  com- 
bining analogy  with  the  principle  of  rule  and  example. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  type  is  really  a  crystallized 
combination  of  rule  and  example.  It  corresponds  to  all 
that  is  essential  in  the  rule.  Suppose  we  are  deaUng  with 
insects,  for  instance,  any  insect  supplies  an  example,  but 
only  certain  insects  possess  all  the  essential  elements  that 
go  to  the  formation  of  insect  in  general.  No  insect  in  fact 
is  a  perfect  type  of  the  class,  but  the  cockchafer  is  usually 
selected  because  he  combines  aU  the  essential  qualities, 
tho  some  of  them  are  only  present  in  a  rudimentar}^-  form. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  typical  sentence  for  example, 
because  there  are  several  forms  that  are  fundamentally 
different — exclamatory,  interrogative,  indicative,  etc.  But 
of  a  special  kind  of  sentence  we  may  quite  well  have  a  type: 
say  of  a  loose  or  a  periodic  sentence. 

In  dealing  with  the  type  it  is  well  to  make  it  as  abstract 
as  the  conditions  of  the  case  permit.  The  typical  insect 
must  have  a  particular  color,  of  which  abstraction  must 
be  made  in  applying  our  illustration,  and  as  color  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  quahties,  we  may  find  this  abstrac- 
tion difficult.  On  the  other  hand  in  deaHng  with  the  kinds 
of  sentences,  we  can  be  more  abstract.  "That  a  is  b,  that 
c  is  d,  that  e  is  f,  that  g  is  h,  can  not  be  denied  "  is  a  typically 
periodic  sentence.  "He  denies  that  k  is  1,  that  m  is  n,  that 
o  is  p,  that  q  is  r"  is  an  equally  typical  case  of  the  loose 
sentence.     The    advantage    of    expressing    them    in    this 
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abstract  form  is  that  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  essential 
point  without  being  drawn  olT  to  matter  which  is  in  itself 
interesting.  A  French  psychologist  writing  on  tlie  theory 
of  laughter  admits  that  he  used  to  read  the  examples  of 
fallacious  reasoning  in  his  logical  textbook  as  a  sort  of 
legitimate  jest  book.  George  Eliot,  too,  gives  us  a  de- 
lightfully true  account  of  the  seductive  charms  of  the  matter 
of  illustrative  examples  in  the  Latin  Grammar.  Maggie 
Tulliver  "presently  made  up  her  mind  to  skip  the  rules  in 
the  syntax ....  the  examples  became  so  absorbing.  These 
mysterious  sentences  snatched  from  an  unknown  context  — 
like  strange  horns  of  beasts  and  leaves  of  unknown  plants, 
brought  from  some  far  off  region  -gave  boundless  scope 
to  her  imagination,  the  fortunate  gentleman,  whom  every 
one  congratulated  because  he  had  a  son  endowed  with  such 
a  disposition  afl'orded  her  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  con- 
jecture, and  she  was  quite  lost  in  the  'thick  grove  pene- 
trable by  no  star.'  "  We  have  here  a  force  with  which 
every  teacher  has  to  reckon — the  examples  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  so  absorbing.  The  way  to  meet  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  make  the  examples  all  of  the  most  ab- 
stract character,  but  to  select  them  so  far  as  possible  from 
matter  that  has  already  exhausted  its  interest  in  other 
parts  of  school  work.  A  double  end  is  here  served — old 
matter  is  revised,  and  a  new  interest  is  created  in  it.  which 
new  interest  is  of  exactly  the  kind  the  teacher  desires  to 
rouse,  for  it  is  connected  witii  the  work  actually  in  hand. 
The  pupil  is  interested  to  see  what  the  teacher  is  going  to 
do  with  this  old  friend  of  a  fact. 

While  the  type  siiould  be  made  as  abstract  as  possible, 
this  abstractness  need  not  be  too  suddenly  introduced. 
There  is  an  important  dilTerence  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  f)f  a  process  of  learning.  Illustrati\e  examples 
at  the  beginning  may  be  more  or  less  concrete,  with  jjroper 
precautions  against  their  monopolising  an  illegitimate 
amount  of  interest.  Wlien  the  point  has  been  learned  it 
may  well  be  fixt  in  the  mind  in  its  barest  form  by  means  of 
an  abstract  type.     When  we  are  using  the  abstract  it  is 
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well  to  be  as  abstract  as  possible.  The  introduction  of  a 
little  of  the  concrete  in  the  middle  of  an  abstract  formula  is 
sometimes  disconcerting.  This  can  not  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  a  reference  to  the  abstract  types  of  the 
loose  and  periodic  sentence  supplied  a  little  while  ago.  If 
you  remember — and  I  have  no  doubt  you  do  remember 
for  the  point  has  probably  struck  some  of  you  as  experiment 
showed  that  it  struck  ordinary  pupils — the  first  sentence 
dealt  with  the  first  letters  in  the  alphabet,  while  the  second 
sentence  dealt  with  the  succeeding  letters.  The  pupil  at 
once  wants  to  know  why.  He  is  so  accustomed  to  find  a 
meaning  of  some  sort  underlying  the  activities  of  this  life 
that  he  very  naturally  looks  for  one  here.  A  repetition  of 
the  very  form  used  in  the  periodic  sentence  prevents  even 
this  trifling  source  of  irritation. 

The  third  great  form  of  illustration  depends  upon  the 
principle  of  Redintegration.  When  we  fit  an  idea  into  its 
proper  place  in  a  group  we  explain  its  meaning,  we  give  it 
sense,  we  illustrate  it.  Sometimes  an  idea  is  illustrated 
by  being  allowed  to  develop.  If  time  is  allowed,  all  the 
implications  of  the  idea  gradually  come  to  light,  and  the  full 
meaning  becomes  plainer.  The  process  of  enumeration 
is  in  this  way  often  helpful  in  the  case  of  people  of  feeble 
imagination.  We  have  seen  that  suggestion  acts  in- 
stantaneously in  recalling  all  that  there  is  to  recall  of  a  given 
whole.  The  poet  appeals  to  his  reader,  and  leaves  the  rest 
to  him.  That  is,  the  ordinary  poet  does  this:  for  there  is  an 
extraordinary  class  of  poets  who  desire  to  save  their  readers 
trouble  by  enumerating  the  various  ideas  they  wish  to  rise 
in  the  mind.  Walt  Whitman  is  a  notorious  sinner  in  this 
way.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  catalogue.  He 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  very  common  feeling  we  all 
occasionally  have  of  the  variety  of  experiences  that  are  going 
on  at  every  moment  of  every  day.  Accordingly,  he  selects 
the  probable  conditions  and  doings  of  all  the  sailors  of  the 
globe.  He  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  all  the  places  where 
sailors  are  to  be  found,  and  all  the  things  they  are  likely  to  be 
doing.     The  nature  of  his  list  may  be  inferred  from  the  ending 
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"Some  with  infectious  diseases." 

But  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  let  me  quote 
his  own  words  in  another  list,  this  time  an  inventory  of  the 
various  articles  made  from  wood. 

"The  ::xc  leaps!    . 
The  solid  forest  gives  fluid  utterances. 
They  tumble  forth,  they  rise  and  form, 
Hut,  tent,  landing,  survey, 
Flail,  plough,  pick,  crowbar,  si)adc, 
Shingle,  rail,  prop,  wainscot,  jamb.  lath,  panel,  gable, 
Citadel,  ceiling,  s.iloon.  academy,  organ,  exhibition  house,  library, 
Cornice,  trellis,  pilaster,  balcony,  window,  turret,  porch. 
Hoe,  rake,  pitchfork,  i>encil,  waggon,  staff,  saw.  jack-plane,  mallet,  wedge, 

rounce, 
Chair,  tub,  hoop,  table,  wicket,  vane,  sash,  floor, 
Workbox,  chest,  string'd  instrument,  boat,  frame  and  what-not." 

Compare  with  this  labor-saving  enumeration  the  following 

stanzas  from  In  Memoriam,  where  so  far  from  saving  labor 

to  his  readers,   Tennyson   throws  the  responsibility   upon 

them.     He  gives  them  suggestions  which  only  initiate  lines 

of  thought.     He  is  addressing  the  vessel  that  brings  home  the 

remains  of  his  friend,  and  each  line  calls  out  an  idea  from  the 

experience  of  the  reader,  who  can  not  help  forming  a  picture 

corresponding  with  that  existing  in  the  poet's  mind: 

"I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel; 
I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night : 
I  see  the  cabin- window  bright; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Tliou  bring'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife. 
And  traveU'd  men  from  foreign  lands; 
And  letters  into  trembling  hands; 
And  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  life." 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  however  unpardonable  in  a  full- 
grown  poet  writing  for  adults,  the  process  of  enumeration 
is  not  without  use  in  dealing  witli  children.  Every  success- 
ful writer  for  the  young  uses  this  artifice,  and  the  teacher 
ought  never  to  be  above  learning  from  the  layman.  But 
in  the  case  of  teaching,  the  enumeration  should  not  be 
merely  serial.  The  enumerated  ideas  should  be  grouped 
in  some  sort  of  intelligible  order.  In  history  we  frequently 
find  the  skilful  writer  grouping  together  certain  ideas  not 
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unfamiliar  to  his  readers,  but  not  usually  brought  together. 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  Les  Miserables,  Victor  Hugo  gives 
a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  181 7  by  a  skilful 
enumeration  of  the  various  persons  places  and  things  that 
then  flourished.  It  is  often  a  valuable  corrective  to  the 
seriatim  illusion  produced  by  date-teaching,  to  concentrate 
at  chosen  points,  and  enumerate  all  the  historical  elements 
clustering  around  them. 

This  process  of  enumeration  is  not  at  all  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  heaping  figure  upon  figure.  It  is  not  a 
process  of  presenting  the  same  thing  under  many  different 
aspects  so  that  the  essential  element  may  be  clearly  analysed, 
out,  but  rather  a  building  up  so  that  the  resulting  whole 
may  be  richer  in  content.  UTien  Burns  gives  us  his  series 
of  figures  illustrating  the  transitory  nature  of  pleasure: 

"Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm." 

We  feel  that  the  work  of  realising  these  fine  metaphors  is 
thrown  upon  us,  and  that  the  result  is  an  intensified  idea 
of  the  transitoriness  of  human  delights.  This  is  produced 
by  the  fusion  of  the  common  elements,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
contrary  elements.  In  enumeration  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  an  elaborate  process  of  compHcation  in  which  facts, 
many  of  which  are  old  tho  some  of  them  are  new,  are  grouped 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  new  light  upon  each 
other,  and  to  form  a  suitable  background  against  which 
other  facts  are  to  be  projected. 

Closely  allied  to  enumeration  is  the  supplying  of  the 
attendant  circumstance.  vSometimes  illustration  consists  in 
cutting  off  psychic  fringes,  sometimes  in  allowing  them  to 
develop  to  their  fullest  extent,  sometimes  in  adding  entirely 
new  fringes.  To  get  a  clear  idea  of  something,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  isolate  certain  groups  of  ideas.     For  example, 
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it  is  sometimes  worth  while  to  attend  to  only  one  set  of 
things  for  a  while  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  concomitants. 
It  might  be  useful  to  select  from  all  the  available  biographies 
what  certain  men  of  a  particular  class  of  genius  were  engaged 
with  at  certain  ages.  It  is  a  capital  exercise  to  make  a  class 
discover  what  was  occupying  the  attention  of  ten  selected 
poets,  or  generals,  or  statesmen  at,  say,  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  A  particularly  interesting  exercise  is  to  make  the  age 
coincide  with  that  of  the  pupil. 

The  greater  the  number  of  attendant  circumstances 
suggested,  the  greater  the  probability  that  one  of  them  will 
make  the  necessary  connection  between  some  isolated  ele- 
ments in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  the  number  of  elements,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
distraction.  The  attendant  circumstance  is  valuable  only 
so  long  as  it  retains  its  character  as  attendant  circumstance: 
in  other  words  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  unity  of  the  con- 
tinuum that  we  are  creating.  The  piling  up,  within  certain 
narrow  limits,  of  attendant  circumstances  is  valuable  inas- 
much as  it  makes  use  of  that  peculiarity  that  is  observed  so 
frequently  in  the  spontaneous  memory.  Wc  are  often 
struck  by  tlic  unaccountability  of  the  sudden  appearance 
in  consciousness  of  elements  that  appear  to  have  no  business 
there,  and  whose  appearance  can  not  be  referred  to  any  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  association.  Not  infrequently  careful 
examination  can  explain  these  cases  of  recall,  by  an  un- 
conscious combination  of  two  elements  that  we  find  ha\e 
been  present  in  consciousness  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  Now  since  the  attendant  circumstance  is  by 
hypothesis  connected  with  the  continuum  in  wliich  it  finds 
a  place,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  in  its  relation  to 
one  or  other  of  the  elements,  it  may  give  the  mind  a  useful 
suggestion,  even  tho  there  may  be  no  consciousness  of  tlie 
underlying  relation. 

John  Adams 

University  of  London 
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DISCUSSIONS 
GETTING  WOUND  UP 

The  souls  of  teachers  are  most  sorely  tried  when  cor- 
recting examination  papers.  Then  we  who  have  talked 
and  explained,  and  tried  to  pass  on  our  knowledge  and  our 
pet  enthusiasms  reaUze  what  a  work  of  Sisyphus  we  are 
trying  to  perform.  Each  paper  that  we  read  reveals  to  us 
some  new  weakness  of  our  own  or  enforces  our  conviction 
of  the  aristocracy  of  learning,  that  many  are  called  but 
few  are  chosen.  There  are  students  who  are  doing  just 
enough  to  pass;  others  who  lack  background  enough  to  do 
good  work;  others  who  are  mentally  deficient,  while  the 
choice  spirits  who  are  capable  and  eager  are  too  often  not 
in  the  majority.  Sometimes  remorse  bores  holes  in  the 
teacher.  Sometimes  he  blames  our  glorious  American 
System  of  a  college  education  for  aU,  and  wonders  how  he 
happened  to  get  caught  in  the  cogs  and  why  he  can  do  so 
little  to  set  the  educational  world  aright. 

At  such  times  of  trouble,  disgust,  and  despair  the  memory 
of  summer  vacation  talks  with  a  retired  teacher  have  been 
a  very  pleasant  help  to  me.  He  had  taught  from  the  time 
he  was  sixteen  until  he  was  seventy  almost  continuously, 
except  for  a  few  years  in  the  Dartmouth  medical  school. 
He  began  with  the  district  schools  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  his  last  term  of  service  was  35  years  as  president  of  a 
normal  school  in  Massachusetts.  Now  he  has  retired  to 
the  farm  of  his  boyhood  and  can  view  the  pedagogical  dead 
bodies  and  floating  chariot  wheels  with  a  certain  superior 
detached  air  of  one  who  has  played  the  game  and  knows 
what  it  all  amounts  to.  And  yet  like  migratory  birds  in 
captivity  which  beat  against  the  bars  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  so  he  feels  his  detachment  from  active  life  most 
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strongly  in  June  and  September.  All  the  same  his  gland  of 
acceptance  which  has  been  acquired  and  developed  with 
the  years  makes  liini  accept  with  joy  his  abundant  leisure 
for  reading  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life.  It  is 
a  constant  inspiration  to  have  a  yearly  talk  with  this 
genial,  kindly,  scholarly  old  man,  who  knows  about  it  all, 
and  get  a  new  perspective  and  readjustment  of  my  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  [jetty  side  of  a  teacher's  life. 

According  to  him  the  teacher  with  natural  ability,  who 
can  take  wing  and  kindle  the  souls  of  pupils  who  are  worth 
while,  need  never  despair.  So  long  as  a  teacher  can  pre- 
tend or  assume  that  all  his  pupils  are  capable  and  desirous 
of  learning  he  will  meet  with  success.  If  he  hasn't  one  who 
is  capable  of  responding,  then  it  is  time  for  him  to  look 
for  j)astures  new.  It  is  the  expectant  attitude  that  Emerson 
felt  toward  e\-ery  stranger.  The  new  comer  might  reveal 
to  him  unknown  worlds  and  untold  mysteries.  Likewise, 
the  new  class  is  a  potential  power  ready  for  the  teacher's 
moulding.  But  where  we  too  often  make  a  mistake  is  in 
thinking  that  the  imparting  of  a  subject  is  the  whole  aim 
of  teaching.  There  is  more  than  a  half  truth  in  the  old 
proverb  about  the  best  things  being  caught  rather  than 
taught.  "What  did  he  teach  you,"  some  one  asked  a  man 
who  was  praising  a  favorite  teacher.  "I  don't  know," 
came  the  reply,  "and  what  do  I  care.  I  knew  him."  The 
Indian  when  asked  by  Thorcaii  how  he  found  his  way 
thru  the  pathless  woods,  replied  in  a  patient  tone,  "Oh,  I 
can't  tell  you."  And  yet  most  people  would  have  thought 
Thoreau  fit  to  receive  the  message.  Much  more  so  than  the 
pupils  of  a  great  painter  who  replied  to  those  who  wanted 
to  learn  his  art  from  him,  "  I  can't  teach  it  but  if  you  want, 
you  can  come  and  watch." 

Both  the  Indian  and  the  painter  were  in  the  penumbra 
of  teaching.  Anyone  may  be  a  student,  but  not  all  may 
learn.  And  yet  all  may  feel  the  inspiration  of  contact. 
My  old  friend  early  in  life  had  studied  under  a  famous 
elocutionist  of  the  past  century,  Prof.  Wm.  Russell,  and 
found  in  liini  a  true  teacher.     "When  he  lookt  at  me,"  he 
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says  of  him,  "I  was  raised  up.  It  was  a  contact  like  an 
electric  shock.     He  didn't  teach  much,  but  he  inspired." 

It  was  on  the  principle  of  inoculating  with  enthusiasm 
that  my  friend  did  his  abnormally  successful  work  for  so 
many  years  as  head  of  a  normal  school.  "The  normal 
school  must  kindle.  You  can  not  manufacture  teachers. 
I  was  forced  to  keep  a  low  standard  and  allow  to  be  grad- 
uated many  poor  students.  I  knew  the  state  needed  the 
teachers  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  supply  them.  So  I 
emphasized  the  point  that  these  graduates  had  had  our 
course  and  had  come  in  contact  with  our  inspii  ational 
sources.  And  I  took  good  care  that  my  faculty  should  be 
unique  in  its  varied  enthusiasms.  I  didn't  care  so  much 
what  each  man  taught  or  how  he  taught  it,  so  long  as  he 
believed  in  his  subject  himself  and  could  kindle  enthusiasm. 
We  had  one  teacher  who  used  to  sum  up  his  ideas  now  and 
then  in  a  Latin  quotation  and  then  would  smack  his  lips 
and  remark  reverently  that  'those  old  Romans  knew  how 
to  talk.'  Unless  a  teacher  can  generate  that  feeling  he  isn't 
doing  the  highest  work.  Most  of  us  can  throw  the  pupils 
into  spasms  of  enthusiasm,  but  unless  the  transitory  igni- 
tion becomes  permanent  the  imprint  will  not  endure  thru 
life  and  the  only  things  in  education  that  count  are  those 
that  endure.  In  my  search  for  inspiration  timber  I  tried 
to  get  as  many  kindlers  as  the  board  would  allow  and  the 
school  warrant.  I  hunted  for  varied,  even  eccentric  and 
quarrelsome  elements.  If  I  had  a  man  all  science,  so  that 
it  stewed  right  out  of  him,  I  tried  to  find  a  literary  crank 
to  play  against  him.  Some  of  my  teachers  were  so  out- 
landish that  my  friends  would  occasionally  inquire  how  my 
menagerie  was  getting  along.  As  principal  I  was  keeper 
of  the  menagerie  and  gave  my  charges  as  much  liberty  as 
possible.  On  the  principle  that  'he  who  would  kill  must 
first  be  overcome,'  I  selected  men  overcome  with  their  sub- 
jects so  that  they  could  'kill'  future  teachers  with  them 
for  a  normal  school  is  only  a  weeder  out  of  those  who  are 
not  fit  to  inspire." 

There  is  a  spirit  of  free  masonry  among  all  like  thinking 
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men  whether  thoroly  immoral  or  thoroly  spiritual.  It 
was  this  spirit  that  put  my  friend  at  the  head  of  a  normal 
school.  He  had  been  asked  to  appear  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education  of  which  Phillips  Brooks  was 
then  a  member.  He  modestly  told  the  board  that  he  had 
had  no  experience  in  normal  work  and  had  not  even  a  col- 
lege degree.  "Perhaps  that's  just  the  very  reason  we 
want  vou,"  broke  in  Phillips  Brooks  in  his  staccato  way 
and  the  rest  of  the  board  nodded  thuir  heads  like  Chinese 
mandarins. 

And  it  was  not  wholly  by  inspirational  qualities  that  he 
succeeded.  He  knew  the  value  of  comnmnity  life  to  a 
teacher  and  how  valuable  are  friendships  with  men  out- 
side of  one's  profession.  He  was  the  first  among  normal 
teachers  in  the  early  eighties  to  do  work  along  many  lines 
that  today  are  fixtures  but  that  made  his  school  unique  for 
years.  He  started  a  school  library  for  each  room,  so  that 
the  students  could  have  daily  exercise  in  library  work  and 
always  have  reference  books  close  at  hand.  He  was  one 
of  G.  Stanley  Hall's  first  helpers  in  child  study.  His 
students  first  were  actual  teaching  apprentices  before  being 
actual  teachers.  His  own  love  for  the  spoken  word  made 
him  institute  "platform  performances"  where  students 
gave  short  extemporaneous  talks  each  week  before  the 
whole  school.  He  made  his  school  a  true  alma  mater  for 
graduates  bv  having  a  graduate  room  where  former  students 
could  have  their  headquarters  while  in  the  city.  How  all 
these  new  ideas  were  worked  out  made  a  most  illuminating 
exhibit  for  the  school  at  the  St.  Louis  fair. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  man  who  winds  me  up 
every  summer  and  makes  me  fall  in  love  anew  with  my 
profession.  He  knows  at  the  end  of  his  sixty  years  of 
teaching  how  futile  is  much  of  the  task,  how  narrow  is 
education.  You  can  not  put  the  whole  boy  to  school. 
The  dispersing  of  school  is  symbolic  of  education;  there  is 
more  scattering  than  concentration.  W'e  can  concentrate 
in  our  work  on  only  a  few  things.  When  Socrates  was  asked 
by  his  friends  whether  they  should  bury  or  cremate  him^ 
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he  replied,  "  Do  either  if  you  can  catch  me."  In  the  elusive 
work  of  education  you  can  not  catch  the  whole  boy;  in  fact 
you  may  be  proud  of  yourself  if  you  can  hold  him  long 
enough  to  impart  to  him  one  or  two  enduring  inspirations. 
But  if  you  do  get  him  then  you  know  what  the  joy  of  teach- 
ing is,  a  joy  that  you  are  willing  to  walk  thru  deserts  dark 
as  night  in  order  to  obtain. 

Frank  R.  Arnold 

Logan,  Utah 


A  QUESTION  OF  HONOR 

Is  a  definite  "honor  system."  a  necessity  in  a  women's 
college?  Can  we  not  iriist  our  college  girls  in  examinations 
and  in  other  work?  These  are  the  questions  which  are 
being  seriously  considered  in  many  of  the  large  universi- 
ties as  well  as  in  small  institutions.  Investigation  of  the 
methods  of  conduct  of  examinations  in  the  leading  colleges 
for  women  shows  that  many  of  the  large  Eastern  colleges 
do  not  allow  an  examination  to  be  conducted  without  the 
presence  of  an  instructor  as  proctor.  Why  is  this?  Are 
not  women  capable  of  being  trusted  in  examinations  or 
have  these  institutions  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  develop- 
ment where  the  fact  is  recognized  that  an  appeal  to  a 
woman's  honor  brings  instant  and  instinctive  response? 

Some  of  the  smaller  institutions  have  demonstrated  this 
fact  and  many  of  the  universities  for  men  and  also  co- 
educational institutions  have  been  long  lookt  upon  with 
respect  in  this  particular.  For  twenty  years  a  strong 
factor  in  developing  manliness  and  selfrespect  thruout  the 
student-body,  the  honor  system  at  Princeton  has  reached 
a  success  which  is  remarkable,  is  ideal. 

When  a  student  enters  college,  she  begins  a  new  life,  one 
which  is  new  in  association,  in  method  of  thinking  and  even 
in  ideals.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  surroundings  and 
methods  of  study  should  be  new,  but  why  the  ideals?  The 
ideals  of  right  and  wrong  should  be  fixt  and  definite  if  the 
previous  training  has  been  in  the  right  direction;  and  there 
is  the  weak  point:  the  training  in  the  preparatory  schools, 
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and  indeed  in  the  home,  does  not  always  tend  to  fix  the 
high  and  absolute  standards  of  right  and  \vrong  in  the 
minds  of  students  during  the  formative  years.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  freshman  in  college  has  many  struggles 
and  hard  lessons  before  she  learns  the  difference  between 
independent,  honest  work  and  cheating.  In  high  schools 
a  student  is  forced  to  "keep  up"  and  to  "get  good  marks" 
bv  the  spirit  of  competition  and  by  the  pride  and  demands 
of  parents ;  and  to  do  this  she  often  resorts  to  the  customary 
illegitimate  methods  of  gaining  information.  The  honest 
girl  is  the  goody-goody.  It  is  considered  no  disgrace  to 
use  any  means  to  the  end,  so  long  as  one  is  not  caught. 

What  standard  or  understanding  of  honor  can  such  a 
student  bring  to  college? 

"WTien  Prof.  A.  puts  us  on  honor  and  leaves  the  room, 
of  course  there  is  no  cheating;  but  everybody  does  it  in 
Prof.  B.'s  classes  for  he  watches  us  Hke  a  cat.  Wliy  can 
we  not  be  trusted?" 

This  is  the  query  of  the  student.  If  she  is  watched  and 
guarded,  the  instinct  to  "get  ahead  of  the  teacher  "  awakens, 
but  let  the  professor  put  such  a  young  woman  "on  her 
honor"  to  do  her  work  independently,  and  she  feels  imme- 
diate responsibility  and  does  her  best. 

A  code  of  honor,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing is  the  need.  Absolute  honesty  with  herself  and  with 
all  others  this  is  the  code — a  simple  one  which  leads  to 
the  highest  in  life.  There  is  no  opportunity  with  such  a 
code  for  "ponies,"  "bluffing,"  or  "cribbing."  As  Prince- 
ton has  proved,  the  best  manhood  is  developed  only  with  a 
keen  sense  of  honor;  so  may  the  colleges  for  women  all 
come  to  believe  that  women  can  be  trusted,  and  that  this 
sense  of  honor  will  lielp  to  produce  the  highest  type  of 
womanhood. 

The  direct  impetus  to  such  an  awakening  of  the  feehng 
of  honor  or  the  lack  of  it  is  generally  the  shock  of  some 
particular  case  of  cheating.  The  student-body  recognizes 
the  grave  results  of  the  deed  and  the  far-reaching  influence. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  change  and  an  eager  grasping  of 
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the  fact  that  when  a  woman's  honor  is  appealed  to,  she  re- 
sponds immediately  and  with  determination.  The  idea 
of  student  government  is  not  complete  and  in  a  perfect 
workable  condition  unless  the  highest  ideal  of  honor  is  the 
guiding  star.  This  has  been  the  experience  in  the  Oxford 
College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio.  vStudent  government 
was  introduced  thru  the  influence  and  aid  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Jane  Sherzer,  in  1905;  and  the  Self  Government  Asso- 
ciation has  grown  slowly  out  of  the  weakness  of  the  transi- 
tion into  an  admirable  strength.  The  time  came  last  De- 
cember when  the  students  felt  that  they  should  and  were 
able  to  assume  the  full  responsibiUty  of  the  honorable  con- 
duct of  examinations  and  tests.  The  following  By-Law 
was  therefore  added  to  the  Constitution: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  The  Student-body  of  Oxford  College  beUeves 
that  the  best  womanhood  can  not  be  developed  without 
the  highest  standards  of  honor,  and  whereas  if  one  student 
violates  that  standard,  she  not  only  hurts  her  own  charac- 
ter but  at  the  same  time  works  an  injustice  upon  those  who 
live  up  to  that  standard,  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
student-body  to  Uve  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  honor 
and  to  punish  violations;  and  we  do  hereby  submit  this 
By-Law  to  the  Constitution  to  the  Faculty  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

BY-LAW — THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

All  members  of  the  Association  shall  observe  and  co- 
operate in  enforcing  the  following  rules : 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  honor  in  all  college  work 
and  activities  and  to  maintain  such  by  her  example  and 
influence. 

2.  The  students  shall  assume  full  responsibiHty  for  carry- 
ing on,  in  an  honorable  manner,  every  quarterly  test  or  its 
substitute  and  every  examination. 

3.  Students  shall  be  honor-bound  in  taking  such  examina- 
tions and  tests  to  receive  no  help  from  any  source  what- 
ever and  to  give  no  help. 
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4.  Should  there  be  unqucstionuble  proof  of  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  a  student  in  such  examinations  or  tests,  the 
student  or  students  knowing  of  such  dishonesty  shall .  be 
honor-bound  to  report  it  to  the  officers  of  the  Student 
Government  Board. 

5.  Penalties.  —Dishonesty  on  the  part  of  a  student  in 
such  examinations  and  tests  shall  be  punishable  with: 

(a)  Indefinite  suspension,  but  the  student  may  be  allowed 
to  return  after  a  time  has  elapsed,  the  length  of  which  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Student  Government  Board,  pro- 
vided that  her  attitude  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Student 
Government  Board  and  to  the  Faculty; 

(h)  the  addition  of  hours  recjuired  for  graduation,  such 
addition  to  be  not  less  than  five,  the  number  of  hours  to 
be  decided  by  the  Student  Government  Board. 

The  Student  Government  Board  shall  have  the  choice 
of  the  above  penalties,  the  President,  the  Dean  and  the 
Faculty  being  considered  as  the  advisory  body. 

6.  Each  student,  in  order  to  make  her  examination, 
quarterly  test  or  its  substitute  valid,  must  write  and  sign 
the  following  pledge  at  the  end  of  such  paper: 

"I  pledge  my  honor  that  I  have  neither  given  nor  re- 
ceived assistance  in  this  examination  or  test." 

Such  an  awakening  of  true  college  spirit  as  has  been 
manifested  in  Oxford  College  during  the  past  two  years 
is  remarkable  and  shows  not  only  development  of  the  in- 
tellect but  also  of  the  highest  moral  sense. 

May  other  colleges  follow  the  experience  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  college  for 
women  in  this  country  granting  the  B.A.  degree;  and  all 
along  the  line  may  we  hear  of  this  moral  awakening  among 
college  women. 

Grace  Edith  MacLean 

Oxford  College  for  Women 
Oxford,  Ohio 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Columbia — By  Frederick  Paul  KeppEl.     New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.      1914.     297  p.     Si. 50. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  College  and  University 
Series,  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. They  have  given  to  their  new  undertaking 
the  best  possible  start  in  this  really  capital  little  book  upon 
the  history,  organization,  life  and  influence  of  Columbia 
University  by  Dean  Keppel.  If  the  volumes  that  are  to 
follow  are  treated  in  similar  fashion  and  with  anything  hke 
the  same  literary  skill,  the  Series  will  be  an  invaluable  one. 

Almost  all  books  of  this  type  suffer  either  from  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm  for  his  alma  mater  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  or  from  a  formal  and  almost  official  treatment  of 
the  subject.  One  grows  tired  of  hearing  any  college  or 
university,  however  eminent  or  beloved,  referred  to  only  in 
shrieking  superlatives  as  if  there  were  no  other  institution 
comparable  to  it.  In  like  fashion  one  grows  weary  of 
reading  jejune  and  formal  tables  of  names,  dates,  educa- 
tional machinery  and  statistics  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  most  so-caHed  college  and  university  histories.  In 
sharp  contrast  with  all  this,  Dean  Keppel  has  made  a  very 
readable  book,  abounding  in  interesting  ahusion,  quotation 
and  anecdote  which  treats  Columbia  as  a  human,  growing 
institution,  with  all  the  weaknesses  and  liabilities  to  err 
which  characterize  that  which  is  human  and  which  grows. 
In  doing  this  he  presents  a  very  vivid  and  at  times  a  fascina- 
ting picture  of  the  active  life  and  labor  of  what  has  become, 
during  the  past  generation,  the  most  noteworthy  body  of 
productive  scholars  in  the  western  world. 

Dean  Keppel  traces  with  sure  touch  and  excellent  sense 
of  proportion  how  Columbia  has  grown  and  developed  since 
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what  may  truly  be  described  as  its  renaissance  in  1857. 
The  earlv  history  of  the  original  college  was  noteworthy, 
not  onlv  for  the  liberality  of  its  charter  and  its  severe 
scholarship,  but  for  the  number  of  its  former  students  who 
played  important  and  even  controlhng  parts  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  of  the  vState  of  New  York. 
After  the  resignation  of  President  William  Samuel  John- 
ston, the  third  president,  in  1800,  Columbia  College 
slumbered  jjeacefuUy  until  the  administration  of  Charles 
King,  the  ninth  president,  who  took  office  in  1849.  Dur- 
ing the  intervening  half  century  Columbia  College  was  in 
New  York,  but  not  genuinely  of  it.  Moreover  the  corpora- 
tion suffered  from  a  poverty  so  WTCtchcd  that  only  the 
stoutest  hearts  and  the  clearest  heads  could  have  kept  the 
institution  alive.  Aloney  had  to  be  borrowed  at  that 
period  to  pay  the  annual  taxes  and  assessments  on  the  un- 
improved real  estate  which  had  come  to  the  trustees  by 
grant  from  the  State  of  New  York.  When,  sis  is  often 
the  case  nowadays,  the  value  of  Columbia's  endowment 
in  real  estate  is  pointed  to  either  with  jealousy  or  with 
pride,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  increment,  what- 
ever it  is,  was  fully  earned  by  more  than  a  full  half  century 
of  privation,  suffering  and  hardship. 

It  seems  pretty  plain  that  the  renaissance  of  1857  owed 
something  to  the  stimulus  of  President  King,  but  more 
to  the  exceptionally  able  group  of  men  who  were  then  the 
controlling  force  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Of  these 
Hamilton  Fish  was  one,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  was  another, 
William  Betts  was  a  third  and  Heiu-y  J.  Anderson,  who  had 
earlier  served  the  college  as  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
a  fourth.  These  men  and  their  colleagues  outHned  a 
scheme  for  a  genuine  university  development  at  Columbia 
at  a  time  when  I'rancis  Wayland  and  Chancellor  Tai)pan 
were  almost  the  only  American  college  oflicers  who  had  any 
clear  conception  of  what  a  university  was.  At  that  time 
there  were  stirrings  of  life  at  Yale,  but  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton were  slumbering  peacefully  and  regardless  of  what  was 
taking    place    in    the    world    about    them.     Dean    Keppcl 
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shows  just  what  this  university  plan  was  and  in  how  large  a 
part  it  outlined  and  anticipated  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopments that  have  since  taken  place.  He  also  shows 
why  the  plan  failed  of  success.  The  disturbance  caused 
by  the  civil  war  and  its  approach  was  of  course  a  potent 
cause  for  the  failure,  but  public  opinion  both  in  and  out- 
side of  the  college  was  not  yet  ready  for  so  ambitious  and 
so  constructive  a  scheme.  This  is  why  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
President  Gilman  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1875, 
rather  than  to  that  of  President  King  and  Columbia  College 
in  1857,  to  blaze  the  path  of  American  university  develop- 
ment. 

Dean  Keppel  pays  a  just  and  merited  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  President  Barnard  who  succeeded  King  in 
1864.  His  quarter  century  of  service  was  from  one  point 
of  view  a  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  disappointed  plans 
and  hopes;  from  another,  a  period  of  slow  education  of  his 
immediate  associates  and  of  the  public  which  surrounded 
them;  and  from  a  third,  a  period  of  laying  the  foundations 
for  the  stupendous  superstructure  of  today.  Dean  Keppel 
•  is  quite  right  in  describing  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Low  (1890-1901)  and  Butler  (1901-1914)  as  constituting 
a  unit  in  the  history  of  the  university's  development.  He 
might  truly  have  gone  a  little  farther  and  have  included 
the  administration  of  President  Barnard.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  story  he  tells  us  that  from  the  inauguration  of 
President  Barnard  in  1864  to  the  present  day,  Columbia 
has  been  pursuing  a  single,  if  sometimes  a  stony  and  a  winding 
path  and  that  it  has  had  before  it  one  fixt  ideal  and  purpose. 
What  that  purpose  is,  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  find  out 
for  himself  from  the  pages  of  Dean  Keppel's  book. 

Thruout  these  pages  there  are  to  be  found  innumerable 
personal  touches  and  personal  allusions  that  are  highly 
interesting  and  often  important.  In  particular  vv'e  con- 
gratulate Dean  Keppel  upon  his  frankness  and  truthfulness 
in  deahng  with  the  oft  repeated  myth  that  Columbia  is 
overrun  with  European  Jews.  Dean  Keppel  states  the 
facts   as   to   Jewish   students   at  '  Columbia   explicitly   and 
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clearly,  and  makes  it  plain  how  little  Ijasis  there  is  for 
statements  on  this  point  which  one  hears  constantly 
reiterated.  His  whole  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
Jewish  student  is  broad,  cathoHc  and  quite  admirable. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this  book  is  the  chapter 
in  which  the  author  traces  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  just 
what  happens  durin";  a  single  academic  year  beginning  at 
the  official  opening  of  the  year  on  July  first.  The  facts  as 
he  sets  them  out  in  chronological  order  are  not  only  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  but  they  reveal  a  well  organized 
and  smoothly  running  university  where  academic  freedom 
and  academic  efficiency  prevail  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
where  the  academic  friendships  and  sense  of  institutional 
pride  arc  \xry  strong. 

In  his  last  chapter  Dean  Keppel  ventures  upon  a  more 
difficult  field  of  inquiry  when  he  asks  whether  the  progress 
of  the  past  half  century  is  likely  to  be  continued  and  what  are 
the  factors  which  affect  the  answer  to  this  question.  Here,  of 
course,  one  passes  from  history  and  anecdote  to  speculation. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  feel  reasonably  certain  and  that  is 
that  the  method  of  university  organization  which  prevails 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  which  the  American  uni- 
versities owe  their  commanding  position  in  the  nation,  is 
much  more  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  univerhities  of 
Europe  than  the  method  of  organization  which  prevails 
there  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  universities  of  the 
United  States.  Some  persons  who  write  glibly  on  this  sub- 
ject without  really  knowing  how  universities  arc  administered 
on  either  continent,  and  who  use  words  rather  than 
ideas,  persist  in  contrasting  the  "monarchical"  administra- 
tion of  American  universities  with  the  "democratic"  ad- 
ministration of  the  universities  of  Europe.  One  who 
knows  the  facts  and  who  looks  behind  form  to  realities, 
must  laugh  at  such  a  dictum.  The  greatest  strength  of  the 
American  university  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  evolved  an 
agency  and  an  instrument  for  each  aspect  of  its  many-sided 
life.  One  of  its  constituent  elements  has  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  corporate  funds,  for  their  investment  and 
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protection,  and  for  the  judicious  apportionment  of  the  in- 
come among  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  solicited. 
Another  is  charged  with  studying  and  representing  the 
interests  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  and  of  seeing  to  it 
that  no  part  exalts  itself  unduly  at  the  expense  of  another 
or  permits  its  own  immediate  interests  to  over-shadow  the 
good  of  the  university  in  general.  Yet  others  direct  re- 
search, carry  on  instruction,  classify  and  care  for  books, 
oversee  and  direct  museums  and  laboratories,  while  still 
others  who  are  sometimes  thought  of  merely  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
smooth  running  of  a  great  educational  organism.  Whether 
constructive  and  continuing  progress  is  vouchsafed  for  any 
such  organism  must  depend  upon  whether  all  of  its  parts 
are  able  to  work  together  harmoniously  and  effectively, 
each  discharging  its  own  function  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others,  and  upon  whether  added  financial  support  can  be  ob- 
tained to  sustain  the  growing  and  increasingly  complex 
life  of  such  an  organism. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  with  which  Dean  Keppel  con- 
cludes his  book  would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  Columbia 
University  commands  total  resources  of  about  $55,000,000, 
and  an  income  of  something  over  $3,000,000,  just  about 
twice  that  income  is  needed  to  care  properly  and  adequately 
for  what  has  been  already  undertaken  and  is  planned. 
Since  several  other  American  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  in  a  similar  plight,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  yet  very  much 
to  be  done  by  way  of  providing  adequate  support  for  higher 
instruction  and  research  in  the  United  States. 

We  congratulate  Dean  Keppel  upon  this  really  excellent 
book  descriptive  of  his  alma  mater,  and  the  best  that  we  can 
hope  for  the  Series  which  it  introduces  is  that  the  volumes 
to  follow  will  treat  their  several  subjects  with  as  much 
adequacy  and  human  interest. 


Our  national  backwardness  in  Spanish  will  need  a  power- 
ful stimulus  wholly  to  overcome  it.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
us  as  a  nation  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  Spanish  language 
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and  literature,  and  that  we  permit  this  lack  of  knowledge 
to  form  a  barrier  to  our  national  intercourse.  For  these 
reasons,  we  welcome  every  new  book  which  will  assist  in 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  Spanish.  The  little  volume  en- 
titled Reading,  writing  and  speaking  Spanish,  by  Margaret 
C.  Dowling,  of  the  Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco, 
is  a  truly  understandable  textbook  for  beginners.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  the  very  best  book  with  which  to  commence  a 
study  of  Spanish.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1913-     256  p.     75c.) 

An  easily  written  volume  on  the  time  and  personality  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  that  bearing  the  title  Ouccn  Elizahcili, 
by  Gladys  L.  Locke.  The  writer  attempts  nothing  novel, 
but  sets  out  in  a  straightforward  fashion  the  story  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  reign.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Company,  1913.     295  p.     S1.35.) 

The  pressure  of  the  college  entrance  examination  rules  is 
responsible  for  the  well  made  little  book  entitled  Minimum 
college  requirements  in  English.  It  contains  the  works  which 
are  prescribed  for  study  on  the  part  of  those  entering  Amer- 
ican colleges  for  the  period  1914-19.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1913.     nop.     75c.) 

The  same  publishers  have  added  to  other  series  known  as 
the  Riverside  essays,  four  little  volumes:  University  sub- 
jects, by  John  Henry  Newman;  Promoting  good  citizenship, 
by  James  Bryce;  Studies  in  nature  and  literature,  by  John 
Burroughs;  and  The  American  mind  and  American  idealism, 
by  Bliss  Perry.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1 91 3.     30c.  each.) 

A  practical  little  book  that  reflects  a  real  desire  to  help 
those  teachers  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  give  instruction  in 
elementary  reading,  is  entitled  Five  messages  to  teachers  oj 
primary  reading,  by  Nettie  A.  Sawyer,  formerly  supervisor 
of  elementary  education  in  Seattle.  (Chicago:  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  1913.     219  p.     Si. 00.) 
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The  series  known  as  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics  has  been 
added  to  by  George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  floss;  Jane  Austen's 
Sense  and  sensibility;  Selections  from  Boswell's  Life  of  John- 
son and  a  selection  of  short  stories  made  by  L.  A.  Pittinger, 
of  Indiana  University.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1913.     25c.  each.) 

A  good  reading  book  for  schools,  particularly  for  those 
pupils  who  are  studying  Enghsh  History,  is  The  building  of 
the  British  Empire,  by  E.  M.  Richardson.  (London:  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  1913.     166  p.     is.  6d.) 

President  Baker,  who  is  just  retiring  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  after  a  service  of  genuine  merit  and  distinction, 
has  brought  together  in  a  httle  volume  entitled  Educational 
aims  and  civic  needs,  a  number  of  addresses  on  a  number  of 
literary  and  educational  subjects  delivered  from  time  to 
time  on  different  occasions.  (New  York:  Longmans.  Green 
&  Company,  1913.      1S3  p.     $1.00.) 

Professor  E.  D.  Adams,  of  Stanford  University,  has  pub- 
lished with  the  title  The  power  of  ideals  in  American  history 
his  lectures  delivered  at  Yale  on  the  Dodge  Foundation  for 
Citizenship.  He  deals  with  the  movement  for  nationahty, 
with  anti-slavery,  and  with  what  he  calls  manifest  destiny, 
reUgion  and  democracy.  The  papers  do  not  impress  us 
as  either  profound  or  important,  altho  they  are  agreeably 
written.     (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1913.    151  p. 

$1.15-) 

A  book  which  is  intended  for  teachers'  training  classes 
and  normal  schools  is  The  principles  of  education,  by  T. 
Raymont,  vice-principal  of  the  training  department  of 
Goldsmith  College,  University  of  London.  This  new  edi- 
tion shows  no  marked  changes  from  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
1913-     381  P-     $i4i-)       ■ 

An  attempt  to  introduce  somewhat  more  accurate  meth- 
ods of  testing  children  in  school  work  is  represented  in  The 
examination  of  school  children,  by  Dr.  WiUiam  H.  Pyle,  of 
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the  I'niversity  of  Missouri.  We  do  not  believe  thai  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle.  (New  York:  The  Macniillan 
Company,  1913.     67  p.     50c.) 

An  immense  amount  of  interesting  and  important  infor- 
mation usually  available  concerning  some  of  the  most  ordi- 
narv  articles  of  commerce  and  domestic  use,  is  brought  to- 
gether in  the  colume  entitled  Textiles.  The  authors  are 
Miss  Mary  S.  Woolman,  of  Simons  College,  and  Miss  Ellen 
B.  McGowan.  of  Teachers  College.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1913.     407  p.     S2.00.) 

The  indispensable  Miiicrva  now  appears  for  the  twenty- 
third  time  with  an  admirable  photogravure  of  Professor 
Harnack  as  frontispiece.  Really  the  only  weak  point  in 
this  excellent  book  is  its  inclusion  of  a  considerable  number 
of  second  and  third  rate  American  institutions  which  have 
by  persistent  and  plaintive  urging  induced  the  editors  to 
include  them  in  what  is  properly  a  Jahrbuch  dcr  gclchrttn 
\\'elt.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  a  university  administrator 
or  teacher  to  go  thru  the  year  without  frequent  reference  to 
the  immense  mass  of  accurate  and  well-ordered  information 
which  Minerva  contains.  (Strassburg:  Carl  J.  Triibner, 
1914.      1891  p.     M.  10.) 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
a  well-known  figure  in  American  education,  is  thoroly  justi- 
fied in  bringing  together  a  number  of  educational  discussions 
under  the  title  of  Idcah  and  dcviocracy.  They  are  readable 
and  helpful.     (Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  191 3, 

«73  P' 

A  delightful  rendering  of  the  poetics  of  Aristotle  is  fur- 
nished by  Assistant  Professor  Lane  Cooper,  of  Cornell,  in  a 
httle  volume  entitled  Aristotle  on  the  art  of  poetry.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1913.     .xxix  +  101  p.     80c.) 

Tin  imiiiigraiil  invu.'^iou  is  the  title  of  a  very  elaborate 
and  instructive  study  of  the  movement  of  the  working-class 
pdjiulalion  toward  America,  by  Frank  J.  Warne.  (New 
York;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,   1913.     iS^^  P      ^2.50 


IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 
A  New  and  Ingenious  Every  once  in  a  while  we  feel  impelled  to 
Fonn  of  Tyranny  invite  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review  to  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  personal  liberty  in  the  United  States  and 
to  the  steadily  growing  disposition  to  denounce  as  mis- 
demeanors or  even  as  felonies,  acts  which  are  in  themselves 
quite  innocent  and  frequently  helpful  to  the  public  interest, 
but  which  have  for  one  reason  or  another  incurred  the 
animosity  of  the  present  ruling  classes  in  the  United  States. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  sits  at  Washington  an  im- 
portant public  body  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  print  below  without  farther  comment 
the  terms  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  April  i,  1914,  by  the  amazing  and  voluble  senior 
senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  La  Follette.  That  this 
gentleman  is  without  a  sense  of  humor  is  obvious  and  that 
he  thinks  that  it  should  be  made  a  crime  to  speak  to  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  without  being  first 
spoken  to  by  him,  or  to  forward  a  letter  or  pamphlet  to  the 
office  of  the  Commission,  is  quite  plain.  If  Senator  La 
Follette  were  capable  of  a  joke  we  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  accounted 
for  its  extraordinary  character. 

The  bill  itself  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  13  of  the  act  "An  act  to 
regulate  commerce,"  approved  February  4,  1887,  as  amended 
by  section  11  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  com- 
merce court,"  approved  June  iS,  1910,  be,  and  is  hereby, 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Every  person  who  attempts  to  influence  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  member 
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thereof  in  making  or  refraininu;  from  making  any  ruling,  con- 
clusion, finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  order  in  the  de- 
termination of  any  proceeding  pending  before  the  commission 
by  writing  or  sending  to  the  commission  or  any  member 
thereof  any  letter  or  any  written  or  printed  communication, 
circular,  or  paper,  or  by  writing,  or  printing  and  circulating 
or  causing  to  be  printed  and  circulated  any  communication, 
matter,  or  thing  addrest  to  the  commission  or  any  member 
thereof,  or  by  comnmnicating  with  the  commission  or  any 
member  thereof  in  any  other  manner,  with  like  purpose 
and  intent  in  relation  to  such  ruling,  conclusion,  finding, 
recommendation,  report,  order,  or  proceeding  pending 
before  said  commission,  excepting  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  commission  governing  its  proceedings 
in  the  orderly  administration  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exxeeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 


Lord  Haldane  on  A   few   months  ago   wc   called   attention 

Truth  and  History  to  the  important  Presidential  address  de- 
livered at  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  by  Professor  William  A. 
Dunning  of  Columbia  University.  By  an  interesting 
coincidence,  Ivord  Haldane  who  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
annual  Creighton  lecture  at  University  College,  London, 
took  for  his  topic  the  same  subject  as  Professor  Dunning, 
namely,  Truth  in  history.  In  approaching  his  subject  Lord 
Haldane  explained  that  the  field  of  the  historian's  inquiry 
could  not  fairly  be  limited  by  the  personality  of  any  single 
human  being,  nor  could  it  be  wholly  occupied  by  any  mere 
enumeration  of  details  or  chronicle  of  events. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  the  standard  of  truth  for  the 
historian?  The  analogy  of  the  artist  who  painted  a  portrait 
might  not  prove  without  significance  for  the  answer  of  the 
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question.  The  great  artist  did  not  put  on  canvas  a  simple 
reproduction  of  the  appearance  of  his  subject  at  a  particular 
moment;  that  was  the  work  of  the  photographer.  Art 
in  the  highest  sense  had  to  disentangle  the  significance  of 
the  whole  from  its  details  and  to  reproduce  it.  The  truth 
of  art  was  a  truth  that  must  be  born  again  of  the  artist's 
mind.  No  mere  narration  of  details  would  give  the  whole 
that  at  once  dominated  those  details,  and  yet  did  not  exist 
apart  from  them.  The  historian  surely  must  resemble  the 
portrait  painter  rather  than  the  photographer.  The 
historian,  like  the  artist,  was  concerned  with  what  was 
ideal.  He  was  concerned  with  this  just  because  it  was  only 
thru  the  ideal  that  what  had  happened  could  be  lifted  above 
the  particularity  of  the  events  that  obscured  its  meaning. 
The  work  of  the  historian  and  the  artist  seemed  to  be  so 
far  analogous.  Both  were  directed  to  finding  the  true  ex- 
pression of  their  subjects,  and  neither  was  concerned  with 
accidents  of  detail  that  were  fortuitous.  But  the  historian 
was  not  concerned  with  any  single  personality.  His  work 
seemed  rather  to  be  to  display  the  development  of  a  nation 
or  of  a  period  and  to  record  accurately,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  or  period,  the  sequence  of  events 
in  which  its  character  had  manifested  itself.  Like  the 
artist,  the  historian  might  omit  many  details.  But  he  did 
not  possess  the  freedom  of  the  artist.  If  he  used  as  com- 
plete liberty  as  the  artist  claimed,  he  was  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  quite  a  different  profession — that  of  a  writer  of 
historical  romance,  such  as  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  artist  depicted  as  what 
was  characteristic  an  expression  that  might  have  been 
found  only  at  one  moment  in  the  history  of  his  subject. 
The  historian  had  to  present  events  and  their  meaning 
over  a  period  that  was  often  long.  Even  occurrences  that 
seemed  isolated,  hke  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First 
or  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  or  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had 
to  be  shown  as  culminating  events  in  a  course  of  develop- 
ment which  must  be  recorded  because  apart  from  it  they 
lost  their  significance. 
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NEED  OF  PERSPECTIVE 
The  historian  must  be  able  to  estimate  what  were  the 
true  and  large  characteristics  of  the  age.  and  one  test  of 
his  success  would  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  artist,  the  test 
of  his  stature.  Could  he  rise  high  enough  to  present  the 
truth  in  what,  almost  as  it  were  by  direct  perception,  they 
seemed  to  recognize  as  a  great  form  of  deep  significance? 
The  historian  who  had  a  whole  period  to  describe  must  be 
more  than  exact ;  he  had  to  be  a  lord  over  his  details.  He 
must  marshal  those  details  and  tower  above  them  and  re- 
ject and  select  in  the  light  of  nothing  less  than  the  whole. 
He  must  not  let  his  views  on  that  whole  be  distorted  by 
a  priori  conceptions  that  were  abstract  and  inadequate 
to  the  riches  of  the  facts  of  life.  He  must  frame  his  esti- 
mate after  a  study  of  the  whole  sequence  of  event.s — of 
those  events  which  threw  light  on  the  conduct  and  char- 
acteristics of  a  nation  in  the  variety  of  phases  in  its  exist- 
ence. It  was  just  there  that  he  was  apt  to  be  beset  by 
obsessions  that  came  from  unconscious  pre-judgments. 
In  every  branch  of  science  just  the  same  difhculty  arose  as 
in  the  case  of  the  historian,  and  facts  were  apt  to  be  dis- 
torted by  preconceived  hypotheses  of  which  the  observer 
was  hardly  conscious.  The  historian  was  bound  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  spirit  of  an  age  something  of  which  he  could 
legitimately  take  account.  It  was  also  the  reason  why  he 
could  never  be  a  mere  recorder  and  why  he  must  always 
be  a  man  of  art  as  well  as  of  science.  For  art  alone  could 
adequately  make  the  idea  of  the  whole  shine  forth  in  the 
particulars  in  which  it  was  immanent,  and  that  was  as  true 
of  the  history  of  a  period  as  it  was  of  a  moment  in  the  life 
of  a  man. 

THE    SELECTION    OF   MATERIAL 

Goethe  told  the  historian  that  he  could  succeed  neither 
in  recovering  the  spirit  of  the  past  nor  in  discovering  its 
letter.  Goethe  was  no  doul)t  right  in  his  scepticism  about 
mere  records.  Biograi)hies,  written  at  the  time,  letters, 
and    vState    papers    were    their    main    forms.     Biographies 
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were  almost  invariably  colored,  the  selection  of  material 
being  necessarily  dependent  on  the  object  with  which  the 
selection  was  made,  and  that  was  the  biography  of  one  man. 
Whatever  value  the  story  possest  as  portraiture  it  was  by 
no  means  to  be  relied  in  implicitly  for  a  scientific  record 
of  the  facts.  As  to  isolated  letters,  there  again  color  was 
inevitably  present,  while  State  papers  were  written  by 
Ministers  or  diplomatists,  or  more  often  by  their  officials 
under  somewhat  loose  inspiration.  They  embodied  the 
view  of  the  moment  and  their  value  was  mainly  a  passing 
one.  They  might  contain  documents  of  more  than  passing 
value,  but  they  suffered  from  inevitable  because  inherent 
defects.  Ambassadors'  letters  and  the  letters  written  to 
them  were  documents  in  which  the  impressions  of  the 
moment  were  recorded — impressions  which  were  very  often 
evanescent. 

CHANGING   POINTS   OF   VIEW 

In  public  life  the  point  of  view  was  constantly  changing. 
If  a  hundred  years  after  this  an  historian,  desiring  to  de- 
scribe the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
or  between  the  former  country  and  France  in  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  were  to  confine  himself  to  the  State 
papers  of  particular  years,  he  would  be  misled.  He  would 
see  little  to  explain  the  rapid  evolution  and  change  that  had 
taken  place  within  a  very  brief  period.  Nor  could  he  ever 
discover  the  traces  of  almost  imperceptible  and  rarely 
recorded  influences  and  incidents  which  had  stimulated 
the  development.  That  was  true  of  the  evolution  of  policy 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Speaking  with  some  knowledge 
of  what  had  gone  on  from  day  to  day  during  the  last  eight 
vears  of  the  pubHc  life  of  this  country,  he  said  that  his 
experience  had  imprest  him  with  a  strong  feeling  that  to 
try  to  reconstruct  the  story  from  State  papers  or  news- 
paper accounts  or  letters  or  biographical  sources  would  be  at 
present,  and  must  for  some  time  remain,  a  hopeless  attempt. 
The  materials  so  afforded  must  be  used  at  a  later  period  by 
a  man  who  possest  the  gifts  requisite  for  presenting  the 
narrative  as  that  of  an  organic  whole,   and  that  organic 
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whole  must  in  its  expression  be  born  afresh  in  his  mind. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  supjiose  that  statesmen  were  always 
conscious  of  the  ends  which  they  were  accomplishing.  It 
was  not  by  the  piecing  together  of  mechanical  fragments, 
but  by  a  process  more  akin  to  the  de\elopment  of  life  that 
societies  grew  and  were  changed.  There  was  thus  an 
inevitable  element  of  what  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  un- 
reality in  even  the  best  work  of  historians. 

He  was  unable  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  that 
history  must  be  either  exclusively  a  science  or  exclusively  an 
art.  It  is  a  science  to  the  extent  to  which  what  were  com- 
monly known  as  scientific  methods  were  requisite  for 
accuracy  and  proper  proportion  in  the  details  used  in  the 
presentation.  But  the  presentation  must  always  be  largely 
that  of  an  artist  in  whose  mind  it  was  endowed  with  life 
and  form. 


The  December  issue  of  the  Revue  pidagogique  contains 
a  long  and  highly  laudatory  review  of  the  recent  book  by 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  entitled  Lcs  Ktais  I'ltis 
d'Auicriciiic.  This  careful  review  makes  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  of  the  book  itself.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  impression  made  upon  a  keen  and 
highly  sympathetic  observer  of  our  American  life  and  man- 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  AND  COLLEGE 
RECORDS  A  STUDY  IN  CORRELATION 

The  minds  of  many  worthy  educators  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  entrance  examinations  are  beset  by  doubts  regard- 
ing the  value  of  such  examinations  as  criteria  of  the  college 
work  to  be  expected  of  entering  students.  The  following 
study  makes  no  pretense  to  finaUty  but  it  does  seem  to  the 
writer  to  show  that  for  the  groups  studied  the  entrance 
records  were  to  a  high  degree  prophetic  of  the  college  work. 
The  number  of  cases  studied  is  too  small  and  the  college 
records  are  too  brief  to  justify  any  sweeping  conclusions 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  estabhsh  a  contradiction  to  the 
opposing  view.  They  do  make  it  impossible  to  say  that 
entrance  examinations  are  necessarily  worthless  as  indica- 
tions of  future  success  in  college. 

The  most  determined  partisan  would  not  contend  that 
entrance  examinations  are  the  realization  of  that  impossible 
ideal,  a  perfect  human  invention.  Their  weak  points  are 
known  to  all  and  in  their  own  field  they  are  almost  as  widely 
heralded  as  are  those  of  present  day  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  pohtical  fields.  We  all  know  that  a 
mediocre  student  may,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  tutor 
make  a  showing  in  entrance  examinations  which  he  is  un- 
likely to  duplicate  in  college.  We  know  that  a  lazy  boy 
from  an  efficient  school  in  which  discipline  is  highly  developed 
and  in  which  each  student  is  followed  up  each  day  will 
not  ordinarily  do  college  work  of  so  high  a  grade  as  the  re- 
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suits  of  his  entrance  examinations  might  suggest.  There 
are  a  few  who  are  adepts  at  cramming  and  skilful  at  making 
a  little  knowledge  go  a  great  way,  particularly  if  the  ex- 
aminer be  hasty  or  careless  or  lacking  in  judgment.  There 
are  now  and  then  those  who  may  know  a  subject  pretty 
well  without  being  able  equally  well  to  answer  questions 
in  writing  in  a  public  examination.  There  are  students 
from  poor  schools  who  are  better  than  their  examinations 
would  indicate  and  there  are  those  who  in  any  given  exami- 
nation or  series  of  examinations  may  be  ill  or  nervous  or 
otherwise  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  are  exceptional  cases 
and  in  any  event  no  advocate  of  examinations  ever  sup- 
posed that  the  purpose  of  examinations  was  to  furnish 
a  prediction  of  what  a  boy  would  do  thruout  the  rest  of  his 
life  or  even  thru  his  college  course,  or  indeed  even  thru 
the  first  year  of  the  course.  Their  prof  est  purpose  is  to 
test  preparation  for  college  work — preparation  in  the  sense 
of  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  and  training  needed 
for  pursuing  more  advanced  studies.  Their  function  is 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  prepared  to  do  col- 
lege work;  whether  he  is  capahk;  whether  he  has  the  wit 
and  not  whether  he  has  the  will.  If  the  examinations  are 
badly  conceived  or  badly  read  they  do  not  accompUsh  this 
purpose  satisfactorily.  There  are  rare  instances  as  we  have 
just  seen  in  which  they  may  in  any  case  fail  of  their  purpose. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to  supplement  the  examina- 
tion and  to  supply  correctives.  If  the  college  knows  thoroly 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  it  is  in  a  position 
to  judge  with  some  certainty  whether  a  low  grade  or  a  high 
one  is  an  accident  or  not.  And  if  it  wishes  to  know  what 
sort  of  student  the  candidate  is  likely  to  be  it  should  know 
whether  he  is  lazy  or  not,  whether  he  prepared  in  a  good 
school  or  a  poor  one  or  with  a  tutor;  whether  he  is  reliable 
and  industrious  and  mentally  and  physically  fit.  It  must 
know  whether  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge  and  fortunately, 
the  Ijelief  that  it  must  know  all  those  other  things  and  more 
is  Ijecoming  wide-spread.     The  new  opportunities  and  in- 
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terests  and  distractions  of  the  college  world,  the  less  exact- 
ing disciphne,  the  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood 
all  make  the  future  uncertain  in  any  case.  The  fullest 
knowledge  and  the  greatest  care  are  insufficient  to  make 
it  certain  that  every  student  will  do  as  well  in  college  as 
he  has  done  in  his  examinations  tho  fortunately  many  will 
do  better.  Some  who  have  stood  high  are  certain  for  a 
time  at  least  to  sacrifice  high  standing  to  other  interests. 
Some  who  have  had  poor  instruction  or  who  have  contended 
with  adverse  conditions  and  some  of  those  whose  intel- 
lectual interests  have  not  previously  been  strongly  aroused 
may  be  expected  to  show  marked  improvement  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  in  college.  Such  freedom  of  choice  as  is 
allowed  will  be  exercised  by  some  in  the  selection  of  studies 
in  which  the  student  finds  it  easiest  to  make  a  good  record 
and  a  consequent  improvement  in  standing.  Only  in  rare 
instances  should  we  expect  that  a  student  would  have  ex- 
actly the  same  rank  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  as  at  entrance 
and  in  many  cases  there  would  in  all  probabiUty  be  a  wide 
difference.  The  rank  of  each  student  depends  not  only 
upon  his  own  record  but  also  upon  the  records  made  by  his 
fellows. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  even  in  college  the  quality 
of  a  student's  work  in  a  given  year,  while  a  reasonably 
good  criterion  of  what  may  be  expected  of  him  during  the 
following  year,  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  that  his  later 
record  may  not  be  either  very  much  better  or  very  much 
worse.  The  correlation  between  entrance  record  and  the 
college  record  would  supposedly  be  much  less  close  since 
the  break  between  secondary  school  and  college  would 
ordinarily  be  very  much  greater  than  that  between  two 
years  in  college.  If  the  correlation  should  prove  to  be 
reasonably  close  we  should  have  excellent  evidence  that 
the  examination  does  test  not  only  the  student's  knowledge 
but  in  a  high  degree  his  general  fitness  for  college  work. 

The  cases  included  in  this  study  are  those  of  students 
entering  Columbia  College  in  1907,  191 1  and  19 12,  respec- 
tively.    Candidates    for    admission    to    Columbia    College 
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may  offer  the  examinations  given  by  Columbia  University, 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  and,  in  isolated  cases, 
by  other  colleges  and  universities.  The  first  two  of  these 
are  very  similar  in  character  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
identical  in  standards,  the  others  vary  greatly  in  character 
and  quality.  In  order  that  the  records  studied  should 
be  homogeneous  only  those  students  have  been  selected 
who  entered  by  Columbia  examinations.  College  Board 
examinations  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

As  interesting  evidence  of  the  value  of  these  examina- 
tions as  tests  of  preparation  we  may  adduce  the  following 
facts.  Certain  of  the  departments  whose  work  is  based 
most  immediately  upon  the  subjects  studied  in  the  secon- 
dary school  have  from  time  to  time  reported  to  the  Com- 
miittee  on  Admission  the  names  of  the  students  found 
incapable  of  doing  the  college  work.  Not  once  has  it  hap- 
pened that  a  student  who  has  past  Columbia  or  College 
Board  examinations  for  the  corresponding  secondary  school 
subjects  has  been  included  in  this  list.  Our  present  purpose 
is,  however,  to  examine  evidence  of  a  different  sort. 

The  entering  students  were  ranked  according  to  the  grades 
received  in  the  entrance  examinations;  the  average  per 
entrance  unit  was  taken  in  each  case,  grades  for  the  full 
number  of  entrance  units  being  the  basis,  whether  the  student 
past  in  every  subject  or  not.  The  record  of  the  work  done 
in  the  freshman  year  by  each  student  was  examined,  the 
average  grade  per  point  (semester  hour)  was  computed  and 
the  rank  determined.  The  rank  of  each  student  at  the  end 
of  freshman  year  was  put  down  opposite  his  rank  at  entrance. 
In  the  case  of  the  class  entering  in  191 1  the  sophomore 
ranking  was  made  out  also.  This  was  not  done  for  the  class 
which  entered  in  1907  since  the  college  curriculum  and  the 
administration  of  the  college  course  were  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  transition. 

Where  some  variation  from  the  original  ranking  is  to 
be  expected  in  almost  every  case  it  is  obviously  advantageous 
to   compare   groups   rather   than   individuals.     In   making 
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the  following  comparison  each  class  has  been  divided  ac- 
cording to  standing  into  four  groups  as  nearly  equal  in  size 
as  possible.  If  there  were  no  correlation  whatever  between 
entrance  standing  and  college  standing,  if  the  entrance 
record  had  no  more  to  do  with  college  standing  than  eye 
color  or  shape  of  ears,  a  member  of  the  first  or  highest 
group  at  entrance  would  be  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  lowest 
or  in  any  other  group  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  as 
in  the  first  group.  If  all  of  those  in  the  first  group  at  en- 
trance were  to  be  found  in  the  first  group  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  correlation  for  these  would  be  perfect.  If  all 
or  most  of  them  were  found  in  the  first  half  of  the  class, 
or  in  other  words  in  the  first  two  groups,  we  should  con- 
clude that  the  correlation  was  distinctly  high.  We  should 
expect  to  find  more  scattering  in  the  two  middle  "groups 
than  in  the  two  end  groups  since  a  student  in  the  second 
or  third  group  may  go  either  up  or  down,  but  we  should 
expect  also  that  in  the  second  group  the  drift  would  be 
stronger  toward  the  upper  half  of  the  class  and  in  the  third 
group  toward  the  lower  half.  We  should  expect  to  find  very 
few  or  none  of  the  foiu-th  group  in  the  first,  few  in  the  second,  a 
number  in  the  third  but  a  majority  still  in  the  lowest  group. 
Of  the  students  entering  in  1907  offering  the  examina- 
tions referred  to  above,  seventy-six  completed  the  fresh- 
man year.  The  tables  show  in  which  of  the  four  freshman 
groups  the  members  of  each  of  the  four  entrance  groups 
are  to  be  found.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  college 
work  was  at  this  time  undergoing  reorganization  and  that 
the  correlation  would  probably  be  less  close  than  after  the 
reorganization  was  completed. 

Table  I — Entrance  and  Freshman  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 

1907 
Of  1 9  in  Group  I  at  entrance ii  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

5  were  in  Group    II  for  freshman  year 

1  was    in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

2  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 
■Of  19  in  Group  IT  at  entrance 5  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

6  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 
6  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 
2  were  in  Group  I\'  for  freshman  year 
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Table  I — (Continurd) 
Of  19  in  Group  111  at  entrance.    .  .       ,1  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

5  were  in  Group    11  for  freshman  year 

6  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

5  were  in  Group  I\'  for  freshman  year 

Of  19  in  Group  W  at  entrance.  ...       o  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

3  were  in  Group    II  for  freshman  year 

6  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 
lo  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  nineteen  men  in  the  first 
group  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  only  three  fell  below 
the  middle  of  the  class  in  their  freshman  work  while  eleven 
remained  in  the  highest  fourth :  of  the  nineteen  in  the  lowest 
fourth  at  entrance,  only  three  rose  above  the  middle  of 
the  class  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year;  none  rose  to  the 
first  fourth,  while  ten  remained  in  the  lowest  fourth.  Those 
in  the  middle  groups  scattered  pretty  widely  but  only  two 
of  the  second  group  at  entrance  fell  to  the  last  fourth  and 
only  three  of  the  third  group  at  entrance  rose  to  the  first 
fourth.  In  some  instances  the  difference  between  a  stu- 
dent's entrance  rank  and  his  freshman  rank  was  extreme. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  the  sort  referred  to  above  in  which 
students  of  good  ability  but  with  little  serious  purpose 
obtained  a  good  entrance  rank  thru  the  assistance  of  able 
tutors  or  because  in  their  school  constant  pressure  was 
brought  upon  them,  whereas  in  college  that  pressure  was  some- 
what relaxed.  vSeveral  who  had  not  been  well  prepared 
showed  their  ability  to  do  first-rate  college  work.  The 
student  who  entered  lowest  in  the  list,  or  number  seventy- 
six,  ended  the  year  as  number  thirty-four.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  school  course  two  or  three  years  before  taking 
the  entrance  examinations  and  was  in  consequence  some- 
what handicapped  in  the  examinations. 

Of  students  entering  in  191 2  on  Columbia  and  College 
Board  examinations  seventy-one  completed  freshman  year. 
Number  I  held  his  place,  Numbers  II  and  Ilia  (tied  for 
third  place  at  entrance)  were  tied  for  second  place.  Nine 
of  the  first  ten  at  entrance  were  still  in  the  first  ten  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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Table  II — Entrance  and  Freshman  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 

1912 

Of  18  in  Group  I  at  entrance 1 1  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

4  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 
3  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

0  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

Of  18  in  Group  II  at  entrance 6  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

8  were  in  Group    II  for  freshman  year 

3  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

1  was  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 
Of  1 8  in  Group  III  at  entrance o  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

4  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 
7  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 
7  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

Of  1 7  in  Group  IV  at  entrance ....        i   was  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

2  were  in  Group    II  for  freshman  year 

5  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

9  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

Eleven  of  the  first  eighteen  held  their  places  while  none 
dropt  to  the  lowest  group  and  only  three  to  the  third  group ; 
only  one  in  the  first  half  fell  as  low  as  the  fourth  group; 
fourteen  of  the  second  group  remained  above  the  third 
group;  only  one  of  the  last  two  groups  reached  the  first 
group.  The  median  difference  between  entrance  rank 
and  freshman  rank  was  8.  The  number  of  those  from  the 
first  group  at  entrance  in  any  given  group  at  the  end  of 
freshman  year  grows  progressively  less  as  we  go  down  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth.  Those  in  the  lowest  group  at  en- 
trance are  fewer  in  each  successively  higher  group  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Those  in  the  second  group  at  entrance 
gravitate  toward  the  top ;  those  in  the  third  group  gravitate 
toward  the  bottom.  Surely  a  closer  correlation  could  not 
have  been  expected.  It  is  true  that  there  were  cases  in 
which  there  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  entrance  rank. 
Most  of  these  were  not  unexpected  for  we  had  additional 
information  about  each  case.  We  knew  that  No.  XXII 
from  one  of  the  best  of  the  New  York  fitting  schools  was 
lazy  and  that  he  had  required  constant  supervision  in  school. 
If  it  were  the  business  of  the  college  simply  to  see  that  young 
boys  learned  their  lessons  from  day  to  day  this  boy  could 
have  been  kept  from  falling  to  number  6o — a  feat  which 
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he  is  not  likely  to  repeat.  Number  XLVIII  had  prepared 
with  a  tutor  and  we  did  not  expect  him  within  one  year 
to  learn  to  stand  steadily  on  his  own  feet  even  under  care- 
ful oversight.  Number  XLb  (tied  for  fortieth  place) 
found  the  prescribed  course  in  history — which  is  not  recom- 
mended for  freshman — a  serious  stumbling  block.  Num- 
ber XI  was  a  good  student  and  well  prepared  but  excessive 
devotion  to  the  college  daily  brought  him  down  to  number 
50.  On  the  other  hand,  Number  LIX,  who  took  the  ex- 
amination on  ten  days'  notice  after  leaving,  completed  his 
school  course  two  years  earUer,  found  his  feet  and  was  tied 
for  fourteenth  place  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Number  LXI 
from  a  poor  school  moved  up  twenty  places;  Number 
LXVIII  and  LXX  likewise  from  poor  schools  ended  as 
number  44  and  40,  respectively;  they  all  had  good  school 
records  and  their  success  was  anticipated  by  the  college. 
Three  of  those  whose  rank  was  lower  at  entrance  than  at 
the  end  of  the  year  owed  their  lower  entrance  rank  princi- 
pally to  low  grades  in  English.  Two  others  were  foreigners, 
one  of  whom  prepared  partly  in  a  small  high  school  in  the 
Northwest  and  partly  abroad.  Weakness  in  the  vernacular 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  low  examination  grades  of 
each  of  these. 

The  records  for  the  students  entering  in  1 9 1 1  are  still 
more  interesting  since  the  records  for  sophomore  year  are 
at  hand.  Fifty-three  of  those  entering  by  Columbia  and 
College  Board  examinations  remained  thru  sophomore  year. 
Number  I  held  his  place  thru  both  succeeding  years.  Of 
the  first  ten  at  entrance  eight  were  in  the  first  ten  for  fresh- 
man year  and  seven  were  in  the  first  ten  for  sophomore 
year.  Of  the  first  twenty  at  entrance  seventeen  were  in 
the  first  twenty  for  freshman  year,  fourteen  for  sophomore 
year.  In  fifteen  cases  a  student's  entrance  rank  was  between 
his  freshman  rank  and  liis  sophomore  rank;  in  seventeen 
the  entrance  rank  was  below  the  others.  In  fourteen  cases 
the  freshman  rank  was  higher  than  either  the  entrance 
rank  or  the  sophomore  rank  and  in  fourteen  it  was  lower 
than  either.     In  eleven  cases  the  rank  improved  in  fresh- 
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man  year  and  still  more  in  sophomore  year.  In  eleven 
others  there  was  a  dechne  in  the  first  year  followed  by  an- 
other in  the  next.  In  one  case  entrance  and  freshman  rank 
were  the  same  while  sophomore  rank  was  lower ;  in  one  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  rank  were  the  same  and  both  were 
lower  than  entrance  rank. 

Table  III — Entrance  and  Freshman  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 

1911 

Of  13  in  Group  I  at  entrance 8  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

4  were  in  Group    II  for  freshman  year 

1  was  in  Groujj  III  for  freshman  year 
o  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

Of  13  in  Group  II  at  entrance 5  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

3  were  in  Group    II  for  freshman  year 

3  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

2  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

o  were  in  Group      I  for  freshman  year 

4  were  in  Group    II  for  freshman  year 

3  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 
6  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

o  were  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 
2  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 
6  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 
6  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 


Of  13  in  Group  III  at  entrance.  . 


Of  14  in  Group  IV  at  entrance. 


Table  IV — Entrance  and  Sophomore  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 
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Of  13  in  Group  I  at  entrance.  . 


Of  13  in  Group  II  at  entrance. 


Of  13  in  Group  III  at  entrance. 


Of  4  in  Group  IV  at  entrance . 


7  were  in  Group 
4  were  in  Group 
2  were  in  Group 
o  were  in  Group 

4  were  in  Group 

5  were  in  Group 
2  were  in  Group 
2  were  in  Group 

2  were  in  Group 
4  were  in  Group 

3  were  in  Group 

4  were  in  Group 

o  were  in  Group 
o  were  in  Group 

6  were  in  Group 

8  were  in  Group 


I  for  sophomore  year 
II  for  sophomore  year 

III  for  sophomore  year 

IV  for  sophomore  year 

I  for  sophomore  year 
II  for  sophomore  year 

III  for  sophomore  year 

IV  for  sophomore  year 

I  for  sophomore  year 
II  for  sophomore  year 

III  for  sophomore  year 

IV  for  sophomore  year 

I  for  sophomore  year 
II  for  sophomore  year 

III  for  sophomore  year 

IV  for  sophomore  year 
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Table  V — Freshman  and  Sophomore  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 
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Of  4  in  Group  I,  freshman  year    .       9  were  in  Grouj)      I  for  soiihomore  year 

4  were  in  Group  II  for  sophomore  year 
o  were  in  Group  HI  for  sophomore  year 

0  were  in  Group  I\'  for  sophomore  year 

Of   I J  in  Group  II,  freshman  year       4  were  in  Group      I  for  sophomore  year 

4  were  in  Group  II  for  sophomore  year 
4  were  in  Group  III  for  sophomore  year 

1  was  in  Group  I\'  for  sophomore  year 

Of  13  in  Group  III,  freshman  year       o  were  in  Group      I  for  sophomore  year 

3  were  in  Group  II  for  sophomore  year 
6  were  in  Group  III  for  sophomore  year 

4  were  in  Group  IV  for  sophomore  year 

Of  4  in  Group  1\',  freshman  year.       o  were  in  Group      I  for  sophomore  year 

2  were  in  Group    II  for  sophomore  year 

3  were  in  Groui)  III  for  sophomore  year 
9  were  in  Group  IV  for  sophomore  year 

Table  III  shows  that  of  13  in  Group  I  at  entrance  eight 
remained  in  the  highest  group;  none  fell  to  the  lowest  and 
only  one  to  the  lower  half.  None  of  the  fourth  group 
rose  to  the  first  and  only  two  to  the  second;  the  larger  part 
of  the  second  group  remains  abo\c  the  middle  of  the  class 
while  the  smaller  part  of  the  third  rises  above  the  middle, 
not  one  of  them  reaching  the  highest  group. 

The  same  tendencies  are  evident  in  Table  IV.  No  one 
of  the  first  group  has  dropt  to  the  fourth ;  two  of  the  fourth 
group  who  rose  above  the  middle  of  the  class  in  freshman 
year  have  dropt  back;  nine  of  the  second  group  are  now  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  class  instead  of  eight  as  at  the  end  of 
freshman  year;  the  third  group  on  the  other  hand  has  made 
a  better  showing  and  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
upper  and  lower  halves.  So  far  as  the  men  in  this  class 
were  concerned  the  showing  in  entrance  examinations  was 
distinctly  prophetic  of  at  least  a  half  of  the  college  course. 

Turning  to  Table  V  we  note  that  two  of  those  in  the  last 
group  in  freshman  year  did  get  into  the  ui)]H'r  half  of  the 
class  in  sophomore  year.  None  of  the  first  group  fell  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  class  in  the  next  year  while  Groups 
II  and  III  behaved  on  the  whole  as  we  should  have  expected 
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but  showed  little  if  any  higher  correlation  than  the  corre- 
sponding entrance  groups  had  shown. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Columbia  method  of  ad- 
mission operates  to  lower  slightly  the  degree  of  correla- 
tion in  the  lower  part  of  the  class.  Students  whose  examina- 
tion records  are  near  the  lower  margin  are  not  admitted  if 
the  school  record  and  the  character  record  are  such  as  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  their  college  records  would 
be  equally  bad  or  worse.  On  the  other  hand  students  who 
might  otherwise  be  rejected  on  the  examination  record 
alone  are  admitted  if  this  supplementary  information  makes 
it  reasonably  probable  that  the  college  record  will  be  dis- 
tinctly better  than  the  examination  record. 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  these  three  sets  of 
cases  that  entrance  examinations  aside  from  other  im- 
portant uses  claimed  for  them  by  their  advocates  may  fitly 
be  taken  as  an  important  indication  of  the  future  career 
of  the  candidate  for  admission.  They  should,  of  course,  be 
supplemented  and  so  should  any  other  means  of  determin- 
ing preparation  for  college.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
question  tell  us  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation 
between  intellectual  qualities  and  others.  A  good  test 
of  intellectual  fitness  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree  a  test 
of  other  qualities  also.  Entrance  examinations  have  their 
imperfections  but  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build?  This  is, 
of  course,  not  tantamount  to  a  claim  that  they  can  solve 
all  the  problems  of  articulation  between  college  and  second- 
ary school  nor  that  they  should  necessarily  be  employed 
by  every  college  in  the  land. 

Most  of  those  who  read  this  paper  will  doubtless  have 
read  an  article  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thomdike  which  appeared 
first  in  this  Review  in  May,  1906,  under  the  heading. 
The  future  of  the  college ■  entrance  examination  board,  and 
which  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  part  under  the  heading, 
The  inefficiency  of  college  entrance  examination,  in  the 
volume  entitled  Educational  administration,  by  Professors 
Thomdike  and  Strayer.     Professor  Thorndike's  conclusions 
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based  upon  the  entrance  and  college  records  of  students 
entering  Columbia  College  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  are 
widely  different  from  those  arrived  at  in  my  own  study. 
I  must  insist  once  more  that  an  entrance  examination  like 
any  other  conceivable  single  test  does  not  tell  us  everything 
about  a  student.  It  aims  to  test  his  preparation  in  the  sub- 
jects required  for  admission.  The  better  results  which  this 
study  seems  to  show  are,  as  I  beheve,  due  in  part  to 
better  examinations — the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy  and  the  Columbia  ex- 
aminers have  profited  by  its  experience;  and  in  part  and 
very  much  more  to  a  reorganized  college. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  cases  in  which  the  correlation 
is  not  good.  These  are  inevitable  with  any  method  of  ad- 
mission for  reasons  already  stated  and  do  not  constitute  a 
criticism  of  the  examination  method.  With  good  examina- 
tions, a  good  curriculum,  good  teaching  and  intelligent  suj)er- 
vision  based  upon  adequate  knowledge  of  the  individual 
case  a  high  degree  of  correlation  may  be  expected  altho 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  examinations  is  something  quite 
different.  Of  this  conclusion  a  study  of  the  indi\ddual 
cases  bears  evidence  which  can  not  be  presented  in  any  set 
of  tables. 

The  following  tables  show  the  correlation  for  each  of  the 
cases  studied.  The  Roman  numerals  represent  the  students 
having  the  rank  indicated,  in  the  entrance  examinations;  the 
Arabic  numeral  opposite  each  denotes  the  rank  in  college. 


Admitted 

1907 

Entrance 

Freshman 

Entrance 

Freshman 

Entrance 

Freshman 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

I 

3 

XII 

37 

XXIII 

23 

II 

2 

XIII 

27 

XXIV 

12 

III 

•  9 

XIV 

60 

XXV 

29 

IV 

8 

XV 

I 

XXVI 

7 

V 

>4 

XVI 

5 

XXVII 

18 

VI 

10 

XVII 

24 

XXVIII 

20 

VII 

57 

XVIII 

70 

XXIX 

48 

VIII 

1,1 

XIX 

1 1 

XXX 

35 

IX 

6 

XX 

47 

XXXI 

37 

X 

36 

XXI 

46 

XXXII 

69 

XI 

38 

XXII 

25 

XXXIII 

■7 
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Admitted  1907— 

-(Continued) 

Entrance      Freshman 
rank                rank 

Entrance 
rank 

Freshman 
rank 

Entrance 
rank 

Freshman 
rank 

XXXIV 

4 

XLIX 

49 

LXIII 

57 

XXXV 

42 

L 

75 

LXIV 

56 

XXXVI 

55 

LI 

21 

LXV 

62 

XXXVII 

68 

LII 

43 

LXVI 

31 

XXXVIII 

40 

LIII 

33 

LXVII 

76 

XXXIX 

53 

LIV 

15 

LXVI  1 1 

63 

XL 

45 

LV 

59 

LXIX 

SO 

XLI 

30 

LVI 

41 

LXX 

74 

XLII 

36 

LVII 

66 

LXXI 

58 

XLIII 

16 

LVIII 

67 

LXXII 

52 

XLIV 

61 

LIX 

64 

LXXIII 

65 

XLV 

38 

LX 

72 

LXXIV 

39 

XLVI 

44 

LXI 

54 

LXXV 

71 

XLVII 

73 

LXII 

22 

LXXVI 

34 

XLVI  1 1 

9 

Admitted 
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Entrance 
rank 

Freshman 
rank 

Sophomore 
rank 

Entrance 
rank 

Freshman 
rank 

Sophomore 
rank 

I 

I 

I 

XXVIII 

48 

38a 

II 

156 

22 

XXIX 

36 

346 

III 

9 

6 

XXXa 

176 

32 

IV 

3 

2 

XXX6 

37a 

15a 

V 

4 

3 

XXXII 

42 

44 

VI 

14 

19 

XXXIII 

24 

12a 

.  VII 

2 

8 

XXXIV 

45 

41 

VIII 

6 

4 

XXXVa 

40 

20 

IX 

7 

14 

XXXV6 

49 

26 

X 

29 

28 

XXXVII 

46 

506 

XI 

II 

21 

XXXVIII 

26 

18 

XII 

17a 

9 

XXXIX 

21 

7 

XIII 

15a 

31 

XL 

32 

386 

XIV 

8 

10 

XLIa 

44 

27 

XV 

13 

126 

XLIi 

31 

37 

XVI 

12 

17 

XLIIIa 

37b 

46 

XVII 

196 

156 

XLIII6 

50 

40 

XVIII 

10 

1 1 

XLV 

47 

52 

XIX 

28 

24 

XLVI 

25 

43 

XXa 

5 

23 

XLVII 

35 

45 

XXft 

43 

500 

XLVIII 

190 

30 

XXII 

23 

33 

XLIX 

52 

49 

XXIII 

30 

25. 

L 

33 

42 

XXIV 

27 

29 

LI 

39 

36 

XXV 

22 

5 

LII 

41 

34" 

XXVI 

53 

53 

LIII 

51 

47 

XXVII 

34 

48 
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Admitted 

1912 

Entrance 
rank 

Freshman 
rank 

Entrance 
rank 

Freshman 
rank 

En  trance 
rank 

Freshman 
rank 

I 

I 

XXIVa 

9 

XLVIII 

70 

II 

Id 

XXIV6 

23 

XLIX 

32 

I1I,J 

2b 

XXVI 

17 

I, 

55 

III6 

Sa 

XXVII 

14a 

LI 

57 

V 

7 

)CXVI!I 

54 

LII 

62 

VI 

8 

XXIX 

26 

LI  1 1 

47 

VII 

5* 

XXX 

38 

LIV 

69 

VIII 

lO 

XXXI 

34 

LV 

66 

IX 

4 

XXXII 

12 

LVI 

43 

X 

24 

xxxm 

20 

LVII 

636 

XI 

50 

XXXIV 

21 

LVIII 

68 

XII 

II 

XXXV 

35 

LIX 

.46 

XIII 

29 

XXXVI 

42 

LX 

58 

XIV 

19 

XXXVII 

53 

LXI 

22 

XV 

49 

XXXVIII 

44* 

LXII 

41 

XVI 

37 

XXXIX 

48 

LXI  1 1 

67 

XVII 

3> 

XL 

59 

LXIV 

36 

XVIII 

18 

XLI 

46 

LXV 

56 

XIX 

13 

XLII 

27 

LXVI 

5'a 

XX 

25 

XLI  I  la 

39 

LXVII 

7' 

XXI 

16 

XLIII6 

61 

LXVIII 

44a 

XXII 

60 

XLV 

28 

LXIX 

63  a 

XXIII 

30 

XLVI 

33 

LXX 

40 

XLVII 

5>6 

LXXI 

65 

Columbia  University 


Adam  Lerov  Jones 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  PHILISTINE 
I  do  not  know  why  the  utterance  of  Miss  Harkness  in 
the  Atlantic  monthly  for  March  (1914)  stirred  me  more 
than  similar  ones  that  are  appearing  from  time  to  time, 
not  only  in  strictly  educational  magazines,  but  in  such 
periodicals  as  the  Atlantic  monthly.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause her  article  was  so  very  readable  that  it  irritated  me 
to  note  two  apparent  fallacies  in  her  discourse,  or  better, 
perhaps,  one  fallacy  and  one  case  of  misplaced  emphasis. 
The  fallacy  concerns  what  she  calls  "the  fussing  around 
with  so  many  disconnected  things  as  women  do,"  illustrated 
by  the  teacher  who  swells  with  satisfaction  as  she  says  of 
her  pretty  gown,  "I  made  it  myself."  The  misplaced  em- 
phasis concerns  her  quarrel  with  the  position  of  girls  in 
the  "vocational  system."  Possibly  I  might  not  have 
noticed  this  emphasis,  so  highly  amusing  and  entertaining 
was  her  paper,  if  my  irritation  over  the  teacher-made-dress 
paragraph  had  not  caused  me  to  re-read  the  article  to  see 
what  connection  the  paragraph  had  with  her  main  idea. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  found  that  connection,  but  I  did  dis- 
cover that  she  had  placed  the  emphasis  on  only  one  weakness 
in  this  stupendously  flimsy  structure  which  we  call  "en- 
riched courses"  or  the  "vocational"  idea. 

Alas,  I  am  one  of  those  teachers — tho  not  so  young 
and  pretty  as  she  makes  the  one  in  her  article  seem  to  be — 
who,  many  a  time  and  oft,  has  been  heard  to  say  "  I  made  it 
myself,"  for  I  am  guilty  of  fashioning  my  own  ordinary 
gowns  and  of  being  humbly  proud  of  my  success.  And 
tho  my  salary  is  not  small,  as  salaries  go,  I  could  not  afford 
to  employ  dressmakers  and  at  the  same  time  "improve" 
myself  by  traveling  in  Europe  and  taking  supplementary 
courses  in  college.  I  prefer  to  cheat  the  dressmakers. 
Furthermore,  I  often  help  my  sisters  with  their  ordinary 
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dressmaking,  and  have  been  known  to  teach  the  art  to  a 
class  of  foreign  women.  I  am  afraid  also  that  my  dress- 
making proclivities  can  not  be  excused  wholly  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  for  I  really  enjoy  the  exercise.  It  amuses 
me  to  find  patterns  suited  to  my  workaday  needs,  to  dis- 
cover the  proper  lines  for  rny  not  French  figure,  to  plan, 
cut,  baste,  fit.  Altho  I  can  do  fine  sewing,  thanks  to  my  old- 
fashioned  mother  and  my  deft  fingers,  that  part  of  the  work 
irks  me,  simply  owing  to  lack  of  time.  I  therefore  am  not 
above  using  the  sewing  machine,  or  any  short-cut  methods 
so  long  as  they  will  give  the  desired  results  with  greater 
efficiency.  Neither,  if  the  material  will  not  ravel,  am  I  a 
slave  to  "overcasting."  The  burden  of  confession  leads 
me  still  further  to  say  that  I  am  particularly  fond  of  letting 
my  pupils  know  that  I  thus  occupy  myself,  in  the  hope 
that  my  initiative  will  lead  them  to  a  like  course  of  action. 
No,  the  more  I  ponder  upon  it,  the  less  I  am  ashamed, 
the  less  does  it  seem  a  disconnected  thing.  Neither  does 
my  conscience  accuse  me  of  stealing  time  which  belongs 
to  my  profession  and  my  patrons.  My  work  as  head  of  the 
Enghsh  department,  a  department  which  embraces  the  one 
thousand-odd  pupils  in  a  school  overcrowded  with  "en- 
riched courses,"  must  keep  me  as  busy  as  a  teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin  can  possibly  be,  for  tho  I  had  the  eyes  and  the 
energy  and  the  time  of  angels,  I  could  not  do  all  the  reading 
required  for  even  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  many 
books  of  the  making  of  which  there  is  no  end,  and  at  the 
same  time  correct  the  themes  which,  hke  Tennyson's  brook, 
go  on  forever.  And  yet,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  devote 
my  whole  time  simply  to  my  specific  vocation.  No  man 
does  so.  In  the  old  days,  as  now  on  the  farms,  while  the 
"women-folks"  were  steadily  at  work  in  the  house,  tlic 
"men-folks"  were  fussing  around  the  "place"  doing  any 
number  of  disconnected  things.  Today,  in  the  cities, 
men  are  not  spending  their  odd  moments  in  mending  har- 
nesses, looking  after  lost  sheep,  cobbling  shoes,  tinkering 
in  the  shed,  but  with  a  survival  of  their  old  instants  they 
are  fussing  around  with  some  sort  of  disconnected  activity. 
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if  it  is  nothing  more  than  making  toasts  at  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  banquet  or  experimenting  with  garden  sauce 
in  their  back-yards  or  running  for  alderman  or  school 
committee.  As  for  myself,  after  I  have  taught  continuous 
classes  for  five  hours,  spent  afternoons  in  correcting  themes, 
working  in  the  Library,  or  attending  lectures,  interested 
myself  in  some  of  the  social  functions  of  the  school,  spent 
some  Saturdays  at  the  Library  or  at  conventions,  I  am 
ready  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Philistines  for  a  while,  there 
to  fashion  my  own  gowns,  to  indulge  in  some  club  and  church 
work,  to  do  a  little  visiting,  and  to  take  as  much  exercise 
as  can  be  wedged  in.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  become 
narrow,  pedantic,  unsympathetic,  and  to  destroy  that  human 
interest  which  is  far  more  necessary  for  a  teacher's  useful- 
ness than  is  the  mere  preparation  for  actual  work. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  object  is  the  emphasis  which 
Miss  Harkness  places  on  the  girl's  share  in  the  ' '  vocational ' ' 
idea.  The  purpose  of  my  paper  is  not  to  controvert  her 
arguments,  but  to  emphasize  her  own  one-paragraph 
protest  "against  the  wasting  of  the  children's  time  and  the 
dissipation  of  their  innate  powers  of  concentration,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  serious  evils  of  our  schools."  This  is 
so  awful  a  subject  that  the  girl's  share  in  it  as  home-maker 
ought  not  to  be  overemphasized,  for  I  contend  that,  narrow 
and  hmited  as  may  be  the  poHcy  which  would  put  all  girls 
into  the  "home-keepers"  class,  it  is  not  nearly  so  pernicious 
a  poUcy  as  that  which  puts  them  into  the  typewriter 
class,  or  that  which  puts  boys  in  their  noisy  years,  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  or  more,  into  that  play-house  called 
the  vocational  high  school.  We  can  find  some  sort  of  ex- 
cuse for  the  program-makers,  most  of  whom  are  men,  for 
making  the  class  distinction  with  regard  to  girls,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  time  when  in  England  it  was  considered  horribly  im- 
proper for  a  woman  to  be  seen  at  a  theater  or  walking 
unprotected  along  the  street  and  when  a  woman  was  be- 
heved  to  have  had  enough  education,  if  she  could  read  a 
little,  perhaps  write  a  little,  play  on  the  spinet  a  little,  and 
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enibroidtT  a  lot.  We  are  not  far  from  the  Orient  where 
women  are  only  just  begiiuiing  to  realize  that  it  is  a  crying 
shame,  not  to  uncover  their  faces  but  to  cover  them,  and 
even  as  near  as  Italy,  it  is  still  considered  scandalous  for 
a  girl  of  good  breeding  to  be  seen  on  the  street  or  otherwise 
abroad  unattended  by  her  mother  or  her  nurse.  At  a 
recent  convention  of  High  School  Masters  held  in  Boston, 
a  part  of  the  report,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  meeting, 
deprecated  interschool  basketball  games  for  girls,  and 
as  its  last  and  therefore  presumably  strongest  objection 
gave  the  old  platitude  "robs  her  of  her  charm,"  a  relic  of 
medievalism  and  the  Orient. 

Our  whole  idea  of  woman's  charm  and  woman's  place  was 
conceived  by  men.  The  EngUshman,  well,  we  will  say  up 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  gallant  where  woman's 
"charm"  was  concerned  and  a  brute  where  her  "place" 
was  concerned.  Under  their  training,  woman  herself  uses 
the  same  terms  in  describing  herself.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  her  that  the  conception  was  man-made,  tho  she 
may  have,  as  a  girl,  wept  bitter  tears  over  the  freckles 
which  she  believed  robbed  her  of  her  charm.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  resent  the  implication,  and  to  insist  that  woman's 
cliarni  is  the  same  thing  as  man's  charm.  It  does  not  de- 
pend upon  a  woman's  hair  and  eyes  and  complexion  and 
willowy  figure  any  more  than  it  depends  upon  a  man's 
drooping  moustache  and  melancholy  eyes,  or  that  "genteel 
figure"  which  Kate  Hardcastle  so  much  admired.  Her 
real  attraction  is  not  that  subtle  thing  which  makes  her  de- 
sirable to  men,  but  that  nobihty  which  makes  her  attrac- 
tive to  God  and  to  mankind.  It  is  the  way  in  which  she 
uses  her  faculties,  her  opportunities,  her  perceptions  that 
makes  her  a  force  in  the  world.  Women,  as  well  as  men 
and  novels,  must  re-construct  their  ideas  of  women,  before 
women  themselves  can  understand  their  own  entity  and 
its  significance.  Altho  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  time  when  the 
swan-necked,  pale-cheeked  Clarissa  Harlowe  wore  her  heart 
on  her  sleeve  for  the  edification  of  her  inquisitive  friends, 
and  the  limpid-eyed  piece  of  putty  called  Hlsie  Uinsmore 
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drooled  her  way  thru  the  Sunday  school  books,  yet  even 
now  in  this  flesh-and-blood  age  girls  are  weeping  deUciously 
over  the  fancied  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  anemic  Elsie, 
Clarissa  being  a  bit  too  classic  for  them.  It  is  this  senti- 
mental conception  of  woman  that  has  relegated  her  to  the 
domestic  science  department.  But  deprecate  the  fact 
as  we  may,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  until  the  process  of  the  ages 
shall  change  them  biologically,  women  will  be  the  home- 
keepers  even  if  that  home-keeping  consist  largely  in  help- 
ing Miss  Mabel  Frost  and  her  ilk  keep  the  streets  of  Boston 
and  other  cities  clean. 

The  stupendous  blunder  which  has  been  made  Ues  not 
in  the  classification  of  girls  as  home-makers,  but  in  the  whole 
vocational  idea  as  it  finds  expression  in  our  common  schools, 
the  placing  before  inconsequent,  careless  boys  and  girls 
and  bewildered  parents  an  ever-increasing  curriculum  of 
elective  courses,  with  the  disastrous  result  not  only  of  weak- 
ening the  mental  and  moral  grasp  of  the  pupil,  but  of  wast- 
ing his  time  and  delaying  his  profession  by  spreading  his 
work  so  thinly  over  so  much  time.  In  this  connection, 
why  should  we  grieve  for  girls  more  than  for  boys  ?  Are 
we  not  substituting  for  Greek  and  Latin,  "vocational" 
courses  for  boys  as  well  as  girls?  Time  was — to  be  definite, 
in  my  own  school,  last  year — when  in  this  factory  town,  the 
study  of  Greek,  tho  an  elective,  appeared  every  year  in  our 
curriculum.  Time  was  also,  in  this  same  school,  when 
Latin  was  a  prescribed  study,  prescribed  because  it  was 
supposed  to  train  the  pupils  in  attention  to  detail,  in  ex- 
actness of  expression,  in  the  development  of  mental  power. 
Now,  the  subject  is  an  elective,  and  the  classes  are  fewer 
and  smaller  by  a  steadily  decreasing  proportion,  not  be- 
cause the  parents  wish  their  children  to  drop  the  study 
— strange  to  say,  these  mill  people  are  exceedingly  desirous 
of  having  their  children  ■  study  the  classics — but  because 
the  pupils  are  being  schooled  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
This  tendency  to  abandon  Greek  and  Latin  is  coincident 
with  the  sentimental  desire  to  make  everything  pleasant 
and  easy  for  the  boys  and  girls.     The  other  day,  in  a  certain 
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large  high  school,  a  teacher  noticed  a  "spare  period"  boy 
sitting  with  empty  desk.  His  answer  to  her  reprimand 
was  that  he  had  nothing  to  do.  On  looking  up  his  program, 
she  found  that  it  consisted  of  one  period  each  of  English, 
penmanship  and  drawing.  Probably  there  were  many 
such  programs  in  the  school.  Thus,  the  "vocational" 
idea  with  its  devitalizing  falsity  of  purpose  and  its  tremen- 
dous waste  of  time  and  loss  of  energy  has  grown  apace, 
an  amazing  change  to  have  transpired  in  so  short  a  time. 

Primarily  our  public  schools  and  colleges  were  founded 
either  to  make  an  American  gentleman  or  to  furnish  the 
state  with  a  sufficient  number  of  variously  educated  voters 
to  run  the  affairs  of  state.  Girls  were  not  taken  much  into 
consideration — the  state  could  get  along  without  their 
services  except  as  mothers  of  the  voters.  When  finally 
girls  demanded  their  full  share  of  the  educational  privileges, 
no  thought  of  their  special  needs  was  given  to  the  subject. 
The  courses  were  made  out  by  men — the  state — for  men — 
to  fit  them  for  the  state.  Why  it  was  necessary  for  girls 
to  have  exactly  the  same  courses  of  study  in  school  and 
college  as  the  boys  can  be  answered  only  by  replying  that 
the  state  was  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  girls,  as  was  the 
college,  and  that  women  in  their  endeavor  to  be  considered 
equal  to  men  demanded  the  same  kind  of  an  education. 
The  theory  so  far  as  women  thought  out  the  subject  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  equaUty  and  identity  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  And,  in  so  far  as  the  school  gives 
the  foundation  of  all  culture,  the  women  were  fortunate 
in  the  nature  of  their  demands. 

A  trained  mind  is  certainly  better  able  to  imdertake  a 
vocation  than  an  untrained  one,  and  yet  there  must  be 
some  specific  preparation  also  for  almost  any  self-respecting 
line  of  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  boy  wishes  to  become 
a  skilled  workman,  he  must  serve  an  apprenticeship.  If 
he  wishes  to  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  minister,  he 
serves  a  somewhat  longer  apprenticeship  in  school  or  college. 
If  a  girl  wishes  to  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  minister, 
she  likewise  must  serve  this  apprenticeship.     She  can  not 
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be  a  skilled  dressmaker,  nurse,  or  teacher  without  specific 
preparation,  yet  how  little  and  inadequately  does  she  pre- 
pare for  that  other  Ufe-work,  that  of  home-keeper,  a  calling 
upon  which  the  health  and  morahty  of  our  nation  depend, 
and  for  which  nature  as  well  as  desire  has  apparently  in- 
tended her?  Blithely  she  enters  it,  with  almost  no  concep- 
tion of  what  its  duties  are.  The  very  men  who  have  per- 
fected themselves  for  their  own  calling  and  who  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  finding  skilled  laborers  for  their  shops 
and  factories  will  place  an  unskilled  wife  and  mother  in 
their  homes  and  then  wonder  why  they  have  indigestion, 
why  their  children  are  so  anemic,  why  there  is  so  little 
efficiency  in  the  management  of  their  homes.  Surely 
when  we  women  beUttle  the  home  caUing,  we  belittle  the 
management  of  an  estabhshment  which  requires  all  the 
brain,  all  the  pluck,  all  the  efficiency  required  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  worthy  estabhshment.  And  surely  the  schools 
are  taking  care  of  their  biggest  proposition,  especially  if 
the  girls  come  from  the  substratum  of  our  cities,  when  they 
establish  courses  in  domestic  science. 

Until  we  can  take  this  enlarged  view  of  this  peculiar 
calling  of  women,  we  shall  continue  to  be  irritated  at  any 
plan  which  relegates  them  to  the  home.  The  only  other 
occupation  to  which  it  can  be  compared  in  point  of  lack  of 
training  and  consequent  inefficiency  is  that  of  municipal 
government,  where  poHticians,  unskilled,  untried,  unedu- 
cated, unpropertied,  take  up  the  reins  of  government  while 
the  exasperatingly  patient  taxpayers  hand  out  money 
for  them  to  waste.  The  health  and  the  welfare  of  the  larger 
home,  the  city,  suflfer,  in  proportion.  That  results  are  not 
even  more  disastrous  in  either  place  is  because  of  the  trained 
admixture  of  good  housekeepers  and  perhaps  because  of 
a  certain  inherent  or  inherited  genius  for  housekeeping. 
On  my  way  to  school,  as  I  pass  along  miserable  unpaved 
streets,  across  foul  alleys,  by  inefficient-looking  tenement 
houses,  in  a  city  thus  ignorantly  or  carelessly  governed, 
I  often  overtake  a  brisk  httle  old  Irish  woman,  in  perfectly 
decent  but  old-fashioned  cape  and  bonnet,  on  her  way  to 
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eight  o'clock  mass.  For  years  I  have  seen  her  at  this  time, 
capability  and  efficiency  and  lack  of  self-consciousness 
written  all  over  her  neat  little  person.  I  guess  at  her 
habits — how  she  has  prepared  a  wholesome  breakfast  for 
her  family  and  sent  them  happily  off  to  mill  or  shop  or  school; 
how  she  has  left  her  house  in  such  order  that  she  need  not 
be  ashamed  if  the  firemen  enter  while  she  is  gone;  how  she 
has  kept  pantry  and  closets  so  immaculate  that  they  will 
bear  the  curious  and  critical  scrutiny  of  the  neighbors, 
should  they  have  to  come  in  in  case  she  fall  ill ;  how  humbly 
and  calmly  and  without  fear  she  says  her  beads;  how  she 
goes  home  to  prepare  a  nourishing  dinner  for  her  family 
and  to  mend  and  sew  for  them;  how  uncomplainingly  and 
without  question  her  days  thus  wear  away.  Are  her  family 
as  capable  and  efficient  as  she?  Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure, 
that  while  her  working  daughters  may  make  their  own 
beds  and  mend  their  own  stockings,  her  working  sons  do 
not.  Her  vision  is  not  large  enough  to  include  any  such 
unmanly  idea  as  that.  I  hope,  however,  that  she  at  least 
requires  her  sons  to  bring  up  the  wood  and  coal.  By  such 
division  of  labor  only  will  she  be,  not  the  slave  of  the  house- 
hold, but  its  executive  and  capable  head,  a  position  of  su- 
preme dignity  and  authority. 

My  grievance,  then,  is  not  with  the  position  in  the  voca- 
tional system  to  which  the  program  makers  have  assigned 
the  girls,  but  with  the  whole  vocational  idea  against  which 
so  much  is  now  being  said.  Does  anybody  really  know 
what  this  idea  is?  It  is  in  the  air.  We  all  have  a  vague 
notion  of  what  it  is;  we  teachers  have  felt  the  discomfort 
of  it  even  tho  in  our  unrcflectixe  and  imjiulsive  first  days, 
the  theory  appealed  to  our  sense  of  what  constitutes  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  child.  The  idea  includes  the  Mon- 
tessori  method,  a  method  devised  for  young  and  defective 
children;  it  includes  the  theory  of  the  statistician  and  his 
per  cents  of  retardation;  it  includes  the  methods  of  an  in- 
dividual of  great  personaUty  who  in  a  special  school  has 
admirably  worked  out  a  system  to  suit  his  own  particular 
needs;  it  includes  the  experiments  of  a  host  of  superintend- 
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ents  and  teachers  who  in  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  without 
deep  reflection  followed  these  faddists.  The  theory  seems 
to  be  that  tho  the  heavens  fall,  tho  standards  be  lowered, 
tho  courses  be  sweetened  to  the  indigestible  point,  retarded 
or  unambitious  youths  must  be  encouraged,  not  to  do  labo- 
rious study,  but  to  graduate — as  if  mere  graduation  could 
mean  anything!  The  reward  of  the  system  seems  to  be 
either  the  memory  of  a  pleasant  time  spent  in  school  or 
an  alluring,  if  ephemeral  job,  waiting  somewhere  with  out- 
stretched arms  in  that  vague  place  known  as  the  world. 
Now  no  one  would  wish  to  see  the  faults  of  the  old  regime 
restored.  Neither  could  the  most  rigid  conservative  ob- 
ject to  a  four-square  system  of  education  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible,  which  should  insist  upon  a  well-trained 
body  by  means  of  healthful  exercise,  a  well-trained  hand 
by  means  of  courses  in  manual  training,  a  well-trained  eye 
by  means  of  courses  in  drawing  or  observation,  a  well- 
trained  mind  and  character  by  means  of  what  might  be 
called  courses  in  the  humanities.  Nor  could  one  object 
to  vocational  courses,  provided  that  they  were  truly  voca- 
tional and  built  on  a  soUd  basis,  with  added  cultural  courses 
and  looking  toward  real  industrial  rewards.  But  the  re- 
sults of  a  system,  or  lack  of  system,  which  spreads  these 
"enriched  courses"  so  thinly  over  so  much  time  with  so 
little  reward  of  any  kind,  spiritual,  mental,  or  utihtarian, 
are  sickening,  debihtating,  enervating,  as  the  results  of 
any  system  are  bound  to  be  which  is  built  on  a  shaky  founda- 
tion of  mere  sentiment. 

The  burden  of  this  vicious  system,  as  it  now  stands,  rests 
upon  the  program-makers,  who  have  not  deeply  as  well 
as  broadly  thought  out  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  who 
with  most  inadequate  equipment,  with  little  understanding 
of  the  industrial  world,  with  no  provision  made  for  the  gradu- 
ates of  their  system,  with  an  amazing  lack  of  comprehension 
of  the  real  strength  and  endurance  and  need  of  the  genus 
boy  and  girl,  and  with  apparently  no  conscientious  regard 
for  the  state,  have  foisted  the  experiment  upon  an  easily 
beguiled  public.     It  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  put  new 
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wine  into  old  bottles  or  Marie  Antoinette  furniture  in  a  Georg- 
ian house  or  a  round  peg  into  a  square  hole.  The  system 
does  not  fit.  There  is  Httle  that  is  original  in  the  idea  of 
stretching  such  a  course  over  the  time-honored  four-year 
limit  of  our  high  schools,  in  overcrowding  our  school  build- 
ings erected  for  the  old  purpose  of  cultivating  students, 
in  utihzing  the  estabhshcd  teachers  of  these  schools,  un- 
trained for  such  work,  or  the  new  teachers  who  are  gradu- 
ates, not  of  technical  schools  but  of  the  regular  old-fashioned 
college.  It  is  only  in  schools  where  there  is  j)lenty  of  money 
and  where  politics  do  not  influence  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  that  such  a  plan  of  education  can  be  at  all  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  How  are  we  able  to  compete  with 
such  technical  schools  as  Pratt  Institute,  or  even  with  less 
ambitious  technical  schools?  How  can  we  expect  to  com- 
pete with  commercial  schools  which  are  specializing  in 
the  branches  necessary  for  office  work,  while  we  are  thinly 
spreading  out  our  high  school  commercial  courses  over 
four  years  in  overcrowded  classes?  The  very  fact  of  the 
popularity  of  these  commercial  courses  in  our  high  schools 
is  a  menace  to  the  efficienc)-  and  standing  of  the  schools 
and  makes  us  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  all  these  embryo 
and  expectant  "office  seekers." 

When  the  state  founded  its  schools,  faddism  in  methods 
was  hardly  known.  Neither  was  the  state  philanthropic 
nor  sentimental.  It  did  not  go  around  to  schools  and  con- 
ventions in  order  to  advance  its  particular  theories.  It 
did  not  say,  "Here  are  a  lot  of  retarded  and  unamliitious 
children  who  ought  to  be  carried  along  on  flowery  beds 
of  ease  until  the  point  of  graduation  in  our  high  schools. 
We  will  be  philanthropists  in  their  behalf  and  build  expen- 
sive play-houses  for  them  in  the  shape  of  the  up-to-date 
school-houses.  In  order  that  a  hundred  per  cent  of  them 
may  graduate,  we  will  lower  the  standard  of  ranking,  make 
the  courses  elective,  and  allow  the  dear  children  to  drop 
any  course  which  will  be  likely  to  keep  them  from  graduating. 
No.  It  was  pragmatism  pure  and  simple-  tho  they  did 
not  know  it  by  that  name  -which  prompted  Tranklin  and 
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Jefferson  and  other  far-sighted  and  hard-headed  statesmen 
to  say,  "We  need  a  body  of  citizens  to  run  our  affairs. 
Such  citizens  need  to  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
Let  us  teach  them  to  do  that,  and  if  we  can  add  a  Httle 
culture  so  much  the  better."  If  the  system  fitted  its 
youth  for  citizenship,  that  was  the  most  that  was  asked 
of  it,  and  if  these  early  state  architects  in  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  building  of  citizenship  builded  better  than  our 
modern  makers,  or  at  least  with  a  more  single  aim,  it  was 
not  because  of  any  superior  inteUigence,  but  because  of 
their  better  understanding  of  the  theory  which  we  now  call 
pragmatism.  Moreover,  they  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing that  every  self-respecting  father  would  either  hand 
over  his  own  trade  to  his  boy  or  else  apprentice  him  to 
a  good  trade,  or  help  him  to  earn  a  higher  education.  They 
knew  also  that  every  careful  mother  would  teach  her 
daughter  to  sew  and  to  make  a  strawberry  short-cake, 
whether  the  daughter  was  to  be  married  or  not.  That 
those  fathers  might  have  given  their  daughters  some  kind 
of  a  trade  other  than  teaching  or  dressmaking,  and  that 
those  mothers  might  have  taught  their  sons  to  mend  their 
own  stockings  and  make  their  own  beds,  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  what  the  state  did  to  prepare  its  citizens, 
to  give  its  youth  the  fundamentals  of  learning.  The  state 
was  the  sum  total  of  its  homes.  Without  any  idea  of 
paternahsm  it  simply  attended  to  that  part  of  the  education 
of  the  family  which  pertained  to  its  own  business. 

But  presently  a  new  state  of  affairs  began  to  exist.  Grad- 
ually much  of  the  manufacturing  formerly  done  at  home  was 
transferred  to  shops.  These  shops  in  turn  were  swallowed 
up  by  great  corporations,  where  single  processes  of  manu- 
factm-e  were  done  by  what  we  might  call  by  the  high-sound- 
ing term  speciaUsts.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  trade  for  the  large 
mass  of  our  boys  fell  into  disrepute,  for  while  the  all-round 
joiu-neymen  were  still  needed  for  overseers,  or  smaller 
concerns,  their  special  processes  could  be  done  by  unskilled 
and  therefore  less  intelHgent  workmen.  While  these 
changes  were  going  on  in  the  industrial  world,  certain  changes 
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were  taking  place  in  the  homes.  Home-manufactures  were 
supplanted  by  factory-made  articles.  Sewing  machines 
came  into  use.  All  sorts  of  labor-saving  devices  were 
invented.  Gas,  central  heat,  sanitar\-  plumbing,  electricity, 
vacuum  cleaners,  fireless  cookers,  reduced  housekeeping 
to  a  science  and  no  longer  need  it  be  said  that  while  man's 
work  was  from  sun  to  sun,  woman's  work  was  never  done. 
The  housekeeping  thus  lightened,  the  daughters  of  the 
house  could  more  easily  be  spared  to  go  to  school,  or  allowed 
to  go  out  to  earn  pin-money.  It  was  less  wearing  for 
mothers  to  do  their  own  work  than  to  have  girls  fussing 
around,  and  accordingly,  the  supply  of  school  teachers 
began  to  be  much  larger  than  even  the  growing  demand 
for  them.  The  increasing  demand  for  clerks  in  the  offices 
of  these  great  corporations  and  mercantile  estabhshments 
met  its  supply  in  these  surplus  girls,  who,  in  search  of  pin- 
money,  would  accept  positions  at  much  less  pay  than  that 
demanded  by  young  men.  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  any 
more  galling  to  be  placed  in  a  class  of  home-makers  than 
to  be  placed  in  a  class  of  carpenters,  or  stenographers  and 
typewriters.  The  only  difference  between  such  a  classifica- 
tion of  girls  and  of  boys  is  that  whatever  the  latter  do  is 
likely  to  be  their  Hfe-work.  The  girls  intend  to  pursue 
such  work  only  for  a  while — and  thus  they  have  not  suffered 
by  the  change  as  much  as  have  the  boys.  But  whatever 
the  classification  or  the  purpose  of  these  wage  earners, 
the  fact  remains  that  an  entirely  new  problem  was  thrust 
upon  the  whole  industrial  and  commercial  world. 

At  this  point,  the  state  made  its  supreme  mistake.  No 
longer  was  it  a  pragmatist  but  a  matcriahst.  It  began 
to  see  that  apprentice  shops  and  homes  were  failing  to  do 
their  share  in  the  education  of  the  youth,  but  it  failed  to 
bend  its  energies,  as  did  the  early  state-makers,  toward 
thinking  out  a  remedy.  With  the  utmost  generosity  it 
made  greater  and  greater  apportionments  of  money  for 
carrj'ing  on  the  work,  but  it  gave  up  or  else  forgot  or  was 
indifferent  to  the  old  simple  ideals,  and  allowed  a  theorizing 
state  board  to  do  its  will.     It  offered  no  new  plan  to  con- 
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serve  those  stern  qualities  of  patience,  painstaking,  perse- 
verance, which  had  been  fostered  in  the  youth  by  their  part 
in  the  home-manufacturing   processes  and  in  the  pioneer 
struggle  for  hfe,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     These 
quahties  the  state  needs  as  much  as  ever,  for  in  the  sense 
that  immigration  is  constantly  changing  our  population, 
we   are   still   pioneers   in   government.     The   state   should 
also  have  concerned  itself  with  this  new  industrial,  problem 
and  asked  itself,  "How  are  we  fitting  out  youths  for  the 
future  ?     What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  these  inadequately 
trained  graduates,  overtrained  for  the  speciahzing  processes, 
undertrained   for   the    journeyman?      How   are   we   going 
to  bring  about  the  conjunction  of  the  man  and  the  hour? 
In  what  way  this  opening  of  high  school  doors  for  boys  and 
girls  not  fitted  by  nature,  inchnation,  or  ambition  to  enter 
its  portals,  and  thrusting  these  elective  but  alluring  "voca- 
tional" or  "enriched"   courses  before  them,   for  these  ir- 
resolute, irresponsible  youngsters  of  fourteen  to  choose  from, 
can  meet  the  demand,  is  a  riddle  for  the  Sphinx  to  answer. 
When  a  school  prepares  its  students  for  college,   it  at 
least  knows  what  is  expected  of  it,  for  the  college  has  made 
certain  definite  and  decided  requirements  to  be  met  by  its 
entrance  students,  and  tho  we  groan  under  the  burden  of 
preparation,  we  can  not  but  admire  the  acumen  which  the 
college  had  displayed  in  solving  its  part  in  the  problem. 
But  no  higher  institution  in  the  industrial  world  has  said 
to   the   so-called    "vocational"   courses,    "Thus   and   thus 
must  you  do  if  you  come  to  us.     These  marks  must  you 
have  made,  these  hours  must  you  have  given,  these  certificates 
must  you  show  before  we  can  employ  you."     No  ethical 
body  has  said,  "So  many  points  must  you  have  obtained 
in   self-control,    in   self-restraint,    in   endurance,    in   perse- 
verance, in  moral  force,  in  intelUgent  foresight  before  you 
can  be  taken  into  the  body  politic."     The  colleges  in  a  sort 
of  subUme  calm,  reject  the  incompetent — no  sentimental 
school  theorist  can  move  them.     Indeed,  entreaties  seem 
only  to  have  confirmed  them  in  their  policy  of  required 
high  standard.     On  the  other  hand,  the  despairing  super- 
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intendents  of  shops  and  factories  wring  their  hands  and 
cry,  "WTio  will  find  us  young  men  who  know  their  work, 
who  can  boss  our  sections  and  manage  our  offices?  (with 
zeal  and  intelligence?)  Who  will  rid  us  of  these  careless, 
inconsequent,  airy  office-girls,  mere  time-servers?"  The 
conunonwcalth  looks  in  vain  for  officials  who  will  work 
for  the  good  of  the  job,  who  will  not  accept  bribes,  who, 
because  trained  under  the  law,  will  execute  the  law,  who 
have  enough  pluck,  energy,  and  sense  of  honor  to  support 
the  ideals  of  the  state.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  more 
or  less  patient,  long-sufTering,  taxpayer  pays  his  heightened 
taxes  and  wonders  what  becomes  of  the  money;  the  hard- 
headed  pragmatist  says  that  there  is  something  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark,  but  he  supposes  the  school  theorists 
and  the  legislative  theorists  know  what  they  are  about. 
Do  they  know? 

One  has  only  to  be  a  teacher  in  one  of  these  large  high 
schools  upon  which  this  system  has  been  thrust,  to  know 
that  the  chief  object  of  these  pupils  is  to  "get  by,"  and  finally 
to  obtain  the  position  which  they  have  a  confident  if  vague 
notion  is  waiting  for  them  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  droned 
their  way  thru  school.  For,  a  system  which  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  sentimental  purpose,  lowers  its  standards 
of  ranking,  offers  elective  courses,  allows  these  courses 
to  be  dropt  as  soon  as  they  appear  too  hard  or  likely  to 
cause  failure  in  "getting  by"  or  in  making  the  football 
team,  and  which  commands  its  teachers  to  promote  and 
graduate  one  hundred  per  cent  of  their  pupils,  such  a  system, 
I  say,  is  little  fitted  to  teach  the  cold,  hard  doctrine  of  the 
sur\'ival  of  the  fittest,  or  to  make  the  aspirant  for  material 
prosperity  understand  that  in  that  roomy  empyrean  at 
the  top  of  the  golden  ladder,  few  there  be  that  enter,  if 
indeed  they  succeed  at  all  in  climbing  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder. 

Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  February,  bitterly  laments  "a  feminized  manhood, 
emotional,  illogical,  non-combative  against  pubUc  evils." 
This  he   attributes  first  and   in  small  part  to  the  "over- 
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rated  importance  of  instruction  in  mere  book-knowledge," 
but  in  great  part  to  the  "woman  peril  in  American  Educa- 
tion." There  is  a  woman  peril  in  our  schools,  but  so  is 
there  a  man  peril.  The  danger  of  such  a  peril  is  not  new, 
it  has  always  existed.  The  peril  lies  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  woman  necessarily,  nor  of  the  man,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances.  Perilous  rocks  have  always  existed 
in  the  sea  of  school  life.  The  passengers  who  sail  in  the 
ship  of  state  all  unwittingly,  in  their  joyous  inconsequence, 
would  founder  on  these  hidden  ledges,  if  the  mariners  were 
not  qualified  to  sail  the  ship,  or  should  allow  their  giddy, 
irresponsible  charges  to  do  so.  Perilous  indeed  is  a  system 
which  ignores  human  facts,  which  does  not  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  forces  its  operation  upon  a  school  not  fitted 
for  it  in  equipment,  upon  teachers  not  trained  for  it  by  tra- 
dition, choice  or  education!  If  the  peril  seem  more  feminine 
than  mascuUne,  it  is  only  because  there  are  more  women  in 
the  schools  than  men,  tho  it  may  be  barely  possible  that 
having  had  long  training  in  the  vocation  of  adaptation  these 
women  will  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  as  well 
as  men.  No,  the  peril  is  not  in  the  teachers  except  in  so 
far  as  they  find  themselves  helpless  to  elevate  the  mental 
and  moral  tone  above  the  standard  which  their  pupils, 
under  the  indulgence  of  the  theorists,  have  set  for  them- 
selves. 

This  school  peril  with  its  attendant  laziness,  its  lowered 
and  false  standards  of  what  constitutes  probity  and  honor, 
its  appaUing  lack  of  aim,  as  exempUfied  by  its  pupils  must 
have  a  remedy.  We  shall  not  find  this  remedy  in  the  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  twaddle  about  woman  as  a  home-keeper 
but  in  an  impartial  study  of  the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it 
will  continue  to  be.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  loosening 
the  shackles  that  bind  women  to  the  vocation  of  the  home- 
maker,  may  we  not  also  shuffle  off  the  tradition  that  makes 
men  have  no  concern  in  the  home,  except  perhaps  as  primum- 
mobile  or  conductor  of  family  worship?  If  the  girls  have 
anything  like  an  adequate  training  in  domestic  science, 
we  can  at  least  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
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by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  vdll  have  a  chance  to 
put  their  training  into  practise.  And  that  at  any  rate, 
if  to  be  mothers  prove  to  be  their  calUng,  they  ought  at 
least  to  wait  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  before 
entering  upon  their  duties.  They  have  not  wasted  their 
time  as  have  the  boys  who,  elsewhere,  could  have  been 
getting  into  much  quicker  relation  with  their  life-work. 
Ridding  ourselves  of  this  haunting  sense  of  sex,  we  may 
open  up  the  question  on  absolutely  impartial  hues.  We 
may  consider  the  question  of  efficiency  and  conservation 
on  a  common  ground,  arrange  our  courses  for  common  needs 
as  well  as  for  the  point  of  departure,  for  there  is  a  point 
of  departure,  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls,  for  girls  as  well 
as  for  boys. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  a  Philistine  and  one  concerned  in  the 
"woman  peril,"  to  offer  a  remedy,  but  were  I  in  a  place  of 
authority,  I  would  appoint  a  state  board  of  impartial  men 
and  women,  highly  practised  in  the  moral,  educational, 
and  industrial  affairs  of  the  state,  with  enough  theorists 
thrown  in  to  kindle  the  fire,  this  board  to  act  as  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means.  The  problems  to  be  solved  by  this 
commission  of  trained,  thoughtful,  selected  men  and  women 
would  be: 

1.  How  much  of  the  old  school  system  shall  we  preserve? 

2.  WTiat  shall  we  add  to  it  to  foster  in  our  youth  those 
habits  of  patience  and  perseverance  and  skill  formerly  culti- 
vated in  home  and  shop? 

3.  Shall  we  add  ethical  courses  to  supply  that  needed 
and  apparently  lost  sense  of  civic  righteousness  and  moral 
integrity  ? 

4.  What  shall  we  do  to  counteract  the  manifold  outside 
interests  which  in  these  days  do  so  much  to  distract  and 
dissipate   the   minds  and  energies  of  our  boys  and  girls? 

5.  How  shall  we  adapt  and  adjust  our  school  courses  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  the  industrial  world,  conditions 
which  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  work  employ  operatives 
to  do  special  processes  only? 

6.  How  shall  we  shape  our  school  policies  so  as  to  en- 
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courage  children  to  continue  their  schooling,  to  occupy 
profitably  the  time  of  those  who  are  forced  into  school  by 
the  raised  age-hmit,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  incapacitate 
them  for  the  civic,  moral,  and  industrial  life  which  lies 
beyond  them? 

7.  Shall  we  make  our  common  schools  strictly  cultural 
and  create  special  schools  for  vocational  courses,  with  subse- 
quent labor  bureaus,  instead  of  attempting  to  combine  the 
two  under  one  roof  or  one  management? 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  solve  these  problems,  but  the  at- 
tempt will  have  to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  for  already, 
we  hear  the  rumbUng  of  war.  There  is  hardly  a  magazine 
of  any  note,  educational  or  otherwise,  which  is  not  dis- 
cussing the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  are  going  on,  too,  in  the  industrial  world,  where 
the  speciahzation  system  is  yielding  its  fruits  in  apathetic 
surrender  of  enthusiasm,  lack  of  industrial  pride,  loss  of 
economic  independence,  disregard  of  personal  rights,  and 
hatred  of  labor  as  an  exercise,  all  leading  to  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  as  the  end  to  be  desired  rather  than  the 
old  abstract  ambition  to  excel  in  workmanship.  The 
system  of  speciahzing  processes  in  industries,  and  of  the 
vocational  courses  in  the  schools  are  co-existent;  the  second 
does  not  fit  for  the  first,  or  else  overfits  for  it;  the  first 
offers  nothing  of  value  to  the  second.  The  difficulty  of 
adjustment  in  either  place  will  call  for  the  strictest  and 
severest  intellectual  and  moral  acumen  "to  overcome  this 
dire  calamity."  Years  will  pass  and  great  agony  of  soul 
be  endured  before  there  shall  be  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
but  in  the  meantime,  a  beginning  must  be  made. 

In  all  this  problem,  the  factor  of  the  girl  as  it  relates 
to  Hfe  is  a  known  quantity.  For  some  hundreds  of  years 
to  come  she  will  continue  to  answer  the  call  of  the  wild 
and  marry.  The  home  is  one  place  where  as  yet,  the  work 
has  become  specialized.  In  a  very  definite  sense,  and  by 
very  definite  methods  the  girl  may  prepare  for  her  life- 
work,  with  the  certainty  of  entering  upon  a  position  holding 
out  not  only  the  old  ideals,  but  newer  and  loftier  and  more 
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desired  ones  of  equality  and  usefulness  and  enlarged  service. 
Perhaps  men's  usurpation  of  so  many  of  the  callings  formerly 
considered  sacred  to  women  is  part  of  the  solution  of  the 
labor  problem  for  men.  Such  a  solution  would  have  two 
effects  on  woman — it  would  either  send  her  into  marriage 
or  thrust  her  into  other  occupations  which  are  constantly 
opening  up  and  which  are  ofTering  broader  opportunities 
than  do  the  accepted  callings  for  women.  The  very  fact 
that  women  in  the  burden  of  motherhood  must  for  some 
years  live  a  more  or  less  retired  life,  simplifies  the  labor 
problem  as  it  applies  to  girls,  who  may  pre-empt  the  posi- 
tions thus  vacated  and  in  turn  have  their  own  positions 
pre-empted.  And  thus,  I  say  now,  as  I  began,  that  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  are  more  vicious  in  their  effects 
on  boys  than  on  girls,  and  that  it  is  not  one  weakness  alone 
that  should  be  emphasized,  but  the  whole  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  "vocational"  and  "enriched"  courses  as  applied 
to  our  high  school  system. 

Alice  B.  Macdonald 

Lawrence  High  School 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
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HOW  TO  TEST  A  PRACTICAL  COMMAND  OF 
FRENCH  AND  GERMAN' 

It  is  not  as  a  maker  or  reader  of  entrance  examinations 
in  French  or  German,  but  as  a  college  instructor,  that  I  wish 
to  speak.  My  argument  is  addrest  jointly  to  school  and 
college,  for  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  two 
are  absolutely  interdependent.  If  the  school  will  not 
meet  the  demand  the  college  can  not  make  it.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  school  will  not  offer  what  the  college  does 
not  ask. 

An  audience  willing  to  listen  to  remarks  on  this  subject 
is  not  easy  to  get.  The  average  college  faculty  manifests 
Httle  interest,  except  to  frown  upon  a  seeming  attempt  to 
increase  the  modem  language  requirement.  Its  members 
will  sanction  progress  in  the  higher  reaches  of  literary  or 
philological  study,  but  efforts  to  put  elementary  instruc- 
tion partly  upon  a  practical  laboratory  basis,  where  it 
belongs,  are  treated  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Yet  they  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
bootlessness  of  instruction  which  takes  the  student  into  the 
depths  of  Goethe's  Faust  while  leaving  him  helpless  to  travel 
in  the  author's  country.  When  we  consider  the  short 
history  of  modem  language  instruction  in  this  country 
their  attitude  is,  perhaps,  no  cause  for  wonder.  The  achieve- 
ment of  the  last  quarter  century  is,  after  all,  remarkable, 
unexampled,  I  fancy,  in  the  history  of  collegiate  curricu- 
lums.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  physics  and  chemistry 
were  merely  recited  froni  textbooks,  with  an  occasional 
experimental  demonstration  by  the  instructor. 

The  aim  of  collegiate  instruction  in  French  and  German 
is  twofold,  ideal  and  practical.     The  ideal  aim  is  to  intro- 
'  A  paper  read  before  the  Modern  Languages  Conference  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  28  and  29,  1913. 
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duce  the  student  to  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  foreign 
people,  to  their  literature,  historj'  and  institutions.  The 
practical  aim  is  to  give  the  student,  first :  a  fluent  reading 
knowledge,  enabling  him  to  use  the  foreign  language  as 
a  tool  in  the  prosecution  of  investigation  thru  printed  sources 
of  information  in  whatever  field;  and  second:  the  ability 
to  imderstand  the  spoken  language  and,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible  without  the  sacrifice  of  other  aims,  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  communication  in  speaking  and  writing.  The 
attainment  of  such  ability  signifies  a  practical  command  of 
the  foreign  language.  None  of  the  foregoing  aims  should 
be  dissociated  wholly  from  the  others,  altho  it  is  clear  that 
the  practical  aim  may  be  cither  an  end  in  itself  or  the  in- 
dispensable means  to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  aim.  > 
The  acquisition  of  this  practical  command  is,  therefore, 
fundamental  in  elemcntan,'  instruction,  whatever  the 
learner's  ultimate  purpose,  and  it  is  this  practical  command 
that  the  examination  should  test.  What  the  learner  needs 
is  not  more  theory — nor  less  theory — but  more  application 
of  it.  He  must  learn  his  theory  by  practise  and  not  by 
heart.  The  principal  means  to  this  end  are  sight-reading, 
abundant  oral  and  aural  drill,  the  coincident  employment 
of  eye,  tongue  and  ear.  I  deem  it  to  be  self-evident  that 
the  practical  aim  of  first  importance  is  the  acquisition  of 
a  fluent  reading  knowledge.  It  is  the  asset  of  the  most 
immediate  and  the  most  permanent  value,  whether  used 
as  a  key  to  the  treasures  of  foreign  Uterature  or  as  a  tool 
of  investigation  in  other  fields.  It  is,  moreover,  the  one 
thing  which  nearly  every  student  can  obtain  with  a  reason- 
able expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  ability  to  understand  and  speak  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  write  the  foreign  language  is  a  valuable,  if  not 
indispensable,  means  to  this  end.  This  fact  should  be 
imprest  upon  those  who  do  not  regard  such  ability  as  in 
itself  a  vital  end.  The  inexpediency  and  the  futiUty  of 
making  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  a 
princij^al  end  seem  to  me  iiulubitable.  The  considerations 
which  have  determined  this  conclusion  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
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man,  to  which  my  observation  has  been  restricted,  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

(i)  To  acquire  the  maximum,  yet  limited,  speaking  knowl- 
edge possible  thru  secondary  and  collegiate  instruction 
requires  the  exclusion  or  subordination  of  ends  that  have 
more  real  and  more  permanent  value. 

(2)  Granted  the  acquisition  of  this  maximum,  it  is  an 
asset  of  diminishing  value,  since  no  faculty  is  so  quickly 
lost  thru  disuse  as  that  of  speaking  a  foreign  language. 
This  is  not  equally  true  of  a  reading  knowledge. 

(3)  A  very  small  percentage  of  our  students  will  later 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  German,  a  condition  incidental 
to  our  geographical  location.  There  is  no  such  argument  for 
a  speaking  knowledge  for  example,  as  exists  in  the  case  of 
a  person  in  Germany  who  is  studying  French  or  EngUsh. 

(4)  Observation  in  Germany,  where  foreign  language 
instruction  is  conducted  under  much  more  favorable  condi- 
tions in  respect  to  preparation  and  duration  than  here, 
shows  that  the  average  student,  dependent  solely  upon  this 
instruction,  does  not  get  a  real  speaking  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, a  language  vastly  easier  than  German. 

(5)  The  speaking  knowledge  of  German  attainable  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  valueless  commercially 
because  there  are  enough  persons  of  German  birth  or  ex- 
traction available  who  meet  the  demand  more  satisfactorily. 
This,  of  course,  is  more  true  of  cities  such  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  than  of  smaller  communities.  The  state- 
ment apphes  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  German  than  to 
French. 

(6)  The  experience  of  American  colleges  in  which  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  German  is  the  principal  aim,  or 
is  at  least  requisite  to  the  pursuit  of  advanced  coiurses, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  students  in  such  com'ses  are 
mainly  recruited  from  those  of  German  extraction.  Observa- 
tion convinces  me  that  the  other  students  instructed 
by  such  methods  fail  to  acquire  the  proficiency  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  those  possessing  initial  advantages  and 
that   they   get   neither   the   power   of   expression   nor   the 
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practical  command  which  such  methods  are  supposed  to 
insure. 

A  "practical  command"  of  the  foreign  language,  then, 
as  applied  to  the  secondary  or  the  collegiate  student,  con- 
sists first  and  foremost  in  a  fluent  reading  knowledge, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  means  more  than  the  ability 
to  translate  a  printed  passage  into  English  or  into  the 
foreign  idiom.  It  is  this  more  which  should  be  added  to  the 
examination  test.  To  many  the  term  "practical command" 
is  synonymous  with  "ability  to  speak,"  which,  of  course, 
involves  the  ability  to  understand,  but  not  necessarily  to 
write  the  language.  The  controversy  over  the  value  of 
a  speaking  knowledge  is  largely  due  to  a  confusion  of  terms, 
oral  practise  being  identified  mth  conversational  com- 
mand. Fictitious  standards  and  extravagant  claims  have 
brought  discredit  upon  a  form  of  instruction  that  is  always 
a  valuable  means  and  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
one  of  the  legitimate  ends.  By  oral  practise  is  meant  train- 
ing in  the  abiUty  to  read  French  or  German  intelligently, 
with  correct  pronunciation  and  sentence  accent,  and  to 
understand  and  reproduce  the  spoken  language.  The 
ability  to  understand  must  always  precede  the  ability  to 
speak,  except  in  the  case  of  purely  imitative  reproduction 
of  very  limited  extent.  This  ability  can  be  acquired  more 
quickh-  and  thoroly  than  that  of  speaking  and  writing  and, 
considered  as  an  end,  is  the  most  important  of  these  three 
faculties,  because  it  enables  the  student  (i)  to  obtain  informa- 
tion thru  the  ear,  as  from  lectures  in  this  country  or  abroad — 
thereby  saving  much  time  to  one  who  may  later  study  at 
a  foreign  university  and  (2)  to  acquire  easily  the  thoroj 
speaking  knowledge  which  only  the  constant  practise  incident  J 
to  residence  in  France  or  Germany  can  make  possible.] 
The  ability  to  read  the  language  as  French  or  German,! 
without  the  nitdiuni  of  translation,  can  alone  secure  that! 
reading  knowledge  which  is  essential  alike  to  the  intelligent! 
study  of  the  foreign  literature  and  to  the  use  of  the  language 
as  a  tool.  The  conception  of  translation  as  an  end  in  modem  ] 
language  instruction  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned;. 
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as  one  of  the  means  it  is  useful,  and  is  further  justified  by 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  student's  English  vocabulary. 

The  oral  and  aural  practise,  the  training  of  tongue  and  ear, 
incident  to  the  so-called  direct  method  of  instruction  not 
only  stimulates  the  student's  interest  and  gives  him  con- 
fidence, but  also  gives  him  ready  and  accurate  control  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  which  are  the  foundation  of  an 
actual  speaking  knowledge.  Such  practise  should  invariably 
accompany  secondary  instruction  in  French  and  Ger- 
man and  proficiency  therein  should  be  demanded  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  college,  as  hereafter  explained.  It 
follows  that  colleges  which  offer  elementary  instruction 
should  require  the  same  of  their  students. 

To  summarize: — The  practical  aim  of  secondary  or  col- 
legiate instruction  in  French  and  German  comprizes,  in 
the  order  of  importance  (i)  Reading  knowledge.  (2)  AbiUty 
to  understand  thoroly.  (3)  AbiHty  to  pronounce  correctly 
and  to  use  simple  idiomatic  French  or  German  in  oral 
communication.  (4)  AbiUty  to  write  simple  French  or 
German  without  the  medium  of  translation.  The  ability 
to  write  French  or  German  as  an  actual  means  of  com- 
munication is  the  least  useful  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult  of  the  four  attainments.  As  a  means 
of  fixing  in  the  student's  mind  grammatical  inflections  and 
fundamental  forms  of  expression,  the  writing  of  French  and 
German,  both  in  translation  exercise  and  in  free  reproduction, 
is  useful. 

How  is  the  attainment  of  the  "practical  command"  to  be 
tested?  Partly  by  the  present  examination,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  the  discussion  of  which  I  leave  to  my  col- 
league. Professor  Heuser.  Mainly  by  the  establishment 
of  an  Elementary  and  an  Intermediate  Oral  Test  for  ad- 
mission. These  tests  may,  for  convenience,  be  designated 
French  or  German  x  and  French  or  German  y,  correspond- 
ing, respectively,  to  the  examinations  now  designated  a 
and  h.  These  tests  should  be  separate  parts  of  the  respec- 
tive requirements,  in  order  that  candidates  may  be  rated 
independently  and  in  order  that  the  colleges  may  provide 
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suitable  drill  courses  for  students  deficient  in  the  oral  test. 
It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  many  candidates  who  pass 
the  examination  in  German  b  will  not  be  able  to  pass  Ger- 
man y  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  impose  undue  hard- 
ship upon  those  whose  instruction  on  this  side  may  have 
been  incompetent.  This  consideration  raises  an  impor- 
tant question  as  to  the  demands  which  preparation  for  such 
a  test  would  make  upon  the  teachers  of  French  and  German 
and  how  their  qualifications  are  to  be  attained  and  measured, 
but  the  question  is  not  within  my  province. - 

The  proposed  Elementary  Oral  Test,  here  designated 
French  or  German  .v,  should  consist  of  three  parts,  the  first 
and  second  to  be  taken  together  by  all  the  candidates  at 
any  examination  center: 

(i)  A  fifteen-minute  exercise  in  writing  easy  French  or 
German  from  dictation. 

(2)  Written  reproduction,  in  Enghsh,  of  the  content  of 
a  short  passage  in  easy  French  or  German,  to  be  read  by 
the  examiner  (30  minutes). 

(3)  A  fifteen-minute  individual  test  of  the  candidates' 
abihty  to  read  and  pronounce  easy  French  or  German  at 
sight  and  to  answer  in  the  foreign  language  very  simple 
questions  put  to  him  in  that  language. 

As  to  the  administration  of  this  test,  it  seems  that  the 
first  two  parts,  the  dictation  exercise  and  the  written  re- 
production in  English,  can  be  conducted  as  divisions  of 
the  general  examination.  It  should  be  possible  in  each 
place  where  examinations  are  held  to  find  persons  who  could 
read  French  and  German  with  sufficient  correctness  to 
make  the  test  approximately  uniform,  altho  absolute  uni- 
formity could,  of  course,  not  be  seciu-ed.  In  the  case  of 
candidates  examined  at  Columbia  University  it  would  be 
necessary  to  assign  them  to  several  rooms,  in  groups  of  sixty 
or  seventy,  since  the  University  Gymnasium  is  too  large 
for  such  exercises.  The  test  could  be  administered  simul- 
taneously by  members  of  the  board  of  readers  in  the  re- 

'  This  question  was  discust  in  a  paper  read  before  the  conference  by 
Professor  Carl  I".  Kayser  of  New  York  City  Normal  College. 
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spective  language.  The  passage  to  be  dictated  and  that 
to  be  read  for  reproduction  would  be  set  by  the  examiners, 
as  are  the  present  papers,  and  delivered  sealed  to  the  per- 
sons designated  to  administer  the  tests. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  reproduction 
should  not  be  in  French  or  German  rather  than  in  Enghsh, 
with  a  proportionately  smaller  demand,  and  discussion  on 
this  point  is  worth  while.  For  myself,  I  feel  sure  that  it 
is  better,  in  the  Elementary  Test,  to  concentrate  the  effort 
on  training  the  learner  to  understand  and  to  give  him  a 
fair  chance  to  show  that  he  can  do  so  without  the  compH- 
cation  of  having  to  express  himself  in  the  foreign  idiom. 
The  latter  requirement,  at  this  stage,  would  inevitably  be- 
come a  test  of  the  candidate's  memory  to  hold  for  a  few 
minutes  the  very  simple  words  and  phrases  to  which  the 
test  would  necessarily  be  restricted.  I  prefer  to  retain 
with  some  modifications  the  present  test  of  his  ability  to 
write  French  or  German. 

The  third  part,  the  15-minute  individual  test  in  reading, 
pronunciation  and  the  answering  in  French  or  German 
of  very  simple  questions  would  apparently  better  be  left 
to  the  departmental  examiners  of  the  college  to  which  the 
candidate  seeks  admission.  It  would  be  physically  impossi- 
ble to  apply  this  test  to  the  number  of  candidates  who 
present  themselves  at  the  principal  place  of  examination. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  impossible  to  secure  even  a  remote 
degree  of  uniformity  in  administering  the  test  and  in  rating 
the  proficiency  of  candidates  on  the  part  of  individual 
examiners  in  the  many  different  places  where  examinations 
are  held.  Finally,  there  would  be  a  large  and  needless 
waste  of  time  in  subjecting  to  the  individual  test  the  25 
or  30  per  cent  who  failed  to  obtain  50  per  cent  in  that 
part  of  the  examination  corresponding  to  the  present  re- 
quirement. A  supplementary  test  of  this  kind  presents 
no  difficulty  of  administration.  It  is  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Music  at  Columbia  and  by  Harvard  in  all 
subjects  which  involve  laboratory  work.  Such  supple- 
mentary tests  would  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  half- 
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year  for  students  then  matriculating  and  would  not  impose 
an  unduly  heavy  burden  on  the  examining  ofticers. 

The  proposed  Intermediate  Oral  Test  here  designated 
French  or  German  ;■  would  consist  of  three  parts,  similarly 
administered : 

(i)  A  1 5 -minute  exercise  in  writing  moderately  difficult 
French  or  German  from  dictation  with  special  reference 
to  orthography  and  punctuation  and  to  the  distinction  of 
words  of  similar  sound. 

(2)  Written  reproduction  in  I'Vench  or  German  of  the 
content  of  a  short  passage  in  prose  or  verse  read  by  the 
examiner  (30  minutes) . 

(3)  A  15-minutc  individual  test  of  the  candidate's  abiUty 
to  read  and  pronounce  ordinary  French  or  German  and  to 
answer  in  the  foreign  language  questions  on  famiUar  sub- 
jects involving  no  unusual  words. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Elementary  Test  the  third  part 
would  be  administered  by  the  respective  college  and  would 
be  given  only  to  those  who  had  first  past  the  Elementary 
Test.  A  matriculant  faihng  to  pass  the  Elementary  or  the 
Intermediate  Oral  Test  would  be  required  to  take  the 
corresponding  practise  course,  his  admission  to  the  course 
dependent  upon  the  remainder  of  the  examination  not  being 
affected  thereby.  This  concession  is  necessary  in  the  be- 
ginning at  least.  It  would,  of  course,  be  incumbent  on 
the  colleges  to  make  provision  for  such  instruction  and  here, 
I  expect,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  accompHshmcnt  of 
the  plan  would  be  encountered.  I  have  already  indicated 
that  the  college  should  estabUsh  for  this  purpose  laboratorj- 
classes  hmited  to  ten  or  twelve  students.  Such  instruction 
would  be  no  more  costly  than  that  given  in  physics  and 
chemistry  and  would  be  at  least  as  well  justified  by  the  re- 
sults. I  am  quite  sure  that  the  student  taking  a  year  of 
such  work  would  derive  as  much  and  as  permanent  benefit 
as  he  gets  from  dabbling  in  acids  and  reagents  which  gener- 
ally leave  an  imprint  on  his  mentahty  no  more  lasting  than 
the  stain  on  liis  fingers. 

The    inevitable    question    of   credit    arises.     If    the    Oral 
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Test  is  to  be  taken  seriously  it  must  count.  Two  possi- 
bilities suggest  themselves.  One,  to  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  present  requirement,  deferring  credit  in  the 
elementary  or  intermediate  subject  until  it  has  been  satis- 
fied. The  other,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  credit  now 
allowed;  and  this  method,  on  the  whole,  seems  preferable 
if  it  is  feasible.  It  would  be  equitable  in  the  case  of  the 
Elementary  Requirement  to  allow  one-half  unit  for  the  three 
parts  of  the  oral  test,  one  and  one-half  units  for  the  rest 
of  the  examination.  In  the  Intermediate  Requirement 
it  is  more  difficult.  We  could  not  deal  with  smaller  frac- 
tions than  one-half,  and  to  divide  the  unit  equally  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  examination  would  misrepresent  their 
relative  place  in  the  preparatory  curriculum.  The  proper 
way  would  be  to  add  a  half-unit  making  the  total  credit 
for  Intermediate  French  or  German  one  and  one-half 
units,  but  this  would  necessitate  increasing  the  Admission 
Requirement  to  15  units  in  the  case  of  candidates  offering 
those  subjects  because  an  increase  of  the  present  proportion 
of  credit  for  modern  languages,  even  tho  it  were  purely 
nominal,  would  not  be  tolerated.  And  any  attempt  to 
tamper  with  the  estabUshed  14V2  units  would  nip  the  plan 
before  it  could  bud.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Intermediate  Requirement  the  Oral  Test  had  better 
be  made  an  integral  part,  unfortunate  as  it  might  be  to 
have  the  double  system  of  credit.  The  number  of  inter- 
mediate candidates  would,  of  course,  be  much  smaller. 

There  are  some  details  of  administration  which  will 
suggest  themselves  when  the  plan  is  put  into  operation, 
but  I  beUeve  that  nothing  fundamental  has  been  overlookt 
in  this  outline.  The  division  of  subjects  or  the  postpone- 
ment of  final  credit  involves  no  difficulties,  as  far  as  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  concerned  since 
it  merely  reports  grades  without  interpretation.  In  order 
not  to  compUcate  the  issue  I  have  not  touched  upon  some 
possible  features  of  the  plan.  As  a  single  one  I  may  men- 
tion the  possibihty  of  having  the  candidate  submit  a  certi- 
fied notebook  containing  exercises  in  dictation  and  repro- 
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duction,  analogous  to  the  notebook  submitted  in  the  labora- 
tory sciences.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  extending  the 
Oral  Test  to  the  Advanced  Requirement  in  French  and  Ger- 
man, as  could  readily  be  done,  with  some  suitable  modifica- 
tions. And  I  have  not  included  Elementary  Spanish  in 
in  my  discussion  altho  it  might  ultimately  be  brought 
under  the  same  system. 

Nearly  six  years  ago  a  special  committee  of  the  Columbia 
College  faculty  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  selected 
group  of  representative  teachers  on  the  relations  of  the 
college  and  the  secondary  schools.  This  conference  con- 
sidered the  admission  requirements  in  certain  subjects 
among  which  were  French  and  German.  The  secondary 
teachers  of  these  languages  were  unanimous  in  urging 
that  an  individual  Oral  Test  be  included  in  the  examination. 
It  was  agreed  that  "much  of  the  efficiency  of  modern  lan- 
guage teaching  depends  upon  oral  practise,  yet  the  teacher 
is  loath  to  use  any  time  for  an  exercise  not  inmicdiately 
pertinent  to  the  preparation  for  entrance  examinations." 
Since  1908  considerable  progress  in  oral  training  has  been 
made  by  the  secondary  schools  in  New  York  City  and  \-i- 
cinity.  Quite  recently  the  State  Department  of  Education 
has  taken  steps  to  improve  this  part  of  the  modern  language 
instruction  in  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Inspector  of  Modern  Language  Instruction,  I  understand, 
has  systematically  visited  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
to  ascertain  at  first  hand  whether  the  pupils  are  receiving 
proper  oral  drill  and  whether  the  teacher  is  quaHficd  to 
conduct  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
colleges  to  support  the  effort  which  the  secondary  schools 
have  inaugurated  and  to  emulate  this  effort  in  their  own 
curriculums.  Action  by  tliis  Association  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  Oral  Test,  even  tho  only  a  few  of 
the  members  should  at  first  adopt  it,  would  insure  its  ulti- 
mate general  adoption,  with  corresponding  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  a  practical  command  of  French  and  German 
by  the  learner  in  school  and  college. 

Wm.  Addison  Hervey 

Columbia  University 


IV 
THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  neither  educators  nor 
pubUc  found  in  American  institutions  of  higher  learning 
a  source  of  great  perplexity.  From  surroundings  similar, 
in  numbers  few,  studying  subjects  identical,  Uving  to- 
gether, sitting  down  thrice  daily  to  the  same  table,  knowing 
intimately  each  other  and  their  preceptors,  the  students 
of  an  average  American  college  were  httle  more  than  a 
scholastic  family,  of  which  instructors  no  less  than  the 
students  themselves  were  members.  The  total  number 
of  college  students  in  the  United  States  was  httle  larger 
than  the  number  who,  during  the  current  college  year,  will 
register  in  any  one  of  a  score  of  great  present-day  institu- 
tions. No  college  in  the  country  had  a  total  enrollment 
nearly  equal  in  number  to  any  such  institution's  present 
freshman  class.  A  small  knot  of  students,  housed  in  a 
single  building — lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  dining-halls, 
dormitories  under  a  single  roof — made  up  the  typical  col- 
lege of  that  day.  Its  discipline  comprized  little  outside 
of  the  "humanities."  Its  attitude  toward  the  sciences 
a  contemporaneous  catalog  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  larg- 
est universities  on  the  globe  well  illustrates:  "Lectures 
in  botany  will  be  given  at  such  horn's  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  students."  For  support  the 
college  was  dependent  upon  the  capricious  good-will  of 
churches  or  private  benefactors;  students,  faculty,  and  con- 
stituents very  frequently  lived  upon  a  common  level  of 
poverty.  The  intimacy  of  the  college  community  was  per- 
sonal as  well  as  scholarly;  the  coUege  was  but  an  enlarged 
home.  Even  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  institutions  were  relatively  few  in  which  professor 
and  student  did  not,  in  the  course  of  the  latter's  four  years 
within  the  cloister  walls,  become  intimately  acquainted, 
and  in  which  faculty  members  and  college  president  were 
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not  able  in  large  degree  to  replace  the  missing  home  influ- 
ence, and  become  to  their  students  very  much  as  Socrates 
to  the  youth  of  Athens. 

In  this  period  college  training  was  not  a  common  pos- 
session, nor — especially  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— was  it  always  regarded  as  a  thing  in  its  possessor's 
favor.  Itself  narrow,  its  field  of  utilit}-  was  correspond- 
ingly so.  Today,  however,  all  phases  of  American  life 
are  rapidly  passing  into  the  control  of  college-bred  men. 
Even  more  than  ever  they  fill  the  "learned  professions." 
They  have  gone  into  industry;  they  are  behind  the  desk 
and  in  the  shops  and  laboratories  of  every  industrial  con- 
cern, large  or  small,  in  the  country.  True,  many  of  our 
"captains  of  industry"  are  self-made;  but  their  successors, 
and  those  successors'  lieutenants  thruout  the  field  of  in- 
dustry, will  be  university  products.  Of  college  graduates 
in  the  business  world,  it  has  been  said  that  ninety  per  cent 
"make  good"  as  against  not  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  their  non-college  competitors.  To  satisfy  our- 
selves that  college  and  university  men  are  in  the  forefront 
of  political  warfare  we  need  only  remember  the  most  re- 
cent presidential  campaign,  in  which  Yale,  Princeton  and 
Harvard  sponsored  the  three  leading  candidates.  In  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  sixty-one  of  our  ninety-two  senators 
were  college  graduates;  so  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
of  our  three  hundred  and  ninetj'-one  members  of  the  House 
of    Re])rcsentativcs. 

Take  the  most  perfunctory  sort  of  index  of  success- 
recognition  ill  Who's  who.  Of  those  represented  in  tin 
latest  edition  57.89  per  cent  are  college  graduates,  71.1 
per  cent  have  attended  a  college  or  university.  In  the 
Ught  of  the  fact  that  college  graduates  form  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population — probably  there  are  not  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  living — these  figures  are  even 
more  significant.  Statistics  compiled  from  the  1903  edi- 
tion of  Who's  who  show  that  while  about  one  in  every 
1628  non-college  men  attains  recognition  in  the  volunie. 
about  one  in  41  college  men  is  listed  there.  In  other 
words,  the  college  graduate's   chances    of    paying   for   the 
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privilege  of  mention  in  the  "index  of  greatness"  are  about 
forty  times  as  great  as  the  chances  of  his  non-college 
rival.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  college  or  university  man 
is  preeminently  the  "man  of  the  hour." 

Not  only  the  activity  and  success  of  college  graduates, 
but  also  the  growth  of  the  institutions  themselves  shows 
the  magnitude  which  higher  education  has  recently  assumed. 
In  1830,  as  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  has  pointed 
out,  there  were  in  the  entire  population  about  thirty-two 
hundred  persons  for  each  college  student.  By  1890  this 
ratio  had  become  one  in  about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty. 
Today,  if  census  returns  merit  belief,  there  is  one  college 
or  university  student  in  each  group  of  four  hundred  fifty 
or  five  hundred.  In  1890  the  total  population  was  four 
and  one-hah  times  as  large  as  in  1 830 ;  the  number  of  college 
students  was  more  than  ten  times  as  large.  Since  1890 
our  population  has  increased  approximately  one-half, 
while  the  number  of  college  students  has  quadrupled,  per- 
haps quintupled.  Today,  as  against  the  forty-six  thousand 
of  1890  and  the  four  thousand  of  1830,  there  are  attending 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  young  men  and  women.  In  the  larger 
institutions,  where  numbers  have  in  many  cases  increased 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  handling  them,  this 
astounding  increase  has  been  especially  marked.  Com- 
pare a  few  of  the  total  attendance  figures  for  1891  with  those 
for  the  end  of  1912: 

189-1  1912 

California 780  6817 

Chicago 744  (1892)  6506 

Columbia 1 753  9597 

Cornell 1390  4802 

Harvard .- 2271  5045 

Illinois 387  5200 

Michigan 2420  5620 

Minnesota 1002  6953 

Nebraska 570  3^57 

Ohio  State 305  3928 

Pennsylvania 1579  5100 

Syracuse 649  353° 

Wisconsin 966  5748 

Vale 1477  3263 
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Some  of  the  great  American  institutions  own  property 
and  have  at  their  disposal  incomes  which  might  excite  the 
envy  of  a  railroad  or  a  trust.  In  19 lo  the  total  income  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  was  over  seventy  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  These  institutions  control  productive 
funds  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  and  own  buildings  and  equipment  worth  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  more.  In  1910  their  libraries  contained  over 
fourteen  million  volumes. 

True,  the  small  college  still  exists;  its  contribution  to 
the  store  of  knowledge  and  to  the  life  of  the  nation  is  no 
less  valuable,  perhaps  more  valuable,  today  than  it  was 
seventy-five  years  ago.  The  small  college,  however,  is  no 
longer  the  typical  American  institution  of  higher  learning. 
In  the  public  press,  in  the  popular  mind,  in  every  quarter 
where  the  term  "student"  has  any  current  meaning  it, 
with  its  dozen  instructors  and  handful  of  students,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  great  state  or  endowed  university, 
with  hundreds  of  teachers  and  thousands  of  students, 
with  rights,  liabilities,  and  functions  as  varied  and  as 
complex  as  those  of  any  other  great  pubHc  service  cor- 
poration. Ill  tliis  newer  college  community  neither  chief 
executive  ofTicer  nor  faculty  member  can,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  come  into  intimate  contact  with  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  students.  Even  in  the  classroom 
teacher  and  student  too  often  look  at  each  other  from 
either  side  of  an  impassable  gulf.  There  is  little  or  none  of 
the  old-time  intimacy  and  discipleship.  The  college  has 
ceased  to  be  a  home. 

In  a  word,  the  college  community,  once  a  small,  uniform, 
and  easily  approachable  body  of  learners,  has  become  a 
great,  heterogeneous  mass  of  American  youth,  coming  from 
every  sort  of  surroundings,  and  seeking  every  kind  of  bene- 
fits. It  contains  elements  unheard  of  in  the  older  and 
more  secluded  college.  Education  is  no  longer  an  affair 
of  the  cloister;  it  is  an  affair  of  the  legislative  hall,  the 
market,    the    farm,    the    street.     Touching    externally    all 
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phases  of  life,  intra-institutional  life  is  correspondingly, 
and  increasingly,  complex.  Quite  aside  from  the  bene- 
fits which  have  followed  the  evolution  of  the  present-day 
American  university  community,  many  a  municipality 
faces  governmental  problems,  and  many  a  community 
social  problems,  less  grave  than  those  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  great  university  must  work  out.  What,  then, 
has  been  the  effect  of  this  recent  educational  expansion, 
upon  the  relations  of  students  to  the  faculty,  to  each  other, 
to  the  society  upon  which  the  university  is  dependent? 

In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  university 
community  has  hindered  and  in  many  instances  well-nigh 
destroyed  communtiy  of  interest  within  the  institution 
itself.  A  happy  family,  a  united  and  unified  community, 
in  which  there  were  no  interests  but  common  interests, 
in  which  teachers  and  students  Uved,  worked,  and  starved 
together:  this,  as  we  have  seen,  the  college  once  was.  In 
the  larger  institutions,  as  the  student  body  increased  in 
size,  the  college  ceased  to  be  a  boarding-school ;  for  the  most 
part  it  abandoned  its  dormitories;  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  it  made  no  effort  to  provide  "college  homes" 
■or  to  hold  the  community — students  and  faculty — to- 
gether as  a  unit.  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  exprest  it  well : 

"The  college  having  determined,  wisely  enough,  not  to 
be  any  longer  a  boarding-school,  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
mere  teaching  machine,  with  the  necessary  lecture  rooms 
and  laboratories  attached  and  sometimes  a  few  dormi- 
tories, which  it  regards  as  desirable  but  not  indispensable, 
and  has  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  undergraduates 
themselves  the  whole  management  of  their  life  outside  the 
classroom;  and  not  only  its' management  but  also  the  set- 
ting up  of  its  machinery  of  every  kind — as  much  as  they 
please — and  the  constitution  of  its  whole  environment,  so 
that  teachers  and  pupils  are  not  part  of  one  university 
body  but  constitute  two  bodies  sharply  distinguished — 
and  the  undergraduate  body  the  more  highly  organized 
and  independent  of  the  two." 
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In  this  highly  organized  student  society  the  student  Hves 
his  real  life.  Between  it  and  the  faculty  mutual  distrust, 
misunderstanding  and  lack  of  sympathy  form  a  veritable 
Chinese  wall.  In  it  the  real  business  of  the  faculty,  and  nom- 
inally the  real  business  of  the  entire  university  community, 
namely,  the  curriculum,  becomes  less  and  less  a  real  issue, 
and  more  and  more  an  incident,  often  a  disagreeable  inci- 
dent, to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
may  be. 

In  this  separate  student  state  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  probably  the  student  social  organization. 
WTiether  this  organization  be  a  club,  a  class  society,  or  a 
fraternity,  the  tendency  in  all  institi:tions  having  such  so- 
ciety systems — which  means  practically  all  the  institutions 
in  the  country — is  toward  a  still  closer  segregation  of  stu- 
dents, a  still  more  rigid  line  of  division  between  student 
body  and  faculty.  Due  less  to  anything  inherent  in  such 
organizations  than  to  the  fact  that  their  real  place  in  the 
university  community  has  not  yet  been  determined,  this 
tendency  to  make  them  an  end  rather  than  a  means  of 
university  life  may  easily  neutralize  all  the  benefits  they 
are  otherwise  capable  of  conferring. 

Even  more  than  organized  social  groups,  student  "ac- 
tivities" are  responsible  for  this  separation  of  student 
body  from  faculty,  this  diversion  from  the  curriculum  of 
student  interest  and  attention.  In  this  separate  under- 
graduate life  students  have  built  up  a  whole  system  of 
athletic,  literary,  oratorical,  dramatic,  journalistic,  musical, 
political,  and  social  activities,  which  not  only  aljsorb  most 
of  the  attention  of  the  student  bod\',  l)ul  the  management 
of  which  takes  most  of  the  time  and  energies  of  the  best 
men  in  the  universities.  To  quote  President  Wilson 
again:  "The  side  shows  are  so  numerous,  so  diverting — 
so  important,  if  you  will — that  they  have  swallowed  up 
the  circus,  and  those  who  perform  in  the  main  tent  must 
often  whistle  for  their  audiences,  discouraged  and  humil- 
iated." 
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In  themselves  these  activities  may  be  harmless,  even 
beneficial;  that  they  constitute  a  permanent  threat  to  uni- 
versity efficiency  would  be  the  last  assertion  of  anyone 
famiUar  with  American  student  life.  At  the  best,  however, 
they  afford  their  participants  nothing  more  nor  better 
than  a  small  amount  of  the  practical  training  which  the 
curriculum  can  not  give ;  they  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
disciphne,  and  lacking  that  quality,  are  no  legitimate  part 
of  the  real  work  of  an  institution  which  must  train  spe- 
cialists for  fields  in  which  talent,  without  intensive  training, 
is  useless.  To  be  any  sort  of  an  answer  to  the  universal 
twentieth-century  demand  for  experts,  the  degree  must 
stand  for  more  than  four  years  spent  in  managing  class 
elections  or  financiering  class  enterprises. 

A  second  result  of  university  evolution  is  a  corollary  of 
the  first.  Lack  of  community  of  interest  between  students 
and  faculty  means  also  lack  of  solidarity  in  the  student 
body  itself.  Between  student  groups,  the  impalpable  an- 
tagonism between  the  faculty  and  student  body  becomes 
jealousy,  bickering,  clash  of  interest,  open  hostihty.  Too 
often  such  mistaken  individuaUsm  makes  the  student  body 
not  a  unified  whole  but  a  collection  of  groups,  not  a  com- 
monwealth but  a  confederacy,  its  real  motive  force  not 
school  patriotism  but  gang  spirit.  Now,  confederation  may 
not,  under  right  circumstances,  be  a  bad  form  of  govern- 
ment, nor  the  worst  means  of  holding  together  groups 
which  have,  or  ought  to  have,  common  interests.  Its 
necessary  basis,  however,  is  a  relinquishment  of  individual 
wants  in  favor  of  common  needs;  and  in  many  typically 
heterogeneous  university  communities,  the  noise  of  civil 
conflict  is  altogether  Ukely  to  drown  out  any  demand  for 
such  rehnquishment,  or  for  any  other  form  of  united  com- 
munity action.  In  other  words,  the  student's  primary 
interests  come  to  be  not  his  institution's  interests  but  the 
interests  of  his  organization  or  faction.  Group  member- 
ship becomes  primary,  university  citizenship  secondary. 
Student  sentiment  lacks  a  common  focus.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  warped  estimate  of  the  group's  function,  a  mis- 
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taking  of  means  for  end.  Just  as  the  university  itself,  when 
it  fails  to  fit  into  and  serve  the  larger  life  of  society,  is  a 
colossal  waste  of  social  energy,  so  student  enterprises  and 
student  organizations,  when  they  fail  to  dovetail  into  the 
larger  life  of  the  university,  are  worse  than  useless.  To 
be  a  useful  university  citizen,  to  comprehend  the  institu- 
tion's and  his  own  relation  to  the  society  he  and  it  should 
serve,  the  student  must  be  in  it  and  of  it,  not  merely  regis- 
tered for  a  few  of  its  classes,  and  living  the  larger  and  more 
interesting  part  of  his  life  outside  of  it. 

The  removal  of  the  old  boarding-school  restraint  has 
brought  with  it  another  tendency,  noticeable  in  all  large 
educational  institutions,  noticeable  in  any  body  of  young 
men  and  women  suddenly  left,  without  much  government, 
to  their  own  devices.  It  is  easy  for  faculty  disciplinarians 
to  refer  to  university  students  as  "responsible  university 
men;"  unfortunately  for  the  accuracy  of  this  definition, 
however,  it  has  little  application  to  seventeen-year-old 
high  school  graduates,  for  the  first  time  freed  from  the 
leading-strings  of  home.  The  lack  of  responsibility,  the 
careless  freedom,  the  easily- won  pleasures  of  undergraduate 
life  may  easily  lead  to  social  frivolity,  lowered  moral  stand- 
ards, even  the  grosser  and  more  degrading  forms  of  immo- 
rality. The  presence  in  the  universities  of  those  who  are 
there  with  no  particular  aim  outside  of  the  social  advan- 
tages of  university  life  is  for  American  educators  a  compli- 
cation of  this  problem.  There  is  some  truth  in  Mr.  Owen 
Johnson's  statement  that  our  colleges  are  becoming  "social 
clearing-houses."  In  Germany,  after  a  year  or  so  of  idling, 
the  student  is  expected  and  himself  expects  to  "settle 
down;'  in  America  he  may  easily  waste  the  whole  four 
years  in  the  sort  of  idleness  which  is  the  forerunner  of  dis- 
sipation, which  can  not  but  lower  or  destroy  his  future 
efficiency,  which  by  example  corrupts  the  atmosphere  for 
many  who  would  otherwise  take  a  sane  \4ew  of  student 
duty  and  student  labor. 

^^"ith  still  another  tendency  the  mushroom-like  growth 
of  the  twentieth  century  university  has  probably  Httle  to 
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do.  From  it  no  educational  institution,  however  large  or 
small,  however  new  or  old,  has  ever  been  free.  This  is  the 
tendency  to  lose  contact  and  interaction  with  society, 
with  those  who  support  the  university,  with  those  whose 
servant  it  should  be.  vSomeone  has  said  that  the  univer- 
sity, like  other  institutions  a  part  of  whose  function  is  the 
conservation  and  transmission  of  the  heritage  of  the  past, 
tends  to  become  static,  and  detached  from  the  surround- 
ing currents  of  social  life.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  better 
example  than  the  attitude  of  the  old-school  educators 
toward  the  new  scientific  and  "practical"  discipline.  The 
value  of  this  university  fimction — the  conservation  of 
social  strength — no  one  can  gainsay.  But  with  our  store- 
house locked  we  shall  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We 
must  have  a  fountain  as  well  as  a  reservoir  of  truth.  As 
the  late  President  Harper  visuahzed  it,  the  university 
should  be  the  prophet,  the  priest,  and  the  philosopher  of 
democracy;  the  university's  problems  and  democracy's 
problems  are  identical. 

Too  often  the  university  teacher  is  inspired  by  no  such 
vision  of  the  university's  social  duty.  If  there  is  lack  of 
sympathy  between  education  and  "the  masses,"  such  lack 
is  due  less  to  the  masses'  attitude  toward  education  than  to 
education's  attitude  toward  the  masses.  Too  many  pro- 
fessors forget  that  they  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  for- 
get their  obligation  to  the  grimy  multitude  upon  whose 
shoulders  they  stand.  To  those  whose  nostrils  daily 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  learning  and  academic  refine- 
ment this  multitude  may  seem  an  ill-smelling  and  unsightly 
mass ;  upon  this  mass,  none  the  less,  the  university  rests, 
and  those  who  think  their  house  better  than  its  foundation 
will  never  make  the  mass  less  ill-smelling  or  unsightly. 
Too  often  the  university  graduate  himself  disowns  his  al- 
legiance to  those  for  whose  service  he  should  have  been  pre- 
paring, those  to  whom  he  owes  his  education,  the  people 
to  whom,  whether  it  be  pubhc  or  private,  the  institution 
must  go  for  support.  Too  often  the  only  apparent  object 
of  university  training  seems  to  be  to  enable  its  possessor 
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to  "get  a  better  job"  than  he  could  have  obtained  without 
it;  too  often  the  university,  even  the  people's  university, 
is  but  an  exalted  and  dignified  business  college.  Too  often 
neither  faculty  nor  graduates  have  any  conception  of  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity. 

In  answer  to  the  verj-  obvious  query  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  mitigate  these  tendencies  in  university  develop- 
ment, and  without  any  accompanying  claim  to  originality, 
the  following  suggestions  are  submitted: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  "college  home"  policy. 

2.  Reconstruction  of  the  machinery  of  student  affairs. 

3.  Direct  and  responsible  supervision  of  student  wel- 
fare and  morals. 

4.  Encouragement  of  undergraduate  interest  in  political 
and  other  pubhc  affairs. 

Such  "college  homes"  as  now  exist  are  of  two  types: 
the  dormitor)-,  housing  large  numbers  of  students  in  a  sin- 
gle building;  and  the  fraternity  or  club  house,  housing  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five — rarely  more  than  thirty — 
students.  Institutions  formulating  their  college  home 
pohcy  can  adopt  either  of  the  two.  In  most  instances 
the  decision  will  probably  be  mainly  a  matter  of  cost.  For 
and  against  both  types  much  can  be  said;  in  terms  of  com- 
parison, however,  practically  the  Umit  of  comment  is  that 
the  dormitory  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  large  num- 
bers together  in  a  common  home  and  around  a  common 
board,  with  the  disadvantage  of  becoming  too  like  a  bar- 
racks; the  club  house  has  the  advantage  of  intimacy,  of  close 
association  of  younger  students  with  older,  and  its  disadvan- 
tage in  the  danger  of  too  great  exclusivcness.  The  latter 
has  a  warm  advocate  in  Professor  Birdseye,  to  whom  also 
we  owe  the  coinage  of  the  term  "college  home."  Com- 
parisons of  the  overhead  cost  per  student  have  never  been 
worked  out.  Precedent,  of  course,  favors  the  dormitory 
system.  Such  a  system  could  easily  include  provision  for 
the  maintenance  within  the  larger  dorniitorj'  of  congenial 
groups.     The  real  essential  in  any  system,  however,  whether 
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it  be  one  of  large  dormitory  buildings  or  one  of  smaller 
homes  grouped  into  a  university  colony,  is  that  the  uni- 
versity shall  be  the  students'  home,  that  the  university 
community  shall  not,  at  six  o'clock  every  evening,  break 
up  into  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  two  thousand,  five  thou- 
sand scattered  fragments. 

To  those  who  contend  that  any  such  pohcy  is  mistaken, 
and  that  the  university,  that  its  students  may  live  the  life 
of  the  people  in  school  as  well  as  out,  should  encourage  or 
compel  them  to  lodge  among  the  famihes  of  the  university 
town,  we  may  answer,  first,  that  such  a  student-lodger 
sees  httle  if  any  of  the  real  life  of  the  people,  and  second, 
that  in  the  university  community  itself  there  is  sufficient 
variety  of  type,  could  the  student  but  come  into  contact 
with  it,  to  give  him  the  best  sort  of  social  education.  Not 
more  of  the  society  of  a  landlord  whom,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  sees  only  when  rent  is  due  and  payable, 
but  more  of  the  society  of  his  fellow-students,  and  especially 
of  those  of  his  fellow-students  whom,  unless  the  university 
itself  is  his  home,  he  will  never  see,  is  what  the  student 
needs.  The  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  which  college 
graduates,  as  a  class,  notoriously  lack,  he  can,  to  be  sure, 
obtain  from  the  city's  offices  and  machine-shops  and  pack- 
ing-houses, and  the  university  should  by  all  means  send 
him  there;  but  his  home,  his  laboratory  of  democracy, 
should  be  not  the  college  town,  which  views  him  as  a  com- 
bined nuisance  and  source  of  revenue,  but  the  institution 
itself,  the  center  of  his  interests  and  affections.  To  estab- 
Ush  college  homes,  and  insofar  as  possible  encourage  faculty 
members  to  build  their  own  houses  near  the  campus,  will 
be  to  give  the  student  at  least  one  basis  for  community  ac- 
tion, and  surround  him  with  a  truly  democratic  atmosphere, 
in  which  many  of  the  inequahties  and  injustices  of  student 
life  can  be  wiped  out. 

Besides  centering  as  many  as  possible  of  the  student's 
real  interests  about  the  university  campus,  we  should 
stengthen  and  improve  the  machinery  of  student  affairs. 
Today,  in  most  institutions,  there  is  some  selected  body 
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of  upper-classraen,  in  whose  hands  general  supervision  of 
matters  of  common  student  interest,  as  well  as  general 
custodianship  of  university  spirit  are  placed.  These  bodies 
are  in  the  main  self-perpetuating,  and  their  membership 
is  one  of  the  chief  goals  of  student  ambition.  Such  are 
the  celebrated  senior  societies  of  Yale,  after  which  societies 
in  many  other  institutions  have  been  patterned.  In  general, 
the  influence  of  these  bodies  is  good.  They  would  be  more 
responsible,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  administrative 
dealings  with  them  would  be  easier,  if  they  could  be  made 
somewhat  more  representative.  The  student  council  idea, 
adopted  in  several  institutions,  is  a  good  one.  The  senior 
society  might  form  the  senior  membership  of  the  council, 
leaving  the  lower-class  members  to  be  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents; or  the  whole  council,  including  the  honor  of  mem- 
bership in  the  senior  society,  might  be  made  elective. 
Separate  class  organizations,  which  have  little  value  in 
institutions  in  which  seniors  and  freshmen  register  for 
the  same  courses,  and  in  which  the  class  no  longer  stands 
for  anything  vital,  we  might  well  abandon,  leaving  to  the 
council  or  senate  the  entire  management  of  matters  of 
general  student  interest.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  where, 
as  in  the  student  body,  there  is  Httle  if  any  real  authority, 
com])lex  organization  is  superfluous;  it  is  also  true  that 
final  responsibility  for  university  welfare  rests  not  upon 
students  but  upon  faculty  and  administrative  officials. 
That  student  enterprises  are  a  valuable  and  certainly  very 
vital  part  of  university  education  today,  however,  is  equally 
true.  Were  students  to  feel  that  responsibility  for  the 
good  conduct  of  such  enterprises  rested,  thru  their  repre- 
sentatives, upon  themselves,  direction  of  student  affairs 
would  assume  an  altogether  new  definiteness  and  responsi- 
bihty.  At  the  same  time  a  board  of  student  directors 
would  furnish  the  faculty  and  administration  with  the  best 
possible  means  of  guiding  without  ordering,  of  influencing 
without  hurting  that  of  wliich  tlie  student,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  professor,  is  sometimes  unusually  careful — his 
dignity. 
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Along  with  reorganization  of  student  government  should 
go  an  overhauling  of  student  activities.  Manifestly  time- 
wasting  activities  the  university  should  discourage  and  if 
necessary  summarily  stop.  Worth-while  activities  it  should 
correlate  within  the  university  departments  to  which 
they  are  most  closely  alhed.  This,  in  the  case  of  debate, 
orator}',  literary  and  journalistic  activity,  music,  and  the 
like,  many  institutions  have  already  done.  By  rewarding 
distinction  with  college  credit  the  institution  can  do  much 
to  reconcile  the  student's  nominal  hfe  with  his  real 
one. 

Housing  such  enterprises  under  a  common  roof — a  stu- 
dent's building  of  the  student's  own — would  make  them 
matters  of  university  rather  than  of  mere  individual  or 
group  concern.  Where  there  is  a  "student  union,"  to  which 
all  students  are  eligible,  as  at  Harvard  and  some  other  uni- 
versities, its  headquarters — if  it  can  find  money  for  a  build- 
ing of  its  own — makes  the  best  possible  center  of  under- 
graduate activities.  Assigning  student  hobbies,  like  stu- 
dent homes,  a  definite  place  in  the  university  scheme  will 
at  least  make  them  matters  of-  common  student  interest 
rather  than  means  of  exploiting  fellow-students. 

Supervision  of  student  welfare  means  simply  that  the 
institution  must  assume  some  responsibility  for  the  moral 
results  of  four  years  within  its  walls.  This  it  can  do  first, 
by  giving  emphasis  to  the  ethical  content  of  the  curriculum ; 
second,  by  "  straight-from-the-shoulder "  lectures  on  ethics 
and  hygiene,  given  by  the  sort  of  men  in  whom  the  aver- 
age university  student  can  be  expected  to  trust  and  believe ; 
third,  by  more  careful  supervision  of  student  homes ;  fourth, 
by  the  employment  in  every  institution  of  a  responsible 
and  earnest  but  sympathetic  and  broad-minded  man 
whose  special  business  it  shall  be  to  keep  in  touch  with  stu- 
dents and  their  affairs.  The  third  measure  means,  per- 
haps, more  faculty  interference  with  organization  affairs 
than  members  of  student  organizations  will  welcome;  there 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  other  way  to  correct  youthful 
irresponsibihty  in  financial   and  ethical   matters.     By  re- 
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quiring  men's  as  well  as  women's  clubs  and  fraternities 
to  employ  a  matron  or  house-mother,  some  institutions 
have  obtained  good  results.  The  number  of  universities 
to  adopt  the  fourth  measure,  and  include  in  their  faculties 
an  official  known  as  the  dean  of  men  or  adviser  to  men, 
is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  such  an  office  depends  entirely  upon  its  holder. 
A  hypocrite  or  prude  can  do  the  institution  and  its  stu- 
dents great  harm;  the  right  man  can  bring  health  and 
sanity  into  the  daily  life  of  the  student  body,  and  save  a 
prodigious  amount  of  social  waste. 

In  this  connection  the  rehgious  denominations  are  doing 
an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  Many  of  them  now  em- 
ploy student  pastors  whose  parishioners  are  university 
students  of  like  religious  faith.  Another  very  potent  in- 
fluence is  that  of  the  Christian  Associations,  which,  Uke  the 
denominations,  deserve  unlimited  praise.  That  the  uni- 
versities can  rely  upon  either  associations  or  denomina- 
tions for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  rank  and  file  of  students, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  the  average  university  student  is  not  open  to  approach 
upon  the  rehgious  side,  and  no  rehgious  appeal  can  be  as 
efTective  as  mere  suggestion  from  those  who  are  wilhng  to 
meet  him  upon  his  own  ground. 

Besides  making  student  homes,  student  government, 
student  activities,  and  student  morals  matters  of  direct 
institutional  concern,  the  university  should  giv'e  positive 
encouragement,  rather  than  neutral  toleration,  to  student 
interest  in  public  questions.  Of  this  encouragement  the 
most  obvious  means  is  the  curriculum,  and  in  few  institu- 
tions nowadays  is  it  impossible  to  become  a  fairly  proficient 
theoretical  publicist.  Young  men  just  arriving  at  the  age 
of  pohtical  responsibility,  however — and  especially  young 
men  of  whom  it  is  no  mere  commencement-day  clap-trap 
to  say  that  they  will  one  day  have  to  do  more  than  the 
average  citizen's  share  of  political  duty — need  more  than 
merely  academic  participation  in  [lublic  affairs.  Encour- 
age them,   then,   to  form  active  political  clubs,   and  give 
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such  organizations  a  free  hand.  In  other  words,  let  the 
universities  revive  the  old  conception  of  free  speech,  and 
make  the  university  community  an  open  forum.  Few  uni- 
versities encourage  or  even  permit  such  pohtical  activity; 
why,  nobody  knows.  From  our  youthful  statesman,  as- 
suredly, we  should  hear  some  scatter-brained  opinions;  for 
time,  also,  the  free  expression  of  such  opinions  might  pro- 
voke hostility  from  the  men,  the  measures,  or  the  interests 
discust.  Nevertheless,  the  university's  constituency  would 
be  the  gainer  in  university  graduates  trained  in  the  institu- 
tion itself  to  participation  in  pubUc  affairs,  and  any  execu- 
tive who  should  give  student  efforts  free  rein  an  enlightened 
pubHc  opinion  would  rapidly  vindicate.  "There  is  alto- 
gether too  little  enthusiam  for  ideal  ends — wise  or  foohsh — 
among  our  college  students,"  Professor  Cattell,  of  Colum- 
bia, once  said.  "On  the  continent  they  are  the  radicals 
and  revolutionaries;  here  they  are  too  often  the  premature 
•club  men." 

i^That  university  students  should  become  radicals  and 
revolutionaries  may  not  be  necessary;  but  that  they  should 
know  the  life  of  their  times  and  feel  deeply  their  obliga- 
tion to,  and  duty  toward,  the  society  which  has  paid  for 
their  education  certainly  is  necessary.  ' '  Are  the  universities 
turning  out  this  kind  of  citizen,  or  not?"  is  the  question 
upon  the  answer  to  which  depends  American  society's 
ultimate  judgment  upon  the  value  of  higher  education. 
Certainly,  then,  the  connection  between  the  student's 
understanding  of  community  action  while  in  college  and 
his  efficiency  as  a  community  servant  after  he  leaves  it  is 
a  very  real  and  vital  one.  When  the  interests  of  stu- 
dent and  teacher  are  one,  when  the  interests  of  student 
and  student  are  one,  when  the  interests  of  student  body 
and  society  are  one,  when  the  university  community  is  a 
substantially  accurate  miniature  of  society  itself — then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  the  university  be  the  laboratory 
of  progress  and  enhghtenment,  wherein  we  shall  see  these 
secrets  revealed.  Then  to  the  new  universit}-  shall  be 
^iven  undisputed  guardianship  of  the  field  of  knowledge. 

Anan  Raymond 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


V 
THE  DETERMINANTS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  vSTUDY 
Four  sharp  distinctions  are  fundamental  for  course-of- 
studv-making:  Between  (i)  knowledge  and  power,  (2) 
specific  and  general  usefulness,  (3)  general  education  and 
specialization,  and  (4)  essential  and  optional  material. 
The  first  three  represent  all  possible  forms  of  usefulness. 
The  fourth  results  from  the  measurement  of  relative  use- 
fulness. If  by  reducing  each  of  the  three  to  its  simplest 
terms,  usefulness  is  made  definite;  if  a  valid  test  is  pro- 
vided which,  by  measuring  relative  usefulness  for  all  three, 
discriminates  between  what  is  so  essential  that  it  must  be 
compelled  of  all  learners,  and  what  must  be  represented 
to  all  but  left  to  the  option  of  each,  course-of-study-making 
can  become  a  science. 

KNOWLEDGE      EDUCATIONAL     ONLY     THRU     FIVE     FORMS     OF 
FORMAL   ACTIVITY 

As  education  depends  upon  the  retention  of  experience, 
and  the  control  of  new  experience  thru  acti\nty  which  has 
been  given  continuity  and  dominance  Ijy  the  old,  knowledge 
in  the  educational  sense  means  an  idea  or  activity  in  the  re- 
lationships in  which  it  is  retained  by  the  learner,  and 
power,  the  resulting  forms  of  self-activity  which  form 
or  control  his  future  experience. 

Now,  our  every-day  experience  furnishes  us  with  the  fate 
of  all  presentations  from  the  standpoint  of  retention,  whether 
we  gain  them  in  school  or  out.  Most  of  them  are  forgotten 
altogether,  except  thru  vague  impressions  they  leave  be- 
hind. Some  of  them,  usually  in  the  form  of  new  words, 
are  barely  held  in  mind,  in  some  partial  or  accidental  re- 
lationship; about  others,  many-sided  associations  gradually 
gather,  diflering  in  individual  learners  with  varjdng  inter- 
ests, experience,  mood  and  circumstances,  but  resulting  in 
fuller  ideas,  information  and  mental  interconnection.     Still 
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others,  definitely  and  certainly  retained  in  specific  rela- 
tionships, take  the  form  of  habit  and  systematic  knowledge. 
A  few,  general  enough  to  be  found  in  other  fields  than  that 
in  which  they  are  acquired,  are  more  or  less  generally  ap- 
plied in  other  fields.  All  knowledge  gained  in  school,  or 
out,  is  retained  either  in  forgotten  relationships,  in  single 
or  partial  relationships,  in  varying  and  many-sided  relation- 
ships, in  definite  and  certain  relationships,  or  in  relationships 
general  enough  to  be  found  in  various  fields  of  experience. 

The  usefulness  of  knowledge  as  a  means  to  power  or  men- 
tal training,  consists  solely  in  its  contribution  thru  these 
five  sets  of  relationships  in  which  it  is  retained  to  five  cor- 
responding forms  of  formal  activity.  Forgotten  rela- 
tionships result  in  impression,  which  cumulatively  develops 
permanent  interests,  tastes,  ideals  and  points  of  view. 
Single  or  partial  relationships  for  vocabulary  thru  the  par- 
tial concepts  by  which  most  words  and  ideas  are  held  in 
mind;  many-sided  relationships  bring  about  an  intercon- 
nection of  ideas  which  constantly  reassociates  them  in  new 
and  varying  connections.  Definite  and  certain  relation- 
ships result  in  specific  discipline  in  the  sense  of  habit  and 
system,  while  a  relationship  general  enough  in  its  form 
may,  under  favorable  conditions,  bring  about  a  general 
discipUne  or  application  which  carries  ideas  over  into 
branches  of  knowledge  and  fields  of  experience  other  than 
those  which  have  developed  them. 

Even  with  analysis  as  rough  as  this,  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  present-day  mental  training  stand  revealed. 
For  the  growing  many-sidedness  and  vocabulary  which 
constitute  its  strength  in  elementary  education,  Herbar- 
tianism  is  only  partially  responsible.  The  multipUcation 
of  children's  books  and  periodicals,  storytelling,  the  phono- 
graph and  the  mechanical  piano  player,  the  moving  pic- 
ture show,  the  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction 
which  gives  the  pupils  of  the  first  school  grade  a  half  dozen 
readers  in  place  of  one — all  tend  to  vocabulary  expansion 
and  information-getting,  with  a  consequent  mental  inter- 
connection, widely  varying  in  the  case  of  each  pupil. 
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In  the  general  college  course  this  many-sidedness  is  threat- 
ened by  an  overspecialization,  which  excludes  it  from  es- 
sential domains  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Partly 
thru  the  elective  system,  partly  in  reaction  from  it,  partly 
as  a  concession  to  vocational  specialization,  but  even  more 
largely  thru  the  influence  of  graduate  school  training  upon 
college  teaching,  a  tendenc)-  to  concentration  upon  a  few- 
academic  subjects  has  set  in,  which  is  more  of  a  menace 
to  democratic  culture  than  the  old  classical  course  itself. 

If  the  mastery  of  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
as  elementary  wholes,  long  required  of  all,  invoh'^ed  the 
certain  memorizing  of  technical  details,  useless  both  in 
every-day  life  and  to  habit  formation,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
compelled  moral  and  intellectual  habits  which,  if  not  eco- 
nomically ensured  elsewhere,  can  not  be  bought  too  dear. 
If  limitation  of  culture  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literatures  made  it  aristocratic  and  excluded  it  from  broad 
fields  of  modern  thought  and  experience,  it  ensured  more 
many-sided  contact  with  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  the 
race  than  cither  the  elective  system  of  the  more  persistent 
academic  specialization  being  seized  upon  as  its  antidote. 

The  most  serious  weakness  of  present-day  education 
on  the  side  of  neutral  training  is  its  failure  to  compel  what 
is  most  useful:  its  lack  of  persistency  in  the  development 
of  tastes  and  ideal  thru  cumulative  impression,  its  lack  of 
the  drill  and  continuity  adeciuate  to  the  building  up  of 
permanently  essential  habit  and  system,  its  failure  to  en- 
sure the  conditions  favorable  to  general  application;  and 
even  in  the  individual  and  varying  selection,  necessarily 
left  to  each  learner,  from  the  material  not  made  certain 
by  drill — its  failure  to  so  limit  and  control,  that  what  is 
relatively  most  useful  is  given  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
survival. 

In  course-of-study-making  at  least  three  facts  concern- 
ing power  or  mental  training  must  be  held  in  mind:  First, 
all  vaguer  terms  and  generalizations  regarded  as  essential 
to  mental  develoi)ment  can  cither  be  reduced  to  one  or  more 
of  these  five  forms  or  result  from  them. 
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Second,  all  five  forms  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  usefulness  of  material  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  or 
any  phase  of  preparation  for  hfe. 

Third,  no  one  of  the  five  forms  can  be  fully  developed 
by  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  and  some  can  result  only 
from  the  partial  use  of  all.  Cumulative  impression  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  an  emotional  form  of  expression 
which  is  strongest  in  nature,  hterature,  music  and  art; 
while  vocabulary  and  varying  interconnection,  as  the  Her- 
bartians  have  long  demonstrated,  result  from  the  correla- 
tion of  essential  parts  of  all  branches  of  knowledge.  Specific 
discipUne  can  be  developed  by  any  subject  that  ensures 
habit  and  system,  but  general  disciphne  or  appHcation  can 
not  fully  result  without  the  varying  interconnection  which 
comes  from  the  study  of  the  more  general  phases  of  all 
subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  assumption 
is  more  stupid — that  any  subject  which  ensures  habit  and 
system  is  useful  regardless  of  its  specific  usefulness,  when 
so  much  of  habit  and  system  is  incapable  of  general  applica- 
tion; or,  that  mere  many-sidedness  of  knowledge  ensures 
appUcation,  in  the  absence  of  the  thoro  drill  and  never- 
ending  review  which  must  build  up  the  habit  and  system 
useful  enough  and  permanent  enough  to  be  appUed. 

ALL  FIVE  FORMS  OF  FORMAL  ACTIVITY  CAN  BE  SPECIFICALLY 
OR  GENERALLY  USEFUL 
The  second  fundamental  distinction  necessary  to  course- 
of-study-making  is  between  general  and  specific  usefulness: 
that  is,  between  "mental  training,"  "general  knowledge," 
"disciphne"  or  "culture,"  and  direct  and  definite  prepara- 
tion for  life.  While  direct  .preparation  for  hfe  consists  in 
mental  training,  mental  training  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
pare for  the  various  phases  of  life.  A  man  may  be  generally 
learned  or  intelUgent,  but  immoral,  unhealthy,  industrially 
inefficient,  unsocial,  weak  or  dangerous  as  a  citizen,  and  ill 
prepared  for  the  right  enjoyment  of  leisure.  Indeed  the 
more  learned  and  intelHgent  he  is,  the  greater  the  menace 
he  may  be  to  the  community  and  the  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  may  in  a  very  definite  and  certain  sense  be 
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prepared  for  every  phase  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
mere  creature  of  habit — unintclUgent  in  his  action  and 
ignorant  of  all  that  he  has  not  put  to  specific  use.  In  either 
case,  every  step  in  his  education  has  resulted  in  one  or  more 
of  the  five  forms  of  formal  activity.  But  the  specific  use- 
fulness that  prepares  for  life  involves  impression,  vocabulary, 
interconnection,  habit  and  application  that  are  definitely  and 
certainly  useful  to  religion  and  morality,  health,  industry, 
social  service,  citizenship,  or  individual  and  social  leisure. 
However  variously  we  phrase  it,  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
education  as  "adjustment"  or  the  "social  aim."  While 
general  usefulness,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  mere 
multiplication  of  vocabulary  in  general,  all  possible  inter- 
connection of  ideas,  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
and  the  ideal  and  the  habits  of  some  academic  field  that 
may  or  may  not  carry  over  to  life. 

In  any  efficient  scheme  of  education  general  and  specific 
usefulness  must  supplement  each  other.  No  one  questions 
the  primary  necessity  of  direct  preparation  for  life,  but  we 
have  too  slowly  come  to  the  realization  that  the  school 
must  contribute  to  every  phase  of  it,  at  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment. Because  of  the  lessening  educational  service 
possible  at  home  and  to  organized  industry,  because  the 
school,  legally  at  least,  reaches  all  learners  as  the  church 
can  no  longer  reach  them,  because  of  its  growing  efficiency, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  as  a  democratic  institution 
its  instruction  is  accepted  as  a  universal  right,  it  is  being 
compelled  to  add  every  form  of  specific  training  to  an 
academic  learning  whose  general  usefulness  in  the  sense 
of  the  mastery  of  elementary  subjects  as  wholes  is  being 
seriously  questioned.  In  order  that  material  adequate  to 
the  effective  teaching  of  each  specific  educational  end  shall 
be  supplied,  the  details  within  each  branch  of  knowledge 
must  lie  examined  with  a  view  to  their  relative  usefulness 
for  each  specific  end.  In  order  to  ensure  material  adequate  to 
the  develojinicnt  of  each  form  of  formal  activity  in  its  general 
usefulness,  the  details  within  each  branch  must  be  examined 
with  a  view  to  their  general  as  well  as  their  specific  worth. 
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No  detail  of  knowledge  is  educationally  useful,  which 
does  not  further  one  or  more  of  the  five  forms  of  formal 
acti\'ity  in  either  a  specific  or  a  general  usefulness. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  most  useful  details  are 
those  that  add  to  definite  and  specific  usefulness  the  possi- 
biUty  of  general  usefulness.  But  there  are  generally  use- 
ful facts  that  have  no  specific  value  except  for  academic 
specialization,  and  specifically  useful  details  that  have  no 
general  value  either  within  or  without  the  field  in  which 
they  are  taught.  Every  detail  within  each  of  these  classes 
will  be  included,  or  excluded,  either  on  account  of  a  unique 
usefulness  which  nothing  else  can  supply  or  its  relative 
worth  as  compared  with  other  details. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ABSURDITY  OF    SACRIFICING    THE    PARTIAL, 
STUDY    OF    MOST    BRANCHES    TO    THE    EXHAUSTIVE 
STUDY   OF  THE   FEW 

Now  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  all  branches 
must  be  drawn  upon,  if  the  course  is  to  contain  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  five  forms  of  formal  activity  in  general. 
It  is  equally  true  that  all  the  branches  taken  together  will 
fail  to  contribute  any  more  material  than  is  essential  to 
specific  preparation  for  some  of  the  various  phases  of  hfe, 
and  that  each  will  contribute  relatively  useful  material 
to  preparation  for  one  or  more  phases. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  incon- 
ceivable folly  of  substituting  the  exhaustive  study  of  a  few 
branches  as  elementary  wholes,  with  their  great  mass  of 
relatively  useless  details,  for  the  partial  study  of  all  branches 
in  general,  confined  to  the  relationships  most  useful  in  both 
the  specific  and  general  sense..  Yet  this  is  the  absurd  basis 
on  which  the  course  of  study  is  at  present  organized.  A 
fallacious  seeking  after  thoroness  in  the  sense  of  exhaus- 
tive detail,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  has  defeated  its  own 
piu-pose.  The  thoroness  that  truly  makes  for  discipline 
is  repetition  adequate  to  the  mastery  of  a  few  essential  re- 
lationships, persistent  continuity  of  instruction  necessary 
to  their  permanent  retention,  and  the  cumulative  associa- 
tion of  the  material  favorable  to  their  general  appUcation. 
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At  best,  from  the  standpoint  of  discipline,  the  detailed 
studv  of  some  one  elementary  science,  a  historical  period 
or  a  branch  of  mathematics,  to  the  exclusion  of  material 
infinitely  more  useful  contained  in  others,  ensures  a  few 
fixt  habits,  without  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  being 
carried  over  to  other  fields  or  even  any  certainty  of  perma- 
nence thru  continuity  of  instruction  and  relationship  to 
ever>'-day  life. 

Even  the  crudest  sort  of  pedagogical  analysis  reveals 
the  utter  weakness  of  a  high  school  course  that  teaches, 
one  or  two  sciences  in  technical  and  insignificant  detail,, 
to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  fundamental  in  all  others;  algebra 
and  geometry  in  the  first  two  years  wthout  any  continuity 
of  instruction  to  keep  their  essentials  alive  until  they  are 
reviewed  in  the  fourth,  taken  up  again  in  college  or  for- 
gotten altogether  in  life;  or  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
or  English  and  American  history  in  petty  detail,  in  place 
of  that  general  sequence  of  historic  periods  and  epochs 
which  assures  the  only  unique  contribution  made  by  his- 
torv  to  mental  training — the  great  mnemonic  system  thru 
which  all  ideas  belonging  to  the  past  can  not  only  be  re- 
numbered, but  placed  in  mental  proximity  with  others  ta 
which  they  may  be  essentially  related. 

The  remedy  is  twofold:  First,  in  the  general  school 
course,  logical  thoroness  thru  the  mastery  of  a  few  subjects, 
as  detailed  elementary  wholes,  must  give  way  to  pedagogical 
thoroness  thru  the  partial  mastery  of  all  subjects  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  worth  of  their  details  to  the  five 
forms  of  formal  self-activity,  both  in  their  general  useful- 
ness and  in  their  specifically  useful  relationship  to  each 
phase  of  direct  preparation  of  life.  Second,  the  continuous 
review  and  cumulative  expansion  of  this  essential  material 
at  such  intervals  thruout  the  entire  school  course  as  are 
found  to  ensure  its  permanency  and  its  dominance. 

In  the  elementary  school  this  means  that  the  study  of 
the  most  useful  material  in  geography,  history  or  arith- 
metic in  place  of  ending  with  the  grade  in  which  it  is  first 
mastered,    will   be   reviewed   and   broadened    at   gradually 
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increasing  intervals  thruout  the  entire  elementary  and  high 
school  course.  Probably  above  the  sixth  grade,  a  review 
period  each  week  for  each  subject  will  be  adequate,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  as  the  amount  of  material  accumulates, 
the  time  necessary  to  the  review  of  the  older  material  les- 
sens. Determination  of  the  interval  effective  for  the  reten- 
tion of  definite  relationships  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  for  experimental  pedagogy. 

In  the  high  school,  general  science,  general  mathematics 
and  general  history,  for  one  or  two  years,  will  be  followed 
by  review  courses  of,  say  a  period  a  week,  thruout  the  re- 
maining school  years.  In  a  formal  program  such  studies 
in  their  initial  presentation  may  seem  superficial  and  as 
review  courses  attenuated,  but  they  are  infinitely  more 
thoro  in  the  sense  of  mental  training,  continuity  and  domi- 
nance, than  courses  full  of  relatively  useless  details  that  are 
not  reviewed  at  all.  One  important  consequence  of  Umit- 
ing  required  work  in  courses  such  as  these  will  be  more 
adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  SPECIALIZATION  SHOULD  BE  PRO- 
VIDED FOR  IN  THE  GENERAL  SCHOOL  COURSE 

In  fact,  the  third  distinction  fundamental  for  course-of- 
study-making  is  between  general  education  and  specializa- 
tion— between  the  material  that  is  presented  to  all  learners  in 
common,  and  that  presented  only  to  particular  individuals. 
Specialization  in  this,  its  true  meaning,  involving  the  pre- 
sentation of  qualitativel}'^  different  material  to  chosen  indi- 
viduals, adapted  to  their  varying  abiUties,  interests  and 
vocations,  must  be  distinguished  from  quantitative  differ- 
entiation made  in  the  proportionate  amount  of  material  pre- 
sented to  so-called  bright  pupils  as  compared  with  those 
who,  for  any  reason,  are  incapable  of  learning  as  much; 
and  from  both  quantitative  and  quaUtative  differentia- 
tion, yet  to  be  discust,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ma- 
terial presented  to  all  learners  in  common  can  not  be  made 
certain  to  all  thru  drill,  and  therefore  must  be  left  to  the 
varying  retentiveness  and  interests  of  each  individual. 

Three  phases  of  specialization  must  eventually  be  pro- 
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Nnded  for  thru  the  school:  (i)  Early  opportunity  for 
specialization  according  to  individual  abiUtics  and  inter- 
ests; (2)  inclusion  of  such  material  in  the  general  course 
of  study  as  will  keep  the  door  open  to  the  commoner  forms 
of  specialization  possible  later  on;  (3)  provision  for  spe- 
cialization with  vocational  intent  above  the  sixth  or  the 
eighth  school  years.  Adaptation  to  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  different  communities  in  course-of-study-making 
will  be  brouglit  about  thru  provision  for  these  three  forms 
of  specialization,  rather  than  thru  variation  in  what  is  most 
essential  to  general  mental  training  and  specific  prepara- 
tion of  Ufe  in  general.  It  will  also  be  provided  for  thru 
the  great  mass  of  optional  material  of  approximately  the 
same  relative  usefulness  from  which  selection  can  be  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  abilities  and  community 
needs. 

Early  specialization  thru  special  aptitude  must,  in 
the  end,  be  made  possible  in  the  earhest  school  years,  either 
thru  provision  for  more  rapid  advancement  in  some  part 
of  the  general  course  of  study  than  in  others,  or  thru  as- 
signment to  special  classes  where  instruction  is  given  in 
subjects  not  included  in  the  required  elementary  course: 
such  as  foreign  languages,  a  natural  science,  instrumental 
music,  stenography,  or  in  more  advanced  phases  of  any 
required  subject,  whether  it  is  mathematics,  literature 
and  composition,  or  drawing,  painting  and  manual  train- 
ing. Such  work  as  this  will  either  continue  in  the  higher 
schools  as  academic  specialization,  or  merge  in  vocational 
specialization  at  some  point  abo\e  the  sixth  school  year. 

The  inclusion  of  material  in  the  required  course  with  a 
view  to  keeping  the  door  open  to  future  specialization,  is 
especially  necessary  for  those  subjects  which  arc  condi- 
tioned by  a  certainty  and  persistency  in  habits,  tastes  and 
ideals,  or  a  cumulative  system  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  approach  to  some  specialized  subjects  is  kept  open 
thru  the  fact  that  the  general  course  itself  requires  all  that 
effective  specialization  must  presuppose.  This  is  probably 
true  of  the  esthetic  appreciation  basal  for  the  line   arts, 
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and  of  fundamental  habits  essential  to  natural  science. 
But  for  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  the  course 
required  of  all  learners  in  common  fails  to  ensure  all  that  is 
preliminary  to  future  speciahzation,  opportunity  for  early 
specialization  can  not  be  safely  counted  upon  to  ensure  it. 
Individual  interests  and  abilities  are  often  late  in  reveahng 
themselves,  and  occasionally  late  in  development.  Some 
material,  therefore,  must  be  included  in  the  general  course 
wholly  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  door  open  for  future 
specialization — at  least  for  those  subjects  such  as  mathe- 
matics and  the  languages,  that  lead  the  way  to  a  variety 
of  occupations  or  avocations.  For  example,  utilitarianism 
in  the  narrow  sense  has  gone  too  far  with  its  elimination 
from  arithmetic  of  all  complex  problems  and  operations, 
and  all  causes  or  explanations  of  rules  and  principles  that 
afford  no  aid  to  practical  appUcation.  Perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  conditions  to  success  in  mathematical  special- 
ization are  the  feeling  of  confident  willingness  and  the 
habit  of  persistency,  in  the  face  of  complex  mathematical 
difficulty,  and  the  rational  attitude  of  mind  due  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  every  mathematical  process  and  judg- 
ment has  a  necessary  reason  behind  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  either  a  complex  solution  or  the  definite  cause  of  each 
operation  or  principle  should  be  remembered,  but  only 
that  they  should  be  experienced  often  enough  to  ensure 
an  attitude  of  mind.  All  that  ideal  require  is  adequate 
repetition  of  impressions  extending  thru  long  periods  of 
time,  frequently  combined  with  an  utter  forgetfulness  of 
most  of  the  experiences  thru  which  the  impressions  have 
been  gained.  This  is  not  due  to  the  cumulative  knowledge 
and  gradually  developing  system  of  habits  and  judgments 
necessary  in  arithmetical  reasoning,  mainly  useful  thru 
their  own  definite  retention  thru  drill  and  review  rather 
than  impressions  which  they  leave  behind.  Here  useful- 
ness to  future  specialization  must  be  very  great  and  the 
necessity  for  cumulative  development  thru  a  long  period 
of  time  certainly  demonstrated,  before  material,  other- 
wise of  little  worth,  can  be  required  in  the  general  course. 
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But  the  usefulness  of  any  material  is  greatly  increased, 
if  to  specific  usefulness,  general  usefulness,  or  both,  is  added 
usefulness  from  the  standpoint  of  future  specialization; 
and  each  subject  must  be  investigated  to  determine  the 
specialized  material  useful  enough  to  parallel  or  be  included 
in  the  general  course. 

THE   DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   ESSENTIAL  AND   OPTIONAL  USE- 
FULNESS FUNDAMENTAL  FOR  COURSE-OF-STUDY-MAKING 

The  contrast  just  made  between  the  forgotten  experience 
adequate  to  ideals  and  the  specific  retention,  essential  to  a 
cumulative  system  of  habits,  involves  the  fourth  and  most 
fundamental  distinction  necessary  in  course-of-study-mak- 
ing — between  essential  and  optional  material:  between  the 
material  which  must  be  certainly  memorized  and  persis- 
tently retained  by  all  learners  in  common  on  account  of 
its  supreme  usefulness,  and  the  material  which,  while  pre- 
sented to  all  alike,  will  be  variously  retained  and  associated 
by  different  individuals  according  to  their  native  retentive- 
ness,  innate  abihties,  past  experience  and  immediate  in- 
terests. Much  of  the  past  discussion  has  been  planned 
to  make  this  less  familiar  distinction  definite,  apparent  and 
compelling. 

Each  of  the  five  phases  of  formal  self-activity,  whether  de- 
veloped on  account  of  its  specific  or  general  usefulness  to 
all,  or  its  usefulness  in  specialization,  requires  in  its  develop- 
ment some  relationships  which  have  been  definitely  and 
certainly  mastered;  that  is,  habit  in  the  broad  sense  of 
definite  and  necessary  relationships  conditions  all  the  others. 
Cumulative  impression  must  center  about  a  permanent 
idea  or  activity,  and  is  greatly  furthered  if  it  is  transformed 
into  an  emotional  center  thru  certainly  and  permanently 
associating  with  it  one  or  two  exceptionally  emotional  in- 
cidents or  experiences.  Vocabulary  expansion  and  mental 
interconnection  are  immensely  aided  thru  the  earliest 
practicable  memorizing  of  general  terms  and  groups  of 
ideas  that  tend  to  reach  out  after  others.  General  applica- 
tion of  a  fundamentally  useful  idea  depends  not  only  upon 
the  many-sided  interests,  vocabulary  and  interconnection, 
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thus  ensured,  which  makes  it  possible  to  apply  it  to  any 
experience,  but  its  firm  retention  in  the  relationship  that 
makes  it  a  useful  habit  and  in  the  most  general  form  in 
which  it  can  be  usefully  appUed;  such  specific  centering  of 
cumulative  impression  upon  it  will  emotionaUze  it  and 
create  a  permanent  desire  to  apply  it;  such  definite  as- 
sociation with  it  of  vocabulary  and  interconnection  most 
many-sided  related  to  it  as  will  tend  to  make  its  apphcation 
probable  in  every  field  in  which  it  ought  to  be  appUed; 
and  in  the  case  of  ideas  that  are  supremely  useful,  a  further 
system  of  habits  and  knowledge  that  ensures  all  remaining 
conditions  favorable  to  their  application.  That  is,  general 
application  is  far  less  dependent  upon  the  specific  system 
peculiar  to  mathematics,  a  language  or  a  science,  than  to  a 
specific  pedagogic  system  definitely  planned  to  ensure  it. 
No  matter  how  mechanical  the  drill  or  slavish  the  imita- 
tion, if  it  is  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  the  systems  of 
knowledge  and  habits  essential  to  these  five  forms  of  formal 
self-activity,  it  constitutes  the  most  direct  and  certain 
road  to  the  intellectual  freedom  which  they  alone  can  en- 
sure. 

Logically  opposed,  but  educationally  complementary 
to  this  essential  material  which  must  be  made  as  certain 
and  continuing  as  possible  for  all  learners,  is  the  optional 
material  which,  tho  presented  to  all  learners,  will,  thru 
the  very  absence  of  adequate  drill,  be  variously  retained  and 
associated  by  each  individual.  It  is  just  as  necessary  edu- 
cationally that  each  learner  will  vary  n  the  experiences 
that  are  creating  cumulative,  impression,  the  relationship 
in  which  a  developing  vocabulary  is  held  in  mind,  and  the 
many-sided  associations  which  bring  about  completeness 
of  mental  interconnection,  as  it  is  that  all  learners  shall  be 
compelled  to  possess  the  definite  and  unvarying  relation- 
ships that  are  generally  most  useful  in  developing  vocabulary 
and  interconnection,  and  specifically  most  useful  either  to 
specialization  or  to  morality,  health,  industry,  social  ser- 
vice, citizenship,  individual  leisure  and  social  intercourse. 

Essential  material  is  limited  in  quantity,  both  by  the  fact 
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that  relatively  few  details  are  so  highly  useful  that  they 
must  be  required  or  compelled,  and  by  the  limited  amount 
of  memorizing  and  review  possible  for  each  individual  and 
for  the  majority  of  individuals.  It  is  the  uniform  clement 
in  the  course  of  study,  almost  wholly  identical  for  all  locali- 
ties and  individuals,  for  the  make  of  ensuring  to  all  not 
only  the  common  essentials  of  specific  preparation  for  a 
community  and  social  life  that  must  be  led  in  common, 
but  the  equally  common  elements  in  general  training  es- 
sential to  individuality  and  specialization. 

Optional  material  exists  in  unlimited  quantity.  Every- 
thing is  useful  to  some  one  or  other  some  time  or  other. 
Thru  it,  the  test  of  relative  worth  must  add  to  the  compul- 
sion of  repetition,  the  compulsion  of  selection  and  em- 
phasis. \\'hile  each  individual  mind  will  freely  select 
from  the  optional  material  the  details  it  prefers  and  the  re- 
lationships in  which  it  will  retain  them,  the  test  of  relative 
worth  should  prevent  the  presentation  of  any  material  that 
excludes  what  is  relatively  more  useful,  and  should  result 
in  such  emphasis  within  what  is  presented,  that  the  most 
useful  material  will  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of  being 
retained,  and  that,  in  material  equally  useful,  the  details 
which  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of  survival  and  perma- 
nence will  be  most  likely  to  be  selected.  With  optional  ma- 
terial, then,  uniformity  consists  not  in  identity  of  details, 
but  in  equality  of  worth.  Various  communities  may  have 
equally  useful  courses  of  study  and  various  individuals 
equally  useful  selections  from  them,  if  their  few  essential 
and  identical  details  are  retained  in  common  by  all  pupils 
thru  drill  in  the  specific  relationships  in  which  they  are 
most  useful,  and  if  the  optional  material  presented  in  each  to 
serve  the  same  educational  end  differs  in  everything  but 
its  relative  worth  to  that  end. 

THE  TEST  OF  RELATIVE  USEFULNESS  NECESSARY  TO   DISTIN- 
GUISH   ESSENTIAL  FROM   OPTIONAL   MATERIAL 

In  the  last  paper  read  before  the  Department  at  the 
rhiladelphia  meeting,  a  test  of  relative  worth  was  presented 
in  technical  form  and  detail.     All  that  is  necessary  to  point 
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out  at  present  is  that  relative  usefulness  from  all  of  the 
points  of  view  analysis  yields,  can  be  measured  by  its 
many-sidedness  of  useful  relationship,  its  frequency  of  re- 
currence in  useful  relationship,  and  its  inherent  sensational 
or  emotional  appeal. 

The  main  object  of  such  a  test  is  the  determination  for 
each  school  subject  and  educational  aim,  first,  of  the  de- 
tails so  obviously  essential  in  some  definite  relationships 
that  their  permanent  mastery  must  be  compelled  by  drill; 
second,  of  those  so  low  in  their  relative  worth  that  they 
can  be  excluded  altogether;  and  third,  of  those  lying  between 
these  two  extremes,  which  exist  in  such  variety  for  each  de- 
gree of  relative  worth  that  it  does  not  matter  which  are 
chosen,  except  in  so  far  as  they  differ  in  relative  likelihood 
of  survival. 

While  exact  determination  is  unnecessary  for  each  of 
these  classes,  the  test  of  relative  worth  is  capable  of  the 
mathematical  expression  essential  to  scientific  exactness. 
Degree  of  emotional  appeal  can  be  measured,  the  number 
of  useful  relationships  possible  for  an  experience  counted, 
and  frequency  of  occurrence  estimated.  No  one  of  these 
tests  is  adequate  without  the  others.  Indeed,  a  few  things 
have  so  unique  a  usefulness  that  since  nothing  else  can 
take  their  place,  no  comparison  of  relative  values  is  necessary 
to  ensure  their  inclusion  in  a  course  of  study. 

IMMEDIACY  OF  USEFULNESS  DETERMINES  THE  STAGE  OF  DE- 
VELOPMENT AT  WHICH  MATERIAL  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT 

The  most  serious  misuse  yet  made  of  any  of  these  fac- 
tors is  thru  the  assumption  that  sensational  or  emotional 
appeal  should  determine  the  material  to  be  introduced  into 
the  course  of  study,  and  the  period  at  which  it  shall  be 
taught.  It  is  false  doctrine  to  proclaim — "Find  out  what 
interests  children,  and  you  know  what  to  teach;  find  when 
it  interests  them,  and  you  know  when  to  teach  it." 

Essential  things  are  not  useful  because  they  are  inter- 
esting. They  must  be  made  interesting  because  they  are 
useful.  The  true  basis  for  selection  at  each  stage  of  advance- 
ment is  relative  usefulness  and  immediacy  of  usefulness. 
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That  is,  the  most  useful  material  should  be  taught  as  early 
in  the  grades  as  its  many-sidedness  and  recurrence  become 
in  part  immediate  for  the  learner,  and  always  early  enough 
to  ensure  the  time  necessary  for  its  mastery  before  its  many- 
sidedness  and  recurrence  begin  to  be  immediate. 

If  material  is  capable  of  expanding  \-ocabulary,  multi- 
plying interconnection,  furthering  specific  usefulness,  or 
supplying  conditions  favorable  to  useful  application,  if  it 
g^ves  children  something  to  remember  by  and  think  with, 
compels  right  habits,  broadens  their  interests  and  develops 
their  ideals,  what  does  it  matter  whether  their  comprehen- 
sion of  it  is  complete,  or  whether  the  time  when  its  educa- 
tional usefulness  begins  coincides  with  the  time  when  it  can 
be  most  readily  developed  or  when  interest  in  it  is  natural 
and  spontaneous.  The  too  frequent  defect  both  of  the  so- 
called  spiral  method  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  text- 
book prepared  by  the  specialist  for  high  school  or  college,  Hes 
in  the  assumption  that  because  subject  matter  can  be  un- 
derstood at  a  given  period  of  development  is  reason  why 
it  should  be  taught  there.  Equally  misguided  is  the  com- 
plementary defect  of  insisting  on  immediate  fulness  of  com- 
prehension for  all  ideas  that  are  to  be  taught.  It  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  substituting  words  that  are  simple  in  the 
sense  of  having  few  associations,  for  words  that  cm  not 
be  fully  comprehended  because  they  have  a  wealth  of  as- 
sociations that  will  gradually  be  added  with  the  growing 
years.  It  teaches  island  and  volcano  in  the  first  school 
year  because  they  seem  objectively  simple,  in  place  of 
California,  and  New  Jersey,  which,  tho  objectively  complex, 
more  or  less  many-sidedly  recur  in  the  life  of  most  children. 
It  teaches  all  possible  combinations  which  can  result  in  the 
number  six  and  all  into  which  six  can  be  separated,  be- 
cause six  is  objectively  smaller  than  the  subjectively  sim- 
pler and  more  useful  decimal  concept  involved  in  ten 
times  six,  or  sixty  and  six,  or  sixty-six  and  one.  It  teaches 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  monosyllables  or  makes  an  objectively 
simple  phonetic  reader  instead  of  polysyllables  more  many- 
sided    and    recurring   in   child   life   outside   the   school.     It 
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substitutes  a  juvenilized  literature  that  is  fully  understood, 
and  at  least  the  effort  at  fulness  of  comprehension  of  Burke's 
Conciliation  with  America  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
for  a  far  more  partial  and  more  loving  comprehension  of 
what  is  noblest  and  most  impressive  in  every  field  of  litera- 
ture. If  Hfe  outside  were  not  less  simple  and  primitive 
that  some  culture  epochists  and  biologists  have  attempted 
to  make  life  within  the  school,  their  simple  schools  would 
make  simple  children.  Some  mental  development  that 
victims  of  over-simplification  have  gained,  has  been  in 
spite  of  a  simplified  school. 

To  this  misuse  of  comprehension  has  been  added  the 
misapphcation  of  culture  epoch,  child  study  and  biology  in 
determining,  thru  natural  interest  and  points  of  readiest 
development,  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  various  grades. 
It  may  be  that  modern  flesh  creeps  at  the  touch  of  a  fur 
coat  because  antidiluvian  bodies  jumped  when  in  contact 
with  a  cave  bear,  and  that  children  successively  pass  thru 
the  same  stages  of  development  that  civilization  has  past 
thru,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  their  primers  should  con- 
tain the  story  of  Ab  or  Before  Adam,  with  bloody  pic- 
tures of  prehistoric  combat  between  man  and  beast,  or 
their  primary  arithmetic  should  fail  to  make  them  think 
by  means  of  the  simple  judgments  and  combinations  of 
judgments  which  must  become  habitual  thru  long  periods 
of  time  to  prepare  for  the  more  complex  reasonings  of  the 
grades  above.  Because  things  are  naturally  interesting 
or  ready  of  development  in  a  particular  school  grade  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  taught  there.  Because  they  re- 
spond to  natural  interest  at  a  later  period  or  can  be  more 
readily  developed,  is  no  reason  why  their  teaching  should 
be  postponed.  At  best,  natural  interests  and  nascent 
periods  point  out  the  educational  Une  of  least  resistance. 
But  it  can  be  followed  in  the  work  of  the  school  only  when 
they  make  easier  the  mastery  of  something  developed  not 
because  of  its  immediate  naturalness,  but  because  it  is 
immediately  useful.  Material  must  be  included  in  the 
course  of  study  in  the  order  of  its  relative  usefulness,  in 
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the  relationships  which  make  it  useful,  as  early  as  its  use- 
fulness becomes  partially  immediate.  If  it  is  complex,  it 
can  be  partially  understood.  If  it  is  not  naturally  inter- 
esting, it  can  be  made  interesting  thru  cumulative  im- 
pression  and    growing    interconnection. 

THE  SUCCESSIVE  STEPS  NECESSARY  IN  A  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE- 
OF-STUDV-MAKING 

With  the  completion  of  this  rough  analysis,  the  bases 
for  course-of -study-making  can  be  definitely  summarized. 
Whether  we  approach  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  is  most  useful  within  an  academic  branch,  or  from 
what  is  most  useful  in  realizing  a  specific  educational  end, 
the  procedure  is  the  same: 

(i)  Classification  of  all  useful  material  within  each  branch 
of  knowledge  into  what  definitely  furthers  cumulative 
impression,  vocabulary  development,  varying  interconnec- 
tion, habit  and  system,  and  apphcation. 

(2j  Its  further  division  into  ia)  what  is  specifically  use- 
ful either  to  the  branch  as  a  specialty  or  (fc)  to  a  particular 
phase  of  direct  preparation  for  life  and  {c)  what  is  generally 
useful  or  (d)  what  is  both  specifically  and  generally  useful. 

(3)  Its  classification  within  these  phases  and  divisions 
in  the  order  of  its  relative  usefulness  measured  by  its  possi- 
ble many-sidedness,  recurrence,  and  sensational  and  emo- 
tional appeal. 

(4)  Its  division  thru  its  many-sidedness  and  recurrence 
(o)  into  material  useful  only  to  the  specialist,  including  the 
speciaHst  whose  aptitudes  are  discovered  in  the  early 
school  years,  and  (b)  into  the  material  useful  in  general 
education,  including  what  is  essential  to  keep  the  way  open 
for  future  specialization. 

(5)  Its  distribution  among  the  grades  in  the  order  of  its 
relative  usefulness  as  it  becomes  partially  immediate — 
in  the  sense  both  of  immediate  many-sidedness,  recurrence 
or  emotional  appeal,  and  of  sufficiently  early  presentation 
to  ensure  the  drill  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  what  will 
become  many-sided  and  recurring  in  the  immediate  future. 

(6)  Its  division  within  each  grade  into  (a)  the  essential 
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material  so  exceptionally  high  in  its  immediate  usefulness 
as  to  be  made  certain  and  permanent  by  drill,  for  all  locah- 
ties  and  individuals,  and  {b)  optional  material  often  varying 
with  localities,  but  including  nothing  at  the  expense  of 
what  is  immediately  less  useful  and  emphasizing  what  is 
most  useful  and  has  exceptional  chance  of  survival. 

(7)  The  inclusion  in  essential  material  of  certain  details 
unique  in  their  usefuhiess,  regardless  of  their  relative  value — 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  adequate  representation 
for  each  phase  of  specific  preparation  for  hfe. 

(8)  The  hmitation  of  essential  knowledge  at  each  stage 
both  by  the  amount  that  can  be  newly  memorized  and  the 
gradually  accumulating  mass  of  essentials  already  memorized 
that  must  be  adequately  reviewed. 

(9)  Such  organization  of  the  material  so  selected,  classi- 
fied, and  hmited,  thru  textbooks  and  courses  of  study,  as 
will  make  possible  many-sidedness,  actual,  and  ensure  the 
system  both  essential  and  optional  that  results  from  the 
correlation  and  subordination  of  material  in  accordance 
with  its  relative  worth. 

The  science  of  course-of-study-making  is  no  simpler 
than  any  other  science,  no  less  technical.  Fundamental 
as  it  is  for  the  mastery  of  all,  why  should  it  be?  Analyses, 
resulting  as  this  has  resulted,  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  thinkers,  must  in  the  end  compel  the  agreement  of 
all.  There  is  one  compulsion  stronger  than  tradition  or 
authority,  before  which  individuahsm,  however  strongly 
intrenched  in  ideahsm  or  successful  practise,  has  always 
given  way:  and  that  is  the  compulsion  of  the  universally 
vahd  fact  which  analysis  and  research  must  sooner  or  later 

reveal. 

A.  Duncan  Yocxjm 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 
THE  WOMAN  PERIL  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

If  the  present  writer  understands  the  question,  the  main 
contention  of  Admiral  Chadwick's  article  on  The  woman 
peril  in  America}!  education  is  that  the  American  boy  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  say  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
needs  in  his  education  the  instruction  and  disciphne  of  men. 
The  letter  of  Florence  H.  Hewitt  (Educational  Review, 
April,  1914)  with  characteristic  feminine  logic  carefully 
evades  this  main  contention  and  endeavors  to  throw  ridicule 
upon  irrelevant  details  by  a  series  of  false  reductions  to 
the  absurd. 

The  importance  of  the  "influence  of  the  mother  in  the 
home"  is  not  underestimated  by  those  sharing  Admiral 
Chadwick's  views.  Up  to  the  age  when  the  sexes  differ- 
entiate themselves  naturally,  that  is  as  long  as  the  boy 
and  girl  are  to  a  great  extent  sexless,  the  mother's  influence 
is  naturally  paramount.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  however, 
in  ever)-  normal  family,  that  from  the  critical  age  on  the 
boy  turns  naturally  to  his  father  for  guidance,  the  girl  to 
her  mother.  The  abnormal  famihes,  in  which  the  mother's 
influence  is  too  long  continued  and  not  sufficiently  counter- 
acted by  masculine  control,  arc  notoriously  productive  of 
decadence  or  degeneracy. 

Men,  whether  "in  charge  of  our  educational  system"  or 
not,  are  not  "hopelessly  feminized,"  as  Miss  Hewitt  says. 
By  entrance  into  college  or  the  world,  or  both,  they  escape 
the  evil  influence  of  too  much  femininity,  but  by  escaping 
this  influence  earlier  and  at  the  suitable  age  they  would 
be  better  disciplined  for  their  life-work  and  would  show  a 
smaller  percentage  of  failures.  Moreover,  subjecting  a 
boy  to  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  his  father  and  of 
men  teachers  need  not  deprive  him  of  the  affectionate  care 
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of  his  mother  in  its  proper  sphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  escape  the  femininity  of  women  for 
whom  he  has  no  natural  affection  and,  in  general,  no  fear 
tempered  by  respect.  Thus  Miss  Hewitt's  argument  from 
the  English  public  school  has  no  bearing  upon  the  case. 

It  may  be  said,  further,  that  even  if  "the  only  available 

men    have  been,  for  generations,   under  'woman 

tutelage,"  still  they  are  better  than  unadulterated  femi- 
ninity ;  and  each  generation  of  men  under  the  new  regime 
will  be  better  fitted  for  its  task.  It  is  no  argument  against 
the  substitution  of  men  for  women  teachers  of  boys  that 
the  available  men  are  below  the  "ideal  of  masculinity." 
Must  women  teachers  for  girls  and  boys  be  discarded  be- 
cause they  have  not  attained  the  ideal  of  femininity? — or 
perhaps,  for  mixt  classes,  an  ideal  of  hybrid  feminism  is 
to  be  preferred.  Nor  is  the  argument  of  increase  of  cost  a 
vahd  one.  To  take  a  similar  case:  "Can  the  taxpayers 
and  voters  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  raising"  ten 
million  dollars  to  provide  a  living  wage  for  women  teachers  ? 
They  can  not.  Therefore,  according  to  Miss  Hewitt, 
provisions  of  a  Uving  wage  for  women  teachers  is  wrong. 
Possibly  it  is  because  "The  women  taxpayers"  argue  thus 
that  they  "have  no  vote." 

Miss  Hewitt's  weakest  argument,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  in  the  latter  half  of  her  letter.  She  says  that  "on  the 
whole,  the  mother  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  influence 
than  the  father  in  the  education  of  the  sons,"  and  that  "the 

American  system  has   recognized  this  as  natural, 

and  paralleled  it  in  the  schools  by  employing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  women  teachers,"  to  which  it  may  be  rejoined 
that  the  first  statement  is  open  to  question,  that  even  if 
it  be  true,  the  reasons  therefor  are  not  obvious;  even  if  it 
be  both  true  and  obvious  it  is  not  necessarily  desirable; 
even  if  it  be  true,  obvious,  natural  and  desirable,  neverthe- 
less that  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  still  more  feminine 
influence  upon  the  boy  in  the  schools  from  women  who  have 
not  the  mother's  personal  interest. 

The  mascuHne  mind  may  not,  as  Miss  Hewitt  suggests, 
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think  with  the  same  versatiHty  as  the  feminine,  but  at  least 
it  thinks  logically.  There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  that 
Admiral  Chadwick's  article  will  lead  to  "sex  antagonism" 
on  the  part  of  men.  Because  of  his  conviction  that  men 
teachers  arc  better  than  women  teachers  for  adolescent 
boys  no  man  will  be  led  to  antagonize  "the  sex."  What 
effect  such  a  belief  on  the  part  of  men  will  have  upon 
the  feminists  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

Admiral  Chadwick's  article  will  not  cause  the  serious 
harm  that  Miss  Hewitt  anticipates,  especially  as  the  article 
does  but  give  expression  to  views  that  are  held  by  many 
who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  boys.  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  employment  of  women  teachers  for  boys 
has  existed  for  years,  has  been  growing,  and  is  now  wide- 
spread. The  chief  reason  why  women  have  not  before  now 
been  superseded  by  men  in  such  positions  is  the  cost.  Men 
teachers  being  worth  more,  must  be  paid  more,  and  it  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  make  a  community  pay  for  the  best 
education  as  long  as  a  makeshift  can  be  found  at  a  lower 
cost.  Leonard  M.  Passano 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston 


IDOLA  LINGUARUM:  GREEK' 
I  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  confident  advice  about  the 
teaching  of  Greek.  For  one  thing,  tho  I  have  taught 
Greek  for  over  twenty  years,  both  to  advanced  students 
and  beginners,  I  have  never  taught  schoolboys,  and  I  have 
hardly  ever  taught  people  who  took  Greek  only  under  com- 
pulsion and  did  not  really  wish  to  learn.  And  I  fancy  it  is 
these  two  classes  that  raise  most  of  the  difficulties.  For 
another  thing — I  make  the  confession  without  much  shame, 
tho  certainly  without  any  pride — tho  I  thoroly  enjoy  teach- 
ing, and  especially  enjoy  teaching  beginners,  I  have  never 
found  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  teaching  which 
were  not  mere  commonplaces.  I  would,  for  instance,  re- 
mind a  teacher  that  if  he  is  not  interested  in  the  lesson 
'  Reprinted  from  the  London  Journal  of  Education. 
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he  can  not  expect  his  pupils  to  be  interested.  I  would 
advise  him  to  talk  about  the  subject  he  is  teaching  and  not 
about  other  subjects :  to  make  sure  that  his  pupils  can  hear 
what  he  says  and  see  what  he  writes,  and  even,  as  far  as 
possible,  understand  both. 

Going  to  somewhat  bolder  ground,  I  would  also  urge 
him,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  get  his  pupils  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  the  work  of  puzzling  out  the  meaning  of  the  text 
they  are  reading.  There  is  always,  in  every  Greek  book, 
a  good  deal  that  is  either  puzzling  itself  or  else  suggestive 
of  problems  outside  itself.  Such  questions  must  be  handled 
with  tact;  but,  in  general,  I  would  say  that  to  ignore  this 
element  of  the  unsolved  may  lead  to  good  results  in  exami- 
nations, but  in  other  respects  is  a  bad  mistake.  It  flattens 
a  subject  out,  reduces  it  from  a  living  pursuit  of  knowledge 
to  a  series  of  lessons  to  be  got  up  from  a  textbook.  The  ele- 
ment of  the  unsolved  is  really  placed  in  Greek  texts  by  Prov- 
idence for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  the  interest  of 
clever  pupils  and  giving  them  something  to  pursue  and  find 
out,  instead  of  mere  masses  of  stuff  to  "do  right"  or  to 
"get  up."  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  beginners,  or  even 
Honor  students  at  a  University,  should  be  confused  by 
lists  of  the  varying  views  of  eminent  scholars  on  difficult 
passages.  Such  a  process  only  gives  them  something  more 
— and  something  very  inferior —  to  "get  up."  I  mean  that 
the  class  should,  within  limits,  be  kept  habitually  in  the 
state  of  searching  and  puzzhng  things  out,  and  should  be 
given  a  reasonable  hope  of  now  and  again  being  able  to  help 
the  teacher.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  teaching  translation 
that  a  teacher  can  often  lead  an  interesting  competition  in 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  some  Greek 
phrase,  which  is  probably  untranslatable  in  the  end.  Pur- 
suing it  and  approximating  to  it  is  a  fine  training  both  in 
thought  and  in  the  EngUsh  language,  and  it  certainly  keeps 
a  class  alive. 

But  these  are  things  that  every  good  teacher  knows. 
What  seems  to  me  to  be  chiefly  wrong  with  the  teaching  of 
Greek  at  present  is  this:     Greek,  as  a  subject  of  general 
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study,  is  conducting  a  retreat;  and  to  conduct  a  retreat  is 
said  to  be  the  most  difl'icult  operation  in  warfare.  It  is  so 
hard  to  go  back  and  back  without  being  demoralized. 

To  take  one  question:  Many  schools  are  postponing 
the  age  for  beginning  Greek.  This  is  probably  right; 
but  it  implies  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  time  and  energy 
to  be  devoted  to  Greek  when  the  beginning  is  made,  and  the 
tendency  is  not  to  give  that  increase.  Quite  the  contrary. 
If  a  boy  is  made  to  begin  Greek  at  nine  or  ten  he  is  somehow 
hypnotized  into  a  behef  that  Greek  is — for  unanalyzed 
reasons — tremendously  important,  and  the  same  hypno- 
tism affects  his  teachers.  If  an  enlightened  person  then 
appears  and  persuades  that  school  not  to  begin  Greek  till 
fifteen  a  contrary  hypnotism  takes  place.  There  is  a  vague 
feeUng  that  after  all  Greek  is  rather  rot,  and  lots  of  fellows 
don't  take  it  at  all.  And  when  the  boy  begins  his  Greek 
he  is  not  induced  to  put  into  the  work  that  full  vigour  of 
attention  which  the  difficult  language  really  needs.  He 
learns  languidly;  he  fails  to  understand  things;  he  is  bored 
and  stupid.  Then  he  discovers  with  exultation  that,  in 
being  bored  and  stupid,  he  is  doing  the  advanced  thing 
and  displaying  superior  intellect.  He  is  made  the  pet  of 
educational  reformers. 

Again,  there  is  a  reaction  against  the  minute,  narrow, 
severe  scholarship  of  past  generations.  Boys  are  told  by 
the  Classical  Association  to  learn  their  Latin  Grammar 
thoroly,  but  to  read  Greek  chiefly  for  the  interest  of  the 
thought  and  the  beauty  of  the  hterature.  Quite  a  possible 
plan,  if  carefully  worked.  But  the  first  effect  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  effort.  The  pupil,  boy  or  girl,  works  well  at 
Latin,  and  presumably  gets  out  of  it  the  results  that  hard 
study  will  generally  bring.  He  is  then  set  to  read  Greek — 
for  the  beauty  of  the  literature.  He  will  start  with  Xeno- 
phon.  Or,  no.  Since  Xenophon  is  not  remarkable  for 
concentrated  beauty,  he  is  set  at  once  on  to  the  Prometheus. 
That  ranks  among  the  world's  greatest  poems;  that  will 
immediately  bring  him  to  his  reward.  He  finds  it  a  little 
hard;  let  him  use  a  crib.     The  crib  does  not  strike  him  as 
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especially  exquisite  in  its  language  or  its  thought.  Ah, 
but  let  him  read  the  original  aloud  and  feel  the  beauty  of 
the  sound  !  Unfortunately  he  can  not  read  it  aloud,  be- 
cause he  knows  no  meter  and  no  quantities.  He  can  not 
pronounce  six  Greek  words  in  succession,  much  less  enjoy 
their  beauty.  And  to  write  verses  or  to  learn  a  Uttle  metric 
.  .  .  who  in  these  days  would  dream  of  such  things?  He 
goes  back  to  the  crib.  He  can  reinforce  it  by  reading  bits 
of  the  Histories  of  Greek  literature  and  essays  by  J.  A  Sy- 
monds  or  Mr.  Mackail  or  Dr.  Verrall  or  myself  for  that 
matter.  He  can  not  read  the  Greek  books  themselves,  but 
he  can  read,  and  quote,  essays  about  the  books.  The  re- 
treat on  these  lines  becomes  a  rout. 

What  is  the  remedy?  In  general  terms  it  is  to  determine 
clearly  what  positions  we  give  up,  and  what  positions  we 
mean  to  hold,  and  in  these  to  do  our  work  as  well  as  before 
or  better.  Of  course  there  must  be  many  d>fferent  stages 
of  Greek  scholarship,  from  the  Gaisford  or  Person  Prize- 
man to  the  working  man  who  has  learnt  a  little  Greek  in 
order  to  read  the  New  Testament,  or  the  student  of  hter- 
ature  or  philosophy  who  has  learnt  no  Greek  at  all,  but 
reads  Plato  or  Homer  in  a  translation.  And  every  stage 
can  be  highly  valuable;  it  all  depends  on  the  amount  of 
mental  effort,  of  accuracy,  and  hard-thinking  and  creative 
imagination,  that  is  put  into  it.  But  I  do  think  that,  in 
the  process  of  retreat,  the  demands  made  upon  the  teacher 
become  always  greater.  In  one  way,  indeed,  they  are  less. 
He  has  far  fewer  unwiUing  pupils.  He  may  thank  Heaven 
for  that.  But,  in  general,  pupils  who  have  no  soUd  ground- 
ing in  the  language  are  far  more  dependent  on  skilled  guid- 
ance, and  such  pupils  are  doubtless  on  the  increase,  especially 
among  those  classes  of  the  community  who  formerly  had 
no  chance  of  studying  Greek  at  all.  Such  pupils  misunder- 
stand the  translation;  they  lay  emphasis  on  things  that  be- 
long merely  to  the  translator ;  their  imaginative  background 
constantly  needs  filUng  in.  It  is  a  great  help  in  a  class  of 
this  kind  if  they  just  know  enough  Greek  to  stumble  thru 
easy  sentences  with  a  dictionary.     Such  knowledge  does  not 
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directly  help  them  much,  but  it  enables  the  teacher  to  use 
more  effective  methods  of  explanation.  I  have  known  ex- 
ceedingly good  work  done  in  a  Plato  class  of  this  sort. 

I  am  thinking  there  of  classes  outside  the  ordinarj-  curric- 
ulums  of  schools  or  universities.  For  those  inside,  the  de- 
mand on  the  teacher  is  equally  great.  His  class  may  not 
know  their  accidence,  but  he  must.  His  class  ought  to 
know  their  syntax,  because  Greek  syntax  is  easy;  but  they 
probably  will  not,  and  he  must.  They  will  inevitably  be 
sloppy  in  their  translations;  he  must  be  exact.  He  must 
never  delude  himself  into  imagining  that  a  knowledge  of 
lyatin,  or  a  pleasant  manner,  or  a  smattering  of  general 
culture,  will  enable  him  to  teach  Greek  without  knowing 
Greek.  And  of  course,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  have  his 
imagination  awake,  so  that  his  class  may  feel,  as  he  feels, 
that  they  are  studying  really  great  literature,  Uving  thought, 
or  curious  and  important  history. 

I  will  conclude  by  dealing  wnth  a  few  practical  questions. 
Verse  composition  is  being  dropt  far  and  wide.  I  am  sorry, 
because,  in  my  school-days,  verse-writing  was  one  of  the 
few  bits  of  artistic  work  which  a  boy  did  "on  his  own," 
and  my  impression  is  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  most 
boys  specially  enjoyed  verses.  Still,  no  doubt  they  took  a 
vast  amount  of  time,  and  their  utility  is  not  easily  demon- 
strable. They  must  go,  except  for  the  few  best  boys  and 
girls.  But  what  is  to  take  their  place?  The  answer  seems 
to  me  perfectly  clear.  The  learning  of  Greek  poetry  by 
heart  is  a  quite  serious  and  important  task.  The  poetry 
must  be  understood,  learned  and  recited,  and  false  quantities 
may  still  be  regarded  with  the  horror  which  they  inspired 
in  our  fathers.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  learning  Greek 
is  to  enjoy  some  of  the  greatest  poetrj-  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  enjoy  such  poetry  if  you  cannot  in  imagina- 
tion "hear"  it. 

Does  this  imply  that  we  must  teach  tlic  new  scientific 
pronunciation?  No.  Personally  I  rather  prefer  the  new 
pronunciation ;  but  at  a  time  when  we  are  throwing  over- 
board so  much  that  is  valuable,  I  doubt  if  we  can  afford  to 
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take  on  a  heavy  piece  of  additional  cargo.  As  far  as  the 
beauty  of  Greek  poetry  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  my  ear  to 
matter  little  which  scale  of  vowel-sounds  you  adopt,  as  long 
as  you  get  the  rhythm  right.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
Chaucer  or  with  Shakespeare.  It  matters  immensely  that 
you  should  pronounce  the  lines  so  that  they  scan  and  bear 
their  proper  rhythm ;  it  matters  comparatively  little  whether 
you  use  the  modern  English  vowel-scale  or  try  to 
restore  the  Middle-Enghsh  or  the  EHzabethan.  For  the 
same  reason  we  must  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  accents.  We 
do  not  pronounce  Greek  by  accent.  Those  who  try  to  do 
so  only  caricature  the  ancient  pronunciation  and  murder 
the  poetry.  I  should  not  mind  seeing  the  accents  dropt 
altogether. 

Even  prose  composition  is  being  dropt  and  wiU  be  dropt 
more.  I  love  teaching  Greek  prose  myself,  and  beheve 
greatly  in  its  intellectual  value.  But  it  is  an  accomplishment 
for  the  few.  In  its  stead  we  must  insist  on  accurate  written 
translation.  The  present  standard,  even  of  the  best  schools, 
is  capable  of  great  improvement.  The  work  produced  by 
holders  of  classical  scholarships  in  Oxford  is  often  a  rough 
and  inexact  substructure  varnished  over  with  a  coat  of 
mechanically  ornamental  English.  When  I  speak  of  trans- 
lation I  mean  careful  translation  into  prose.  I  do  not 
personally  think  that  translation  into  English  verse  is  a  good 
exercise  for  learners. 

To  take  another  question:  Fifty  years  ago  there  was,  I 
suppose,  a  dearth  of  EngUsh  books  about  Greek,  of 
commentaries  and  companions  and  introductions  and  hand- 
books. Now  there  is  a  plethora  of  such  books,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  them  are  pretty  poor. 
I  think  students  should  very  early  be  accustomed  to  puzzle 
out  a  plain  text  with  no  help  save  a  lexicon  and  a  good 
teacher.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  they  should  also  read 
some  other  text  with  a  commentary,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  the  commentary  should  be  really  good.  It  is  no  waste 
of  time  for  a  sixth  form  boy  to  read  every  word  of  one  or  two 
good  commentaries.     It  is  one  of  the  necessary  ways  of 
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learning  to  understand  Greek.  As  to  the  plain  texts,  I  do 
not  believe  much  in  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground,  tho  I  do 
believe  in  looking  up  parallel  passages,  and  making  the  boys 
read  them  and  understand  what  they  are  about.  Classical 
study  must  always  be  intensive  study.  Otherwise  it  loses 
its  meaning.  And  I  have  often  found  that  a  student  who 
has  read  a  book  rapidly  at  school  without  notes  or  without 
translating,  not  only  has  failed  to  understand  it,  but  has 
been  somehow  made  incapable  of  ever  doing  so — at  any 
rate  till  the  first  reading  has  been  wiped  out  of  his  mind. 
It  is  with  scholarship  as  with  poetry  or  religion :  nothing 
counts  unless  it  is  loved  and  understood. 

Gilbert  Murray 

Oxford  University 


THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  TEACHING 

EIGHTH   ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    PRESIDENT  AND   OF  THE 

TREASURER 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
contains,  as  is  customary,  the  President's  report  on  the 
business  of  the  year,  a  discussion  of  current  educational 
problems,  a  necrolog>',  and  the  detailed  report  of  the 
Treasurer. 

The  President's  summarization  of  the  finances  of  the 
Foundation  shows  the  total  of  the  General  Endowment 
fund  to  be  $14,075,000.  The  income  from  this  fund  during 
the  fiscal  year  was  $694,195.81;  and  the  expenditures 
$640,601.38,  of  which  $600,390.01  was  paid  in  retiring 
allowances  and  pensions,  and  $40,211.37  for  administration. 
Twenty-four  retiring  allowances  were  granted  during  the 
year  to  individuals  in  twenty-one  institutions,  together 
with  nine  widows'  pensions,  representing  a  total  grant  of 
555- '85.  The  allowances  and  pensions  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  no  less  than  403  in  number  with 
a  total  grant  of  $616,470.     One  new  institution,  the  Reus- 
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selaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  was  added  to  the  accepted 
list  during  the  year.  The  Institute,  according  to  the  Report, 
was  not  included  in  the  original  Ust  for  the  reason  that 
notwithstanding  its  high  standards  of  graduation,  it  had 
not  exacted  the  usual  entrance  requirements,  but  trusted  to 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  classroom  work  for  the  exclusion 
of  students  inadequately  prepared.  New  entrance  require- 
ments, however,  went  into  force  in  19 10  and  are  now  in 
full  operation.  The  Report,  in  welcoming  the  Institute 
into  the  list  of  accepted  institutions  of  the  Foundation,  calls 
attention  to  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  this,  the  oldest 
of  American  engineering  schools. 

An  important  amendment  was  made  during  the  year  to  the 
rules  for  the  granting  of  retiring  allowances  to  professors 
who  elect  after  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  continue  part-time 
work  on  diminished  pay.  Hitherto  the  retiring  allowance 
has  been  based  upon  the  average  salary  paid  for  the  last 
five  years  of  service,  the  effect  of  which  in  practise  was  to 
oblige  a  professor  either  to  continue  on  full  duty  or  to  retire 
altogether.  The  amendment  provides  that  in  case  the 
professor  agrees  with  his  institution  to  continue  after 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  work  part-time  for  a  smaller 
salary,  he  may  do  so,  and  upon  his  retirement  his  allowance 
will  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  last  five  years  of  full 
pay.  In  the  case  of  his  death  in  this  interval  his  widow's 
pension  will  be  computed  in  the  same  manner. 

By  far  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year,  says  the 
Report,  is  the  estabUshment  as  a  separate  department  of  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  of  what  is  to  be  known  hereafter 
as  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  additional  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  of 
a  capital  sum  of  $1,250,000  to  be  held  as  a  special  fund, 
apart  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Foundation,  for  the  study 
of  education  and  educational  institutions. 

The  investigation  of  educational  conditions  is,  of  course, 
no  new  function  of  the  Foundation.  Before  the  trustees 
moved  to  procure  a  charter,  states  the  Report,  it  became 
evident  that  the  agency  created  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
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of  the  donor  of  the  fund  as  exprcst  in  the  terms  of  gift,  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  true  function  of  a  pension  agency  must  at 
the  same  time  become  an  active  educational  agency. 
The  proposed  pensions  were  not  available  for  all  teachers, 
but  only  for  teachers  in  the  institutions  genuinely  engaged 
in  the  work  of  higher  education,  i.  e.,  universities,  colleges, 
and  technical  schools  of  college  grade,  and  it  immediately 
became  necessary  to  determine  as  a  fundamental  fact  which 
among  all  the  multitude  of  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  bore  these  names  and  assumed  such  rank 
were  those  that  were  really  entitled  to  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Foundation.  What  this  actually  meant  was 
that  in  order  to  enable  the  Foundation  to  administer  its 
pension  fund  it  must  make,  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  work, 
a  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  professional  education,  of 
the  work  of  colleges  and  universities,  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  their  relations  to  the  colleges — in  fact,  of  educational 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  whole  territory  of  its  proposed 
activity.  The  foundation  has  undertaken  a  number  of  such 
studies,  the  results  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  annual 
reports  or  in  separate  bulletins  and  are  plainly  among  the 
most  valuable  educational  documents  put  forth  thru  any 
agency  in  America.  Hitherto  all  expenses  for  such  studies 
have  been  borne  from  the  income  of  the  general  endowment 
of  the  Foundation.  The  separate  fund  will  place  this  whole 
important  matter  upon  a  definite  basis  that  will  enable  the 
trustees  to  extend  this  phase  of  their  work  in  scope  and 
thoroness,  without  making  the  unfortunate  drain  upon  the 
pension  fund  that  was  necessary  under  the  old  conditions. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  Report  continues,  with  the 
estaljhshmcnt  of  the  Di\-ision  of  Education,  there  came  to 
the  Foundation  a  request  from  the  authorities  of  Vermont 
for  a  study  of  the  educational  situation  in  that  state. 
Under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  in  November, 
191 2,  an  Educational  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  report  upon  the  educational  condi- 
tions of  the  state,  inclusive  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  normal  schools,  and  the  colleges  and  institutions 
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of  higher  learning,  with  a  view  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  should,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  promote  the  ends 
of  unity,  harmony,  economy,  and  efficiency.  The  Com- 
mission subsequently  called  upon  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
to  undertake  such  an  educational  survey  of  the  state,  which 
has  already  been  completed  and  submitted.  A  summary  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Report  was  printed  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Another  report  actively  under  way  is  that  on  legal  educa- 
tion, which  is  intended  to  complement  the  Report  upon 
Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a 
thorogoing  study  of  still  another  of  the  higher  professions. 
The  Foundation  was  invited  to  undertake  this  investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the 
Bar  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  Report  calls  attention,  in  a  separate  chapter,  to  the 
encouraging  progress  in  medical  education  in  the  United 
States.  In  all  sections,  it  is  stated,  a  movement  is  noticeable 
looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  the  medical  schools 
in  the  direction  of  better  teaching,  better  cUnical  facihties, 
better  hospital  relations,  and  the  employment  in  increasing 
measure  of  professors  of  chnical  medicine  and  of  surgery 
who  are  primarily  devoted  to  their  chairs  rather  than  to 
work  of  the  practitioner.  The  steady  diminution  in  the 
number  of  weak  and  unnecessary  medical  schools  is  not  less 
gratifying.  In  1910  there  were  162  medical  schools  in  the 
country.  There  are  at  present  only  115.  About  thirty- two 
schools  now  require  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  for 
entrance  and  six  others  have  arranged  to  do  so ;  twenty-four 
require  one  such  year  and  seventeen  more  have  agreed  to  do 
so.  Twelve  state  boards  require  more  than  high  school 
graduation  for  admission  to  medical  study.  In  twenty- 
seven  states  of  the  Union  admission  to  medical  schools  is 
now  a  matter  of  state  control  thru  the  state  medical  board. 

The  Report  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  consideration  of  supple- 
mentary pension  systems  maintained  by  colleges  associated 
with  the  Foundation  and  sharing  in  its  privileges.  A  number 
of  these,   before  they  came  upon  the  pension  Hst  of  the 
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Foundation,  had  already  instituted  pension  S3'stems  of  their 
own  of  varying  scope  and  types,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  to  maintain  from  their  own  funds.  Several 
institutions.  Harvard,  Cornell,  Williams,  and  the  University 
of  California,  have  also  continued  previous  pension  systems 
as  supplementary  or  alternative  to  the  system  maintained 
by  the  Foundation.  A  description  of  these  plans,  given 
with  considerable  detail,  is  stated  to  be  a  source  of  some 
important  questions  which  the  report,  however,  leaves 
largely  by  implication  to  determine. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Report  a  number 
of  new  pension  systems  have  been  announced.  The  present 
Report  gives  an  account  of  those  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Brown  University,  and  the  Federated  System  of 
the  English  Universities.  This  last  is  a  superannuation 
system  for  English  universities  and  university  colleges  in 
receipt  of  exchequer  grants  and  includes  in  all  fourteen 
institutions.  The  plan  described  went  into  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1913.  It  is  compulsory  upon  all  members  of 
the  teaching  or  administrative  staff  of  the  institutions  con- 
cerned who  were  appointed  after  that  date  with  a  salary 
equal  to  £300  a  year,  or  to  a  present  member  of  the  stafT 
whose  salary  equal  may  be  hereafter  increased  to  an  amount 
equal  to  €300  a  year.  All  members  of  the  stafTs  of  the  in- 
stitutions holding  office  on  September  29,  1913,  at  a  salary 
equal  to  £160,  with  the  consent  of  their  institution  may  place 
themselves  under  the  scheme.  From  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment or  of  joining  the  scheme  until  the  member  reaches 
the  age  of  sixty,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  deducted 
from  his  salary  a  fixt  per  cent  not  to  exceed  live,  but  no  de- 
duction shall  be  made  on  the  excess  of  any  salary  over 
£1000  a  year.  During  the  same  period  the  institution  shall 
contribute  such  an  amount  as  will  make  the  total  equal 
ten  per  cent  of  the  salary.  In  general,  the  sum  so  contrib- 
uted is  to  be  used  in  paying  the  premiums  upon  a  policy  of 
insurance,  but  in  cases  where  it  seems  desirable,  the  money 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  member,  be  invested  by 
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the  institution  in  the  manner  authorized  by  law  for  the 
investment  of  trust  funds.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
their  colleges,  it  is  added,  are  not  assisted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  any  manner. 

The  Report,  further,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  considera- 
tion of  New  York  municipal  pensions,  a  matter  that  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  special  commission  whose  task  is  a 
possible  unification  of  the  existing  pension  funds  of  New 
York  upon  consistent  principles  and  their  administration 
by  a  central  authority. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  part  of  the  report  is  an  account 
of  the  exchange  of  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States,  which  gives  lists  of  the  ten  American  teachers  as- 
signed for  the  year  under  review  to  Prussan  gymnasia  and 
the  nine  Prussian  teachers  assigned  to  American  schools 
and  colleges,  with  the  institutions  from  which  they  come 
and  where  they  have  been  placed  in  both  countries.  The 
plan  has  already  been  abundantly  approved  by  several  years' 
experience,  and  as  each  succeeding  report  indicates  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  perpetuation. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Foundation  is  continued 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Report  in  the  discussion  in  a  number 
of  separate  chapters  of  current  educational  problems. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  evolution  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments, the  Report  calls  renewed  attention  to  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  articulation  of  high  schools  and 
colleges.  There  is  increasingly  a  greater  insistence  upon 
the  completion  of  the  four-year  high  school  course  for  col- 
lege entrance  and  a  greater  flexibihty  in  the  requirements 
themselves.  In  general,  the  number  of  subjects  that  are 
prescribed  for  college  entrance  is  decreasing.  The  number 
for  which  credit  is  given  is  increasing.  Where  formerly 
all  subjects  were  prescribed,  nearly  all  colleges  now  permit 
some  choice,  either  by  presenting  a  considerable  list  of 
subjects  among  which  a  selection  may  be  made,  or  by  allow- 
ing some  portion  to  be  chosen  with  entire  freedom.  The 
tendency  toward  elevation  and  flexibihty,  continues  the 
Report,  are  working  happily,  too,  in  the  field  of  professional 
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education.  This  is  altogether  an  encouraging  condition, 
where  but  a  few  years  ago  there  was  wide-spread  discourage- 
ment over  the  gap  between  high  school  and  college  that  it 
seemed  well-nigh  impossible  to  bridge  and  was  apparently 
continually  widening.  The  need,  however,  for  further 
improvement  is  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  55  per 
cent  of  the  students  now  in  the  colleges  of  the  country  are 
high  school  graduates. 

The  chapter  on  state  regulation  of  higher  education  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  of  state  activity  with  regard  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  in  the  direction  both  of  the 
state's  control  of  its  own  educational  institutions  and  its 
supervision  of  educational  corporations  supported  by  funds 
which  do  not  come  from  the  public  treasury.  Within  the 
past  year  three  states,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Kansas,  have 
taken  steps  looking  toward  the  administrative  unification 
of  their  state  institutions  of  higher  education.  To  the 
small  number  of  states  that  endeavor  to  safeguard  academic 
degrees,  Michigan  has  been  added  by  the  adoption  of  a 
general  act  which  provides  as  the  condition  of  incorporation 
of  a  college  a  property  qualification  of  $100,000.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  with  six  exceptions, 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  the  report  continues,  the  right  to 
incorporate  colleges  and  universities,  with  the  power  to 
confer  degrees,  except  those  in  medicine,  is  open  to  every- 
body under  a  general  law,  which  rarely  contains  any  re- 
strictions whatever.  "The  pri\'ilege  of  founding  a  univer- 
sity," says  the  Report,  "is  as  freely  accorded  in  most  states 
as  that  of  opening  a  grocery  store,  and  the  university  fre- 
quently has  the  smaller  resources." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  Report  is 
that  on  politics  and  education  in  Iowa,  which  contains  in 
detail  still  another  instance  of  the  irrepressible  conllict 
that  is  bound  to  be  waged  whenever  these  two  opposing 
forces  come  into  administrative  contact.  This  time  the 
seat  of  war  is  the  State  of  Iowa,  where  the  futile  attempt  has 
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been  made  to  coordinate  three  rival  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  each  controlled  by  its  own  board,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State  Teachers  College.  The 
rivalries  of  these  three  institutions,  their  struggles  before 
legislative  committees  and  the  legislature  itself,  and  their 
demands  for  support,  were  reported  upon  in  1908  by  a 
joint  legislative  committee,  appointed  the  preceding  year 
to  investigate  the  management  of  the  charitable,  penal, 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  board  or  commission  be  created  for  arriving 
at  means  to  establish  a  proper  relationship  among  them. 
The  suggestions  of  this  committee  were  not  immediately 
acted  upon,  but,  finally,  in  1909,  a  bill  was  past  providing 
for  a  board  of  nine  members  which  took  over  from  the  ex- 
isting boards  of  trustees  of  the  three  institutions  their  en- 
tire management.  The  board  has  now  had  four  years  of 
history.  During  the  past  year  it  attempted  to  put  into 
effect  a  plan  which  it  had  worked  out  for  the  coordination 
of  the  three  institutions.  The  friends  of  the  institutions, 
however,  in  a  series  of  acts  which  the  report  well  calls  a 
"fight,"  and  by  a  final  appeal  to  the  legislature,  have  com- 
pletely overturned  the  plan  of  the  board  and  for  the  present, 
at  least,  destroyed  its  authority.  The  whole  matter  is 
given  in  detail,  and  the  ultimate  outcome  is,  as  the  Report 
righteously  describes  it,  a  fiasco  and  a  travesty  on  educational 
administration.  The  unbiased  account  of  the  whole  matter 
in  the  report  furnishes  a  text  for  many  a  sermon  on  educa- 
tional disorganization  and  mismanagement,  addrest  in  and 
out  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  not  only  to  the  legislator  in  the 
hght  of  his  fundamental  duty  to  the  state  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  but  to  the  friends  of  educational  institutions 
themselves,  who  should  be  interested  in  a  system  of  educa- 
tion which  without  rivalry  and  waste  should  contribute 
most  beneficially  to  the  public  good. 

The  Report  further  presents  a  study  of  the  financial 
status  of  college  teachers  as  compared  with  the  situation 
presented  in  a  similar  study  pubUshed  five  years  ago.     The 
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ordinary  salary  of  a  full  professor  in  the  institutions  as- 
sociated with  the  Foundation  is  now  S3000.  During  the 
last  five  years  the  salaries  of  instructors  have  risen  by  about 
S80;  those  of  junior  professors  show  a  gain  of  from  Si  20 
to  S225;  those  of  full  professors  show  an  increase  from  Si  25 
to  S350. 

The  Report  concludes  with  a  frank  criticism  of  contem- 
porary college  catalogues.  It  is  a  humiliating  chapter  to 
read,  since  it  shows  in  an  unmistakable  way  how  wholly 
inchoate  and  standardless  the  conditions  of  our  so-called 
higher  education  still  are  when  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
taken  into  consideration.  This,  however,  is  but  one  fact 
that  comes  plainly  to  the  surface.  Not  only  do  too  many 
college  catalogues  show  inadequate  educational  conditions 
in  the  institutions  that  issue  them,  but  a  large  number  of 
them  arc  astonishingly  inadequate  as  a  source  of  information 
of  the  conditions  at  hand,  for  which  purpose  they  are,  of 
course,  fundamentally  intended,  and  some  of  them  offered 
the  canons  of  good  taste  in  the  inclusion  of  material  and  the 
manner  of  its  presentation. 

The  primary  function  of  the  college  catalogue,  it  will 
be  generally  admitted  with  the  report,  is  not  that  of  an 
advertisement.  Its  real  function  is  first  of  all  to  give 
accurate  information  to  the  general  public,  and  particularly 
to  intending  students  and  their  advisers,  as  to  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  the  particular  institution  can  offer. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  college  as  an  educational 
agent,  the  Report  concludes,  the  public  also  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  official  statements  which  it  makes  of  its 
own  work  should  not  only  be  set  forth  in  good  literary  form 
but  that  they  should  be  honestly  and  sincerely  stated. 
"An  honest  college,"  says  the  Report,  "ought  to  be  repre- 
sented by  an  honest  catalogue.  Even  modesty  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  out  of  reach." 

Judged,  however,  upon  the  basis  of  the  literary  form, 
the  clearness,  and  the  honesty  of  their  catalogues,  the  col- 
leges by  and  large  of  the  country  fare  badly,  indeed.  This 
result  comes  about  from  a  number  of  causes.  In  some  cases 
it  is  because  the  advertising  aspect  of  the  catalogue  has  been 
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allowed  to  overshadow  its  primary  purpose;  in  others  it  is 
because  the  catalogue  has  not  received  proper  editorial 
care  and  attention ;  in  many  others  it  is  because  the  catalogue 
is  used  to  set  forth  an  exaggerated  claim  for  advantages 
and  facilities  that  the  college  does  not  possess.  Some  of 
the  examples  of  ill  taste  in  the  inclusion  of  material  and  its 
statement  cited  by  the  Report  would  be  funny  if  they  were 
not  pitiful.  Almost  all  college  catalogues,  summarizes 
the  Report  at  the  end,  need  a  more  definite  aim,  a  more 
rigid  exclusion,  a  more  orderly  arrangement,  a  greater 
condensation,  a  greater  clarity  of  thought,  and  simplicity 
of  style.  It  might  also  have  added  here,  what  has  been 
commented  upon  earHer  in  the  Report,  and  more  careful 
proof-reading.  The  apparently  frank  statement  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  Texas  college:  "It  will  require  four  years 
to  complete  this  ciurse,"  is  probably  due,  the  Report  sur- 
mises, to  the  printer. 

This  whole  chapter  on  college  catalogues  is  thoroly  con- 
vincing, and  even  the  sinners  among  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, of  whom  there  are  many,  will  readily  agree  upon 
the  suggested  plan  of  salvation.  "There  is  at  present  no 
catalogue,"  says  the  Report  with  utter  truthfulness,  "that 
would  not  be  vastly  improved  by  more  careful  editorial 
scrutiny." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is,  like 
the  others  that  have  preceded  it,  a  document  of  the  fore- 
most importance  among  the  educational  documents  of  its 
year  for  its  bearing  upon  present  conditions  in  America 
and  upon  their  whole  future  development.  It  divides 
the  honor  this  year,  to  be  sure,  with  the  separately  issued 
bulletin  on  Education  in  Vermont,  which  is,  however, 
but  a  supplementary  part  of  it.  From  year  to  year,  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  gains  in  breadth  of  scrutiny  and 
in  the  authoritativeness  of  its  conclusions,  and  the  Report, 
as  its  official  record,  becomes  more  and  more  a  document  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  understanding  and  solution  of  otu* 
educational  problems. 

WiLi,iAM  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


VII 
REVIEWS 

University  control— By  J.   McKeen  Catteul.     Xew  York.      The   Science 
Press.     191.^      484  p.     S2.00. 

The  assignment  of  this  book  to  the  writer  for  notice  is 
accompanied  by  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Review 
for  "a  candid  examination  of  the  volume  with  a  view  to 
emphasizing  any  points  of  strength  that  it  may  have  rather 
than  its  obvious  weaknesses."  It  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  comply  hterally  with  this  request  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  to  the  reader  a  fair  impression  of  a  volume  which 
its  editor  plainly  wishes  to  have  judged  important.  The 
preface  states  that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  an  effort 
for  construction  and  not  an  exhibition  of  complaint 
and  criticism.  The  reviewer  is  bound  to  say  that  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  his  mind  is  that  complaint  and 
criticism  arc  pretty  successful  in  crowding  out,  or  at  least 
in  hiding  from  view,  any  very  helpful  efforts  toward  con- 
structive suggestion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  major  part  of  the  book  is  a  more 
or  less  monotonous  wail  that  academic  teachers  are  not  paid 
enough ;  that  they  are  not  free  to  do  as  they  like  with  their 
own  time  and  effort;  that  they  do  not  have  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  funds  of  the  institution  which  they  at  the  moment 
serve,  and  that  in  general  they  are  opprcst  and  supprcst, 
in  part  by  a  whole  series  of  social  and  educational  fatalities 
and  in  part  by  boards  of  lay  trustees  and  by  domineering 
college  and  university  presidents.  Conditions  in  other 
lands  are  supposed  to  be  happier  than  those  prevailing  here, 
and  in  apparently  bUssful  ignorance  of  what  those  conditions 
are,  they  are  pointed  to  time  and  again  as  worthy  of  importa- 
tion and  imitation.  If  the  book  were  a  sincere  and  good- 
tempered  argument  that  the  j)lace  of  the  scholar  and  teacher 
in  the  American  democracy  should  be  more  honored  and 
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more  influential  than  it  is,  that  greater  sums  should  be 
available  for  higher  instruction  and  research,  and  that  the 
productive  scholar  should  be  set  free  to  lead  his  own  life 
as  largely  as  possible,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find 
any  fault  with  it.  It  would  still,  however,  be  necessary  to 
point  out  that  human  nature  remains  human,  that  economic 
problems  remain  problems,  and  that  social  and  political 
perplexities  remain  perplexities  even  when  they  affect 
only  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  In  other  words, 
so  far  as  the  contributors  to  this  volume  are  striving  toward 
academic  perfection  and  happiness,  they  are  engaged  in 
a  commendable  undertaking.  Where  they  seem  to  the 
writer  to  fail  is  in  their  knowledge  of  facts,  in  their  grasp 
of  conditions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  their  implied 
if  not  always  suggested  remedies.  The  writer  has  spent 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  a  reasonably  long  life  in  American 
colleges  and  universities.  He  has  never  experienced,  nor 
has  he  ever  seen,  any  of  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
that  are  so  freely  recounted  and  exploited  in  this  volume. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  not  infrequently  heard  of  their  existence 
elsewhere,  but  a  little  judicious  and  dispassionate  inquiry 
into  the  real  facts,  as  compared  with  those  publicly  alleged, 
has  usually  put  a  different  face  upon  what  were  at  first 
ugly  rumors. 

A  rather  careful  examination  of  the  methods  and  condi- 
tions of  university  control  in  various  lands  has  led  the  writer 
to  the  clear  conclusion  that  American  methods  and  Amer- 
ican conditions  are  far  in  advance  of  those  existing  in  Ger- 
many, in  France,  in  Great  Britain  or  indeed  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  In  those  countries  this  fact  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  and  American  methods  and  conditions 
are  pointed  to  as  models  of  what  they  would  gladly  intro- 
duce at  home.  The  literally  stupendous  development  and 
influence  of  the  American  colleges  and  universities  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  methods  of  control  that  prevail  therein. 
Their  development  and  their  influence  are  constantly  grow- 
ing, while  those  of  the  European  universities,  particularly 
in  Germany,  are  steadily  declining.     The  German  universi- 
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ties  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory  from  about  1830  to 
about  1S90.  If  they  have  made  any  advance  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  it  is  certainly  not  perceptible.  The 
universities  of  France,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
metropolitan  institution  at  Paris,  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  \'igor,  in  productive  scholarship  or  in  influence  on  the 
body  politic  with  the  American  universities,  whether  eastern 
or  western.  Exhibition  of  real  university  activity  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  is  hampered  and  checked  at  every  turn 
by  the  methods  of  organization  and  control  which  there 
pre\-ail.  What  they  are  able  to  accomplish  in  research  is 
done  in  spite  of  their  organizaiion  and  not  because  of  it. 
There  are  signs  that  the  new  provincial  universities  of  Eng- 
land will  approximate  to  the  American  type.  It  will  be 
worth  while  watching  them  during  the  next  decade. 

One  common  fallacy  underlies  pretty  much  the  whole 
of  the  volume  under  review;  that  is,  the  assumption  that 
a  man  who  chooses  for  himself  an  academic  career  and  who 
embarks  upon  it,  is  thereafter  to  be  treated  as  a  privileged 
person  and  is  to  suffer  no  control,  or  bear  any  responsibility 
except  from  and  toward  those  following  the  same  path 
that  he  has  chosen  to  tread.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  academic  exhibition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  organization.  It  is  absurd  on  its  face  and  it  contradicts 
both  the  history  of  universities  and  all  other  human  ex- 
perience. The  assumption  appears  to  be  that  men  who 
have  chosen  an  academic  career  are  to  have  handed  over 
to  them,  either  by  the  state  or  by  the  managers  of  an  en- 
dowed trust,  a  sum  of  money  which  they  themselves 
consider  adequate,  to  do  with  as  they  choose.  Merely 
to  state  this  assumption  is  to  show  it  to  be  in  flat  conflict 
with  common  sense.  Whenever  anything  of  this  kind 
has  been  tried,  even  on  a  small  scale,  the  result  has  been 
at  the  best  stagnation,  and  at  the  worst  scandal.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  such  a  proceeding  is  for- 
bidden by  law. 

The  strongest  points  in  American  university  organiza- 
tion are  precisely  those  that  are  sneered  at  and  attacked 
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in  these  pages.  The  lay  board  of  trustees  holding  and  deal- 
ing with  a  fund  on  strictly  business  principles  is  far  superior 
to  the  method  of  pulling  and  hauUng  with  official  bodies 
for  subventions  which  goes  on  under  some  systems  of  uni- 
versity administration.  The  choice  by  the  lay  board  of 
trustees  of  a  president  who  shall  be  charged  with  large 
responsibilities  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  entire 
institution  rather  than  any  one  of  its  parts,  is  a  system  greatly 
to  be  preferred  either  to  the  bureaucratic  control  which 
exists  in  Germany  and  in  France,  or  to  the  control  b}-  Uttle 
groups  of  especially  industrious  academic  poHticians  which 
is  so  often  complained  of  at  Oxford  and  at   Cambridge. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  president  of  a  college 
or  university  should  be  chosen  by  the  faculty  than  by  the 
students,  the  alumni,  the  janitorial  force  or  by  the  body  of 
living  benefactors.  The  president  is  not  president  of  the 
faculty,  but  is  president  of  the  college  or  the  university 
as  the  case  may  be.  Moreover,  the  history  of  American 
universities  proves  that  every  great  movement  forward 
has  come  either  from  the  lay  board  of  trustees  or  from  the 
president.  Not  infrequently  these  forward  movements 
have  actually  been  impeded  and  not  assisted  by  the  academic 
teachers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  any  contributor 
to  this  volume  whether  he  thinks  that  the  HarA'ard  College 
faculty  would  ever  have  done  for  Harvard  what  President 
Eliot  persuaded  all  the  various  elements  of  Harvard  to 
follow  him  in  doing;  or  whether  the  little  group  of  eminent 
men  who  formed  the  first  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity would  ever  have  developed  in  that  institution  the  spirit 
and  the  methods  which  President  Oilman  led  the  way  in 
establishing.     To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  American  university  presi- 
dent is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  one  which  has  been 
pointed  out — I  think,  by  the  editor  of  this  Review — namely, 
that  the  college  or  university  president  is  an  official  set 
apart  in  a  democratic  state  to  represent  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  of  culture  as  a  whole,  and  that  one  of  his  chief 
functions  is  to  represent  education   and   culture  as  such, 
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and  not  merely  some  special  field  of  scholarl}-  achievement, 
before  the  pubUc.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  lay  board  of 
trustees  will  never  disappear  until  business  methods  and 
unselfishness  are  abandoned  in  the  transaction  of  um\ersity 
business.  It  is  equally  safe  to  say  that  the  college  and  uni- 
versity president  will  not  disappear  so  long  as  leadership 
exists  among  men  and  the  cause  of  education  requires  a 
spokesman.  To  call  either  the  lay  board  of  trustees  or  the 
university  president  undemocratic  is  an  unintelligent 
trifling  with  words. 

If  every  conceivable  form  of  abuse  mentioned  or  described 
in  this  book  had  occurred  or  could  occur  at  any  one  institu- 
tion, its  lot  would  be  sad  indeed.  vSuch  abuses  as  do  occur 
are  perpetrated,  we  fancy,  rather  bj-  professors  toward 
presidents  and  by  trustees  toward  presidents  than  vice 
versa.  Indeed  if  the  preponderance  of  evidence  means 
anything,  it  means  that  the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  pre- 
vailing American  system  of  university  control  is  not  the 
professors  or  the  trustees,  but  the  president.  A  statistical 
study  of  the  length  of  service  of  American  college  and  uni- 
versit)-  presidents  would  show  that,  taking  all  sorts  of  insti- 
tutions into  account,  the  occupation  is  what  the  insurance 
men  call  an  "extra-hazardous"  one.  This  is  not  true, 
of  course,  of  the  old,  well-established  institutions  which 
have  long  since  made  good  traditions.  We  question  very 
much  whether  in  any  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  type 
it  would  be  possible  for  what  is  here  called  "presidential 
autocracy"  to  exist.  President  Eliot  is  stated  to  have  been 
rather  peremptory  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  dealing 
with  members  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College,  but  if 
so  his  action  was  never  jjublicly  contested  in  any  way  that 
has  come  to  the  writer's  notice. 

In  every  American  institution  of  the  highest  class  and 
type  the  interests  of  professors  are  sohcitously  guarded. 
Their  tenure  is  the  most  secure  in  the  world,  even  if  their 
compensation  is  frequently  inadequate;  and  for  the  past 
half  century  there  has  been  in  the  public  at  large  a  growing 
respect  fur  the  university  teacher  and  scholar  and  an  in- 
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creasing  deference  to  his  opinions  and  views.  At  no  time 
in  history  has  the  career  of  an  American  university  teacher 
been  so  attractive  as  now,  and  never  has  it  drawn  toward 
itself  so  large  a  number  of  the  best  type  of  young  men. 
One  who  reads  the  book  under  review  without  any  dis- 
crimination would  get  a  very  dismal  and  repelling  picture 
of  American  university  life.  It  would  be  supposed  that 
from  a  career  described  as  so  repellent  and  so  slavish,  men 
would  at  least  recoil  even  if  they  did  not  resign  to  seek  a 
Uv^lihood  elsewhere.  So  far  as  has  been  observed,  however, 
this  recoiling  and  particularly  this  resigning  do  not  happen. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  those  contributors 
to  this  volume  who  have  signed  their  names  are 
exploiting  their  idiosyncrasies  and,  in  several  cases  known 
to  us,  their  personal  grievances.  Those  who  do  not  sign 
their  names  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  nebulous  in  re- 
lating their  experiences.  When  not  nebulous,  they  appear 
to  be  quite  unfamiHar  with  the  actual  administration  of 
universities  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  If  it  were 
possible,  we  should  like  to  see  just  one  university  organized 
and  conducted  as  the  theories  contained  in  this  volume  would 
have  it.  We  should  not  be  greatly  surprized  to  find  the 
remains  of  such  a  university  safely  enshrined  in  the  freak 
department  of  a  natural  history  museum  before  a  full  gen- 
eration had  past. 


A  new  field  of  knowledge  and  interest  is  opened  up  by 
Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  and  Yoshio  Mikami  in  their 
History  of  Japanese  mathematics.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
greatest  mathematical  classics  of  India  and  some  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Arabs  have  been  known  to  Western 
scholars,  but  only  in  recent  years  has  the  mathematical 
work  done  in  China  and  Japan  been  uncovered  and  made 
known.  Students  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  and 
teachers  of  mathematics  generally,  who  wish  to  rise  above 
the  routine  of  teaching  will  do  well  to  look  over  this  in- 
teresting survey  of  a  hitherto  unknown  field.  (Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1914.     288  p.     $3.00.) 
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An  odd  book  which  has  in  it  a  quantity  of  information 
that  appeals  to  others  than  technical  musicians  is  Music 
notation  and  terminology  by  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens 
of  Oberlin  College.  Here  one  may  see  how  the  symbols 
of  music  developed  and  were  applied,  and  how  they  may  be 
read  to  increase  the  understanding,  even  of  a  layman,  of 
written  music.  (New  York:  A.  vS.  Barnes  Company, 
1914.     168  p.     Si. 50.) 

In  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  angc- 
wandte  Psychologic  Fritz  Giese  offers  a  comprehensive  and 
thorogoing  study  entitled  Das  j'reie  litcrarische  Schaffen  bei 
Kindcrn  und  J ugcndlichen .  It  is  astonishing  what  an 
amount  of  material  he  has  been  able  to  bring  together  and 
how  cleverly  it  is  interpreted  for  the  use  of  the  student  of 
child  nature  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  practical  teacher. 
(Leipzig:   Johann  A.  Barth,  1914.      220  +  242  p.      M  14.) 

Teachers  of  French  will  be  interested  in  seeing  a  pamphlet 
and  set  of  blank  forms  entitled  The  French  verb  by  Professors 
William  A.  Nitze  and  Ernest  H.  Wilkins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  pamphlet  and  forms  are  pedagogic  de- 
xnces  based  upon  the  not  very  well-founded  notion  that 
most  American  students  of  French  vizualizc  the  French 
verb,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  giving  a  local  arrangement 
in  memory  to  the  several  tenses  and  forms,  and  the  result 
is  a  rather  bizarre  treatment  of  an  interesting  and  difficult 
subject.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1914. 
40  p.     32c.,  set  of  blanks  25c.) 

The  admirable  series  of  educational  works  known  as 
Internationale  Bibliothek  fiir  Piidagogik  has  just  received 
an  important  addition  in  the  volume  by  W.  Hcnz,  an  in- 
structor at  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Ham- 
burg, entitled  Die  menschliche  Siimme  und  Sprachc.  The 
author  has  made  a  vigorous  and  very  complete  application 
of  physiological  and  ])sychical  knowledge  to  educational 
practise.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  a 
more  thoro  study  of  what  perhaps  may  be  described  as  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  the  spoken  word.     This  is 
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not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  prolonged  or  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  the  book  which  is  heartily  commended  to  the 
attention  of  serious  students  of  psychology  and  education. 
(Altenburg:  Oskar  Bonde,  1913.     390  p.) 

The  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  comes  to  us  in  a  new  and,  on  the  whole,  an 
improved  dress.  The  changed  binding  breaks  the  uniform 
appearance  of  a  set  of  these  invaluable  volumes,  tho  the 
change  in  appearance  is  we  think  for  the  better.  We  wish 
as  much  could  be  said  for  the  contents;  but  unfortunately 
for  some  years  past  the  papers  and  addresses  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  have  steadily  declined 
in  knowledge,  in  power  and  in  grip  on  fundamental  princi- 
ples. The  coveted  platform  of  the  Association  has  been 
used  too  much  to  advertise  certain  not  very  well  informed 
individuals  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  that  sort 
of  notoriety  which  they  mistake  for  fame.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  are  better  than  they 
used  to  be  except  in  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  years. 
The  giants  who  used  to  attend  the  winter  meetings  of  the 
Department  and  to  contribute  not  only  personality  but 
high  philosophy  to  the  debates,  are  either  no  longer  Uving 
or  have  withdrawn  from  active  participation.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  ambitious  group  of  young  men  have  come  forward 
who  have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  listening  to  and 
who  say  it  pretty  well. 

We  gather  from  a  reading  of  the  volume  that  the  wave  of 
poHtical  machination  which  swept  over  the  Association 
some  years  ago  to  its  sorry  undoing,  has  spent  its  force  and 
that  the  busybodies  who  want  to  hold  office  and  make 
mischief  are  turning  their  attention  elsewhere.  (Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  1913.     827  p.) 

Miss  Annie  L.  Jessup,  director  of  sewing  in  the  New 
York  public  schools,  has  long  been  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  women  who  have  been  adapting  the  various  processes 
of  garment-cutting  and  garment-making  to  the  needs  and 
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possibilities  of  vocational  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools.  In  her  Sewing  book  she  has  brought  together  a 
complete  series  of  instructions  for  those  processes  with 
admirable  illustrations  and  an  interesting  selection  of  ma- 
terial upon  which  the  children  may  work.  Wherever  girls 
are  being  taught  the  art  of  sewing  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  this  book  of  Miss  Jessup's  will  be  found 
highly  useful.  (New  York:  The  Butterick  Company, 
1914.      120  p.     50  c.) 

Lord  Haldane  has  written  an  introduction  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally important  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  of  Munich,  which  are  now  appearing  in  an  English 
dress  with  the  title  The  schools  and  the  nation.  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  has  proved  by  practical  results  how  urban 
education  may  be  developed  and  coordinated  with  urban 
industry,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  words  of  counsel  and 
advice  are  more  helpful  than  his.  (London:  The  Mac- 
Millan  Company,   1914.     345  p.     $1.60.) 

Tlw  theory  and  practice  of  argumentation  and  debate  by 
Assistant  Professor  Ketcham  of  Ohio  State  University  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  already  large  Hterature  dealing 
with  oral  and  written  argument.  The  material  is  well 
chosen  and  exceptionally  well  ordered.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,   1914.     366  p.     Si. 25.) 

For  little  children  a  good  reading  book  that  will  lead 
them  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  nature  and  in  man's 
relation  to  it,  is  How  wan  conquered  nature,  by  Minnie  J. 
Reynolds.  The  author's  style  is  simple  and  direct  and  the 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  arouse  and  to  hold  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1914.      246  p.     40C.) 

The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  has  established  u 
bureau  of  school  information  (Kgl.  Preussischen  Auskunfts- 
stelie  fiir  Sclnihvesen),  which  will  be  opened  on  April  i, 
1913.  Dr.  Kiiilnick  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
and  will  publish  an  annual  yearbook  under  the  title  of 
Jahrbuch    dcr    Koniglich-Preussischen     Auskunjtsstelle    jiir 
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Schulwesen.  The  first  issue  will  appear  in  November  of 
this  year  and  will  include  all  manner  of  information  con- 
cerning school  matters,  such  as  is  not  readily  accessible  in 
other  official  or  non-official  publications.  Each  volume 
will  contain  at  least  320  pages.  Persons  who  are  desirous 
of  securing  information  about  German  schools  or  school 
systems  are  referred  to  the  new  bureau,  which  will  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  answer  any  questions  concerning 
these  matters. 

The  popularity  of  Professor  Wilhs  M.  West's  Ancient 
world  has  led,  we  are  glad  to  see,  to  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  new  and  revised  edition.  (Boston;  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  1913.     667  p.     $1.50.) 

Another  history  book  that  will  be  useful  on  a  teacher's 
desk  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  reference  library  is  A  handbook 
of  English  political  history,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  D. 
Acland  and  Professor  Cyril  Ransome.  This  is  the  kind 
of  book  that  was  once  familiar  in  Germany  and  to  which  one 
tvu-ns  to  be  refreshed  as  to  names,  dates  and  numerous 
events.  It  is  very  accurate  and  complete.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1913.     391  p.     $1.00.) 

We  have  found  evidence  of  genuine  poetical  feeling  and 
wide  reading  in  The  sonnets  of  William  Shakespeare,  by  the 
Comtesse  de  Chambrun.  The  subject  is  a  tempting  one 
and  not  now  approached  for  the  first  time,  but  the  scholarly 
and  widely  read  woman  who  has  undertaken  this  treatment 
of  it  has  been  markedly  successful.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  276  p.     $1.75.) 

An  old  friend  appears  in  a  new  dress  in  the  volume  en- 
titled Hazliit  on  English  literature,  edited  by  Professor  Zeitlin 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  admirable  critical 
essays,  so  well  known  a  century  ago,  are  now  little  read 
and  we  are  most  happy  to  see  this  new  emphasis  laid  upon 
them.  (Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  1913. 
441  p.     $1.25.) 
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A  very  practical  and  workmanlike  little  book  is  French 
prose  composiiion,  by  Assistant  Professor  Fontaine  of 
Columbia  University.  It  is  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1913.  119  p. 
S3-50.) 

The  fruit  of  the  recent  visit  to  America  of  Dr.  Max  Walter, 
of  Frankfurt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  First  German  reader, 
edited  by  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Krause  of  the  Jamaica  High  School, 
New  York  City.  This  reading-book  illustrates  Dr.  Walter's 
well-known  method  and  deserves  a  hearty  reception  by 
teachers  of  German  in  America.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1913.     167  p.     90  cents.) 

There  are  few  more  agreeable  writers  on  college  problems 
than  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
in  his  new  volume  entitled  The  American  college  he  has 
treated  a  number  of  interesting  topics  well  and  delightfully. 
What  he  writes  about  the  college  president  is  judicious  and 
based  upon  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  experience. 
Wc  doubt  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  statistics  quoted, 
especially  as  to  salaries  of  some  of  the  officers  of  instruction ; 
but  as  these  are  taken  from  the  usual  sources  the  author 
is  not  to  be  blamed.  (New  York:  Piatt  &  Peck  Company, 
1914.     294  p.     $2.00.) 

A  fine  study  of  morality  that  is  wide  in  scope  and  well 
executed  is  provided  in  the  volume  entitled  The  science  of 
happiness  by  Jean  Finot,  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  Portuguese  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1914.     333  p.     $1.75.) 

A  pretty  wide  and  thoro  study  of  hygienic  conditions  in 
school  is  to  be  found  in  The  hygiene  oj  the  school  child  by 
Associate  Professor  Tcrman  of  Stanford  University.  The 
author's  purpose  is  to  put  in  shape  for  use  In'  the  ordinary 
teacher  the  fundamental  principles  of  child  hygiene  and 
those  of  school  hygiene.  He  has  succeeded  exceptionally 
well.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1914.  417  p. 
^1.65.) 
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Professor  Charles  A.  Beard  of  Columbia  University  has  a 
fatally  fluent  pen.  His  latest  book  entitled  Contemporary 
American  History  which  deals  with  the  political  events  since 
1877  is  mere  journalism  and  hardly  worth  the  doing.  His 
earlier  books  were  scholarly  and  on  a  higher  plane,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  he  will  re- 
turn to  his  more  thorogoing  mode  of  treatment.  The  pres- 
ent book  was  done  so  hastily  that  even  its  facts  are  inac- 
curate. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  informa- 
tion comes  from,  given  on  page  383,  that  Mr.  Taft  received 
fifteen  electoral  votes  for  president  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tions of  191 2.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
397  p.     $1.50.) 

Turning  from  history  to  literature  we  come  upon  a  really 
charming  volume  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Gayley  of  the 
University  of  California  entitled  Beaumont  the  dramatist. 
This  is  a  book  of  genuine  and  scholarly  interpretation  and 
we  welcome  it  the  more  cordially  because  of  the  mass  of 
superficial  writing  that  is  being  prest  upon  the  pubUc  in 
various  departments  of  literature.  (New  York :  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  1914.     445  p.     $2.00.) 

The  perennial  subject  of  freshman  English  is  exception- 
ally well  treated  in  a  manual  entitled  Freshman  English  by 
T.  B.  Young  and  Assistant  Professor  Carl  Young  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  any 
better  book  in  this  already  well  ploughed  field.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,   1914.     679  p.     $^.25.) 

Assistant  Professor  Blount  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  in  her  volume  entitled  Intensive  studies  in  American 
literature  has  made  a  book  which  is  intended  to  cause 
teachers  in  American  literature  to  dig  a  little  bit  and  to  get 
behind  the  language  to  find  the  thought  and  the  meaning 
of  the  various  allusions.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1914.     331  p.     $1.10.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
A  Document  Con-  We  commend  a  careful  study  of  the  following 
rdTnis^ratloT'*^  '^"^''  °^  resignation,  written  by  former 
President  Bowman  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  to  those  persons  in  this  and  other  countries  who 
are  sincerely  seeking  light  on  the  question  as  to  how  uni- 
versity administration  may  be  assisted  and  improved. 

To  the  lou'd  .SUili-  Bmtrd  of  Educalion: 

Gentlemen : 

By  this  letter  I  submit  to  you  my  resignation  as  President  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  to  take  effect  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Some  ex- 
planation of  this  action  is  due  to  you  and  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  I'niversity.     Such  explanation  follows: 

At  the  mectinK  of  your  Board,  held  at  Cedar  Falls.  March  i  ith.  you  con- 
sidered in  executive  .session  a  number  of  administrative  mailers  concerning 
the  I'niversity.  Among  other  things  at  that  time  you  dismisl  a  professor 
of  the  I'niversity  without  a  hearing  and  without  the  knowledge  or  advice  of 
the  chief  executive  of  the  institution.  Whether  or  not  the  facts,  if  you  had 
them,  warranted  the  professor's  dismissal  is  not  now  the  issue  to  which  I 
call  your  attention;  and  I  pass  over  for  the  moment  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
professor  himself  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  I  can  not  avoid  the  inference  that 
your  action  is  deliberately  intended  to  express  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  I'niversity. 

Before  I  came  to  the  University  in  191 1.  I  asked  you  in  writing  to  consider 
thoroly  the  step  you  proposed;  it  was  for  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  I  was 
the  man  for  the  place  and  I  called  your  attention  to  this  fact.  As  part  of  the 
terms  on  which  I  Anally  accepted  the  ix)sition  you  agreed  in  writing  thai  all 
recommendations  for  appointment  and  for  dismissal  in  the  University  should 
come  thru  my  office  to  your  Board.  This  is  the  procedure  in  any  well-governed 
university.  .At  that  time,  also,  I  asked  explicitly  that  if  at  any  time  you  should 
feel  that  you  would  be  more  comfortable  with  another  man  in  my  position, 
you  express  to  me  frankly  that  feeling;  and  I  stated  that  I  would,  then,  with 
good  will,  promptly  retire.     To  this,  also,  you  agreed. 

I  can  not  but  regret  that  when  the  time  came  to  act  under  this  agreement, 
you  did  not  do  so,  frankly  and  honorably.  You  had  only  to  ask  for  my 
resignation  to  receive  it  at  once.  The  course  you  adopted  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  is  unworthy  of  yourselves,  unjust  to  me,  and  involves  a  still 
more  serious  injustice  to  another  man  whose  case  should  have  been  considered 
on  its  merits  after  pro|)er  hearing  and  investigation,  and  not  entirely  sub- 
ordinated, as  I  believe  it  was,  to  the  evident  desire  to  raise,  quite  needlessly, 
a  piTsonal  issue  Ijetwcen  your  Board  and  myself. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  this  point,  however.  Interpreting  your 
action  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  intended,  and  conforming  on  my  own  part 
to  the  understanding  on  which  I  came  here,  I  willingly  withdraw  from  a  position 
which  I  accepted  only  at  j-our  earnest  solicitation  and  which  I  have  no  desire 
to  retain  unless  I  can  demand  and  receive  your  entire  support.  I  do  this 
with  the  less  regret  because  as  I  recall  the  issues  which  have  arisen  between 
us  and  which  have  led  to  your  present  attitude,  I  am  as  firmly  as  ever  con- 
vinced that  the  ideals  and  policies  which  I  have  held  for  the  University  during 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years  have  been  right  and  educationally  sound; 
that  no  single  instance  of  personal  politics  or  self-seeking  on  my  own  part 
has  contributed  to  our  differences;  and  that  if  you  had  chosen  to  give  me  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  working  out  these  ideals  and  policies  they  would 
have  justified  themselves  in  ample  measure  by  the  results. 

If  it  were  possible  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  significance  of  your  action 
in  its  relation  to  myself,  my  course  would  still  be  the  same.  No  man  can 
be  held  accountable  for  his  responsibility  unless  his  authority  is  respected, 
or  for  his  policies  unless  he  is  given  a  free  hand  to  carry  them  out.  This 
principle  is  recognized  in  all  well-governed  colleges  and  universities,  as  it  is 
in  every  well-organized  business.  The  efficient  government  of  this  University 
on  any  other  basis  is  impossible,  and  I  could  not  be  a  party  to  so  hopeless  an 
experiment  even  if  it  were  your  desire  that  I  should. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  G.  Bowman 


A  Case  in  Those  devotees  of  the  maxim  omne  ignotum 
Germany  ^^,^  magnifico  who  are  asking  American  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  to  adopt  European  ad- 
ministrative methods  should  not  overlook  the  facts  con- 
cerning what  is  called  in  Germany  "der  Fall  Jastrow." 
It  appears  from  the  Hochschul-Nachrichteu  that  Professor 
Jastrow,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Commercial 
High  School  in  Beriin,  since  its  foundation,  and  who  had 
served  as  its  rector,  was  roughly  dismist  from  service  under 
not  very  creditable  circumstances.  Both  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  student  body  of  the  Commercial  High  School 
have  exprest  themselves  emphatically  and  energetically  in 
support  of  Professor  Jastrow,  and  they  point  to  the  violation 
in  his  case  of  the  principle  of  freedom  in  teaching. 

We  had  rather  been  given  to  understand  that  this  sort 
of  thing  did  not  happen  in  Germany,  but  only  in  America 
where  university  trustees  and  universit}'  presidents  exist. 
Can  it  by  any  possibility  be  that  human  nature  is  pretty 
much  the  same  the  world  over,  and  that  it  rises  superior 
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to  all  forms  and  systems  when  it  undertakes  to  manifest 
itself? 


Attendance  at  Ger-  'file  entire  attendance  of  matriculated  stu- 
man  Universities  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  tweutv-one  German  universities 
during  the  Winter  Semester  of  191 4,  according  to  the 
statistics  contained  in  the  Dciitschcr  Uuivcrsitdt-KalciiJar, 
which  is  just  at  hand,  was  59,601,  of  whom  3,686  are  women. 
The  largest  registration  was  at  Berlin,  which  had  a  total  of 
9,593;  the  smallest  was  at  Rostock,  with  914.  Of  the 
whole  number,  54.586  were  from  the  various  German  states; 
4,427  were  from  other  European  countries;  588  were  from 
America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  Russia,  as  usual, 
has  the  largest  representation  among  foreign  students, 
with  a  total  of  2,252.  From  America,  including  l)oth 
North  and  South  America,  between  which  no  distinction 
in  the  statistics  is  made,  there  were  altogether  348  students, 
over  half  of  whom,  175,  were  at  Berlin.  The  registration 
by  faculties  was  in  theology,  5842 ;  in  law,  10,987 ;  in  medi- 
cine, 16,642;  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  which  is  in- 
variably the  largest,  26,130.  Women  students,  who  are 
also  included  in  these  last  figures,  are  grouped  under  the 
four  faculties  as  follows :  theolog>',  1 1 ;  law,  93 ;  medicine, 
892;  philosophy,  2690.  In  addition  to  the  matriculated 
students  there  were  enrolled  at  the  various  uni\crsitics  as 
auditors  5,458,  of  whom  4,003  were  men  and  1,455  ^^'^^r^ 
women.  This  brings  the  entire  student  attendance  at  the 
German  universities  for  this  particular  semester  up  to  no 
less  than  65,059  individuals. 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  oflBce 
of  publication.  The  printed  label,  containing  the  address  to  which 
each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include  the 
date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  Review. 
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COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS 

IN   GERMAN 

THE   WRITTEN   TEST^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,  held  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  December,  1898, 
a  committee  of  twelve  of  its  members  presented  a  report 
on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  which  in  its  field  has 
become  a  sort  of  pedagogical  classic.  In  this  report  funda- 
mental principles  and  the  relative  merits  of  different  meth- 
ods and  aims  were  discust,  courses  of  study  were  mapped 
out  and  some  sample  examinations  were  given  for  college 
entrance.  The  committee  modestly  disclaimed  that  these 
were  to  be  taken  as  anything  but  suggestions  and  expressly 
declared  that  one  important  phase  of  modern  language  in- 
struction— namely  the  oral  side — could  not  be  tested  in  that 
way  at  all.  Sample  questions  were  offered  for  an  elementary, 
an  intermediate  and  an  advanced  examination,  correspond- 
ing roughly  to  two,  three  and  four  years  of  preparation, 
respectively.  These  papers  consisted  of  three  distinct 
parts:  (i)  a  passage  in  German  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
Ush;  (2)  some  questions  on  formal  grammar  and  syntax; 
(3)  some  English  sentences  in  connected  or  disconnected 
form  to  be  translated  into  German.  The  advanced  paper 
also  asked  for  explanations  of  words  to  be  given  in  German, 
for  a  German  paraphrase  of  a  piece  in  verse  and  fifteen  to 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Modem  Language  Conference  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  28  and  29,  1913. 
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twenty  lines  of  original  German  composition.  Un  this 
model  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board 
and  those  of  the  difTerent  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  constructed  down  to  the  present  time,  except  for  a 
few  isolated  instances. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  attacks'  have  been 
made  on  this  conventional  form  either  on  the  score  of  too 
great  difliculty  or  on  the  ground  of  not  taking  any  cognizance 
of  the  advance  made  in  modern  language  instruction  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

If  an  examination  paper  has  no  other  raison  d'etre  than 
simply  to  test  a  candidate's  proficiency  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject, then  these  strictures  seem  more  or  less  academic. 
Within  certain  rational  limits  an  experienced  examiner  can 
tell  by  almost  any  written  test  whether  a  pupil  is  sufficiently 
prepared  or  not.  Allowances  one  way  or  the  other  can  be 
made  by  striking  a  general  average.  A  student  who  has 
an  inadequate  reading  vocabulary,  who  does  not  know  his 
word-order,  his  verb-forms  or  adjective  and  noun  endings, 
will  be  found  out  with  one  test  as  well  as  another.  No 
candidate  probably  was  rejected  in  the  past,  who  deserved 
to  pass  and  no  injustice  was  done. 

But  most  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  still  look 
upon  the  college  entrance  examinations  as  a  practical 
measure  of  achievement,  even  tho  they  realize  full  well 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  will  ever  go  to 
college;  nor  do  the  best  of  them  simply  have  the  passing 
of  an  examination  in  mind  in  their  teachirtg.  Lookt  at 
from  this  i)oint  of  view,  i.  e.,  as  a  stimulative  goal  to  the 
teacher,  the  examination  requires  the  highest  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner  and  occasionally  fails  of  its  purpose. 

A  paper  that  is  too  hard  is  discouraging  to  the  conscien- 
tious teacher  and  demoralizing  to  the  inefficient,  tho  it  must 
be  observed  that  mere  difficulty  is  not  a  fault  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  old  type  of  examination.     It  is  due  generally 

'  M.  M.  SkiniK-r,  Aspects  of  German  teaching  in  America.  Kducatioiial 
Uevicw,  41,  J4-41.  January,  191 1.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  114  1411. 
1911. 
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to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  of  what  can  fairly 
be  expected  of  the  secondary  schools  and  to  a  failure  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  previous  years,  or  often — para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound — to  too  low  a  standard  of  actual 
attainment.  Many  have  a  notion  that  since  sixty  per  cent 
is  a  very  low  passing  mark,  the  questions  must  be  made 
harder,  instead  of  proceeding  along  more  pedagogical 
lines  and  marking  with  greater  severity.  One  may  rate  a 
performance  like  this:  ihr,  ihrer,  euch,  euch  an^-thing  from 
o  to  75  on  a  scale  of  100,  according  to  one's  standard.  Ex- 
aminers are  too  much  inclined  to  mark  on  a  purely  mathe- 
matical scale  without  taking  into  consideration  the  grave- 
ness  of  the  mistakes.  A  candidate  who  writes  on  the  ele- 
mentary examination,  der  guter  Mann  ist  im  Hause,  really 
deserves  nothing  for  the  whole  sentence;  a  general  igno- 
rance of  adjective  declension  ought  alone  to  be  sufficient 
to  disquaUfy  him.  Alas,  how  far  we  are  from  such  ideal 
conditions!  It  is  precisely  an  excessive  difficulty  of  the 
questions  which  militates  against  such  a  happy  consumma- 
tion. 

The  charge  that  the  examinations  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  made  in  modern  language  teaching,  is 
more  serious,  because  it  strikes  at  their  very  character. 

What  has  been  this  advance?  As  far  as  the  writer  is  in 
a  position  to  judge,  it  has  consisted  largely  in  devising 
more  practical  means  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve.  Pronunciation,  the  spoken 
word,  the  imitative  over  against  the  logical  processes,  the 
acquisition  of  everyday  forms  of  expression,  the  use  of  Ger- 
man originals,  thoroly  mastered  first,  as  the  basis  of  German 
composition,  the  retelling  of  German  models  in  free  repro- 
duction, the  interpretation  of  German  as  German,  the  dis- 
countenancing of  an  abstract  logical  treatment  of  grammar, 
the  postponement  of  the  classics  to  the  college  course,  the 
study  of  German  "Realien" — these  are  the  things  that  are 
being  emphasized  now  by  our  best  schools — and  yet  only 
by  the  best. 

Almost  half  the  students  who  are  now  continuing  the 
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study  of  German  at  Columbia  College  were  brought  up 
on  the  most  old-fashioned  picture-puzzle  style  of  prose  com- 
position, in  which  by  dint  of  rules  and  a  vocabulary  specially 
prepared,  Ivnglish  is  to  be  upset  into  more  or  less  impossi- 
ble German.  Less  than  forty-four  per  cent  had  any  oral 
practise  whatsoever,  half  of  these  not  until  the  third  year. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  colleges  to  hasten 
the  general  adoption  of  more  up-to-date  methods  by  the 
introduction  of  the  oral  test  advocated  by  Professor  Her- 
vey.  But  this  oral  test  must  never  be  anything  but  supple- 
mentary. The  written  test  must  continue  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  examination,  unless  the  study  of  German  is 
to  lose  one  of  its  fundamental  educational  values,  the  train- 
ing in  accuracy  and  painstaking  care. 

There  is  some  danger  now  that  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
spoken  language  will  push  the  writing  of  German  into  the 
background  and  thus  hclji  to  increase  our  characteristic 
American  fault  of  undue  haste  and  inaccuracy.  The  state- 
ment attributed  by  some  one'  to  Director  Walter:  "The 
important  thing  is  that  the  pupil  speak,  not  that  he  speak 
correctly,"  simply  will  not  hold  except  as  a  very  general  and 
glittering  ])ara(l<)x.  Last  summer,  it  was  the  privilege  of 
the  writer  to  visit  over  one  hundred  classes  in  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
writing  done  in  the  classes  conducted  by  those  veterans  of 
the  direct  method,  Walter,  Dorr  and  Quiehl.  The  spoken 
word  always  came  first,  but  it  was  invariably  fixt  in  the 
memory  by  at  once  being  written  on  the  board  by  the 
pupils.  Frequent  written  home-work  was  most  carefully 
corrected. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  the  typical  form  of  the 
written  examination  be  altered  to  encourage  more  Uve  and 
progressive  teaching?  Various  suggestions  have  been  of- 
fered. 

.Ml  modern  language  teachers  are  probably  agreed 
that   the  examination   must  contain  some   passage  in   the 

■'  Journal    of    Proceedings    and    Addresses   of    the    National    Education 
Association  of  the  U.  S.,  529,  1910. 
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foreign  language  to  be  interpreted  by  the  candidate.  Opin- 
ions differ  widely  as  to  the  nature  of  this  interpretation. 
The  old  method,  which  is  still  adhered  to  by  practically  all 
the  colleges,  is  to  have  the  passage  translated  into  idio- 
matic EngUsh.  Some  of  the  reformers  would  dispense 
with  this  translation  altogether.  Professor  vSkinner  sug- 
gests^ that  the  candidate  be  given  a  connected  whole  of  10 
to  30  pages  and  be  asked  to  give  the  content  of  the  passage 
in  English  in  his  own  words.  Aside  from  its  impractica- 
biUty — for  few  colleges  could  afford  to  have  that  much 
printing  done  every  year — such  a  procedure,  altho  it  is 
an  excellent  test  in  general  intelligence  and  clear  logical 
thinking,  does  not  provide  as  good  a  test  of  the  knowledge 
of  German  as  the  translation  of  one  well-selected  para- 
graph, especially  when  the  time  allowed  for  the  whole  paper 
has  to  be  limited  to  two  or  three  hours.  An  examination 
is  not  a  class  exercise  but  as  it  were,  the  quintessence  of  a 
course.  One  may  well  beUeve  in  subordinating  translation 
in  the  class-room  and  still  consider  it  necessary  on  an 
examination. 

A  translation  will  show  just  as  well  as  the  method 
suggested,  whether  a  student  has  caught  the  sense  of  a 
passage  and  it  will  besides  require  him  to  show  a  much 
more  discriminating  knowledge  and  a  more  exact  feeling 
for  the  meaning  of  words.  Translation  is  still  the  easiest 
and  quickest  means  of  testing  understanding.  All  the 
German  reformers  admit  the  value  of  such  an  occasional 
test. 

Others  would  substitute  so-called  free  reproduction. 
In  the  class-room  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises, 
one  around  which  really  all  the  work  should  center,  i.  e., 
the  ability  to  reproduce  simple  German  that  has  been  heard 
or  read  over  a  single  time.  But  such  an  exercise  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  an  oral  method  and  can  be  tested  ade- 
quately only  orally.  Nor  must  it  be  overvalued  as  a  test. 
It  may  show  nothing  but  the  power  of  merely  temporary 
retention  and  will  not  be  an  accurate  index  of  permanent 

*  Loc.  cit.,  page  37. 
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acquisition.  On  the  written  paper  the  only  form  this 
exercise  could  take  would  be:  "Write  a  German  paraphrase 
or  give  in  your  own  words  in  German  the  gist  of  the  follow- 
ing passage."  If  every  word  is  to  be  changed,  it  is  a  task 
far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  normal  candidate;  if  not, 
it  is  too  indefinite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  type 
of  question  was  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 
It  was  not  followed  by  the  colleges,  because  it  was  found 
in  practise  almost  impossible  to  rate  the  answers.  An 
entrance  examination  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  a 
test  made  for  one's  own  class  on  the  basis  of  a  definite 
book  or  books.  Only  the  prescription  of  certain  texts 
for  intensive  study  can  make  this  kind  of  question  feasi- 
ble and  such  prescription  neither  the  schools  nor  the  col- 
leges seem  to  be  ready  to  accept.  At  present  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  ask  for  German  equivalents 
of  easy  words  or  phrases.  Yet  the  results  of  such  an  ex- 
periment were  not  very  encouraging.  On  an  intermediate 
examination  equivalents  were  asked  for:  ncnlich  schon, 
hinwerfen,  Angelegeiilteit,  das  Vorliaben,  mil  Fretiden,  words 
taken  from  a  paragraph  set  for  translation.  The  result 
was  an  average  of  i'  -  out  of  5.  In  the  case  of  a  great 
many  words  exact  definitions  can  not  be  given  by  the  pupils. 
Is  it  not  a  better  test  of  real  knowledge,  if  a  candidate 
translate  Meerschwciiicheii  by  guinea-pig  than  if  he  writes: 
Es  isl  ciu  Tier,  or  if  he  renders  verselzeti  by  rejoin,  than  if 
he  says:  Es  bcdeuiet  sagen?  Such  exercises,  while  most 
valuable  in  their  proper  place,  are  rarely  more  than  rough 
approximations  and,  if  used  exclusively,  lead  to  slipshod- 
ncss  and  half-knowledge. 

The  selection  of  the  German  text  is  without  doubt 
the  most  difficult  task  the  examiner  has  to  perform.  It 
is  that  part  of  the  paper  which  has  been  most  frequently 
attacked  on  the  score  of  too  great  difficulty.  What  the 
examiner  must  never  forget  is  that  the  passage  set  is  a  sight 
passage,  and  that  the  average  candidate  has  only  a  limited 
and  rather  concrete  body  of  experiences.  The  selection 
must,   therefore,  mean  something  very  definite  to  him  and 
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it  must  not  be  above  his  horizon.  It  must  be  a  thought- 
unit,  and  if  taken  out  of  a  larger  whole,  it  must  be  shown 
in  its  proper  setting  by  a  brief  explanatory  note,  which 
should  preferably  be  in  German.  An  episode  from  a  play, 
a  letter,  an  anecdote,  a  bit  of  concrete  description — these 
are  the  types  best  suited  for  the  elementary  examination. 
In  the  intermediate  test  the  examiner  should  remember 
that  it  presupposes  only  one  year  more  of  preparation 
and  that  a  fluent  reading-knowledge  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  in  German  than  in  French  or  in  Spanish. 
Practically  all  literary  criticism  and  most  historical  prose 
is  beyond  the  range  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  both  in  thought 
and  in  language.  The  candidate  can  not  be  expected  to 
read  at  sight  any  and  every  portion  of  a  classic  play  or  of 
a  modern  novel.  Help  must  be  given  him  on  the  less 
usual  words.  It  is  better  to  give  too  much  than  too  little, 
particularly,  if  the  explanations  are  given  in  German. 

Verse  ought  not  to  appear  on  the  elementary  paper. 
If  it  is  given  on  the  intermediate,  the  student  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  asked  to  translate  poetry  bodily  nor  should 
he  be  required  to  rewrite  a  lyric  in  German  in  his  own 
words.  That  has  been  rightly  called  a  sin  against  the 
spirit  of  poetry  itself.  A  solution  of  this  difficulty  has 
been  found  recently  by  asking  for  the  translation  only  of 
certain  key-words. 

The  selections  have  often  been  criticized  as  to  their 
provenience.  It  was  argued,  that  such  books  as  Goethe's 
Werther  or  Tasso,  Hebbel's  Gyges  tend  sein  Ring  are  above 
the  mentality  of  the  high  school  pupil;  that  such  authors 
as  Hauptmann,  von  Polenz  and  Frenssen  are  never  read 
in  intermediate  courses;  that  a  passage  from  Ibsen's  Nora 
is  not  German  at  all.  The  time  has  probably  come  now 
when  most  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  classics  should 
not  be  read  in  high  schools,  except  possibly  Schiller's  Wil- 
helm  Tell,  Maria  Stuart  or  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  selections  from  certain  books,  an- 
other to  attempt  to  read  these  with  a  class.  Even  in  Faust 
passages  may  be  found,   simple  in  form   and  modern  in 
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vocabulary,  that  are  easy  enough  to  place  on  an  interme- 
diate examination,  while  the  style  of  the  modern  novel 
with  its  striving  after  originality,  individualism  and 
Hcimatskuust,  may  offer  almost  insuperable  difliculties. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  books  from  which  selec- 
tions are  made,  be  old  or  new,  or  whether  their  authors 
are  read  in  school.  The  fact  that  the  passage  should  be 
unmistakably  a  sight-passage,  at  once  precludes  the  ])ossi- 
bility  of  considering  the  selection  made  in  the  light  of  a 
recommendation.  It  is  just  because  the  examiner  knows 
that  Hauptmann's  Ratten  or  Kotzebue's  Mcnschcuhasz  uud 
Rene  are  not  read  in  school,  that  he  culls  a  suitable  passage 
from  them. 

For  the  translation  from  the  mother-tongue  into  the 
foreign  language  the  reformers  would  substitute  original 
composition.  In  school  a  considerable  amount  of  that 
sort  of  work  should  be  done,  but  for  a  long  time  it  will 
consist  largelv  of  easy  variations  of  ideas  and  concepts 
which  the  student  has  met  before  in  his  reading  of  German. 
The  teacher  knows  what  speech-material  the  pupils  have 
had  and  can  restrict  himself  to  their  limited  range.  The 
lavman,  on  visiting  classes  taught  by  the  direct  method  is 
often  misled  by  the  apparent  ease  with  which  pupils  answer 
questions  put  to  them  in  German  by  the  teacher.  He 
rarely  realizes  the  skill  of  the  expert  in  rehandling  the  ex- 
tremely small  stock  of  words  in  ever  new  combinations, 
nor  is  he  in  a  position  to  tell  how  many  tinus  the  same 
exercise  has  already  been  gone  over. 

In  the  case  of  the  examination  the  difficulty  at  once 
presents  itself  of  setting  a  definite  ttisk.  To  be  of  any 
value  original  composition  has  to  be  done  very  intensively 
and  along  very  narrow  lines.  The  examiner,  with  the  di- 
versity of  textbooks  used,  can  not  possibly  know  the  ground 
that  has  been  covered  and  so  the  results  of  such  questions 
have  for  the  most  part  been  utter  failures.  For  the  ele- 
mentary requirement  the  only  approach  to  anything  Uke 
original  composition  is  to  ask  that  certain  very  conunon 
words  be  used  in  German  sentences.     A  type  of  question 
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that  has  worked  fairly  well  in  practise  is  the  following: 
"Write  ten  German  sentences  in  which  the  following  (ten) 
words  occur.  Do  not  use  the  same  noun,  adjective  or  verb 
more  than  once.  Translate  the  sentences  into  English." 
Such  an  exercise  is  a  good  test  of  the  mental  alertness  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  student  and  of  his  power  of  com- 
bination and  undoubtedly  has  a  legitimate  place  on  every 
examination  paper. 

On  the  intermediate  and  even  on  the  advanced  paper 
a  letter  or  a  conversation  on  some  very  definite  topic  with 
the  subdivisions  clearly  given  is  about  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  futile  to  ask  for  one  hundred  words  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  George  Washington,  the  significance  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  universality  of  the  English  language, 
or  the  importance  of  German.  How  will  one  be  able  to 
distinguish  in  the  answers  between  matter  and  form? 
What  credit  can  be  assigned,  where  the  inanity  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter will  be  a  foregone  conclusion  and  where  the 
candidate  studiously  avoids  anything  but  the  simplest 
vocabulary  and  construction? 

Examinations  must  be  set  for  an  average  student 
with  an  average  preparation.  Under  present  conditions, 
translation  into  the  foreign  language  still  constitutes  a 
better  test  of  actual  knowledge  than  original  composition. 
It  is  the  simplest  means  of  testing  the  extent  of  an  active 
vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  apply  important  principles 
of  syntax  and  construction.  But  it  complicates  the  issue. 
A  translated  sentence  is  a  difficult  matter  to  rate.  There 
are  a  diversity  of  points  to  consider,  such  as  word-order, 
use  of  case  and  mood,  adjective  and  noun  endings,  verb- 
forms,  gender  and  vocabulary.  Besides,  translating  of 
that  type  is  not  the  most  profitable  class-exercise,  even  tho 
it  is  valuable  as  an  occasional  check. 

But  there  is  still  one  form  of  question  that  may  have 
a  salutary  influence  upon  teaching,  that  is  thoroly  prac- 
tical and  that  deserves  to  be  exploited  more.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  German  grammars  used  in  German  schools. 
The  point  of  departure  is  the  German  sentence  and  all 
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the  attention,  lor  the  time  being,  is  focussed  on  one  prin- 
ciple or  operation.  Tenses  or  moods  are  to  be  changed, 
different  introductory  words  are  to  be  used,  clauses  are  to 
be  connected  by  different  conjunctions,  articles  and  adjec- 
tive-endings are  to  be  supplied,  personal  ])ronouns  are  to 
be  changed  involving,  of  course,  corresponding  changes 
in  the  possessives,  common  synonyms  frequently  confounded 
are  to  be  inserted  in  the  proper  places,  etc.,  etc.  There  is 
really  no  limit  to  which  such  a  scheme  could  be  carried. 
Professor  Bagster-Collins  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  with  hundreds  of  simple  German  sen- 
tences, where  the  candidate  is  to  do  nothing  but  simply 
fill  in  the  proper  endings  or  words.  Nearly  all  real,  worth- 
while grammar  could  be  tested  in  that  way,  even  the  ex- 
tent of  a  student's  active  vocabulary. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  in  space  and  time  some  formal 
graimnar  will  still  have  to  be  retained.  It  is  pure  pedantry 
to  insist  that  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  simple  verb  forms, 
should  be  asked  for  only  in  conjunction  with  a  German 
sentence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  time  on  the  examina- 
tion is  certainly  too  precious  for  questions  such  as  these: 
"Give  the  case  used  with  the  following  prepositions,  name 
and  explain  the  word-order,  exi)lain  the  case,  mood,"  etc. 
The  clear  understanding  of  principles  is  indeed  a  first 
prerequisite  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language,  but  it 
is  worthless,  if  it  can  not  be  correctly  applied.  Every 
teacher  is  familiar  with  the  kind  of  pupil,  who  will  tell 
him  ghbly,  }>iit  takes  the  dative  case  and  who  will  blithely 
say,  luit  mich  in  the  very  next  breath.  What  such  a  stu- 
dent needs  is  not  more  repetition  of  the  rule,  but  more  repe- 
tition of  such  phrases  as  mii  mir,  mil  ihm,  mil  dem  Mann, 
etc.  With  the  strong  formal  tradition  inherited  from  the 
study  of  Latin,  there  is  no  danger  that  teachers  will  cease 
to  emphasize  grammatical  principles  as  soon  as  rules  are 
no  longer  asked  for  on  the  examination. 

Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 

Columbia  University' 


II 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

A  problem  of  no  small  magnitude  is  presented  in  the 
fact  of  the  large  increase  in  attendance  at  secondary  schools 
which  is  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  For 
about  a  decade  this  tendency  has  been  manifesting  itself 
in  conspicuous  fashion  and  year  by  year  the  rate  of  for- 
ward movement  has  been  accelerated.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  a  continually  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
school  population  to  continue  entirely  thru  the  pubHc 
school  system,  including  the  secondary  school,  has  been 
one  of  the  clearly  defined  lines  of  progress  in  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  various  states. 

In  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  the  returns'  show  that 
93.4  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  state  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  are  in  school.  Of  all  the  children 
who  enter  the  first  grade  79  per  cent  graduate  from  the 
elementary  school,  69  per  cent  enter  a  secondary  school 
and  38  per  cent  remain  to  graduate.-  Official  reports 
show  that  87.4  per  cent  of  all  the  children  who  graduate 
from  the  elementary  school  enter  the  secondary  school 
and  of  those  who  enter,  55  per  cent  complete  the  course. 
In  ten  years,  in  which  the  population  of  the  state  has 
increased  4.6  per  cent,  the  high  school  enrollment  has 
increased  a  Uttle  over  95  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the 
percentage  of  children  in  rural  towns  which  maintain  no 
high  school  who  attend  high  schools  in  other  towns  is 
actually  greater  than  the  percentage  of  resident  children 
attending  the  high  school  in  the  home  town.     This  has 

'  The  number  of  children  between  these  ages  is  taken  from  the  U.  S. 
census  figures.  The  age  from  five  to  sixteen  represents  the  recognized  legal 
school  age. 

-  These  figures  and  those  that  follow  in  this  paragraph  are  for  the  school 
year  1911-1912. 
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increased  from  2  per  cent  to  21  per  cent  in  ten  years.'  A 
similar  or  nearly  similar  statement  could  be  made  in  regard 
to  other  states,  for  this  general  increase  in  secondary 
school  attendance  is  apparent  everywhere. 

These  facts  are  a  clear  indication  of  the  belief  of  the 
people  in  education.  It  is  obvious  that  the  common 
people  have  determined  to  be  educated.  W'c  arc  rapidly 
approaching  an  era  of  universal  education  in  which  all  the 
children  of  all  classes  of  people  wull  accept  the  benefits  of 
secondary  education.  This  presents  a  vastly  different 
problem  from  that  which  existed  a  few  decades  ago  when 
only  a  small  percentage  of  all  the  children  sought  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  secondary  school.  With  our  high  school 
enrollment  almost  doubled  every  ten  years  we  can  safely 
predict  that,  within  the  next  decade,  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  most 
of  the  New  England  states  will  enter  the  high  school;  and 
elsewhere  a  similar  or  nearly  similar  state  of  afTairs  pre- 
vails. Education  is  now  universal  in  the  sense  thai  i)rac- 
tically  all  of  the  children  receive  some  education  but  it 
falls  far  short  of  that  desired  end  in  three  important  re- 
spects, (i)  It  does  not  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  people;  (2)  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  aptitudes,  inchna- 
tions  and  destiny  of  all;  (3)  it  is  not  an  outgrowth  frum  the 
peculiar  industrial  requirements  of  different  localities.  In 
these  three  particulars  our  present  secondary  education 
finds  its  chief  weakness  and  it  is  here  that  the  large  prob- 
blems  of  reorganization  present  themselves. 

Society  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first 
grou])  are  those  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  practise 
of  law  and  medicine,  in  teaching,  in  preaching  and  in 
similar  pursuits.  These  we  call  the  professional  class. 
In  the  second  class  we  find  the  people  engaged  in  otlier 
jjursuits   outside   of   the    professions   such    as   agriculture, 

'  III  this  article  several  principles  arc  illustrated  by  citing  certain  specific 
(acts  rclatini;  to  New  Hampshire.  This  is  done  for  the  reason  that  the 
writer  is  familiar  with  these  facts  and  in  general  the  same  conditions  exist 
in  other  cities,  es|x-cially  ciustern  agricultural  and  manufacturing  states,  of 
which  this  stale  is  a  tvpical  example. 
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manufacturing,  business  and  similar  occupations.  These 
are  often  called  the  industrial  class.  We  are  informed  that 
5  per  cent  of  the  population  engaged  in  professional  Hnes  is 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  society.^  In  the  early  days  when 
it  was  thought  that  only  those  destined  for  professional 
life  needed  education  the  high  school  might  well  offer  a 
program  of  studies  narrow  in  scope  and  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  turn  all  who  completed  it  into  professional  life. 
It  is  self-evident  that  such  a  program  will  no  longer  meet  the 
demands  of  an  age  in  which  the  children  of  all  classes, 
industrial  as  well  as  professional,  are  demanding  entrance 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  the  secondary  school.  The 
effect  of  maintaining  in  the  future  the  same  t}'pe  of  high 
school  as  in  the  past  with  its  narrow  classics-mathematics- 
science  curriculum  which  educated  exclusively  towards 
professional  life,  in  view  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
masses  of  society  towards  secondary  education,  would  be 
disastrous  to  industry  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  professions. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  complete  and  far-reaching  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  nature  of  secondary  education.  Any- 
one who  is  famiUar  with  the  educational  situation  knows 
that  for  a  decade  that  change  has  been  slowly  taking  place. 
The  content  of  high  school  science,  mathematics  and 
history  has  been  examined  from  a  changed  point  of  view, 
evaluated  anew  and  with  the  result  that  much  of  the 
former  content  and  aim  are  being  replaced  by  a  new  and 
more  vital  conception  of  educational  values.  New  methods 
of  teaching  have  been  adopted  based  upon  the  results  of 
studies  in  experimental  pedagogy,  investigations  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  practical  experience  on  the  part 
of  many  who,  dissatisfied  with  present  methods,  have  at- 
tempted to  devise  a  more  efficient  technique  of  instruction. 
All  this  has  resulted  in  greatly  improving  the  situation  but 
of  vastly  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  an  entirely 
new  type  of  high  school  has  arisen  which  seems  destined 
adequately  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  providing  proper  educa- 

'  For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  idea  of  which  the  above  is  a  summary 
consult  Eugene  Davenport,  Education  for  efficiency,  p.  i  ff. 
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tional  advantages  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  the 
people,  who  are  now  insistently  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
secondary  school.  This  new  secondary  school  will  provide 
a  kind  of  education  adapted  in  character  and  scope  to  the 
needs,  the  aptitudes,  the  inclinations  and  the  destiny  of  all 
classes  of  society  and  will  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  locality  by  having  its  program  of  studies 
organized  and  built  up  in  part  around  the  particular  in- 
dustries and  activities  which  predominate  in  the  section 
in  which  it  is  located. 

If  these  principles  are  true,  in  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing states  Uke  those  of  the  New  England  group  or 
in  any  state  similarly  situated,  high  schools  of  several 
different  descriptions  will  be  found.  In  a  purel}'  agri- 
cultural community  a  secondary  school  will  be  built  up  with 
three  curriculums  based  upon  the  liberal  arts,  the  domestic 
arts  and  agriculture.  In  a  certain  type  of  manufacturing 
city  in  which  commercial  activities  and  industries  of  the 
machine  shop  are  found  in  large  numbers,  the  high  school 
would  have  curriculums  in  liberal  arts,  mechanic  arts, 
commerce  and  domestic  arts.  In  another  city  in  which 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  predominates  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  certain  type  of  mechanical  pursuits  a  textile 
arts  curriculum  would  take  the  place  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  activities  of  home  making,  must  find  a  place  in 
every  coeducational  high  school.  The  liberal  arts,  so- 
called,  must  also  be  found  in  every  secondary  school.  In 
making  a  survey  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  for  ex- 
ample, the  only  other  major  industries  wliich  are  found  are 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  pulp  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing. Both  of  these  are  evidently  not  available  for 
secondary  education,  the  shoe  industry  especially  on 
account  of  excessive  specialization.  Thus  there  are  only 
two  classes  of  industrial  cities  in  the  state,  in  which  the 
industries  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  arc  available  for 
education;  namely,  those  cities  in  which  there  are  organized 
industries  of  the  machine  shop  type  and  those  in  which  the 
textile  industries  predominate.     There  seems  to  be  a  de- 
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mand,  then,  in  this  particular  state  for  industrial  curric- 
ulums  based  on  mechanic  arts,  domestic  arts,  commerce, 
textile  arts  and  agriculture/  This  seems  to  be  the  only- 
principle  on  which  the  high  school  can  legitimately  con- 
tinue to  expect  pubUc  support.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
taxes  of  the  whole  people;  it  educates  the  children  of  the 
whole  people;  it  must  therefore  provide  for  an  adequate 
and  proper  education  of  the  whole  people,  of  those  who  are 
to  engage  in  the  various  industrial  activities  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  few  who  are  destined  for  professional 
life.  The  point  here  is  that  each  state  must  make  a 
systematic  survey  of  its  industrial  conditions  and  an  in- 
ventory of  its  industrial  needs  and  on  this  basis  estabhsh 
an  efScient  system  of  industrial  education  adequate  to  its 
specific  requirements  and  not  adopt  unchanged  the  type  of 
education  prevailing  in  a  foreign  country  in  which  conditions 
are  totally  different. 

The  question  immediately  arises :  Shall  industrial  educa- 
tion be  given  in  the  high  school  or  in  separate  vocational 
schools?  The  answer  here  is  emphatic:  it  must  be  given 
by  the  high  school.  In  the  tendency  manifest  in  some 
quarters  towards  the  establishment  of  separate  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture,  trade  schools  for  secondary  school 
pupils  and  the  like  lurks  an  insidious  danger  to  American 
education.  The  statement  is  now  sometimes  made  that  we 
need  two  kinds  of  education,  one  liberal  and  the  other 
vocational,  but  such  declarations  are  fraught  with  grave 
■danger  to  our  educational  system.  Some  would  divide  all 
people  into  two  classes  and  bestow  upon  one  a  so-called 
liberal  education  and  train  the  other  along  narrow  hues  for 
specific  vocations.  This  must  inevitably  lead  to  social 
division  on  the  basis  of  education  or  vocation  which  is 
certainly  unfavorable  to  the  best  development  of  democ- 
racy. Schools  of  the  type  of  the  European  trade  school 
have  no  place  in  American  secondary  education.  It  too 
often   happens    that   investigators   of    German    vocational 

'  For  a  complete  description  of  these  curriculums  see  an  article  by  the 
writer  entitled  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  in  New  Hampshire 
in  the  School  Review,  Vol.  XXII,  Nos.  3  and  4,  March  and  April,  1914. 
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training  return  to  this  country  and  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  same  kind  of  vocational  schools  in  America.  Now 
social  conditions  are  vastly  different  in  Germany  from 
those  which  prevail  in  this  country.  We  fnid  there  a 
stratified  society,  paternaHsm  in  government,  a  paternal 
tendency  in  industry  and  a  totally  different  type  of  indi- 
vidual with  which  to  deal.  It  is  obvious  that  the  German 
system  of  industrial  training  is  not  applicable  in  an  Ameri- 
can state  under  a  totally  difTerent  social  organization  and  a 
different  form  of  industrial  organization.  To  adopt  in 
America  the  German  form  of  vocational  training  un- 
changed as  is  often  advocated  will  be  an  error.  We  must 
guard  against  a  form  of  educational  organization  which 
shall  produce  a  liberally  educated  higher  class  and  a  lower 
working  class  witli  only  narrow  training  for  specific  voca- 
tion. This  kind  of  an  educational  system  will  of  course 
produce  cheap  labor  in  abundance  for  industry  but  a 
stratified  European  type  of  society  in  America  is  un- 
thinkable and  is  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  our 
government.  There  must  be  in  America  one  system  of 
secondarv  schools  for  all.  The  child  from  the  humblest 
home  in  the  land  must  have  equal  opportunities  witli  any 
other.  The  claim  made  by  some  that  the  so-called  liberal 
educational  and  vocational  education  of  the  secondary 
school  period  can  not  be  given  in  the  same  school  but  that 
separate  vocational  schools  must  be  established  is  futile. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  scheme  of  secondary  education  ade- 
quate to  the  genius  of  our  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
America  can  not  be  developed  under  the  new  conditions 
which  have  recently  appeared  unless  the  two  are  combined 
in  one  school  and  made  integral  parts  of  one  scheme  of 
education. 

In  analyzing  the  needs  of  society  to  (ieterniine  tlie 
character  of  education  which  is  most  desirable  the  matter 
may  often  best  be  approached  by  examining  the  ideal 
conception  of  the  kind  of  citizen  whicli  the  times  demand. 
At  least  four  types  may  be  distinguished,  (i)  We  have 
the    mail    without    education    and    without    vocation,    the 
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illiterate,  inefficient  individual  who  is  barely  able  to  main- 
tain a  meager  existence.  This  is  certainly  not  the  ideal. 
(2)  There  is  the  man  with  education  but  without  voca- 
tion, the  individual  who  is  "cultured"  but  idle  and  useless. 
No  man  in  this  age  with  the  world's  work  to  be  done  has 
any  right  to  be  useless.  We  shall  pass  him  by.  (3)  We 
come  next  to  the  man  who  has  vocation  without  education. 
Here  we  have  the  person  who  possesses  specific  skill  in  some 
line  but  without  adaptability,  without  the  power  to  think 
independently,  with  a  low  grade  of  general  intelHgence 
whom  commercial  interests  are  able  to  exploit  for  their  own 
benefit.  This  individual  descends  to  the  grade  of  an  un- 
skilled laborer  the  moment  in^'ention  produces  a  machine 
which  renders  labor  in  his  particular  line  unnecessary, 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  developed  narrow  specific  skill 
at  the  expense  of  general  industrial  intelligence  and  adapt- 
ability. Specialization  too  early  in  his  school  course  and  a 
narrow  type  of  trade  school  training  have  fitted  him  into 
a  groove  from  which  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  escape. 
This  is  the  type  which  trade  school  training  given  at  too 
early  an  age  produces.  This  man  because  of  his  lack  of 
education  and  his  lack  of  power  to  adapt  himself  to  a  new 
situation  will  always  be  available  as  cheap  labor.  (4) 
Finally,  we  have  the  man  with  education  and  with  vocation, 
the  truly  educated  and  efficient  man,  who  can  earn  his 
living  intelligently,  participate  wisely  in  the  activities  of 
his  social  environment,  perform  adequately  the  duties  of 
intelligent  citizenship  and  whose  interests  are  such  that  they 
lead  to  the  enrichment  and  moral  force  of  his  life.  Here 
we  have  the  ideal  product  of  American  education  and  we 
shall  be  false  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  us  as  schoolmen 
if  we  permit  any  considerations  whatever  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  bending  all  our  energies  to  the  estabUshment  of  a 
kind  of  educational  organization  which  shall  have  this 
as  its  chief  ideal. 

We  are  involved  here  in  the  whole  question  of  liberal 
education  and  vocational  education  and  we  may  well  ask: 

What  is  vocational  education  ? 
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What  is  liljurai  education? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  involves  certain  im- 
portant considerations.  Our  conception  of  educational 
values  has  undergone  a  change  along  fundamental  lines  in 
the  last  decade  or  two.  Formerly  discipline  was  the  aim 
of  the  educative  process  but  experimental  investigation  has 
dispro\ed  the  dogma  of  formal  discipline  and  the  aim  of 
education  has  now  come  to  be  that  of  acquiring  and  organiz- 
ing racial  experience  and  utilizing  past  experience  to  modify 
behavior  and  to  bring  about  a  better  adjustment  to  en- 
\droiiment.  The  individual  is  born  into  a  social  and  in- 
dustrial environment  which  is  highl)-  complex,  dynamic 
and  heterogeneous*  and  the  problem  of  education  is  vastly 
different  from  what  it  would  be  in  an  environment  which  is 
relatively  simple,  static  and  homogenous.  In  this  highly 
dynamic  society  old  customs,  old  tools,  old  machinery, 
old  modes  of  thought,  old  sciences  are  all  giving  place 
rapidly  to  new.  Change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  an 
earlier  time  when  social  and  industrial  conditions  were 
relatively  simple  and  changes  were  slow,  education  might 
be  quite  different  from  what  it  is  today.  Mere  information 
and  mere  discipline  might  then  more  properly  be  enthroned 
as  the  end  of  the  educative  process.  Today  in  no  phase  of 
life  is  such  rapid  progress  being  made  as  in  industry'  and 
the  whole  social  fabric  is  undergoing  reorganization.  So 
rapid  is  progress  in  invention  that  the  best  made  locomotive 
of  the  most  approved  type  becomes  obsolete  in  ten  years 
and  every  fifteen  years  85  per  cent  of  the  laborers  are  thrown 
out  of  the  specific  emjiloyments  in  which  they  are  engaged 
by  the  invention  of  machinery.'*  It  is  obvious  that  the 
power  of  adaptability  must  be  a  large  part  of  the  aim  of 
modern  education.  Society  even  now  has  difficulty  in 
adapting  itself  to  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  because 
of  its  lack  of  adaptability. 

It  is  entirely  apparent  that  leaders  of  educational  thought 

•  Hair,  Individual  adaptation  to  environment.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
May,  1906,  p.  440-445. 

'  Swift.  Mind  in  the  making,  p.  324-325. 

•  Bell,  Rocky  mountain  educator,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  10,  p.  7-8. 
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in  many  quarters  are  taking  only  a  superficial  view  of  the 
process  of  education  in  its  larger  aspects  and  have  regarded 
mere  trade  school  training,  the  very  nature  of  which  is 
bound  to  produce  intellectual  rigidity,  as  the  supreme 
end  of  education  for  the  masses.  This  must  inevitably 
destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  social  organism  and  render 
impossible  adjustment  to  rapidly  changing  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions.  The  product  of  this  kind  of  training, 
not  having  the  power  to  adapt  himself  and  with  mental 
processes  set  in  certain  rigid  molds,  soon  finds  himself 
out  of  adjustment  with  his  environment  and  unable  to 
secure  employment  except  as  an  unskilled  laborer  at  a  low 
wage.  The  aim  of  education  here  in  America,  not  in 
Germany,  in  the  twentieth  century,  not  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  adaptabihty,^  the  abihty  to  meet  a  new  situation 
and  to  react  to  it  successfully.  The  aim  of  all  motor 
education  in  the  secondary  school,  like  mechanic  arts,  for 
example,  in  its  most  fundamental  aspects,  should  be  the 
perfecting,  refinement  and  elaboration  of  nerve  organiza- 
tion." The  continued  performing  of  any  act  in  the 
mechanic  arts  shop  estabUshes  a  connection  in  the  nervous 
system  and  the  act  soon  drops  to  the  plane  of  automatic 
control  and  involves  motor  neurones  of  lower  centers  only. 
The  larger  the  number  of  central  connections  established 
in  a  given  individual  by  learning  a  large  number  of  pro- 
cesses, the  greater  the  mechanical  intelligence  and  adapt- 
abiUty  of  that  individual,  other  things  being  equal.  The 
more  varied  the  activities  of  the  course  the  more  nerve 
connections  will  be  established  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
likelihood  that  any  new  situation  which  may  occur  at  any 
time  in  life  can  be  met  with  the  proper  reaction.  The 
higher  any  form  of  animal  hfe  stands  on  the  side  of  intellect 
the  more  highly  organized  nervous  system  it  has.  The 
difference  between  the  individual  with  the  lowest  type  of 
intelHgence  and  the  highly  educated  man  is  a  difference 

'  Bagley,   Fundamental  distinctions  between  vocational  and  liberal  educa- 
tion, School  and  Home  Education,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  239-245. 
'"  Swift,  Mind  in  the  making,  Chapter  VII,  p.  219-23S. 
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in  the  organization  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  possession 
of  organized  systems  of  ideas  into  which  new  experiences 
will  fit  and  which  enable  the  indix^dual  most  adequately 
to  interpret,  understand  and  react  successfully  to  any  new 
situation  which  he  may  meet.  On  the  motor  education 
side  the  larger  the  number  of  organized  nerve  centers  the 
more  highly  educated  is  the  individual  in  a  motor  sense. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  rich  and  varied  the 
muscular  experiences  of  the  individual  the  better.  The 
fundamental  defect  in  narrow  trade  school  training,  which 
aims  at  a  high  degree  of  specific  skill  in  a  single  occupation 
at  an  early  age,  is  that  a  few  nerve  centers  become  higlily 
specialized  and  a  few  connections  are  established  and  be- 
come permanent  and  automatic  as  habits  in  the  plastic 
period  and  the  individual  is  forever  doomed  to  follow  the 
precise  line  of  work  which  involves  only  these  particular 
reactions.  A  properly  constructed  mechanic  arts  course 
must  be  broad  in  scope  and  involve  types  of  activity  funda- 
mental to  the  whole  field  of  mechanical  pursuits  of  that 
type.  Only  so  can  the  truly  educated  artisan  contem- 
plated by  the  spirit  of  American  civilization  be  produced. 
When  anv  form  of  manipulation  which  at  first  involves  the 
higher  centers  of  the  cortex,  has  by  repetition  established 
a  nerve  connection  and  descended  to  the  control  of  lower 
centers  and  become  automatic  it  obviously  has  no  further 
educational  value. 

No  rigid  distinction  between  the  liberal  and  the  voca- 
tional can  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  any  particular  study. 
What  is  liberal  for  one  j^crson  may  be  vocational  for  another. 
To  the  farmer  chemistry  is  vocational  for  the  reason  thai  it 
relates  directly  to  his  life  work.  To  the  lawyer  it  is  liberal 
in  that  it  gives  him  an  additional  organized  group  of  ideas 
or  exj)eriences  with  which  to  interpret  his  world  and  enlarge 
his  outlook  upon  his  environment.  This  is  what  con- 
stitutes education  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  The  truly 
educated  man  is  he  who  can  most  intelligently  earn  his 
living,  who  can  do  some  part  of  the  world's  necessary  work, 
who  can   participate   in   performing   some   of   the   needful 
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activities  of  society,  who  is  an  efficient  member  of  the 
social  group  and  who,  in  addition  to  this,  by  virtue  of  a 
larger  number  of  organized  groups  of  ideas  with  which  to 
interpret,  understand  and  enjoy  his  world,  is  in  the  best 
adjustment  to  his  environment,  and  can  cope  successfully 
and  thriftly  with  a  rapidly  changing  environment.  In  the 
first  case,  then,  we  have  chemistry  for  the  farmer,  history 
for  the  lawyer,  mathematics  for  the  engineer.  In  the 
second  case  all  subjects  are  included,  agriculture  for  the 
theologian,  chemistry  for  the  lawyer,  Uterature  for  the 
engineer.  In  a  word,  American  conditions  in  the  twentieth 
centiu-y  demand  that  every  graduate  of  the  public  school 
system  shall  be  educated  both  vocationally  and  liberally. 
The  ideal  is  that  the  program  of  the  secondary  school  shall 
provide  adequate  vocational  elements  relating  to  the 
specific  business  of  hfe  and  also  large  elements  of  liberal 
education.  The  separate  trade  school,  or  the  separate 
agricultural  school  for  strictly  secondary  school  pupils, 
are  contrary  to  American  standards  and  thought.  We  must 
cease  to  import  our  educational  ideals  from  the  Old  World. 

A  high  school  patterned  after  the  state  university  idea  is 
the  only  institution  which  will  ever  completely  meet  the 
demands  of  adequately  educating  the  people  as  a  whole  in 
America.  In  such  a  school  will  be  found  a  Uberal  arts 
curriculum  leading  to  professional  life  and  general  culture 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  one  or  more  industrial  curriculums 
depending  upon  the  particular  industries  of  the  locaHty 
in  which  the  school  is  situated.  In  these  industrial  curric- 
ulums the  pupil  will  devote  about  one-fourth  of  his  time  to 
studies  which  for  him  are  vocational  and  three-fourths  to 
studies  which  contribute  to  liberal  education.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  traditional  classical  course  is  highly 
vocational.  The  high  school  must  become  in  a  real  sense 
the  people's  school,  a  miniatture  state  university,  and  re- 
flect the  Ufe  and  activities  of  the  whole  community  in  its 
program  of  study.  That  is,  it  must  select  large  type 
activities  peculiar  to  the  community  and  construct  around 
them  a  school   curriculum. 
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It  should  be  no  part  of  the  aim  of  the  secondary  school  to 
provide  a  high  degree  of  specialization  before  about  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Previous  to  that  time  the  physical  and 
mental  organism  is  not  ripe  for  specialization.  The  aim 
in  this  period  should  be  broadly  educative  but  such  in- 
dustries and  activities  as  relate  to  the  future  life-work  to 
which  the  natural  aptitudes  and  incHnations  of  the  indi- 
vidual point  as  well  as  the  liberal  arts,  may  and  should  be 
taken  into  the  school  and  used  as  educative  material.  I 
know  of  no  better  statement  of  the  right  point  of  view  here 
than  that  exprest  in  the  following  language  which  sum- 
marizes the  whole  matter:  "In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  education  and  training.  The 
former  term  in  its  technical  and  restricted  sense  has  come  to 
signify  the  general  development  of  the  individual  under 
control,  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  larger 
forces  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  to  live.  It  stresses 
gro'iitli.  Training,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  the  prep- 
aration of  the  individual  by  instructors  for  the  performance 
of  a  specified  and  definite  act  or  series  of  actions.  It 
stresses  habit.  You  educate  the  man ;  you  train  the  farmer 
or  the  mechanic.  Adai)tability  is  directly  as  education, 
inversely  as  training.  Skill  is  directly  as  training,  inversely 
as  education.  If  you  want  both  adaptability  and  skill, 
you  must  first  educate  and  then  train."" 

The  place  for  trade  school  training  and  all  technical 
training  and  all  higher  specialization  and  training  is  at  the 
close  of  the  period  of  physiological  change.  raj)id  jihysical 
growth  and  mental  readjustment,  which  occurs  at  about  the 
end  of  the  secondary  school  period.  During  the  period  from 
twelve  or  thirteen  to  about  the  age  of  seventeen  the  final 
inner  physiological  adjustments  are  being  made  and 
psychologically  this  age  is  poorly  adapted  to  trade  school 
training,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  at  this  time  is 
arrested  development.  In  the  next  jDcriod,  from  seventeen 
to  twenty,  when  the  final  mental  and  physiological  adjust- 
ments are  fairly  complete,  specialization  and  specific  skill 
"  Morrison,  New  Hampshire  School  Report,  1911-1912,  p.  210. 
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may  be  the  aim  without  detriment  to  the  pupil  provided 
activities  of  a  broadly  educative,  fundamental  and  thoro- 
going  character  on  both  the  intellectual  and  motor  side  have 
preceded,  presumably  within  the  broad  field  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  domestic  arts,  mechanic  arts  and  textile  arts  as 
well  as  the  liberal  arts. 

The  only  efficient  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  proper 
relation  of  general  education  and  trade  school  training  will 
be  found  in  the  shortening  of  the  elementary  school  period.'^ 
With  the  elementary  school  course  shortened  to  six  years 
the  pupil  will  be  ready  for  high  school  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen.  This  is  about  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  physiological  and  nervous  change  which  ushers 
in  the  period  of  adolescence  and  is  a  most  appropriate  time 
for  the  change  from  elementary  school  methods  and  studies 
to  those  of  the  secondary  school.  Now,  four  or  five  years 
may  be  devoted  to  secondary  school  work  of  a  character 
which  contributes  to  liberal  education  in  which  the  in- 
dustrial arts  as  well  as  some  of  the  traditional  high  school 
subjects  may  form  the  basis  of  the  program  of  studies. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  we  shall  have  a  pupil, 
if  he  is  not  going  to  college,  who  has  had  four  or  five  years 
of  thoro  instruction  in  agriculture  or  domestic  arts,  or 
commerce,  or  mechanic  arts,  or  textile  arts,  combined  with 
work  in  language,  history,  literature,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  civics,  and  the  underlying  mathematics  and 
science  of  the  broad  field  in  which  he  has  been  studying. 
Much  of  the  content  of  these  traditional  subjects  will  need 
to  be  entirely  reconstructed*^  in  order  that  they  may  have 
less  of  a  non-functioning  relationship  to  life.  This  is  al- 
ready being  done  efficiently  in  many  places.  At  sixteen  or 
seventeen  we  shall  have  a  pupil  who  is  ready  for  trade  school 
training,  technical  school  or  college  grade,  or  apprenticeship. 
In  either  case,  because  of  the  right  kind  of  education  previous 
to  this  age,  a  brief  period  of  specific  trade  school  training  or 

'^  Suzzallo,  Economy  of  time  in  education.  Educational  Principles  In- 
volved, United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  38,  p.  21-25. 

''  Morrison,  Reconstructed  mathematics  in  the  high  school,  Thirteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  p.  9-31. 
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apprenticeship  will  produce  a  more  efficient  artisan  than 
could  possibly  be  hoped  for  if  the  individual  had  been 
given  narrow  trade  school  training  at  fourteen.  We  shall 
have  a  better  craftsman,  a  better  citizen,  a  better  man  in 
general,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  both  education  and 
vocation.  Even  for  the  boy  who  is  obliged  to  leave  school 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  two  years  of  study  of  a  broadly 
educational  nature  within  the  broad  field  of  some  line  of 
future  activity,  like  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts,  designed 
to  develop  industrial  intelligence  and  adaptability,  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  apprenticeship  after  leaving  school, 
will  produce  a  better  artisan  for  the  reason  that  a  better 
foundation  for  specific  skill  has  been  established.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  and  thruout  the  rest  of  life  we  shall  have 
industrially  a  more  efficient  man,  altho  for  the  first  two 
years  after  leaving  school  his  wage-earning  power  may  be  a 
trifle  less.  In  proportion  as  there  is  a  longer  p>eriod  of 
schooling  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education  preceding 
specific  trade  training  the  better.  It  is  self-evident  that 
for  the  individual  who  can  have  but  one,  education  within 
the  field  of  the  industrial  arts,  which  experience  proves 
will  turn  out  a  capable  apprentice  who  can  soon  acquire 
specific  skill  in  some  particular  line,  must  have  the  right  of 
way  over  narrow  trade  school  training.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  pedagogy  of  industrial  education  must  receive 
renewed  consideration  in  view  of  the  insistent  demand  for 
this  kind  of  work  in  the  schools  and  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry must  always  be  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
man  or  woman  and  the  type  of  school  organization  must 
be  such  as  shall  produce  the  most  useful  kind  of  citizenship 
and  the  highest  social  efficiency  as  well  as  the  highest 
individual  earning  capacity.  Both  of  these  ends  will  best 
be  promoted  by  making  the  secondary  school  course  Ijroadly 
educational  but  largely  within  the  field  of  the  industrial 
arts. 

H.  A.  Brown 
Concord,  N.  H. 


Ill 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATOR 
AND  PLAY  DIRECTOR! 

When  an  educational  institution  proposes  to  establish 
a  course  of  study  for  the  training  of  any  class  of  professional 
workers,  it  gets  its  scheme  of  courses  from  one  of  three 
progressively  inclusive  sources.  The  orthodox  method  is  to 
imitate  the  organization  of  courses  of  like  character  given 
in  an  older  institution.  A  more  advanced  method  is  to 
reorganize  the  older  scheme  of  courses  along  the  line  of  new 
needs  arising  out  of  the  development  of  the  profession. 
This  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  reorganization  of  medical 
courses  during  the  last  few  years.  The  third  method  is 
purely  constructive.  It  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  functions 
of  a  profession  and  the  knowledge,  judgment  and  skill 
required  of  the  efficient  worker.  On  this  study  a  scheme 
of  courses  is  formulated  for  developing  the  ideals,  knowl- 
edge, judgment  and  skill  necessary  for  professional  efl&- 
ciency. 

This  is  the  method  adopted  when  a  profession,  not 
previously  recognized  as  needing  theoretically  trained 
workers,  rises  to  academic  equaUty  with  the  older  trained 
professions.  The  recently  estabhshed  schools  of  journaHsm 
furnish  excellent  examples.  This  constructive  method  is 
both  the  original  method  of  organization  and  the  ultimate 
source  of  appeal  in  testing  the  sanity  of  any  professional 
training  scheme.  But  professions  grow  and  schemes  of 
courses  for  professional  training  must  keep  pace.  Hence 
schemes  of  courses  must  be  reorganized  continually  on  the 
basis  of  constructive  principles. 

The  principles  of  efficiency  in  the  construction  of  pro- 
fessional  courses   eliminate   the   purely  imitative   method, 

'  Read  before  the  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  Association  of  the 
Middle  West,  April  26,  1913. 
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because  no  scheme  of  courses  for  professional  training  can 
be  perfect  or  static  so  long  as  human  knowledge  advances. 
This  need  for  constructive  reorganization  will  continue 
until  such  time  as  the  professions  and  the  sciences  ap- 
proach the  perfection  which  as  yet  no  man  dares  to  predict. 

The  professional  curriculum  for  the  training  of  physical 
educators  and  play  directors,  above  all  others,  needs  con- 
structive treatment.  I  need  mention  only  two  reasons 
for  this. 

First,  physical  education  is  the  missing  link  in  the  present 
struggle  for  efficiency  in  education.  That  struggle  is 
futile  until  physical  educators  trained  for  professional 
efficiency  are  given  authority  by  which  they  can  achieve 
results.  Constructive  treatment  alone  will  show  what 
professional  efficiency  means  and  this  can  be  standardized 
only  in  a  professional  curriculum. 

Second,  physical  education  is  as  technical  a  profession 
as  engineering  or  medicine  and  its  possible  .skill  and 
accumulated  body  of  information  entitle  it  to  rank  with 
the  other  professions  in  recognition  for  theoretical  training. 
Yet  so  rapid  has  been  its  rise,  that  it  has  no  satisfactory 
body  of  textbooks.  In  organizing  a  professional  curric- 
ulum, this  situation  can  be  met  only  by  constructive 
treatment  and,  in  addition,  the  formulation  of  a  series  of 
syllabi  on  a  plan  similar  to  but  more  inclusive  than  that 
used  in  the  organization  of  the  Normal  Course  on  Play.' 

I  propose  therefore  to  present  a  scheme  of  courses  based 
directly  on  a  constructive  interpretation  of  the  functions 
of  the  physical  educator  as  they  exist  today  -the  functions 
he  should  be  able  to  ])erform  efficiently.  The  sdieme  is 
not  mere  theory.  Both  the  constructive  principles  and  the 
courses  have  been  developing  since  1902,  beginning  with  the 
practical  administrative  difficulties  of  finding  competent 
instructors  for  the  new  type  of  physical  education  depart- 
ment and  for  the  schools  and    playgrounds   in  a  state  ex- 

■  Ki-port  of  the  CommitU-c.  Clark  W.  HilluriiiKton.  Chairman,  on  a 
Normal  Course  in  Play,  published  by  the  Playground  .Association  of  America, 
August,  1909,  also  in  proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Congress. 
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tension  system.^  This  resulted  in  an  intensive  study  of 
professional  training  courses  and  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct 
them  so  as  to  fit  leaders  for  meeting  the  demands  of  their 
professional  work  under  modern  conditions. 

A  constructive  treatment  was  found  necessary.  The 
scheme  was  worked  out  experimentally  in  Missouri  Uni- 
versity between  1905  and  1910.  The  plan  was  further 
broadened  and  solidified  by  two  years  work,  begun  in  1907 
for  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
which  resulted  in  the  Report  on  a  Normal  Coiu'se  in  Play. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  scheme  has  been  subjected 
to  further  testing  and  criticism  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  scheme  here  formulated  is  for  the  training  of 
independently  efficient  physical  educators  and  play  direc- 
tors, not  for  school  teachers  or  social  workers  or  dependent 
or  specialized  assistants.  It  aims  at  the  production  of 
responsible  directors  and  instructors  in  colleges  or  high 
schools,  capable  of  taking  full  faculty  rank;  or  of  respon- 
sible directors  of  school  systems  of  physical  education  and 
play  centers,  who  have  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  assistant 
superintendent.  Courses  for  dependent  or  specialized  in- 
structors, however  technically  skilled,  are  but  a  part  of  this 
problem  and  their  needs  are  easily  supplied  by  simple  ad- 
justments of  the  courses  suggested.  The  primary  aim  in 
this  scheme  is  the  production  of  up-to-date,  independently 
responsible  engineers  of  the  big  muscle  activities  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  with  the  capacity  for  all  the  social,  moral 
and  hygienic  leadership  implied. 

The  constructive  principles  grounding  the  organization 

■>  The  two  central  ideas  in  the  organization  of  my  department  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  which  controlled  all  the  physical  activities  of  the 
student  body,  were:  first,  the  supplying  of  forms  of  activities,  and  giving  a 
place  and  instruction  in  athletics  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  university 
as  distinct  from  emphasizing  the  intercoUegiates,  all  of  which  required  a  new 
type  of  instructor;  and  second,  the  promotion  of  an  efficient  play  life  among 
the  children  in  every  district  of  the  State  thru  a  state  extension  system  which 
required  play  directors  in  sympathy  with  rural  conditions.  See  proceedings 
of  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1908. 
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of  a  curriculum  for  the  training  of  physical  educators  that 
will  satisfy  theoretical  and  practical  demands,  can  best 
be  introduced  in  a  defmition  of  physical  education  and  a 
statement  of  the  problems  of  the  physical  educator. 

Physical  education  is  a  teaching  profession  concerned 
with  the  guidance  of  big  muscle  actixTtics  and  related  habits 
of  living,  in  their  relationship  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  adult. 
Therefore,  the  physical  educator  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  has  constantly  before  him  five  prol^lcms,  four  of 
them  fundamentally  scientific  and  the  fifth  administrative. 

The  first  problem  and  one  that  lies  back  of  all  others 
for  the  physical  educator,  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
purposes  or  aims  of  his  work.  On  this  interpretation  his 
every  act  depends.  He  has  certain  results  to  achieve  in 
people  thru  the  direction  of  big  muscle  activities  and  re- 
lated habits  of  hving.  While  the  conceptions  of  these  aims 
have  changed  with  the  rise  of  civilization  and  the  change 
in  social  ideals,  the  values  of  big  muscle  activities  in  educa- 
tion are  relatively  stable  and  depend  for  their  intcrjiretation 
upon  the  function  of  those  activities  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  child  and  the  physical  efficiency  of  the 
adult.  To  be  efficient  the  responsible  physical  educator 
must  know  what  the  special  sciences  and  that  larger  science 
from  a  jjrofessional  standpoint — namely,  our  accurately 
recorded  and  interpreted  educational  experience — have  to 
say  concerning  the  functions  and  relationships  of  big 
muscle  activities  in  human  engineering. 

The  second  problem  of  the  physical  educator  relates 
to  the  people  with  whom  he  deals.  The  physical  educator 
is  a  specialized  human  engineer — a  leader,  or  a  teacher, 
dealing  with  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals.  These 
people  differ  enormously  in  their  organic  vigor,  nervous 
energy,  muscular  strength,  motor  skill,  volitional  power, 
judgment  and  temperamental  inclinations.  They  fall  into 
classes  or  groups  by  age,  sex  and  individual  peculiarities 
and  also  by  social  status  and  institutional  afliliations. 
Some   of   these  groups  require  leadership   and   instruction 
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radically  different  from  that  of  others.  In  order  that  he 
may  reaUze  his  aims  by  directing  big  muscle  activities  and 
habits  of  living  in  these  different  groups  of  individuals, 
the  physical  educator  (who  is  to  be  independently  efficient 
and  not  a  mere  blind  follower  of  someone  else's  methods) 
must  know  the  characteristics,  functional  needs,  limitations 
in  capacities,  and  temperamental  inclinations,  in  the 
different  groups  of  individuals ;  and  must  be  able  to  examine 
and  test  individuals  and  classify  them  for  activities  accord- 
ingly. This  is  the  most  profound  educational  problem 
before  educators. 

The  third  problem  of  the  physical  educator  is  concerned 
with  his  technical  subject  matter.  He  secures  his  aims  in 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  primarily  thru  the 
direction  of  games,  athletics,  dancing,  gymnastics,  etc. 
These  forms  of  big  muscle  activities,  each  of  complicated 
variety,  differ  enormously  in  their  appeal  to  different 
individuals;  in  the  vigor,  nervous  energy  and  skill  required 
for  their  performance;  and  in  their  organic,  nervous  and 
emotional  influences.  The  physical  educator,  to  be  effi- 
cient, must  know  the  possibiUties  and  limitations  in  each 
class  of  big  muscle  activities  for  each  of  the  different  groups 
of  individuals. 

The  fourth  problem  of  the  physical  educator  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  securing  his  aims  in  individuals  or  groups 
which  differ  in  needs,  capacities,  and  tastes  by  adapting 
to  them  activities  that  differ  in  their  appeal,  demand  and 
functional  effects.  This  is  the  problem  of  adaptation, 
teaching  and  leadership.  No  longer  is  it  enough  for  the 
physical  instructor  to  direct  exercises  or  games  according 
to  a  cut  and  dried  formula.  To  be  independently  efficient, 
he  must  know  his  functions,  his  individuals,  and  his  technical 
subject  matter.  But  this  avails  nothing,  unless  he  can 
select  activities  and  adapt  them  to  needs,  capacities  and 
tastes.  Efficiency  here  no  more  allows  compromise  than  it 
tolerates  poor  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  physician. 

Fifth,  since  our  aims  require  an  adaptation  of  technical 
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means  to  different  groups  of  individuals,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  organization  and  administration.  This  includes 
policies  in  organization,  methods  of  managing  grou])s  and 
activities,  the  construction  and  care  of  the  plant,  and  the 
administration  of  finances,  etc.,  etc.  The  physical  educator 
must  also  know  how  to  make  the  material  and  managerial 
adjustments  in  his  professional  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
gain  his  aims  with  as  little  friction,  delay  and  inconvenience 
as  possible. 

Such  then  are  the  problems  of  the  physical  educator 
and  the  qualities  necessary  for  his  professional  efficiency. 
The  organization  of  a  scheme  of  courses  that  will  give  this 
information,  judgment  and  skill  and  also  satisfy  theoretical 
and  administrative  demands,  can  best  be  formulated  con- 
structively from  the  standpoint  of  these  five  problems. 
I  shall  therefore  formulate  the  strictly  professional  courses 
under  the  heading  of  the  problems  and  refer  incidentally 
to  prerequisites  necessary  in  the  special  sciences. 

The  material  on  the  interpretation  of  physical  education 
falls  into  several  clearly  marked  courses.  First,  there  is 
what  men  have  thouglit  and  done  in  the  past,  or  the  evolu- 
tion of  ideals  and  methods,  which  we  call  History  of 
Physical  Education.  This  should  be  given  as  a  two-credit 
hour  course. 

Then  there  is  the  material  on  nature's  scheme  of  de- 
veloping the  nervous  system  and  volitional  power  thru 
acti\'itv  in  play.  A  course  on  the  Nature  and  Function  of 
Play  should  interpret  the  biological  relationship  of  jjlay 
to  the  evolution  of  infancy  and  the  intellect;  should  in- 
terpret the  past  and  present  social  ideals  of  play;  and  then 
interpret  the  functions  of  play  in  education  and  in  modern 
civilization.  An  adequate  realization  of  the  meanhig  of 
play  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  educator.  This  material 
will  require  at  least  two  credit  hours.  The  course  should 
be  preceded  by  a  course  in  general  psychology. 

The  interpretation  of  physical  education  as  a  science 
and  as  a  profession  should  be  given  in  two  courses.  An 
introductory  or  elementary  course  should   come  earl>-   in 
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professional  training  and  present  the  broader  functions  and 
relationships  of  physical  education,  thus  giving  a  pre- 
liminary professional  perspective  and  code  of  ideals  that  will 
permeate  all  the  other  courses  and  grow  as  the  training 
proceeds. 

An  advanced  course  on  The  Principles  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion should  focus  all  the  data  furnished  by  the  special 
sciences,  experience  and  experiment,  on  a  theoretical 
interpretation  of  physical  education.  This  course  should 
reveal  the  functions  and  relationships  of  big  muscle 
activities  in  the  whole  educational  process,  i.  e.,  in  the 
development  of  organic,  nervous,  intellectual,  voHtional 
and  moral  power  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  a  progressive  social  order.  It  should  interpret  the 
limitations  set  by  heredity  and  environment  and,  therefore, 
the  relationships  of  physical  education  to  eugenics,  social 
economy  and  hygiene.  Finally,  it  should  emphasize  the 
functions  of  the  physical  educator  as  a  leader,  trainer, 
and  instructor  in  right  habits  of  Uving  according  to  hygienic, 
ethical  and  social  standards.  This  course  should  require 
both  physiology  and  psychology  as  prerequisites  and  be 
given  in  a  three-hour  credit  course. 

These  courses  on  interpretation  are  essential  for  the 
physical  educator's  understanding  of  his  profession,  but  he 
needs  more.  Since  he  is  essentially  a  trainer  in  habits  of 
living,  as  well  as  a  director  of  developmental  activities,  he 
must  be  thoroly  grounded  in  the  sciences  that  give  the 
standards  for  such  training;  especially  personal,  and  de- 
velopmental or  child  hygiene.  Again,  since  his  work  is  a 
phase  of  education,  the  physical  educator  should  have  one 
or  more  coiu'ses  interpreting  general  education.  Further 
education  deals  with  but  one  of  the  three  factors  deter- 
mining the  results  of  growth  and  development:  activity. 
Eugenics  deals  with  heredity  and  social  economy  deals 
with  the  environment,  and  both  these  factors  set  limits 
on  the  practical  work  of  the  physical  educator.  Hence  he 
should  have  courses  in  eugenics  and  social  economy. 

The  courses  covering  the  problems  of  group  and  Individ- 
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ual  difference  are  naturally  di\-ided  into  a  course  on  Child 
Nature,  Growth  and  Development,  a  course  on  Individual 
DifTerences  and  a  course  on  the  Kxamination. 

The  course  on  Child  Nature,  Growtli  and  Development 
should  cover  the  anatomical,  physiological,  psychological 
and  hvgicnic  facts,  laws,  and  results  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment ;  and  the  age  characteristics,  needs,  capacities 
and  limitations  with  their  sex  variations,  in  order  that  the 
physical  educator  may  have  the  capacitj'  to  deal  with  age 
and  sex  groups  scientifically.  This  course  will  require  at 
least  three  credit  hours  and  should  be  based  on  preliminary 
courses  in  physiology  and  psychology. 

The  course  on  Individual  Differences  is  a  more  advanced 
treatment  of  physical  and  mental  variations  and  needs,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  "diagnosis"  of  the  normal. 
At  present  this  course  can  be  given  in  two  credit  hours, 
but  it  is  a  subject  that  will  require  fuller  treatment  with  the 
future  development  of  education.  This  course  should  be 
balanced  by  a  course  on  pathology  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  physical  educator  in  order  that  he  may  better 
understand  the  normal  and  recognize  abnormal  varia- 
tions. 

The  Examination  is  the  educator's  guide.  Without  it 
there  can  be  no  rational  education.  It  reveals  the  func- 
tional conditions  of  the  individual  at  each  stage  of  growth 
and  develoi)mcnt,  his  tendencies  to  abnormal  variation, 
his  special  needs.  The  course  on  the  Examination  should 
cover  the  interpretation  of  individual  histories,  inspection, 
physical  diagnosis,  and  mental  and  physical  tests,  and 
prepare  the  physical  educator  to  interpret  the  individual's 
functional  conditions  and  classify  him  for  instruction. 
This  course  should  require  at  least  three  credit  hours  of 
lecture  and  quiz  work  and  ten  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

The  courses  in  technique  should  include  a  series  of 
courses  on  gymnastics,  dancing,  athletics,  etc.,  in  order  to 
give  personal  skill  in  performance ;  and  two  theorj'  courses — 
the  Analysis,  Classification,  and  Grading  of  Activities  and 
the  Physiology  of  Exercise — to  give  the  capacity  to  think 
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scientifically  in  terms  of  professional  technical  subject 
matter. 

In  a  university  the  courses  in  practise  may  be,  and  it  is 
an  advantage  to  have  them,  the  same  as  those  for  the  general 
student  body,  only  supplemented  by  courses  in  special 
technique  to  be  referred  to  under  Adaptation. 

The  course  on  the  Analysis,  Classification,  and  Grading 
of  Activities  should  give  the  capacity  to  analyze  all  activities 
used  in  physical  education  into  their  mechanical  and 
anatomical  elements  and  then  to  classify  and  grade  them 
from  different  \'iew-points  for  scientific  selection  and  use. 
This  course  should  have  three  credit  hours  and  be  based 
on  a  preliminary  course  in  anatomy. 

The  course  on  the  Physiology  of  Exercise  should  present 
the  functional  effects  of  the  varying  strength,  range  of  move- 
ment, speed,  coordination,  duration,  etc.,  of  the  difi'erent 
elements  and  types  of  activity  on  each  of  the  physiological 
processes  for  each  stage  of  growth  and  development,  with 
sex  variations  and  for  each  condition  of  individual  variation. 
This  course  should  have  three  credit  hours,  with  laboratory 
work,  and  be  based  on  preliminary  courses  in  physiology. 

These  courses  on  technique  will  give  the  physical  educator 
a  general  mastery  of  the  structure  and  function  of  his 
technical  subject  matter. 

The  courses  in  adaptation  and  teaching  fall  into  three 
groups;  the  Theory  of  Adaptation  and  Teaching,  Special 
Technical  Methods  and  Practise  Teaching. 

The  work  on  the  Theory  of  Adaptation  and  Teaching 
should  give  the  formulated  principles  for  the  selection  of 
activities  to  meet  various  demands;  with  the  laws  of 
adaptation  to  age  and  sex  groups  and  individual  variations, 
modified  according  to  other  activities,  and  to  cHmatic  and 
institutional  conditions.  It  should  formulate  the  principles 
of  training  and  outline  the  psychology  of  leadership  and 
instruction.  Especially  should  it  emphasize  the  principles 
of  molding  habits  of  conduct  according  to  hygienic,  ethical, 
and  social  standards.  This  course  requires  at  least  three 
credit  hours. 
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Under  Special  Technique  or  vSpecial  Methods  several 
separate  courses  should  be  organized  covering  children's 
plays  and  games,  gymnastics,  dancing,  swimming  and  the 
several  I)ranches  of  highly  organized  athletics.  In  each  of 
these  divisions  of  the  physical  educator's  technical  subject 
matter,  including  three  specialized  stages  of  athletics, 
personal  and  teaching  skill  should  be  required  before  a 
degree  is  granted.  General  personal  skill  should  be  acquired 
in  the  courses  in  "Practise."  Then  the  courses  on  Special 
Technique  may  be  devoted  primarily  to  special  analysis 
and  the  special  methods  of  leading,  coaching,  training,  etc. 
Each  of  these  courses  can  be  given  in  one  credit  hour, 
except  dancing  for  women,  which  should  require  two  credit 
hours.  All  the  courses  on  special  technique  would  thus 
require  about  eight  credit  hours. 

Practise  Teaching  should  be  organized  under  critical 
leadership  to  train  and  test  finally  the  capacity  for  leader- 
ship and  teaching.  Personal  elements — presence  and 
manners-  in  directing  and  controlling  classes  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  emphasized.  Practise  Teaching  should 
begin  early  in  the  regular  work,  using  the  student  body  in  the 
university,  and  should  extend  later  into  the  high  school, 
playground,  and  grade  school.  Credit  should  cover  each 
of  these  phases  of  leadership  and  teaching,  and  be  arranged 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

The  material  on  organization  and  administration  may 
be  given  in  one  course  or  divided  into  two  sections :  Instruc- 
tional Administration  and  Executive  Administration.  In- 
structional Administration  includes  the  materials  marshalled 
under  such  headings,  usually,  as  School-room  Manage- 
ment, Floor  Management  and  most  of  the  material  put 
under  Practical  Conduct  in  the  Normal  Course  in  Play. 
It  includes  records,  methods  of  handling  groups  and  sec- 
tions, arrangement  of  space  and  equipment,  nuthods  of 
organizing  activities,  regulations  for  avoiding  injuries, 
control  of  conduct,  etc. 

Executive  Administration  covers  such  problems  as  (i) 
the  theory  of  organization  and  the  administrative  pohcies 
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demanded  by  different  classes  of  institutions,  (2)  the  ad- 
ministration of  groups,  their  examination,  classification, 
assignment  to  squads,  records,  etc.,  (3)  the  administration 
of  activities  and  questions  of  time,  space,  schedules,  etc., 
(4)  the  administration  of  staff,  its  selection,  adjustment  of 
salaries,  and  supervision  of  work,  (5)  the  administration  of 
the  plant  including  construction,  equipment  and  care,  (6) 
the  administration  of  finances,  budgets,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  that  present  the  material 
directly  related  to  the  physical  educator's  special  problems, 
there  are  two  or  three  associated  courses  made  necessary 
by  the  nature  of  his  technical  work:  hygiene,  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  and  voice  training  for  example,  which  need  not  be 
considered  here. 

This  completes  the  strictly  professional  courses  that 
seem  essential  in  order  that  the  physical  educator  may  have 
skill  and  judgment  and  the  information  necessary  to  solve 
independently  his  practical  professional  problems. 

In  outUning  the  professional  courses,  reference  was  made 
in  several  cases  to  prehminary  cotu'ses  or  prerequisites 
in  the  fundamental  sciences,  such  as  anatomy,  psychology, 
sociology,  etc.  But  anatomy  and  physiology  and  a 
psychology  of  any  value  require,  for  real  understanding, 
a  course  in  biology,  and  physiology  further  requires  a 
foundation  in  chemistry.  Hence  training  in  the  foundation 
sciences  will  necessarily  include  chemistry,  biology,  anatomy 
and  embryology,  physiology,  pathology,  psychology  and 
sociology.  But  these  cotu'ses  should  be  given  with  some 
consideration  for  the  professional  needs  of  the  physical 
educator.  For  example,  the  anatomy  required  by  the 
engineer  of  normally  developing  human  beings  is  different 
in  emphasis  from  that  required  by  the  specialist  on 
pathological  conditions,  the  physician  or  surgeon.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  several  other  courses,  especially 
pathology.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
thoro  work  in  biology  as  the  root  science  for  clear  thinking 
in  education. 

Finally,     academic     precedence     will     require     a     min- 
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imum  in  training  in  Hnglish,  history,  and  the  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

This  brings  us  to  a  complete  schematic  summary  which  is 
presented  in  chart  form,  of  all  the  important  courses  essential 
in  a  curriculum  for  the  professional  training  of  physical 
educators  and  play  directors. 

Classified  Outline  of  Professional  Courses  for  Physical  Educators 

AND  Play  Directors 
I.  Arts.  Knglish,  History,  Languages 

II.   Foundation  Studies.       Chemistry 

Biology 

Anatomy 

Embr>-ology 

Physiology 

Sociology 

Eugenics  and  Social  Economy 

Pathology 
III.  Special  Professional  Studies. 

A.  Hygiene. 

General  Hygiene 
Personal  Hygiene 

B.  Education. 

Interpretation  of  Education 

C.  Physical  Education. 

1.  Inlcrprelalions  and  Aims. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Education 
History  of  Physical  Education 
The  Nature  and  Function  of  Play 
The  Principles  of  I'hysical  Education 

2.  Group  and  Individual  Differences  and  Seeds. 

Child  Nature  and  Growth  and  Development 
Individual  Differences 
The  I{xamination 

3.  Technique. 

(«)  Practise. 

Courses  for  Personal  Skill 
(b)  Analytical  Technique. 

Analysis,  Classification  and  Grading  of  Activities. 

Physiology  of  Exercise 

4.  Adaptation  and  Teaching. 

Theory  of  Adaptation  and  Teaching 
Special  Technique  or  Six-cial  Methods 
Practise  Teaching 

5.  Organization  mid  .idministralion. 

(01    Instructional  Administration 

(ft)    ICxecutive  Organization  and  Administration 

6.  Associated  Studies. 

First  Aid 

Voice  Training,  Etc. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  schematic  outline 
of  the  contents  of  the  curriculum,  not  the  order  in  which 
the  courses  should  be  given  thru  a  term  of  years.  That 
is  another  problem  and  will  be  treated  at  another  time. 

From  this  outline  for  a  professional  curriculum  and  the 
suggestions  concerning  the  courses,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
such  a  curriculum  can  be  given  with  any  degree  of  success 
only  by  a  school  of  university  rank.  Further,  while  the 
plan  may  be  started  on  a  four-year  basis,  the  mass  of 
essential  material  for  professional  efficiency  requires  five 
years  for  satisfactory  treatment.  Even  this  will  have  to  be 
increased  later. 

Doubts  concerning  the  need  and  the  possibilities  for  the 
success  of  such  a  course  will  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  un- 
familiar with  the  present  conditions  of  physical  education 
and  play.  Yet  the  demand  for  efficient  physical  educators 
and  play  directors  is  exceedingly  great  and  the  salaries  are 
increasingly  good.  Further  experience  indicates  that  the 
profession  appeals  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  right 
character  and  intellectual  power,  when  once  they  under- 
stand its  functions  and  service.  So  close  to  the  core  of 
interests  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  the  youth  is  the  pro- 
fession and  so  great  are  its  opportunities  for  intimacy  and 
character-molding  that  it  is  beginning  to  attract  those 
temperaments  appealed  to  most  strongly  by  ideals  of 
service. 

The  university  that  estabUshes  the  curriculum  here 
outlined  and  presents  its  meaning  to  the  youth  of  the 
land  will  have  crowded  courses.  It  may  even  select  candi- 
dates rigidly  according  to  capacity  for  leadership  and  still 
have  large  numbers. 

The  demand  for  efficient,  highly  trained  educators  and 
the  appeal  of  the  work  to  temperaments  that  crave  active 
leadership  and  that  have  a  sense  of  service,  supports  the 
conviction  that  within  three  years,  five  or  six  universities 
of  first  rank  will  be  offering  professional  curriculums  of  a 
character  substantially  as  outlined. 

Clark  W.  Hetherington 

University  of  Wisconsin 


IV 
IDEALS  IN  PRESENT-DAY  EDUCATION' 

Progress  is  made  possible  by  ideals.  The  mind  of 
man,  leaping  ahead  of  what  the  present  experience  pre- 
sents, fashions  for  itself  an  experience  which  exists  only 
as  a  dream,  a  hope,  a  purpose  as  yet  unfulfilled.  By  means 
of  these  imaginations  of  the  mind,  these  pictures  of  a  future 
more  to  be  desired  than  is  the  present,  there  is  made  possi- 
ble the  progress  of  civilization. 

Education  proceeds  in  accordance  with  this  general 
method  of  advance  quite  as  truly  as  do  other  phases  of 
civilization  at  large.  There  are  the  two  fairly  distinct 
processes:  first,  the  consciousness  of  an  ideal  to  be  attained, 
a  goal  to  be  reached ;  and  second,  the  formation  of  the  inter- 
mediate steps  whereby  the  ideal  may  be  reahzed.  The 
knowledge  of  the  end  precedes  that  of  the  means.  Just 
as  it  is  needful  for  one  to  know  where  he  is  going  before 
he  can  determine  the  best  paths  to  pursue,  so  in  educa- 
tion one  must  be  certain  about  the  ideals  to  be  realized 
before  he  can  determine  the  best  methods  to  be  employed. 
Whole  systems  of  education  have  been  abandoned  when 
once  a  new  ideal  became  emphasized,  for  educational  sys- 
tems depend  for  their  existence  upon  educational  ideals. 

In  a  civilization  which  is  progressive,  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  rest  content  with  present  achievements.  The 
foot  presses  eagerly  on  toward  the  better  land  which  the 
eye  perceives.  Unlike  the  older  Chinese  education  which 
had  as  its  aim  the  jx-rpetuation  of  what  had  been  the 
idealization  of  the  past,  the  education  of  the  Occident 
always  has  manifested  an  ability  to  modify  its  forms,  ever 
struggling  toward  a  more  perfect  condition.  If  the  theory 
of  evolution  has  accomj)lished  nothing  more  than  the  re- 

'  Read  before  the  annual  session  of  the  Soutli  Dakota  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Sioux  Palls,  S.  D.,  November,  1913. 
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versal  of  values  in  the  time  series — the  placing  of  the  Golden 
Age  in  the  future  instead  of  in  the  past — if  the  theory  of 
evolution  has  accomphshed  nothing  more  than  this,  who 
will  dare  say  that  its  significance  has  not  been  momentous? 
The  notion  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come,  that  the  good  of 
today  must  be  replaced  by  the  better  of  tomorrow,  is  a 
priceless  legacy,  urging  toward  action,  not  stagnation, 
toward  hope,  and  not  despair.  It  is  the  idea  of  an  ever- 
advancing  civiHzation  where  each  step  is  but  preparatory 
to  its  successor. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  ideals  which  today  are 
to  be  found  in  educational  thinking?  For  there  is  no  age 
in  which  ideals  are  wholly  absent,  even  tho  at  times  they 
may  become  almost  hidden  beneath  the  burden  of  systems 
of  which  they  themselves  were  creators.  There  are,  indeed, 
today  many  educational  ideals  forcing  themselves  out  into 
the  Hght,  and  it  will  be  our  task  to  enumerate  some  of  them. 
Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  ideals  most  prominent  in  mod- 
ern educational  thought,  it  is  our  purpose  merely  to  state 
what  some  of  these  ideals  are. 

The  first,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  prominent,  ideal 
to  be  noted  is  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  ideal.  Dur- 
ing the  past  generation  there  has  been  a  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  that  the  empirical  sciences  be  given  a  place 
in  the  ciarriculum  of  our  schools.  Due  no  doubt  to  the 
many  valuable  discoveries  which  have  been  made  and  are 
still  being  made  within  the  realm  of  these  sciences,  educa- 
tion has  been  induced  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  science 
as  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  the  school.  Elementary  courses 
in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
and  studies  of  a  similar  nature,  have  found  their  places 
not  only  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  even 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  our  secondary  schools.  And  the 
conquest  of  the  scientific  ideal  does  not  terminate  here; 
its  shadow  may  be  found  even  in  schools  more  elementary 
than  those  of  secondary  grade. 

One  can  scarcely  turn  his  thought  to  a  consideration 
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of  tlie  scientific  ideal  as  it  relates  itself  to  education  wnth- 
out  soon  coming  upon  another  ideal — the  literary  ideal. 
Just  at  present  there  appears  to  be  in  many  quarters  a 
subordination  of  literature  to  science,  especially  noticeable 
in  llie  changing  attitude  toward  the  classical  languages 
and  their  literature.  The  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin 
which  is  being  taught  today  in  our  uni\ersities  and  col- 
leges is  considerably  less  than  what  it  was  a  generation 
ago.  In  our  secondary  schools  there  is  a  similar  diminution 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  study  the  classics.  And  the 
stor\-  of  the  triumph  of  the  sciences  is  largely  identical 
with  the  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  classics.  Similar  in 
many  ways  to  tin.  intense  struggle  between  the  scientists 
and  the  theologians  when  the  modern  astronomical  views 
first  began  to  gain  in  plausibility,  or  more  recently  when 
the  battlefield  was  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  similar 
in  many  ways  has  been  the  struggle  between  the  supporters 
of  science  for  the  school  and  those  who  maintained  that 
the  classics  ought  not  to  be  abandoned. 

Much  of  the  conflict  between  these  two  ideals,  the 
literary  and  the  scientific,  has  been  irrelevant  to  the  real 
issue.  It  has  often  l^een  forgotten  that  the  question  as  it 
comes  to  the  educator  is  not  what  should  be  the  relative 
status  of  the  empirical  sciences  and  classical  literature, 
but  rather  what  values  do  each  of  these  have  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.-*  And  when  the  smoke  of  battle  has  risen 
and  men  are  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  exact  situation, 
the  antagonism  between  these  two  schools  of  educators 
will  gradually  subside,  each  recognizing  the  inadequacy 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  either  the  scientific  or  the 
literary  ideal  when  it  is  followed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  When  they  can  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  larger 
ideal  which  includes  them  both  and  assigns  to  each  its 
place  in  the  complete  education  of  youth,  then  will  they 
no  longer  struggle  against  each  other,  but  rather  join  hands 
in  one  common  struggle  against  their  common  foe,  which 
is  ignorance.  The  complete  culture  must  include  both 
the  scientific  and  the  literary  ideals. 
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Another  ideal  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
the  foreground  of  attention  is  the  physical  ideal.  Recent 
psychological  studies  emphasize  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  so-called  physical  and  mental  aspects  of  life. 
Physiology  and  psychology  have  ever  been  blended  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  science  called  physiological  psy- 
chology. Biology  is  a  study  which  seeks  to  comprehend 
both  body  and  mind  within  the  larger  unity,  life.  And 
these  investigations  are  not  without  their  results  upon  edu- 
cation. The  importance  of  physical  training  is  receiving 
much  attention  among  educational  thinkers  today. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  value  of  a  strong, 
healthy  body,  both  as  giving  an  immediate  worth  to  life 
thru  the  natural  zest  in  li\'ing  which  it  bestows,  and  as 
furnishing  a  suitable  basis  for  mental  labor.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  further  consideration  in  laying  stress  upon  physical 
education.  Plato  saw  it  when  he  wrote  his  Republic  and, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  so  in  this  we  are — to  use  Emer- 
son's admirable  phrase — "saying  after  him."  It  is  the 
thought  that  physical  training  develops  certain  quaUties 
of  spirit  which  a  literary  education  alone  fails  to  develop. 

"The  very  exercises  and  toils  he  will  undertake," 
writes  Plato,  "in  order  to  stimulate  the  spirited  element 
of  his  nature,  rather  than  with  a  \'iew  of  increasing  his 
strength;  he  will  not,  like  common  athletes,  use  exercise 
and  regimen  to  develop  his  muscles.  *  *  *  *  Neither 
are  the  two  arts  of  music  and  gymnastics  really  designed, 
the  one  for  the  training  of  the  soul,  the  other  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  body.  *  *  *  *  The  teachers  of  both  have 
in  view  chiefly  the  improvement  of  the  soul.  ***** 
I  am  quite  aware  that  your  mere  athlete  beomes  too  much 
of  a  savage,  and  that  the  musician  is  melted  and  softened 
beyond  what  is  good  for  him.  *  *  *  He  who  mingles 
music  with  gymnastic  in  the  fairest  proportions,  and  best 
attempters  them  to  the  soul,  may  be  called  a  true  musician 
and  harmonist  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  tuner  of  the 
strings." 

So  it  is  that  those  who  are  advocating  more  attention 
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to  physical  training  base  their  argument  upon  the  educa- 
tional value  of  such  training  quite  as  much  as  upon  its 
bodily  advantages. 

There  are  evidences  for  believiiij^  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  see  more  stress  laid  upon  physical  education  than 
there  is  at  present.  The  tendency  to  build  gymnasiums, 
swimming-pools,  athletic  fields,  is  spreading  raj)idly  among 
secondar}'  institutions  and  is  no  longer  confined  to  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  While  interscholastic  rivalry  still 
plays  a  strong  role  in  athletics  and  too  often  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  students  of  an  institution  participate 
in  its  athletic  activities,  there  is  discernible,  however,  a 
growing  tendency  to  broaden  athleticism.  Inter-class  rivalry 
frequently  is  used  as  a  means  toward  stimulating  more 
interest  in  the  physical;  sometimes  the  rivalry  among 
school  societies  is  made  use  of.  Special  schools  of  phj'sical 
culture  are  springing  up  thruout  the  land,  and  such  schools 
are  not  confined  to  men  and  boys  but  are  represented 
among  our  schools  for  women. 

These  are  some  of  the  external  e\adences  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  growing  physical  ideal  in  our  educational 
thought. 

A  fourth  ideal  which  at  present  is  forcing  itself  to  the 
light  is  the  moral  ideal.  Many  educators  beheve  that  our 
systems,  as  now  constituted,  make  too  small  provision 
for  training  the  volitional  side  of  the  child's  nature.  While 
intellectual  ignorance  is  to  some  degree  dispelled,  is  there 
a  corresponding  enlightenment  afTordcd  tlic  moral  nature? 
The  word  "moral"  is  here  used  in  its  broadest  connota- 
tion, and  is  inclusive  of  the  more  narrow  usage  of  the  term. 
The  education  referred  to  is  that  which  aims  to  initiate  the 
young  into  the  "mores"  of  the  society  into  which  he  has 
been  born,  to  inculcate  those  principles  upon  which  ethical 
practises  are  based,  to  train  the  individual  in  habits  of 
right  action.  And  such  training  is  of  great  importance. 
Unless  our  youth  learn  to  honor  in  their  actions  the  ethical 
ideals  of  society  at  large,  to  grow  up  into  self-respecting, 
honest,   noble  members  of  the  civilization  which  has  be- 
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gotten  them,  their  intellectual  training  will  but  make  them 
more  cunning  in  their  ignoble  pursuits.  Once  again,  the 
words  of  Plato  may  well  be  called  to  mind. 

"May  we  not  say  that  the  most  gifted  minds,  when 
they  are  ill-educated,  become  the  worst?  Do  not  great 
crimes  and  the  spirit  of  pure  evil  spring  out  of  a  fulness 
of  nature  ruined  by  education  rather  than  from  any  in- 
feriority, whereas  weak  natures  are  scarcely  capable  of  any 
very  great  good  or  very  great  evil?  *  *  *  He  is  like  a 
plant  which,  having  proper  nurtm-e,  grows  and  matures 
into  all  virtue,  but,  if  sown  and  planted  in  an  aUen  soil, 
becomes  the  most  noxious  of  all  weeds.  *  *  *  The 
idea  of  the  good  is  the  highest  knowledge,  and  all  other 
things  become  useful  and  advantageous  only  by  their  use 
of  this.  *  *  *  Do  you  think  that  the  possession  of 
the  whole  world  is  of  any  value  without  the  good?  or  of  all 
wisdom,  without  the  beautiful  and  good?" 

Led  on  by  the  moral  ideal,  many  educators  have  sought 
to  have  courses  in  ethics  introduced  into  the  curriculums  of 
our  secondary  schools,  and  such  courses  are  far  more  com- 
mon today  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Let  me  dare 
to  predict  that  their  scope  will  be  even  wider  in  the  next 
generation. 

Not  only  are  ethical  principles  being  taught  in  a  direct 
manner  in  many  of  our  schools,  but  indirect  methods  are 
sought  whereby  morality  may  be  inculcated  in  the  minds 
of  the  younger  children.  There  are  being  published  series 
of  readers  which,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  teaching 
moraHty  indirectly  to  the  young,  aim  to  teach  the  virtues 
thru  stories,  these  stories  being  arranged  in  harmony  with 
the  psychological  development  of  the  child.  The  rapid 
introduction  of  such  series  into  some  of  the  best  school 
systems  of  the  country  is  sufficient  testimony  of  their  value. 

The  wide-spread  agitation  over  the  pedagogy  of  sex 
is  another  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  moral  ideal 
among  our  educators.  The  Chicago  system  already  has 
introduced  certain  lectures  by  physicians  regarding  the 
facts  of  sex;  and  many  other  cities  are  seriously  considering 
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the  advisability  of  some  instruction  along  these  lines. 
\\TTether  it  is  best  to  teach  these  matters  in  our  schools 
or  not.  is  a  question  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  present 
argument.  Whatever  be  the  action  of  the  future,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  these  issues  would  never  assume  such 
prominence  among  educators  if  there  were  not  the  under- 
lying moral  ideal  with  its  insistent  demand  that  the  ethical 
be  not  overlookl  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

In  close  connection  with  the  moral  ideal  is  another, 
the  religious  ideal.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  when  this  ideal  was  the  most  prominent 
of  all;  today,  howe\er,  this  is  far  from  being  true.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  educational  institutions  which  are  dominated 
b)'  religious  societies,  but  their  number  is  relatively  smaller 
than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago  and  the  freedom  of 
thought  found  in  such  institutions  is  much  greater  now  than 
it  was  then.  The  tendency  of  late  has  been  toward  another 
type  of  domination,  the  domination  of  the  school  by  the 
state.  \\'itli  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  jjolitical 
functions  of  education,  there  has  been  a  decreasing  emphasis 
upon  its  religious  functions.  Such  matters  as  the  dimin- 
ishing number  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  which 
attendance  upon  religious  services  is  made  compulsory,  the 
diminishing  number  of  secondary  and  lower  institutions 
in  which  religious  exercises  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
the  lower  regard  for  Ijoth  the  earned  and  honorary  degrees 
granted  by  schools  of  theology  in  comparison  with  similar 
degrees  given  by  other  professional  schools — such  matters 
as  these  are  indicative  of  the  present  status  of  the  religious 
ideal  in  educational  tlioughl. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  dissatisfaction  witli  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  Here,  again,  let  me  dare  to  predict 
that  in  the  education  of  the  next  generation  the  rehgious 
ideal  will  come  more  to  the  forefront.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  this.  In  Germany  the  relation  of  religion  to  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  today,  and  in  the 
last  analysis  reduces  itself  to  the  diienuna  of  church  con- 
trol or  state  control  of  the  school.     In  the  proposed  Saxon 
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School  Law  the  object  of  the  common  school  is  stated  thus : 
"thru  instruction,  exercise,  and  training,  to  develop  ac- 
tively the  mental  and  physical  forces  of  the  child  and  give 
him  the  fundamentals  of  moral  and  religious  education  as 
well  as  general  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  for  the  life 
of  citizenship."  This  is,  apparently,  an  attempt  to  include 
both  the  rehgious  and  the  political  ideals  in  their  education. 
Among  the  Germans  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  giving  the  youth  religious  instruction,  but 
very  general  unanimity  in  the  belief  that  such  instruction 
should  be  given. 

What  method  will  be  used  in  American  education  can 
not  be  forecast,  but  there  are  reasons  for  belie^dng  that 
our  educational  systems  will  include  some  method  by  which 
the  youth  of  our  land  may  receive  religious  training.  The 
religious  ideal  can  not  long  be  smothered.  Perhaps  at 
present  it  is  paying  the  penalty  for  its  excessive  domina- 
tion over  education  in  days  gone  by,  but  that  it  is  one  of 
the  permanent  ideals  in  educational  thought  and  must  be 
granted  its  proper  place  in  the  perfect  education  toward 
which  we  strive,  who  will  dare  to  deny? 

In  our  reference  to  the  religious  ideal,  we  have  touched 
upon  the  political  ideal.  Education  seems  thus  far  in  its 
history  to  have  been  kept  subservient  to  the  great  institu- 
tions of  society — the  family,  the  church,  the  state.  Each 
in  its  turn  has  claimed  the  school  as  its  own,  making  it  a 
means  to  a  more  ultimate  end.  Just  at  present  there  are 
those  among  educators  who  are  willing  that  the  school 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  state,  and  apparently  are  unable 
to  see  that  as  long  as  education  is  a  servant  abuses  will 
not  cease.  It  is  not  impossible  to  find  men  exercising  un- 
due power  over  the  educational  institutions  of  our  land — 
men  who  are  not  interested  primarily  in  education  for  its 
own  sake  but  rather  for  some  extraneous  purpose.  As 
long  as  this  condition  of  affairs  exists,  as  long  as  this  atti- 
tude toward  the  school  is  tolerated,  education  can  not 
reach  the  position  in  society  for  which  it  is  destined. 

Hegel  was  right  in  saying  that,  in  the  long  struggle  for 
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freedom,  the  last  and  most  difficult  step  was  the  attainment 
of  freedom  of  thought.  And,  just  as  with  the  individual 
man,  so  will  it  be  with  the  institutions  of  society.  Ivduca- 
tion,  the  school,  altho  for  many  ages  crusht  to  earth  by 
the  dominating  hand  of  now  this  institution,  now  that,  yet 
will  struggle  on  toward  the  consmnmation  of  liberty,  the 
freedom  befitting  an  independent  institution  of  society, 
and  finally  take  its  stand  on  equal  terms  with  the  church, 
the  family,  and  the  state. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  school  toward  the  state  are 
real;  but  equally  real  arc  the  responsibilities  of  the  state 
toward  the  school.  It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
perfect  citizenship  than  it  is  the  duty  of  citizenship  to  per- 
fect the  school.  The  political  ideal  is  a  noble  one,  but  it 
has  vet  to  learn  its  true  relationship  to  the  other  ideals 
contained  within  the  heart  of  education.  The  freedom  of 
the  school  may  be  long  in  coming,  but  it  will  come. 

There  is  yet  another  ideal  in  present-day  education 
which  ought  to  receive  mention — the  vocational  ideal. 
The  term,  as  here  intended,  is  taken  in  its  broadest  connota- 
tion, and  has  reference  to  the  growing  tendency  to  em- 
phasize the  practical  aspects  of  education. 

Many  are  the  exponents  of  an  education  which  will 
fit  the  voung  of  our  country  more  adequately  for  the  work 
by  which  thev  are  to  earn  their  livelihood.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  against  the  teaching 
of  the  classics  in  the  public  schools,  and  there  appears  to 
be  nuich  reason  in  the  contention.  The  public  schools, 
which  must  of  necessity  Idc  selective  in  arranging  tlieir 
curriculum,  act  quite  rightl>-  in  insisting  upon  the  value 
of  practical  studies,  studies  which  will  enable  the 
young  more  quickly  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  thrifty 
civilization  in  whicli  their  lives  nuist  be  lived.  The  voca- 
tional ideal  and  the  scientific  ideal  have  found  much  favor 
of  late  among  those  primarily  interested  in  public  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  their  combined  force  which  is  resi)onsible 
for  the  elimination  to  some  degree  of  the  literary  ideals. 
That  the  vocational  ideal  should  play  a  part  in  systems  of 
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public  education  appears  to  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
insistence  upon  the  value  of  the  scientific  ideal.  In  a  per- 
fect system  of  education  all  these  ideals  would  be  repre- 
sented; the  task,  however,  in  pubUc  education  may  prove 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  some  of  the  noblest  ideals  can 
not  receive  adequate  expression.  When  education  is  for  the 
many,  it  must  concentrate  upon  such  features  as  are  essen- 
tial in  the  training  of  the  many.  And  this  it  is  which  of 
late  has  been  emphasized  by  leaders  in  pubUc  education; 
resulting,  naturally,  in  more  prominence  being  given  to 
practical  studies. 

For  many  years  when  the  literary  ideal  was  in  full 
power  in  our  systems  of  education,  it  was  necessary  for  our 
youth  to  go  into  the  "learned  professions"  in  order  to  make 
their  years  of  training  have  distinct  vocational  value. 
What  could  one  do  when  he  had  finished  his  course  of  study 
at  a  secondary,  or  even  higher,  institution  of  learning? 
He  could  teach  or  preach,  often  with  but  sHght  professional 
training  in  addition  to  that  already  obtained;  or  he  could 
study  law  or  medicine.  As  a  result,  with  the  increasing 
number  of  those  completing  the  more  advanced  schools, 
there  came  the  crowding  of  the  professions.  If  the  pubUc 
pays  for  higher  education  of  a  vocational  nature,  why  should 
the  vocations  represented  be  Umited  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions? With  such  thoughts  in  their  minds,  educators 
recently  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  business 
schools,  agricultural  schools,  technical  schools,  industrial 
schools — institutions  which  emphasize  the  practical  aspect 
of  knowledge. 

Not  only  have  schools  been  founded  which  centre 
about  these  vocational  pvu-suits,  but,  in  the  more  general 
schools,  courses  have  been  introduced  which  lay  emphasis 
upon  practical  learning.  Manual  training  and  domestic 
science  are  taught  far  more  widely  today  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  Night  schools  which  aim  to  emphasize 
the  practical  are  rapidly  increasing.  Continuation  schools 
and  courses  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before. 

Even  in  the  colleges,  the  force  of  the  vocational  ideal 
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is  being  felt.  It  is  responsible,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  group  system  of  studies  which  is 
an  attempt  to  synthesize  the  old  idea  of  the  required  course 
of  study  with  the  more  recent  idea  of  the  elective  course. 
In  the  group  system,  the  evils  of  a  system  which  is  entirely 
elective  are  lessened,  while  there  is  not  the  undesirable 
uniformity  of  the  old  required  system.  As  a  result,  the 
product  of  the  colleges  is  more  adequately  fitted  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  tasks  of  hfe,  for  the  groups  are  designed  to  be 
elected  largely  upon  a  vocational  basis. 

In  connection  with  the  vocational  ideal  mention  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  courses  being  given  in  vocational  adapta- 
tion and  vocational  guidance.  Sucli  courses  are  increasing 
in  number  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  increase 
will  continue. 

These  are  a  few  evidences  for  the  existence  in  our 
educational  thought  of  a  \ocational  ideal. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  once  again  to  note 
the  similarity  with  the  thought  of  Plato — that  master- 
mind of  the  Greek  civilization.  "There  are,"  says  Plato, 
"diversities  of  natures  among  us  which  are  adapted  to 
different  occupations.  *  *  *  *  'I'lj^g  then  all  things 
are  produced  more  plentifully  and  easily  and  of  a  better 
quality  when  one  man  docs  one  thing  which  is  natural  to 
him  and  is  done  at  the  right  time,  and  lea\es  other  things." 
And  Plato's  whole  scheme  of  education,  when  lookt  at 
from  one  angle,  is  based  on  vocational  training.  He  would 
have  us  determine  as  early  as  possible  the  direction  in  which 
lies  the  natural  ability  of  the  child,  and  then  sui)plcnKnt 
that  natural  al)i]ity  witli  vocational  training.  For  in  the 
perfect  society  each  one  nuist  have  his  work,  and,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible,  be  happy  in  doing  it. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  ideals  to  be  found  in  pres- 
ent-day education.  The  list  may  not  be  exhaustive,  but 
the  ideals  here  mentioned  are,  I  beliexe,  those  of  most 
importance.  The  task  l)efore  the  educators  of  this  age 
is  so  to  coordinate  these  ideals  that  there  may  result  one 
harmonious  system.     .Many  educators  may  be  found  who 
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are  strenuous  advocates  of  a  system  which  over-empha- 
sizes this  or  that  ideal,  while  ignoring,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  existence  of  other  ideals  quite  as  important.  The  task 
is  to  take  these  elements  and  weave  them  into  a  single 
fabric,  a  "coat  of  many  colors,"  but  nevertheless  a  single 
coat.  Our  education  must  be  broad,  indeed,  if  it  is  to  in- 
clude all  its  natural  ideals — the  scientific,  the  literary,  the 
physical,  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  political,  and  the 
vocational.  When  there  comes  the  musician  v/ho  is  able 
so  to  play  upon  this  educational  harp  of  many  strings  that 
there  shall  result  a  harmony  which  is  expressive  of  the 
civilization  of  today,  a  true  harmony  and  not  a  mass  of 
discordant  notes,  a  unified  yet  comprehensive  system  of 
education,  then  will  the  plurality  of  ideals  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  a  single  ideal;  then  will  the  many  appear  as  the  one. 
Until  then  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle  onward  as  best  we  can, 
ever  believing  in  the  possibihty  of  such  a  harmonization 
of  ideals,  even  tho  the  realization  of  that  harmony  may 
demand  for  its  perfect  fulfillment  an  infinite  time. 

Herbert  P.  Patterson 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 


V 
THE  SOCIAL  vSURVEY  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION 
The  decadence  of  rural  life  in  the  last  decade  is  a  fact 
so  often  commented  upon  as  to  appear  trite.  It  is  re- 
flected in  the  economic,  in  the  religious,  in  the  cultural 
as  well  as  in  the  educational  life  of  the  country  communities. 
Thus,  in  the  matter  of  farmer's  incomes,  thoro,  impartial, 
and  wide-spread  investigations  reveal  the  fact  that  a  fourth 
of  all  the  farmers  are  running  behind  in  their  accounts 
every  year,  a  half  are  scarcely  aV)le  to  do  more  than  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  a  fourth  only,  after  deducting  $1.25 
a  day  for  their  own  labor  and  five  per  cent  for  interest  on 
their  invested  capital,  are  able  to  make  what  one  may 
reasonably  call  a  good  living.  Truly  times  have  changed 
(if  indeed  they  ever  existed)  since  that  curious  pamphlet 
of  1 801  was  written,  entitled  Observations  on  the  enormous 
high  cost  oj  provisions,  shewing  amcngst  other  things,  that  the 
over-grown  Opulence  oj  the  Husbandman  or  Farmer  tends  to 
subvert  the  necessary  Gradations  of  Society,  is  inimical  to  the 
interests  oj  Morality  in  general,  and,  ij  not  salutarily  cor- 
rected, will  be  the  perpetual  bane  and  misery  of  the  country. 
The  situation  from  a  religious  point  of  view  is  no  better. 
Within  ten  counties  in  Ohio  there  are  ninety-six  townships 
without  a  single  resident  minister,  and  for  every  church 
with  a  pastor  on  full  time  there  are  nineteen  without  one. 
To  say  that  but  one-third  of  the  churches  in  rural  com- 
munities are  growing  would  be  a  conservative  statement. 
From  a  cultural  or  social  viewpoint  it  is  claimed,  and  with 
much  show  of  reason,  that  the  failure  of  the  country  and 
small  \Tllage  to  pro^^de  amusement  and  opportunity  for 
social  enjoyment  is  a  leading  cause  of  the  city-ward  move- 
ment among  old  and  young  ahke.  And  educationally, 
the  Country  Life  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  said  (page  53  of  its  report)  that  "The  schools 
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are  held  to  be  largely  responsible  for  ineffective  farming, 
low  ideals,  and  the  drift  to  town." 

But  these  facts  are  so  commonly  known  that  it  is  need- 
less to  repeat  them.  There  is  less  unanimity  of  opinion 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  reconstruction.  Yet  it  is 
here  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed,  because  there  has 
been  more  misdirected  effort  along  this  line  than  at  any 
other  point.  Particularly  is  this  true  from  an  educational 
point  of  view. 

There  has  been,  within  the  past  few  years,  much  laudable 
effort  to  get  at  the  facts  involved  in  questions  of  dispute. 
The  tendency  is  far  from  being  confined  to  any  one  phase 
of  the  rural  problem,  and  much  less  has  it  been  restricted 
to  this  field  alone.  In  broader  matters  of  public  policy 
surveys  and  investigations  seem  at  last  to  have  come  into 
their  own  as  a  basis  of  reform.  In  view  of  this  general 
tendency,  therefore,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  to  ex- 
pect than  that  in  educational  circles  as  well  this  new  in- 
fluence should  be  felt.  Thus  the  State  of  Ohio  has  just  com- 
pleted a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  educational  system 
of  that  state  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  so-called 
public  school  system.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  that  survey  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
queries  were  lacking  neither  in  completeness  nor  in  defi- 
niteness.  They  covered  every  phase  of  the  question, 
from  the  size  of  the  grounds  and  the  material  of  the  build- 
ing itself  to  the  kind  of  chalk  used  and  the  nature  of  the 
individual  towels.  A  total  of  over  246  questions  were  asked 
on  one  set  of  blanks  alone. 

If  one  were  to  inquire  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  wide  survey, 
the  answer  would  be  at  once,  to  gain  increased  efficiency. 
And  increased  efficiency,  tho  it  may  seem  trite  to  say 
it,  is  largely  a  matter  of  adjustment.  So  many  times  has 
the  question  of  adjustment  been  raised  in  teachers'  journals 
and  elsewhere  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  is  sufficient 
to  provoke  a  smile.  Yet  withal  we  can  scarcely  give  it  too 
much  attention,  if  we  mean  by  it  the  proper  thing.  The 
difficulty  is  that  too  many  times  we  have  either  proceeded 
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loliiully  to  "adjust  soniclhiiig"  (and  naturally  enough  have 
ofttimes  blundered)  or  we  have  contented  ourselves  wnth 
merely  talking  about  its  value.  To  illustrate :  Ohio  has, 
as  has  already  been  suggested,  just  completed  a  state-wide 
survey.  The  object  profcst  is  that  we  may  know  in  what 
condition  the  schools  really  are — not  what  our  impression 
is,  not  what  we  think  they  arc,  but  what  actually  exists. 
The  end  in  view  is  that  they  may  be  better  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  made  more  uniform  in  quality, 
and  rendered  generally  more  efficient.  The  work  has  been 
well  done,  and  its  value  is  tremendous,  if  it  is  used  in  the 
right  wa)-.  But  note  that  it  has  little  or  no  value  in  and 
of  itself,  aside  from  a  consideration  of  mere  interest.  If, 
therefore,  this  information  is  used  to  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  dropping  from  the  curriculum  of  certain 
courses  and  the  introduction  of  certain  others,  if  we  consider 
that  we  have  done  our  duty  when  we  have  introduced 
hygiene,  nature  study,  and  domestic  science,  taught  every- 
where in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  texts,  splendid 
tho  these  things  may  be,  the  result  will  be  a  failure  at  least 
in  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  might  be  achieved  by  this 
expenditure  of  effort .  For  note  that  the  end  of  education 
is  not  the  curriculum  nor  the  physical  plant,  but  the  people 
of  this  and  the  coming  generation,  and  if  we  limit  our  at- 
tention, as  we  are  so  apt  to  do  our  investigation,  to  the 
school-house,  we  commit  an  unpardonable  error. 

An  illustration  may  make  the  point  the  more  clear.  "I 
dare  say,"  said  Frederick  W.  Taylor  before  the  Tuck  School 
Conference  on  Scientific  Management,  "that  you  think 
there  is  no  science  in  shoveling  dirt  *  *  *  There  is, 
however,  a  best  way  in  doing  everything  *  *  *  The 
workers  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  for  instance, 
almost  all  owned  their  own  shovels,  and  I  have 
seen  them  go  day  after  day  to  the  same  shovel  for  every 
kind  of  work,  from  shoveling  rice  coal,  three  and  one-half 
])oinids  to  the  shovel  load,  to  slio\eling  heavy  wet  ore, 
thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  shovel  load.  Is  three  and  one- 
half  pounds  right  or  is  thirty -eight  pounds  right  .'*  *  *   *   *  * 
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We  began  by  taking  the  maximum  load  on  the  shovel  and 
counting  the  shovelfuls  all  day  long  and  weighing  the 
tonnage  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  think  there  was  about 
thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  shovel  on  an  average.  And 
then  we  got  shorter  shovels  holding  about  thirty-four 
pounds,  and  measured  the  tonnage  per  day,  and  it  was 
greater  than  when  they  were  using  the  thirty-eight  pound 
shovel  *  *  *  Again  we  reduced  the  load  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  they  did  a  still  greater  tonnage,  again  to 
twenty-eight  pounds,  and  another  increase,  and  the  load 
kept  on  increasing  as  we  diminished  the  shovel-load  until  we 
reached  about  twenty-one  pounds;  at  twenty-one  pounds 
a  man  did  his  biggest  day's  work.  With  twenty  pounds, 
with  eighteen  pounds,  with  seventeen,  and  with  foiu-teen, 
they  did  again  a  smaller  day's  work  *  *  *  The  founda- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  science  of  shovehng,  then,  lies  in 
always  giving  the  shoveler  a  shovel  which  will  hold  twenty- 
one  pounds,  whatever  material  he  is  using." 

"What  were  the  consequences  of  that?  In  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Works  we  had  to  build  a  shovel-room  for  our 
common  laborers.  Up  to  that  time  the  men  had  owned 
their  own  shovels.  We  had  to  equip  this  room  with  eight 
or  ten  kinds  of  shovels,  so  that  whatever  a  man  went  at, 
whether  rice  coal  on  the  one  hand  or  heavy  wet  ore  on  the 
other,  he  would  have  just  a  twenty-one  pound  load." 

The  point  to  this  illustration  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Taylor  did  not  stop  when  he  had  collected  his  data  on  the 
kind  of  shovel,  the  length  of  the  handle,  the  size  of  the 
scoop,  the  weight  of  a  shovelful  of  a  particular  kind  of  ore, 
and  the  amount  that  an  average  man  could  shovel  in  a  day. 
Nor  did  he  bUndly  choose  a  half  dozen  shovels  of  various 
sizes,  and  tell  his  men  to  pick  the  one  they  thought  would 
best  do  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  twenty-one 
pounds  of  each  kind  of  material  that  had  to  be  shoveled, 
and  selected  a  tool  with  just  the  right  size  of  scoop,  and, 
finally,  under  the  direction  of  one  who  was  held  responsible 
for  this  phase  of  the  work,  a  particular  shovel  was  given 
out  each  day  to  an  individual  to  correspond  to  the  kind  of 
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ore  he  had  to  shovel.  Not  until  this  was  done  did  he  con- 
sider his  duty  accomphshed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  went 
even  further  than  this,  and  taught  the  men  how  to  use  the 
shovel  in  order  best  to  conserve  their  energy. 

So  ought  it  be  in  education.  The  State  of  Ohio  knows 
practically  all  that  there  is  to  know  about  the  school  situa- 
tion from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view.  The  school 
is  not  attaining  its  full  degree  of  efficiency — so  much  in- 
deed is  known.  It  has  been  determined  how  many  one- 
room  school  buildings  there  are  in  the  state,  how  much  the 
teachers  are  paid,  how  adequately  the  school  plant  is 
equipt.  and  all  this.  A  high  standard  of  efficiency  has 
been  kept  in  mind  as  an  ideal  thruout  it  all.  In  the  terms 
of  the  illustration,  we  know  where  the  shovels  come  from 
and  what  the  ideal  load  is.  But  do  we  know  enough  about 
the  material  to  be  shoveled  to  be  sure  how  large  a  scoop  it  is 
going  to  take  in  every  instance  in  order  to  get  just  twenty- 
one  pounds — no  more  and  no  less?  Or  are  we,  knowing 
how  large  the  load  ought  to  be,  to  guess  at  the  weight  of 
•the  ore,  to  try  several  shovels  until  we  think  we  are  right? 
In  short,  what  do  we  know  about  the  people  and  their  life- 
those  for  whom  all  this  has  been  done?  Do  we  know  the 
particular  circumstances  and  the  peculiarities  of  each 
individual  community  to  which  we  are  asked  to  adjust  this 
reconstructed  school?  And  if  not,  then  has  not  half 
of  the  problem  been  lost  sight  of? 

"But,"  it  is  urged,  "we  know  all  of  this.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  we  can  not  adapt  when  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  to  adapt  to.  But  we  know  all  about  our  com- 
munity— we  are  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  our  children, 
we  know  what  the  crops  arc,  and  we  know  that  one  of  the 
churches  is  not  as  strong  as  the  other." 

This  is  well  and  good,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  how  man\ 
teachers,  reputed  successful,  can  answer  the  following  list 
of  questions,  selected  at  random,  and  answer,  not  from 
general  impression  only,  but  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  ? 
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Has  the  population  of  your  township  been  increasing  or  diminishing 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  by  what  percentage? 

What  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  locality  are  renters?  On  what 
terms  do  they  rent? 

Is  the  racial  complexion  of  the  place  changing;  in  what  way;  and  how 
rapidly?     Is  the  change  for  better  or  for  worse? 

Are  there  any  efforts  at  cooperation?  Have  any  such  attempts  failed 
in  the  past,  and  why? 

Where  is  the  local  produce  marketed,  and  at  what  price? 

How  many  of  the  farmers  borrow  money,  on  what  security,  and  at  what 
rate? 

As  to  new  farmers,  where  do  they  come  from,  why  did  they  leave  their 
former  place  of  residence,  and  had  they  ever  farmed  before? 

What  percentage  of  the  people  are  church  members?  Of  those  who 
are  not  [a)  what  is  the  reason,  [b]  have  they  a  church  preference? 

How  much  money  has  the  township  spent  for  improvements  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  on  what? 

In  what  specific  ways  might  the  school  cooperate  with  the  other  social 
agencies  in  the  community? 

To  whom  would  you  report  a  case  of  economic  distress? 

Are  there  any  new  crops  that  might  be  profitably  introduced  into  the 
community?  What  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  soil?  How  much  does  land 
sell  for  per  acre? 

Is  the  locality  predominately  Republican  or  Democratic?  How  many 
Socialists  are  there?     What  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  vote? 

Remember  it  is  not  what  we  think  about  these  things, 
but  what  we  know  that  counts.  And  we  must  not  answer 
for  our  own  community  on  the  basis  of  what  is  true  in  some 
other  locaUty  with  which  we  chance  to  be  acquainted. 
In  short,  how  much  do  we  know  about  the  community  to 
which  we  are  asked  to  adjust  this  school  of  which  we  know 
so  much? 

To  put  the  question  thus  baldly  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  significance  of  the  social  survey  in  education. 
The  educational  forces  of  a  state  may  be  properly  adjusted 
and  success  may  come,  but  will  be  blindly  attained  and 
largely  a  matter  of  accident.  We  have  followed  too  much 
the  old  rule  of  "nine-tenths  guess  and  one-tenth  knowl- 
edge." Fortunately  men  are  insisting  more  and  more 
on  nine-tenths  knowledge  and  one- tenth  estimate.     Time 
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was  when  men  guessed  at  the  proper  speed  of  a  metal 
lathe;  today,  a  slide-rule  is  utilized,  and  waste  is  eliminated. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  a  telephone  company  wished 
to  establish  a  branch  exchange,  its  promoters  built  it  where 
they  thought  the  city  was  going  to  expand;  now  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  movement  of  the  local  population,  and 
statistics  thus  compiled  form  the  basis  of  a  scientific  judg- 
ment. Once  men  about  to  lease  a  building  location  in  the 
business  section  of  a  city  located  on  a  corner  where  they 
thought  the  traffic  was  the  heaviest;  today  an  accurate 
count  is  made  of  the  passing  pedestrians  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  and  it  is  known  where  the  trade  is  the  briskest.  And 
so  it  must  be  in  education.  We  can  no  longer  follow  in 
the  paths  of  those  reformers  of  a  century  past  who  tried  to 
develop  an  institution  that  was  to  be  everywhere  and  always 
the  same  if  we  intend  that  institution  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  community.  No  more  can  we,  by  a  study  of 
that  institution  alone,  gain  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
locality  into  which  it  is  to  fit.  These  things  we  can  know 
only  by  careful,  painstaking  investigation.  This,  in  brief, 
is  the  place  of  the  social  survey  in  education. 

Many  there  are  who,  conceding  the  vital  need  of  work 
such  as  is  here  suggested,  will  pass  it  lightly  by  as  im- 
practical. "The  average  country  teacher  has  no  such 
vision,  and  would  be  incapable  of  realizing  it  if  she  had," 
all  of  which,  in  too  many  instances,  must  be  conceded. 
But  this  can  not  excuse  us  from  following  an  opportunist 
policy  while  struggling  toward  its  attainment.  Nor  does  it 
excuse  the  teacher  who  is  cajialilc  from  following  her  con- 
viction.' It  will  be  urged  that  the  cost  is  excessive,  and 
that  the  time  of  the  teacher  is  too  limited  to  permit  such  a 
study.  Hut  tlie  cost  may  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing, 
if  the  campaign  be  i)r()i)erly  planned.  As  to  the  teacher's 
time,  one  may  readily  grant  that  no  one  teacher  is  likely 
to  have  suflicient  leisure  to  make  an  adequate  study  if  he 
or  she  attempt  it  alone.  But  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
this  should  be  the  case.     There  are  many  agencies  at  hand, 

'  A  more  complete  answer  to  this  objection  will  he  found  below. 
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and  more  that  can  be  developed,  with  which  the  teacher 
may  cooperate.  Thus,  the  Ohio  Rural  Life  Survey  has 
covered  most  of  the  counties  of  that  state,  and  tho 
particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  church  problem, 
social  and  economic  conditions  were  by  no  means  neglected.^ 

The  Department  of  Sm-veys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
On  matters  of  soil  and  topography  the  government  has 
much  valuable  material  to  contribute.  The  census  returns 
are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  County  records  will  aid 
in  filling  in  many  a  gap.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  itself  last  year  (19 13)  published  a  bulletin^  that 
contains  a  suggestive  Ust  of  questions  that  should  be 
covered,  including  questions  of  population,  of  economic 
conditions,  of  educational  conditions,  and  of  religious 
conditions  and  activities.  One  of  the  more  recent  works 
on  rural  sociology  contains  an  admirable  chapter  on  the 
rural  survey,  and  contains  a  suggestive  list  of  questions  in 
outline  form.' 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  thru  its  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Public  Service,  has  issued  a  bulletin  of 
considerable  value  entitled  Knowing  one's  own  community, 
and  it  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Surely  one  can  not  com- 
plain of  lack  of  suggestive  material." 

With  this  material  as  a  suggestive  basis,  and  a  clear- 
minded  teacher  to  push  the  work,  the  svu-vey  may  weU  be 
started.  Even  in  the  actual  field  work  she  need  not  work 
alone.  There  are  in  every  community  some  forces  whose 
aid  can  be  enlisted  in  the  cause.     Exactly  what  these  forces 

-  This  survey  was  inter-denominational  but  originated  with  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions.  Representative  counties  of  other  states  have  also 
been  covered,  and  the  findings  published. 

'  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers. 

^  Gillette,  Rural  sociology,  Chapter  XVIII. 

°  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  suggest  at  this  point  a  particular  schedule 
to  follow.  Several  of  the  above  mentioned  references  contain  such  schedules, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  thru  its  Department  of  Church  and 
Countr>'  Life,  will  furnish  sample  blanks  upon  request.  Each  community 
should  adjust  the  schedules  to  meet  its  own  needs,  but  these  guides  will  be 
of  great  value. 
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are  varies,  of  course,  with  the  community.  It  may  be  a 
Grange,  or  a  Social  Club,  or  a  Brotherhood,  it  may  be  a 
church  organization,  it  may  be  some  kind  of  a  study  class. 
But  always  there  will  be  something  to  aid.  To  go  before 
these  organizations,  point  out  the  need  of  a  survey,  and  to 
enthuse  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  willing  to  contribute, 
not  money,  but  energy  directed  toward  the  fulfilling  of  a 
part  of  the  task  does  not  require  a  genius.  Where  there  is 
more  than  one  organization,  rivalry  in  the  form  of  a  friendly 
contest  may  prove  a  means  of  furthering  the  work.  More- 
over, an  added  gain  comes  at  this  point  in  that  by  making 
these  organizations  feel  that  they  are  doing  a  social  work 
in  which  the  gain  is  immediate  and  apparent  there  will 
come  a  renewed  life  to  them,  and  will  create  an  awakened 
community  spirit  that  may  well  rejuvenate  many  a  back- 
ward communit}-. 

And  when  the  work  in  the  field  has  been  done,  and  from 
assessors,  pastors,  from  prominent  and  representative 
men — from  any  and  all  sources  -the  blanks  have  been 
filled  out  and  the  questions  answered,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  no  time  to  sit  down  and  say  unto  ourselves, 
"What  a  fine  piece  of  work  we  have  done."  For  tho  we 
have  the  means,  we  still  have  the  end  to  accoraplisli.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  there  are  three 
things  remaining  to  be  done.  First,  this  data  must  be 
tabulated,  put  in  understandable  form,  and  made  accessible 
to  the  people  of  the  community.  In  the  second  place,  the 
attention  of  the  people  may  need  to  be  called  to  the  re- 
sults, and,  if  any  incentive  is  needed  to  get  them  to  discuss 
the  results,  it  should  be  furnished.  Usually,  after  the 
citizens  have  talked  the  matter  over  among  themselves,  a 
public  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  facts  will  \-ield 
tremendous  results.  Finally,  the  program  must  l)e  fol- 
lowed up.  This  must  take  two  directions  The  data  must 
be  so  tabulated  (as  on  cards  that  can  be  filed  away)  that  it 
can  be  constantly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  Then, 
too,  a  definite  plan  for  the  future  must  l)e  outlined  in  view 
of  the  needs  revealed  in  the  particular  community. 
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With  all  of  these  things  we  may  reach  a  higher  plane  of 
educational  endeavor — an  awakened  community  spirit  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  school  that  fits  into  its  own 
locality,  and,  by  adjustment,  meets  its  particular  de- 
mands. Now,  and  not  until  now,  are  the  educational 
forces  capable  of  proper  direction. 

"But,"  says  the  teacher,  "Of  course  one  should  know 
something  of  the  locality,  but  why  know  all  of  these  things? 
They  are  good  things  to  know,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  connec- 
tion between  the  rate  of  interest  that  farmers  pay  on  their 
loans  or  the  number  of  socialists  in  a  community  and  the 
school  curriculum.  WTaat  we  want  is  a  definite,  concrete 
application  of  the  thing." 

The  teacher  who  replies  thus  is  right,  and  she  knows 
whereof  she  speaks.  There  has  been  a  wealth  of  generaliza- 
tion, but  little  of  specific  apphcation.  Whether  it  be  due 
to  a  failure  to  reahze  the  necessity  of  it  or  to  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  writers  to  make  the  effort  required  to  be 
exact  and  not  vague,  there  is  no  means  of  telhng.  Yet  the 
relationship  between  all  these  things  is  direct  and  more 
or  less  immediate.  Before  pointing  it  out,  however,  there 
are  certain  fundamental  considerations  that  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  To  these,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  some 
things  that  seem  commonplace,  it  is  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  position  thus  far  assumed, 
then  it  necessarily  follows  that  each  and  every  community 
is  more  or  less  peculiar  unto  itself,  and  differs  to  a  degree  at 
least  from  all  other  communities.  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
that  the  problem  of  adjustment  must  be  dealt  with  by  each 
locahty  more  or  less  independently  of  all  others.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  fundamental  principles  that 
must  be  everywhere  kept  in  mind,  and  that  are,  in  their 
own  way,  quite  universally  true. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  rural  school  system  in  the  United 
States  have  been  treated  times  without  number.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  here  to  state  the  problem  construc- 
tively and  affirmatively,  and  in  view  of  recognized  weak- 
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nesses,  to  indicate  basic  principles  upon  which  the  sociaHza- 
tion  of  the  rural  school  must  rest.  These  may  be  reduced 
to  three:  (i)  a  /property  trained  teacher,  (2)  an  adaptation 
of  the  curriculum  so  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  children 
of  school  age  /;;  tluil  particular  commuuity,  (3)  an  extension 
of  the  activities  of  the  school  so  as  to  serve  to  an  increasing 
extent  the  needs  of  present-day  adults. 

A  general  word  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  before 
passing  on  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  these  ideas. 
It  is  constantly  urged,  and  it  must  be  confessed  with  a 
goodly  show  of  reason,  that  the  realization  of  this  ideal, 
good  tho  it  may  be,  depends  upon  the  existence  of  two 
things  that  in  the  average  country  community  are  lacking, 
namely,  financial  support  and  moral  appreciation.  It  will 
be  readily  conceded  that  to  attain  its  fullest  measure  of 
success  there  must  be  an  adequate  school  plant,  well 
equipt,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  able  teacher;  and  that  to 
gain  these  things  money  must  be  had.  It  will  be  conceded 
with  equal  willingness  that  increase  in  the  teacher's  salary, 
for  example,  rests  (assuming  ability  to  give)  upon  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  problem  and  the  existence  of  an  ideal  that 
does  not  at  tho  present  time  exist  in  many  communities. 
But  it  is  submitted  that  any  live  teacher  who  goes  into  any 
community  with  a  realization  of  the  rural  ])roblera,  who 
understands  the  method  and  use  of  a  social  survey,  and 
who,  without  waiting  for  a  visible  manifestation  of  a  general 
moral  appreciation,  but  who,  in  her  small  way,  makes  the 
most  of  such  opportunities  as  may  be  at  her  disposal,  will 
not  need  to  wait  a  lifetime  to  find  the  connnimity  back  of 
her.  And  where  one's  moral  sympathy  goes  there  also  goes 
one's  money.  Aye,  one  may  go  even  farther  than  this. 
If  the  sympathy  be  developed,  and  the  school  do  its  full 
share,  even  inal)ility  to  give  may  oftiliies  be  ultimately 
corrected.  The  writer  has  seen  it  too  many  times  not  to 
know  that  it  is  so.  When  people  are  shown  a  new  ideal, 
and  are  convinced,  even  in  little  ways,  of  its  value,  the  rest 
will  follow  if  one  but  be  patient.  There  is  a  reason  for  the 
■dearth  of  eflfective,  concentrated  interest. 
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(i)  The  first  of  the  aforementioned  proposition  has  to 
do  with  the  teacher.  In  many  respects,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  personal  element 
has,  however,  been  dealt  with  so  copiously  by  others  that 
there  is  little  need  at  this  time  to  emphasize  it  further,  and 
if  those  in  the  profession  have  not  already  been  touched 
by  the  appeal,  then  surely  it  does  not  lie  within  the  power 
of  the  present  writer  to  move  them.  It  is  desired  here 
merely  to  put  side  by  side  certain  demands  that  perhaps 
in  times  past  have  not  always  been  so  grouped. 

(a)  The  need  of  an  insistence  upon  a  reasonable  amount 
of  professional  work  is  being  more  and  more  recognized. 
In  self-defense,  the  state  should  insist  that  no  man  or 
woman  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
in  the  state  unless  he  or  she  can  produce  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  pursued  in  a  distinctly  accredited  pro- 
fessional school  at  least  two  years  of  distinctly  professional 
work.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  works  an  injustice  to  those 
who  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  outside  of  any 
institution.  But  in  reply  it  may  well  be  said  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  this  preparation  adequate,  and  never  is  it  the 
equivalent  of  work  done  under  a  competent  instructor. 
The  number  of  those  who  do  thus  prepare  themselves  is 
not  large  in  any  case. 

A  confusion  of  thought  may  easily  arise  in  this  connec- 
tion. There  are  in  many  of  the  civil  service  examinations 
of  the  present  day  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written  examination. 
The  object  is  to  be  certain  that  not  oiily  does  the  appUcant 
know  certain  things,  but  that  he  has  a  personal  fitness  for  the 
position.  His  quaUfications  as  to  the  former  can  be  told 
from  answers  on  a  written  paper ;  the  latter  never  save  by  an 
inter\'iew.  Much  the  same  thing  is  true  here.  Only  in  a 
professional  institution  can  a  practise  department  be 
organized;  in  no  other  place  so  well  as  here  can  personal 
fitness  be  told  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge.  The 
work  may  be  done  in  a  normal  school  or  in  a  college,  pref- 
erably the  former;  it  may  be  done  in  some  institution 
similar  to  the  county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin;  it  may 
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even  be  done  in  the  teacher-training  courses  in  the  high 
schools,  if  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it ;  but  it  should  surely 
be  done  somewhere,  and  adequately  done.  Unquestionably 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  weakness  in  our  rural  schools 
is  in  the  inadequacy  of  preparation  and  personal  incom- 
petency of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
this  can  be  remedied  other  than  by  jirofessional  training 
in  an  institution. 

(b)  Adequate  supervision  is.  of  course,  implied.  Whether 
this  be  done  by  local  or  bj-  state  inspection  is  not  so  im- 
portant, tho  a  combination  of  the  two  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Its  importance,  however,  \vill  be  at  once  rec- 
ognized, and  it  may  be  past  without  further  discussion 
than  to  insist  that  this  supervision  must  be  by  one  who  is 
also  whole-heartedly  in  the  rural  problem,  and  who  is  able 
to  judge  and  suggest,  not  of  the  class-room  work  alone, 
but  of  the  teacher's  efficiency  as  a  social  force  in  the  com- 
munity. 

(c)  We  come  now  to  a  third  phase  of  the  teacher-side 
of  the  problem  that  is  not  always  so  clearly  seen.  Mention 
was  made  above  of  the  need  of  professional  training.  Ref- 
erence was  had  in  that  instance  to  training  in  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  pedagogical  branches.  But  if 
the  rural  school  is  to  take  the  place  it  nmst  ultimately 
assume,  the  training  must  go  far  beyond  this.  IMerc  ability 
to  absorb  certain  facts  in  the  common  or  high  school  branches 
combined  with  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  education 
and  of  the  psychology  of  teaching,  even  if  the  teacher  is  in 
consequence  able  to  get  the  desired  facts  to  the  children, 
does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  attains  her  highest  function. 
This  is  a  far-reaching  statement,  and  it  is  one  with  which 
many  may  not  be  willing  to  agree.  The  test  of  a  good 
teacher  has  too  often  been  one  who  could  maintain  order 
and  who  could  get  the  children  committed  to  her  charge  to 
understand  certain  facts  and  processes.  If  these  things 
were  done  well  that  ends  the  matter.  Despite  these  things, 
it  is  just  this  ideal  of  teaching  that  has  so  narrowed  and 
cramped  the  profession  as  to  rob  it  of  its  highest  meaning. 
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Nowhere  has  this  been  more  true  than  in  the  case  of  the 
rural  school.  Partly  because  she  has  been  inadequately 
prepared,  partly  because  she  has  had  no  one  to  give  her  a 
vision  of  better  things,  partly  because  rural  teaching  has  so 
seldom  been  made  a  life-work  but  has  only  been  thought  of 
as  a  step  toward  an  urban  position  (if  indeed  it  has  been 
entered  with  any  thought  of  remaining  in  teaching  at  all), 
the  average  rural  teacher  of  the  past  has  not  been  a  true 
success.  There  can  be  no  controverting  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  other  one  cause  that  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
dechne  of  rural  Ufe  than  the  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  make  the  school  a  social  force  of  import,  not  alone  to  her 
children,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Now  the  ability  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  depends 
in  no  small  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  teacher's  train- 
ing. No  teacher  is  prepared  merely  because  she  knows  the 
facts  to  be  presented  and  has  in  addition  a  certain  amount 
of  so-caUed  professional  work.  Two  things  in  addition  are 
supremely  necessary.  One  is,  bearing  in  mind  that  no 
teacher  should  be  granted  a  certificate  without  a  prescribed 
amount  of  professional  work,  that  when  the  prospective 
teacher  enters  the  normal  school  she  should  have  her 
general  training  behind  her.  The  normal  school  is  a 
technical  school,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Law 
students,  for  instance,  in  the  best  of  our  law  schools,  are 
not  permitted  to  take  up  any  study  of  law  until  the  com- 
pletion of  a  generous  amount  of  general  academic  work. 
In  many  places  it  is  not  until  the  senior  year  in  college  has 
been  reached  that  even  a  limited  amount  of  law  can  be 
studied.  So  it  should  be  in  teaching.  The  normal  school 
is  the  place  to  learn  how  to  teach,  not  what.  And  the 
second  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  the  would-be 
teacher,  upon  admission  to  this  technical  school,  be  re- 
quired to  specialize.  Not  alone  that  she  select  Uterature 
or  manual  training  as  a  major,  but  that  she  select  between 
the  common  school  and  the  high  school,  and  between  the  city 
school  and  the  rural  school.  The  nature  of  the  task  is  quite 
different  in  each  case,  and  demands  a  different  preparation. 
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II  it  he  granted,  then,  that  these  things,  tho  some- 
what revolutionary,  are  necessary,  then  it  must  lie  asked, 
with  the  rural  teacher  particularly  in  mind,  what  should 
be  the  nature  of  her  training?  Three  things  must  she 
learn  aside  from  the  theory  and  practise  of  teaching  and  the 
professional  aspect  of  arithmetic  (i)  she  needs  a  more  or 
less  thoro  study  of  the  principles  of  sociology,  (2)  she 
should  be  required  to  make  a  special  study  of  rural  economic 
and  sociological  problems,  following  such  texts  as  Taylor's 
Rural  economics  and  Gillette's  Rural  sociology,  (3)  she 
should  have  some  training  in  the  making  of  a  social  survey, 
accompanied  by  what  may  be  called  field  work,  that  is, 
actual  collection  and  analyzing  of  data  under  direction/' 

These  things,  then,  should  the  teacher  have  a  thoro 
grasp  of  the  subject  matter  she  is  to  present,  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  and  theory  of  teaching,  a 
comprehensive  and  eminently  practical  training  in  the 
treatment  of  economic  and  sociological  questions  peculiar 
to  rural  communities.  One  lacking  in  any  of  these  must 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  fail  to  accomplish  her  full  mission 
— there  is  no  limit  to  the  things  she  can  accomplish  with 
them. 

(2)  The  second  of  the  original  propositions  calls  for  an 
adapted  curriculum.  We  must  not  forget  in  this  connection 
a  thing  that  is  made  much  of  in  our  city  schools  but  which 
is  equally  applicable  here,  and  that  is  that  the  majority  of 
people  will  never  get  beyond  the  high  school.  Tho  agri- 
cultural college  will  do  nuicli.  but  most  young  farmers  will 
ne\er  get  that  far.  In  fact,  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the 
country,  for  while  the  percentage  of  those  who  drop  out  is 
probably  no  greater,  yet  the  term  is  apt  to  be  shorter,  and 
having  dn)j)t  out  there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  continuation 
school  or  the  apj)renticeship  system  so  often  open  to  the  city 
youth.     Extension  courses  and  correspondence  courses  are 

'  Perhaps  such  work  can  licst  be  done  in  sociological  seminars,  such  as 
arc  conducted  at  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Slate  Normal  School  and  by  the 
Georgia  Club  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Athens.  Georgia.  An  ever- 
increasing  numljer  of  institutions  are  giving  courses  especially  for  rural 
teachers.     The  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  however. 
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open  to  him,  it  is  true,  but  they  can  never  quite  fill  the  place 
of  the  opportunities  to  the  urban  dweller.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done? 

When  the  teacher,  trained  as  has  been  suggested,  comes 
to  the  open  country,  she  finds  confronting  her  two  tasks, 
one  that  of  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  and  the  other 
the  sociaUzation  of  the  school.  The  former  is  the  more 
immediate.  It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  sub- 
jects required  may  be  roughly  grouped  into  two  classes, 
those  which  may  in  a  large  measure  be  taught  much  the 
same  in  any  community  and  those  in  which  the  greatest 
value  is  secured  only  thru  special  adjustment  to  local 
conditions.  Thus,  spelhng,  grammar,  and  penmanship 
must  be  taught  on  the  basis  of  involved  principles  and 
the  method  must  largely  be  the  same  whether  the  school  is 
located  in  a  mining,  a  grazing,  or  a  lumbering  community. 
With  these  we  need  not  particularly  concern  ourselves 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  branches,  such  as 
agriculture  and  government,  that  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
local  surroundings,  and  only  be  made  to  mean  the  most 
thru  such  adjustment.  Not  but  what  there  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  that  must  be  established  wherever 
these  studies  are  offered,  but  that  the  greatest  good  comes 
thru  a  particular  apphcation  of  them  to  the  locality  in- 
volved. Moreover,  while  the  basic  principles  may  be  the 
same,  their  effective  presentation  is  dependent  upon  a 
thoro  acquaintance  with  local  conditions,  prejudices,  and 
temperament.  The  primary  thing  to  note  is  that  the  de- 
mand today  is  not  so  much  for  the  offering  of  new  courses 
or  the  dropping  of  certain  old  ones  as  it  is  for  a  change  of 
emphasis|and  for  local  adaptation. 

To  be  concrete,  let  us  illustrate  the  point  by  a  brief 
consideration  of  two  communities.  Roughly  speaking, 
agriculttual  communities  may  be  classed  as  (a)  stock, 
raising,  (5)  fruit  growing,  (r)  dairying,  (d)  general  farming, 
{e)  market  gardening,  and  (/)  communities  where  particular 
crops  are  grown,  as  corn,  cotton,  or  tobacco  sections.    Other 
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classifications  might  be  made  along  other  lines,  but  these 
are  the  more  obvious. 

Suppose,  then,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  that  we  have 
two  communities,  A  and  B.  Haxing  undertaken  a  social 
survey  and  analyzed  the  localities,  let  us  suppose  further 
that,  with  regard  to  A,  the  following  facts  are  revealed: 
it  is  a  fruit  growing  community,  most  of  the  farmers  are  of 
native  white  stock,  they  are  conservative  by  temperament, 
are  RepubUcan,  they  borrow  little  money,  their  average 
income  is  above  that  of  farmers  in  general,  they  largely 
own  their  own  farms,  and  are  predominately  of  Protestant 
faith.  In  B  the  number  of  renters  is  very  high  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  land,  the  population  is  of  foreign  extraction, 
they  secure  a  meager  income  from  mixt  farming,  a  socialistic 
tendency  is  quite  marked,  and  religiously  they  are  largely 
Roman  Catholic.  There  is  no  grange,  no  lodges  of  any 
kind,  and  there  is  no  efifort  at  cooperation. 

These  are  facts  that  can  be  established  to  a  certainty 
only  by  investigation-  surface  impressions  arc  extremely  apt 
to  be  erroneous  and  colored  by  the  comparatively  few  persons 
with  whom  the  teacher  comes  in  contact.  Moreover,  even 
tho  the  impressions  be  correct,  the  extent  to  which  these 
conditions  prevail  can  be  determined  only  by  careful 
analysis  and  study.  It  might  Ijc  mentioned,  in  passing, 
that  the  writer  has  actual  communities  in  mind  in  this 
analysis.  They  are  essentially  different  in  make-up,  but 
are  purposelj-  so  chosen  for  the  sake  of  making  the  point 
perfectly  clear. 

Now  in  both  of  these  communities  the  state  law  re- 
quires the  same  course  of  study,  from  which  have  been  chosen 
for  purposes  of  contrast  agriculture,  government,  and 
literature.  These  illustrate  both  the  newer  and  the  older 
tendencies  in  curriculum-making,  and  while  it  is  ob\nously 
out  of  the  question  to  outline  courses  in  each  of  these, 
certain  differences  in  presentation  and  emphasis  may  be 
indicated  by  way  of  comparison. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  In 
a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education^ 

'  Agriculturai  instruction  in  high  schools. 
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it  is  pointed  out  that  over  twice  as  many  schools  use  Warren's 
Elements  oj  agriculture  as  any  other  text;  it  is  followed  in 
importance  by  Goff  and  Mayne,  First  principles  of  agricul- 
ture. Assuming,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  that  the 
teacher  does  use  one  or  the  other  of  these  texts,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  simply  teach  them  thru. 
More  and  more  teachers  are  coming  to  use  experimental 
work  with  the  text,  and  occasionally  supplemented  still 
further  by  government  bulletins.  But  the  point  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  call  attention  is  that  ordinarily  the  only 
variation  in  emphasis  which  the  various  divisions  of  the  field 
receive  are  those  already  indicated  by  the  text,  and  sup- 
plemental work  is  seldom  done  for  the  sake  of  altering 
the  emphasis.  There  are  two  explanations  for  this,  one 
being  that  the  teacher  assumes  that  the  children  will  get 
at  home  the  application  to  local  conditions,  the  other  being 
that  she  feels  something  of  a  lack  of  adequate  preparation, 
and  is  fearful  of  making  a  mistake.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  two  communities  we  have  under  consideration 
such  a  policy  can  but  result  in  a  loss  in  efficiency.  Either 
by  bulletins,  or  lecture  work,  or  experimental  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  teacher  in  community  A  should  by  all  means 
emphasize  the  things  farmers  in  that  locality  need  to  know 
in  a  scientific  way,  such  as  the  culture  of  small  fruits, 
spraying  and  tree  pests,  tree  diseases,  tree  care,  frost  pre- 
vention, packing  for  the  market,  advertising,  and  sub- 
sidiary crops.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
value  and  forms  of  cooperation,  and  to  the  value  of  expert 
advice,  for  experience  shows  that  it  is  in  just  such  localities 
that  the  self-complacent  native  white  scorns  aid.  These 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  things  which  the  teacher 
in  B  can  safely  pass  over  with  less  attention.  She  has 
need  to  emphasize  rotation,  seed  selection,  weeds,  buildings, 
stock  judging,  feeds  and  feeding,  diseases  of  cattle,  good 
roads,  and,  being  a  renter  community,  the  need  of  conserva- 
tion. Not  but  what  all  of  these  things  need  to  be  taught 
in  both  places,  but  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  as  local 
conditions    demand.     The    social    siu-vey    wiU,    moreover, 
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indicate  certain  particular  weaknesses  that  should  not  be 
neglected,  peculiarities  that  in  all  ])robability  would  be 
brought  to  one's  attention  in  no  other  way.  These  need 
to  be  noticed,  and  not  past  over  for  fear  of  criticism.  Tact 
must  be  used,  but  the  facts  must  be  told. 

The  same  point  holds  true  in  the  case  of  government. 
Here  the  obvious  function  in  the  case  of  A  is  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  its  political  heritage,  the  influence  of  the 
attitude  of  native-born  Enghsh-speaking  persons,  and  more 
may  be  taken  for  granted  as  to  the  machinery  of  government 
and  the  meaning  of  terms.  In  B,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pur])ose  must  be  to  develop  a  conception  of  an  American's 
rights  and  duties,  of  the  proper  sphere  of  governmental 
functions  (being  a  sociahstic  community).  To  be  more 
specific,  in  A  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  place 
of  popular  rule,  upon  special  problems  rising  from  the 
shifting  of  population,  questions  of  foreign  policy  may  be 
considered,  and  the  organization  of  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  may  be  treated  in  greater  detail.  In  B, 
the  place  of  political  parties  and  terminology,  the  im- 
mediate duties  of  citizenship,  the  ethics  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  simpler  facts  bearing  on  the  legal  relation  of  owner 
and  tenant,  of  the  obligations  of  debtors,  and  the  place  of 
savings  banks. 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  literature.  Here  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  less  leeway  for  the  teacher,  since  she  is  ex- 
pected to  cover  the  readings  prescribed  for  college  entrance. 
The  difiiculty  here  arises  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  gives 
little  weight  indeed  to  the  opinion  of  the  rural  constituency 
of  that  committee.  The  charge  that  the  colleges  have 
dictated  the  requirements  is,  of  course,  not  new,  and  in 
part  a  concession  has  been  forced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  high  school  students  who  do  not 
go  to  college.  But  the  concession  has  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  technical  and  manual  training  schools,  and 
while  they  are  in  part  acconmiodatcd,  the  rural  student  is 
largely  as  bad  off  as  ever.     The  percentage  of  rural  students 
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who  go  either  to  the  city  technical  school  or  to  a  college  of 
Uberal  arts  is  as  small  as  that  of  urban  high  school  students 
who  go  on  to  college.  Yet  no  adjustment  has  been  made 
for  their  benefit.  It  would  seem  as  tho  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  fact.  It  is  beyond  all  question 
possible  to  acquaint  the  rural  student  mth  the  choicest 
bits  of  the  world's  literature  and,  at  the  same  time,  place 
the  emphasis  on  authors  who  treat  of  rural  topics.  Usually 
these  things  are  past  by  with  merely  a  reference  to  the 
beautiful  figures  of  speech  and  to  noting  that  the  scene  is 
laid  in  "a  simple  country  village."  A  really  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  a  rural  selection  is  rarely  met  with.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  in  place  of  those  who  always  give 
the  urban  point  of  view,  we  might  not  introduce  more 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  perhaps  Isaac  Walton,  Gray's 
Letters  and  Thompson's  Seasons. 

These  things,  however,  have  been  emphasized  before,  and 
they  need  scarcely  be  repeated  again  except  to  say  that 
to  gain  even  this  vantage  ground  is  not  sufficient.  So  far 
as  these  particular  communities  are  concerned,  is  it  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  emphasize  in  community  A  such  rural 
writings  as  will  stir  them  from  their  lethargy  and  compel 
them  to  question  and  think?  In  this  connection  Thoreau's 
Walden,  and  some  of  Burrows,  and  perhaps  even  of 
Rousseau  may  not  be  out  of  place.  There  are,  too,  many 
more  recent  writings  that  will  serve  the  same  purpose,  tho 
they  have  not  as  yet  taken  their  place  among  the  world's 
greatest  writings,  and  possibly  never  will.  In  B,  on  the 
contrary,  a  quieting,  more  satisfied  tone  is  called  for,  and 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Whittier's  Snowbound,  and 
Longfellow  will  not  be  amiss. 

And  finally  a  word  of  summary  about  the  curriculum.  It 
obviously  does  not  serve  the  demands  of  adjustment  merely 
to  introduce  rural  themes  and  agricultural  instruction  into 
the  rural  schools,  tho  these  things  accomphsh  much.  The 
real  adjustment  must  be  between  the  curriculum  and  the 
particular  community  in  question.  And  lastly,  the  end  of 
it  all  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  to  build  up  a  live,  efii- 
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cient,  and  socialized  farmer  who  realizes  the  dignity  of  his 
calling.  To  this  end  must  all  branches  of  instruction  he 
pointed  and  each  should  receive  the  support  of  the  other 
in  an  effort  to  reaUze  its  attainment. 

(3)  The  last  of  the  constructive  principles  is  that  of 
the  extension  of  the  rural  school  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  adult  population  as  a  socializing  and  educational 
factor.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the 
problem  of  the  social  center.  It  is  desired  merely  to  indi- 
cate its  place  in  relation  to  the  other  factors  we  have  been 
considering.  The  social  center  is  extremely  desirable  in 
the  city,  but  its  rural  value  is  many  times  greater,  for  here 
it  supplies  a  need  met  by  no  other  agent  at  all.  Partly 
because  of  the  natural  individualism  of  the  farmer,  partly 
because  of  the  greater  social  attraction  of  the  city,  partly 
because  the  railroad  and  trolley  have  led  people  to  beheve 
that  the  urban  ad\antages  can  at  the  same  time  serve  the 
rural  folk,  partly  because  of  religious  sectarianism,  and 
largely  because  the  school  teacher  has  not  seen  the  need 
and  the  opportunity,  country  life  has  become  anything 
but  attractive.  The  chief  lack  lies  in  a  failure  to  develop 
a  community  spirit,  "The  initial  requirement,"  says  Edw. 
J.  Ward,  "will  be  leadership.  It  will  take  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Two  are  enough  to  start  wth.  Their  qualities 
of  leadership  must  consist  of  broad  ideals,  untiring  energy, 
patience,  tact,  limiting  their  guidance  only  to  the  point 
where  people  think  for  themselves,  yet  ever  keeping  people 
alive  to  this  point.  It  will  require  constant  endeavor, 
they  must  be  always  'on  the  job.'  The  two  can  work 
wonders  with  any  isolated  community." 

Who  better  than  the  teacher  can  initiate  this  movement?" 
Non-sectarian,  a  prominent  figure,  with  the  results  of  tlu 
survey  in  her  hands,  and  adapted  by  training  to  lead, 
she  is  preeminentl)'  fitted  for  the  task.  The  fust  requisite 
is  a  social  magnet.  This  can  best  be  furnished  by  a  com- 
munity library,  started  by  private  contril)utions  of  books 
and  money.  Clubs  should  be  organized,  sewing  and 
cooking   clubs,   social  clubs,   literary  clubs,   clubs   for   the 
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young,  for  the  old,  and  for  the  middle-aged,  clubs  for  men, 
and  clubs  for  women.  Each  should  have  its  regular  time  of 
meeting,  with  an  occasional  day  for  community  gather- 
ings. No  one  need  fear  for  the  lack  of  interest  once  the  plan 
is  made  clear.  Farmer's  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
good  roads,  of  cooperative  movements,  and  of  technical 
problems  will  be  well  attended  and  enthusiastically  main- 
tained. 

And  having  gotten  the  thing  under  way,  the  teacher 
should  see  to  it  that  in  all  local  enterprises  of  whatsoever 
nature  the  school  should  cooperate  with  the  other  social 
and  economic  agencies  of  the  neighborhood.  They  should 
always  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  good  of  children  and 
adults  alike,  always  wilhng  to  cooperate,  mutually  sup- 
porting, dealing  with  different  phases  of  the  same  big 
problem.  For  all  of  these  activities  the  school-house  should 
serve  as  a  common  meeting  pl9,ce  and  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  community's  activities.  And,  in  the  last  place, 
all  this  implies  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  social  worker. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  she  can  not  do  this 
unless  she  have  a  real  grasp  of  the  sociological  and  economic 
situation  and  a  broad  grasp  of  its  significance. 

So  may  be  reached  the  goal  toward  which  we  started 
out — a  teacher  trained  to  understand  both  her  children 
and  her  community,  a  curriculum  adapted  not  only  to  rvu-al 
conditions  in  general  but  to  each  one  in  particular,  and  a 
school  center  which  concentrates  and  develops  all  of  these 
forces  that  lead  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  wholesome  rural 
Hfe.  From  it  will  come  service  both  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future  generations,  and  a  service  that  will  find  its  re- 
ward, financial,  social,  mental.     Who  could  ask  for  more? 

Howard  T.  Lewis 
University  of  Idaho 


IV 

JAMES  M.  GREENWOOD 

AN    APPRECIATION 

James  Mickleborough  Greenwood,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Kirksville  State  Normal  School,  and  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  1874  until 
1914,  past  away  August  first.  He  was  seventy-seven  years 
old.  His  passing  ends  an  era,  the  era  of  the  group  of  men 
composed  of  Howlaiid  of  Chicago,  Gove  of  Denver,  Neeley 
of  St.  Joseph,  Baldwin  of  Kirksville — the  men  who  led 
in  the  great  upbuilding  of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  legitimate  successors  of  Eliot  of  St.  Louis,  Wells  of 
Chicago.  Edwards,  Harris  and  Pickard. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  born  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois, 
but  moved  with  his  family  at  an  early  age  to  northern 
Missouri.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army,  serving  with  distinction  thru  the  Civil 
War.  He  returned  to  his  life  on  the  farm  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Missouri,  torn  with  dissensions,  divided  in  senti- 
ment, was  one  of  the  great  battlegrounds  of  the  war. 
Peace  found  industry  prostrate,  farm  improvements  de- 
stroyed, whole  sections  of  the  state  impoverished,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Test  Oath,  thousands 
of  its  citizens  disfranchised. 

James  Baldwin,  a  name  always  reverenced  by  those 
who  knew  him,  shortly  after  the  war  organized  a  private 
Normal  School  at  Kirks\'ille.  He  was  his  own  press  agent; 
like  the  circuit  riders  in  the  ministry  and  the  country 
lawyers  of  that  day,  he  mounted  his  horse  from  time  to 
time  and  rode  over  the  country  foraging  for  students  and 
for  support  of  his  school.  One  day,  riding  on  a  country 
road,  he  noticed  a  farmer  boy  holding  a  plow  and  struggling 
to  drive  a  bad-tempered  colt  so  as  to  make  a  reasonably 
straight  furrow.     He  was  imprest  by  the  good  temper,  the 
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determination  and  the  skill  shown  by  this  young  man. 
Putting  up  for  the  night  at  the  nearest  house,  he  discovered 
this  young  man  was  the  son  of  his  host.  His  visit  resulted 
in  the  entrance  of  young  Greenwood  upon  his  future  career 
as  a  student  at  the  Kirks ville  Normal  School.  The  young 
man's  progress  was  rapid,  particularly  in  mathematics. 
So  marked  were  his  abilities  that  in  six  years  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville. 

In  June,  1874,  after  a  most  successful  experience  at 
Kirksville,  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Kansas  City.  The  financial  crisis  of  1873  had  paralyzed 
the  industrial  life  of  the  city;  the  frontier  town  was 
feeUng  the  inrush  of  people  incident  to  the  development  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  element  in  the  city  opposed 
to  schools  was  strong  and  aggressive.  The  teaching  force 
was  weak  and  correspondingly  inefficient  in  grappling  with 
the  problems  incident  to  the  situation.  Happily  the 
Board  of  Education  was  composed  of  devoted  and  capable 
men.  Mr.  Greenwood  early  imprest  himself  upon  the 
teaching  force.  He  soon  secured  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  two  remarkable  men,  Robert  Van  Horn  and 
Dr.  Mumford,  who  owned  and  edited  the  virile  and  able 
newspapers  of  that  day.  Mr.  Greenwood's  contributions 
to  the  columns  of  these  papers,  first  as  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent and  later  as  an  editorial  writer,  were  voluminous 
and  singularly  effective  in  moulding  sentiment  favorable 
to  the  schools.  His  mind,  trained  by  his  different  experi- 
ences, enabled  him  to  develop  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
tactfulness  and  the  timeliness  necessary  to  play  success- 
fully such  a  role.  It  may  be  inferred  that  in  work  of  this 
character  thoroness,  sureness  of  his  ground,  moderation, 
skill  in  marshalling  his  facts  were  essential  to  success. 
These  qualities  marked  all  his  Uterary  productions,  whether 
in  the  Educational  Review  or  before  the  various  bodies 
of  teachers  whom  he  was  called  to  address. 

Earlier  than  this  he  came  under  the  influence  of  "Wilham 
T.  Harris,  to  whom  he  owed  his  interest  in  philosophy  and 
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economics.  From  Baldwin  he  derived  his  enthusiasm, 
his  singleness  of  purpose  and  his  devotion  to  the  highest 
spiritual  aims.  I  did  not  meet  him  until  1879.  I  read  a 
paper  before  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  that 
year — a  sophomorical  production  on  mathematics.  Mr. 
Greenwood,  speaking  on  the  subject,  jarred  my  equanimity 
considerably  by  exposing  in  his  trenchant  manner  both  my 
ignorance  and  inconsistencies.  After  the  meeting  he  put 
his  arm  around  me,  cheered  my  drooping  spirits  and  took 
me  to  Ills  home.  Our  intimacy  and  friendship  only 
terminated  with  his  death.  He  always  wanted  to  be  vState 
Superintendent  of  Missouri,  but  not  being  a  politician  in 
any  sense  his  retiring  nature  would  not  permit  him  to 
indicate  this  preference  or  allow  his  friends  to  shape  events 
in  that  direction.  Outside  of  that  dream  he  never  had  a 
thought  of  any  position  in  the  educational  world  beyond 
Kansas  City.  Recognized  as  a  Missourian,  in  sympathy 
and  thoroly  in  accord  with  the  best  minds,  he  had  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  every  phase  of  the  educational 
upbuilding  in  that  state.  His  advice  and  oi)inions  were 
eagerly  sought  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  great 
states  in  the  Northwest  peopled  so  largely  by  the  sons  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri.  His  influence  and  interest  did 
not  extend  in  any  great  degree  to  Colorado,  California, 
Minnesota  or  the  Dakotas.  In  a  lesser  sense  his  activities 
extended  to  those  states  in  the  South  naturally  allied  to 
the  great  inland  empire. 

The  Greenwood  Clul),  now  numbering  upwards  of  a 
thousand  members,  grew  out  of  a  voluntary  organization 
of  teachers  in  Kansas  City  who  early  in  the  eighties  met 
once  in  two  weeks  under  Mr.  Greenwood's  direction  to 
read  and  study  in  prescribed  lines.  This  was  one  of  his 
plans  to  lead  the  teachers  into  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  world  problems.  It  was  significant  of  his  insight  and 
breadth  that  the  books  read  and  topics  discust  were  not  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  work  in  the  schools.  Once 
when  I  happened  to  attend  sessions  of  the  Club  I  learned 
that    they    were    reading    Blanqui's    History    of    Political 
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Economy  and  were  later  to  read  Shakespeare's  six  great 
tragedies.  The  last  meeting  that  I  attended,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  topics 
suggested  by  the  reading  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  Kingdon 
CUflford  and  Stallo's  Modern  Physics. 

The  great  pubhc  library  in  Kansas  City,  now  housed  in  a 
magnificent  building,  owed  its  inception  and  its  growth  and 
development  to  Mr.  Greenwood.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
great  enterprise  and  for  several  years  thereafter  Mr.  Green- 
wood and  his  small  office  staff  assumed  all  the  duties  in- 
volved in  the  purchase,  issue  of  books  and  care  of  the 
library.  From  the  beginning  the  Ubrary  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Education,  all  of  the  expenses 
coming  out  of  the  general  school  appropriation. 

Mr.  Greenwood  belonged  to  that  type  of  superintendents 
who  spend  the  time  during  which  schools  are  in  session  in 
the  schoolroom.  He  thoroly  enjoyed  teaching,  and  he 
knew  exactly  when  and  how  to  take  hold  of  a  teaching 
exercise  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  and  not  embarrass  the 
teacher.  He,  from  the  beginning,  kept  an  office  hour 
dxrring  which  he  would  see  only  teachers  who  were  in 
trouble  or  who  thought  they  were  in  trouble.  His  great 
heart,  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  his  apt  and  homely  genius 
for  illustration,  his  innate  dehcacy,  as  well  as  his  broad 
and  high  sense  of  honor  made  him  the  friend,  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  every  teacher  in  the  schools. 

On  questions  of  administration  he-  was  the  wisest  of  all 
the  great  superintendents  whom  I  have  known.  He  was 
always  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of  every  vital  question 
relating  to  the  schools.  He  would  present  in  1909,  for 
instance,  to  the  Board  of  Education  what  he  thought 
should  be  considered  for  19 10,  191 1  and  191 2,  giving  the 
Board  of  Education  ample  time  to  consider  these  matters 
not  only  with  regard  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  with 
relation  to  the  financial  side  of  the  question  involved  in  their 
consideration. 

He  had  the  accountant's  sense  of  responsibility;  his 
office  was  always  in  shape  for  the  appearance  of  an  auditor 
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who  might  ask  for  an  inspection  preliminary  to  passing 
u])()n  the  sort  of  service  that  he  was  rendering.  He  was  an 
individuaHst ;  he  did  not  have  the  desire  or  the  faculty 
for  combination  with  his  fellowmen.  He  was  open-minded 
to  a  remarkable  degree  and  his  mental  operations  never 
showed  to  the  last  any  trace  of  dogmatism  nor  of  crystalliza- 
tion. The  title  of  his  last  address  at  St.  Paul,  before  the 
National  Education  Association  in  July  last — Avoid  the 
kingdom  of  little  thi}igs — was  symbolical  of  his  point  of  view. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion he  early  became  prominent.  Probably  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  contriljuted  so  many  papers  to  the 
records  of  that  body.  His  membership  in  the  Council 
dated  from  1885.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
discussions  and  real  work  of  that  department.  He  was 
equally  able  and  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  business 
affairs  of  the  National  Education  Association,  serving 
as  President,  for  a  number  of  years  as  Treasurer,  again  as 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

From  the  beginning  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Educational  Review,  sometimes  in  discussions  and  some- 
times in  book  reviews.  To  other  educational  journals, 
both  here  and  abroad,  he  was  an  even  more  frequent 
contributor.  He  had  just  completed  a  history  of  Mis- 
souri— an  account  of  the  great  movements  in  the  state 
which  had  contributed  to  the  development  of  its  peo- 
ple. He  had  long  had  the  habit  of  reaching  his  oflice 
at  se\en  a.m.,  devoting  the  time  until  eight-thirty 
to  writing  ^nd  study.  During  this  part  of  the  day  he 
produced  tl^  work  which  did  not  directly  refer  to  the 
schools.  He  was  both  a  reader  and  a  student.  The  last 
time  that  I  saw  him  he  liad  in  his  hand  Snider's  The  mil  and 
tlie  world,  which  he  was  rereading.  He  wrote  iningently 
and  directly,  his  sarcasm  was  gentle  and  always  aljout  him 
was  the  flavor  of  modesty  and  the  bashfulness  of  a  boy. 
He  was  a  natural  mathematician,  dehghting  in  working  out 
for  himself  the  problems  which  other  men  took  for  granted. 

If  a  great  book  appeared  affecting  any  of  the  great  lines 
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of  human  endeavor  he  was  sure  to  know  about  it.  He  had 
no  talent  for  language,  regretting  deeply  his  inability  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  world  in  foreign  fields.  He  was 
singularly  well  and  happy  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  July  last.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  younger  and  sturdier  than  ever;  he  smiled  at  the 
pohtical  machinations  which  were  going  on  as  if  they  were 
happenings  in  another  world.  He  was  particularly  in- 
terested then  in  the  view  of  life  which  his  two  grandsons 
were  giving  him  as  a  result  of  their  first  years  at  college. 
One  could  see  in  him  that  rare  quality  at  his  age  of  com- 
panionship with  these  young  men,  and  feel  sure  of  the  wise 
helpfulness  which  such  intimacy  would  be  to  them. 

He  had  rare  personal  charms  which,  in  addition  to  his 
intellectual  strength  and  vigor,  endeared  him  to  those  who 
were  fortunate  in  his  friendship.  He  was  entirely  free 
from  gossip  or  interest  in  gossip;  he  was  the  personified 
picture  of  loyalty  to  his  work  and  ideals;  his  attitude  to 
his  life-work  was  broad,  both  as  regards  those  with  whom 
he  disagreed  and  his  associates  on  whom  he  relied  to  carry 
out  his  policy. 

His  tragic  end  came  as  he  would  have  wished.  He 
had  reached  his  office  at  the  usual  early  time.  An 
hour  later  an  intimate  friend  found  him  sitting  at  his 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  as  if  asleep.  He  had  past  away.  In 
his  passing  he  has  left  an  aching  void  in  the  hearts  of 
teachers  and  those  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  schools.  He  leaves  with  us  the  memories  of  his  presence 
and  work,  and  the  certainty  of  a  well  deserved  position  in 
the  annals  of  the  development  of  the  schools  in  the  West. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Boston,  Mass. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 
THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON 

(Few  persons  are  so  often  referred  to  of  whom  so  little 
is  generally  known  as  the  Admirable  Crichton.  We  reprint 
with  pleasure  the  enclosed  article  from  the  London  Times, 
because  it  puts  in  complete  form  for  easy  reference  the 
story  of  Crichton  so  far  as  it  is  known. — Editor.) 

A  tablet,  as  was  recently  reported,  has  been  placed  in 
the  Church  of  San  Simone,  in  Mantua,  to  the  memory  of 
"the  Admirable  Crichton."  It  records  in  English  and 
Italian  his  claims  to  renown,  but  it  says  nothing  about  the 
most  interesting  fact  in  his  career — which  was  the  ending 
of  it.  He  died  at  the  hand  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Prince  of 
Mantua,  on  the  night  of  July  3,  1582,  and  was  privily  buried 
in  this  church  by  his  servants  in  a  "pitched  chest."  His 
titles  to  fame  are  imposing.  "  Fulgore  d'ingegno  e  vasiitd  di 
sapere,"  "ideals  of  knighthood  and  honour;"  " cloqucnza  e 
jorza  di  raziociuio  iiisiiperabili,"  "scholarly  and  courtly  at- 
tainments," appear  amongst  them.  There  is  no  telling 
what  such  a  prodigy  might —  or  might  not — have  become, 
had  he  lived  until  wit  and  youth  had  come  to  harvest. 
But  the  thrust  of  the  Prince's  little  court  sword  settled  him 
at  twenty-two.  A  speech,  or  two,  and  a  few  Latin  poems 
are  pretty  well  all  that  he  has  left  the  world,  and  they  seem 
to  be  of  the  kind  which  the  world  willingly  lets  die.  The 
books  show  that  he  was  entered  at  St.  Salvator's  College 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
and  that  he  became  a  full-i)lown  Master  of  Arts  at  fifteen. 
He  was  one  of  the  privileged  youths  selected  as  fellow- 
pupils  with  King  James,  when  perhaps  he  witnessed  the 
vicarious  chastisements  inflicted  upon  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther,  or  another,  his  Majesty's  whipping-boy.  His 
father,  who  was  Lord  Advocate  and  a  prudent  man,  "ratted" 
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from  the  losing  cause  of  the  old  Church  and  Queen  Mary, 
after  he  had  procured  a  conveyance  to  himself  and  his  son 
•of  the  episcopal  estate  of  Cluny  from  his  kinsman  the  Bishop 
•of  Dunkeld.  The  Admirable  One  went  to  France  in  1577, 
"ob  CathoUcae  fidci  ardorcm,'"  Aldus  affirms.  He  served 
in  the  French  army,  and  turned  up  at  Genoa  in  an  impe- 
cunious condition  in  1579.  He  harangued  the  Doge  and 
Senate,  we  know  not  with  what  profit  to  them,  or  to  him- 
self. But  next  year  the  Council  of  the  Ten  at  Venice  voted 
him  an  honorarium  of  a  hundred  gold  snidi  for  the  many 
proofs  he  had  given  that  he  was  "  rarissimo  e  singularissimo 
di  virtu,"  and,  in  particular,  for  an  improvised  Latin  ora- 
tion he  had  dehvered  them  that  morning.  It  seems  a  lib- 
eral fee.  Perhaps  the  orator  had  done  the  State  some  other 
service;  perhaps  he  had  what  in  another  Repubhc  is  called 
a  "pull"  amongst  the  Senators.  On  his  arrival  he  had 
shown  a  creditable  "pawkiness"  by  addressing  some 
flattering  Latin  verses  to  the  famous  printer  and  scholar, 
Aldus  Manutius  II  Aldus  was  very  sensible  to  attentions 
of  the  kind.  He  took  the  young  Scot  into  his  house,  intro- 
duced him  to  influential  friends,  and  repaid  his  compU- 
ments  with  boundless  profusion.  The  testimony  of  Aldus 
is  indeed  the  real  foundation  on  which  Crichton's  fame  de- 
pends. But  Aldus  loved  the  rolUng  periods  of  his  own 
eulogies,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  superlatives  which  he 
presently  bestowed  on  a  young  Pohsh  student  somewhat 
lessen  the  weight  of  his  evidence.  ImperiaU,  who  wrote 
sixty  years  after  Crichton's  death,  is  a  panegyrist  by  pro- 
fession, and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  to  whom  we  gratefully 
owe  ah  the  purplest  of  the  purple  patches  in  the  Crichton 
legend,  treats  his  subjects  with  the  joyous  freedom  that  befit 
the  best  and  raciest  translator  Rabelais  has  ever  found. 

After  wonderful  triumphs  in  scholastic  debate  in  Venice 
and  at  Padua,  Crichton  was  welcomed  to  the  Court  of 
Mantua  in  February,  1582.  He  won  the  favour  of  the 
reigning  Duke  Gughelmo,  a  pious  and  parsimonious  Sover- 
eign, whose  chief  recreation  was  in  theological  disputations. 
The  Duke's  son  was  of  another  temperament.     The  great- 
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grandson  of  Isabella  d-Este,  the  friend  and  protector  of 
Tasso,  loved  poetry.  We  have  in  the  Museum  an  Aldine 
Virgil  of  Isabella's  with  a  note  by  his  princely  hand.  But 
it  was  erotic  poetry  which  he  loved  best.  He  liked  to  show 
off  his  very  handsome  person — of  which  Rubens  has  j^re- 
served  the  figure  for  us — in  rich  clothes;  he  was  fond'  of 
plays,  music,  and  dancing;  of  riding,  racing,  and  fencing. 
He  was  what  Jane  Austen  calls  "expensive,"  and  he  after- 
wards proved  to  be  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  disso- 
lute of  all  of  the  Gonzagas.  He  was  always  exceeding  his- 
allowance;  he  would  go  away  to  see  his  married  sister  at 
gay  Fcrrara-  -and  a  certain  beautiful  Countess  of  Sala, 
living  at  Colorno,  whose  fair  locks  Tasso  has  sung — and  he 
would  keep  disreputable  company — this  ver}-^  discreditable 
cousin  of  a  canonized  saint.  Crichton  had  an  unnamed 
enemy  of  whom  he  complains  in  a  letter  of  June  25.  He 
was  ill  at  the  time,  and  writes  again  on  July  2  to  report  his 
recovery  to  his  patron's  chief  councillor.  Bishop  Zibra- 
monti.  Next  night  he  left  the  Palace  to  get  some  fresh  air 
after  the  stifling  summer's  day.  He  met  the  Prince  of 
Mantua,  who  was  attended  by  one  of  his  disreputable  fol- 
lowers named  Lanzone.  There  was  a  brawl.  Crichton 
and  Lanzone  were  niortall\-  wounded.  Crichton's  body 
showed  a  single  deep  thrust  over  the  right  breast;  Lan- 
zone's  a  single  deep  stab  under  the  left  shoulder-blade. 
Crichton's  wound  was  such  as  Vincenzo's  sword  would  have 
given,  and  Lanzone's  such  as  Crichton's  long  thin  dagger, 
which  was  of  a  forbidden  make.  According  to  the  Cas- 
tellan's report,  written  within  a  few  hours  of  the  event, 
the  Prince  came  to  him  and  told  him  tliat  he  and  Lanzone 
had  met  a  man  with  his  cloak  over  his  face  and  his  sword 
under  his  arm.  The  stranger  tried  to  "take  the  wall." 
The  Prince,  who  thought  that  this  man  was  his  own  Cham- 
berlain, shoved  him  aside  with  his  target-  "per  burla," 
"in  joke,"  as  Vincenzo  wrote  later — and  past  on.  riun, 
as  Lanzone  past  the  stranger  dealt  him  a  stab  in  the  back, 
and  the  two  engaged.  On  missing  his  companion,  the  Prince 
turned  back  and  attacked  Lanzone's  assailant,  exchanging 
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several  passes,  as  the  marks  on  his  sword  and  target  went 
to  show.  Finally  he  sent  a  thrust  home.  The  stranger 
then  begged  his  forgiveness,  and  declared  that  he  had 
not  recognized  the  Prince.  The  story  is  plausible  and  even 
probable  in  itself,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  state  of  the 
weapons  and  of  the  bodies.  The  Prince  confessed  that  he 
had  killed  Crichton,  but  maintained  that  he  had  killed  him 
"con  giusta  causa  et  cavaUerescamente,"  "on  good  cause, 
and  like  a  gentleman."  But  rumor  charged  him  with 
murder — a  charge  which  Wright,  Imperiali,  and  the  later 
biographers  of  Crichton  aggravated  into  murder  of  a  fero- 
cious and  cowardly  kind.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Prince 
"did  it  again."  Five  years  later,  he  and  two  of  his  archers 
did  undeniably  murder  the  wretched  organist  of  Santa 
Barbara  in  the  street.  The  case  of  Crichton  remains  ob- 
scure. But  it  is  not  fair  to  represent  him  as  the  undoubted 
and  innocent  victim  of  a  foul  assassination,  and  to  omit  all 
mention  of  that  stab  in  the  back  from  his  dagger. 

Times  were  that  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would 
die.  Not  the  least  wonderful  thing  about  the  Admirable 
One  is  that,  for  three  years  after  he  was  most  indubitably 
dead  and  buried,  poems  continued  to  appear  in  his  name. 
Four,  indeed,  out  of  the  half-dozen  printed  works  which 
bear  it  are  dated  1584  and  1585,  and  at  least  three  of  them 
refer  to  events  which  certainly  happened  after  he  had  been 
killed.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  one  critic  decides  upon 
internal  evidence  that  the  first  of  these  pubhcations  undoubt- 
edly emanates  from  the  mind  that  conceived  the  verses  to 
Aldus.  Even  the  Dictionary  of  national  biography  accepts 
them  as  proof  that  Crichton  was  alive  after  1585,  and  wrongly 
corrects  the  date  given  by  Aldus  as  that  of  his  death.  Neither 
authors  nor  printers  were  verj'  scrupulous  at  the  time. 
Prendre  son  bien  oil  on  le  troiivait  was  their  rule.  On  Crich- 
ton's  real  right  to  the  title  of  "Admirable" — ^bestowed  upon 
him  by  a  perfervid  brother  Scot — opinions  have  differed.  A 
cloud  of  seventeenth  century  Caledonians  uphold  it,  and 
their  contention  receives  some  support  from  eminent 
Itahans.     But   Joseph   Scaliger   maUciously   remarks   that 
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he  was  uit  pen  fat  and  evidently  lookt  upon  him  as  an 
arriviste.  Professore  Intra,  to  whom  we  owe  the  docu- 
ments about  his  death,  seems  to  be  something  of  the  same 
mind.  He  hints  that,  in  these  our  times,  the  prodigy 
might  have  been  dubbed  a  ciarlatano. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 

SUMMARY    OF   OPINIONS   UNDER    REVISION 

We  have  had  a  very  general  response  to  the  article 
published  a  year  ago  {School  Science,  Vol.  13,  p.  499)  calling 
for  suggestions  regarding  material  and  methods  to  be  used 
in  teaching  science.  From  the  returns  several  things  are 
evident : 

1.  Young  people  desire  information  from  the  whole 
field  of  science,  especially  from  astronomy.  This  was  a 
subject  most  popular  in  the  schools  half  a  century  ago,  but 
most  neglected  now. 

2.  The  problems  of  real  life  are  not  differentiated,  after 
the  manner  of  specialized  science,  into  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  the  like.  The  public 
needs  unmistakably  require  a  new  organization  of  science 
instruction  according  to  projects. 

3.  Many  pupils  in  both  elementary  and  high  school 
are  in  a  much  more  primitive  stale  of  mind  in  regard  to 
all  science  than  our  school  programs  would  indicate.  Many 
are  apparently  blind  and  deaf  to  Nature's  most  e\4dcnt 
teachings.  They  are  in  the  depths  of  superstition  about 
common  things  even  while  surcharged  with  academic 
formulas,  (^ur  secondary  schools  persist  in  articulating 
from  above  and  not  from  below. 

4.  Few  persons  appear  to  know  that  they  have  the 
answers  to  most  of  their  questions  readily  accessible  in 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  readable  books.  Apjiar- 
ently  we  have  deprecated  the  teaching  of  science  from  books 
too  long  and   too  successfully. 

5.  The  greatest  need,  and  likewise  the  greatest  demand, 
among  even  the  highly  educated,  is  for  information  rather 
than  traini)ig  in  science.     All  workers  and  students  require 
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training  in  their  specialty,  but  in  other  fields  they  want 
knowledge  in  simple  form  and  by  the  most  direct  method. 
Does  this  not  indicate  our  course  for  general  science  teach- 
ing? 

The  returns  indicate  a  trend  of  opinion  as  follows : 

Natural  science  has  moved  from  a  position  of  great 
worth  as  a  school  subject  to  one  of  minor  importance. 
Science  teachers  elsewhere  should  regard  it  a  high  duty 
to  make  thoughtful  effort  toward  bringing  it  back  to  its 
rightful  place  and  value. 

Attention  is  too  sharply  focused  on  teaching  "subjects" 
as  against  teaching  students  those  things  that  are  impor- 
tant for  them  to  know. 

"Preparatory  science"  is  unscientific.  It  is  "desultory 
and  scrappy,"  "unorganized  and  unorganizable."  The 
schools  reached  the  lowest  point  in  real  science  instruction 
when,  under  the  stress  of  preparing  for  higher  institutions, 
they  narrowed  their  work  to  "the  forty  quantitative  ex- 
periments." At  best  the  teaching  was  confined  to  vocabu- 
laries of  technical  words,  definitions  of  new  terms,  and 
statements  of  "fundamental  principles."  Two  hundred 
and  seventy -five  isolated  paragraphs  in  "physics"  prepared 
a  boy  for  college. 

Instruction  in  science  thruout  the  elementary  school 
and  high  school  should  be  general  rather  than  special.  It 
should  be  a  study  of  "projects"  derived  largely  from  ex- 
perience. There  should  be  books,  not  one,  but  many,  and 
these  should  be  used  quite  as  freely-  as  in  history  and  in 
EngHsh.  The  teaching  should  be  quite  as  informational 
as  it  is  in  those  subjects.  Apparatus  should  be  used  and 
experiments  performed  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
ideas.  Dramatic  presentation  has  been  the  most  effective 
method  of  teaching  thruout  all  ages.  Constant  appeals 
to  daily  experience  should  give  the  sense  of  reality.  The 
natural  and  effective  order  is  not  principles  followed  by  ap- 
phcations,  but  the  reverse.  From  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ences, facts  and  observations,  arranged  so  as  to  illuminate 
one  another,  some  few  principles  may  be  derived,  if  these 
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principles  can  be  shown  to  be  fundamental  and  can  l^e 
brought  into  immediate  use.  Ilie  trouble  with  most  of 
the  so-called  "fundamental  principles"  is  that  they  are 
never  again  met  either  in  school  or  life  and  the  majority 
even  of  enlightened  men  get  on  very  well  without  having 
ever  heard,  or  having  heard,  they  have  forgotten  them  be- 
cause they  did  not  prove  to  be  fundamental  to  anything. 
A  principle  which  occurs,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  so  often  that 
one  can  not  forget  it,  is  fundamental,  and  few  others  need 
be  considered.  Principles  are  not  to  be  taught  merely  for 
discipline  and  training,  nor  for  use  only  in  a  remote  future. 

The  study  of  "projects"  in  science  will  necessitate 
the  breaking  down  of  the  boundary  fences  that  have  been 
erected  between  highly  specialized  sciences. 

(j'encral  science  should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions 
and  may  not  be  universalized.  Many  projects  elaborated 
by  ingenious  and  skilled  teachers  should  be  published  in  a 
series  of  small  books  or  pamphlets  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
Teachers  may  select  from  these  as  time,  place  and  other 
circumstances  require.  Enough  of  this  material  may  easily 
be  prejiared  to  occupy  many  years  of  study  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  What  it  is  worth  while  to  know  from  the  fields  of 
astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  meteorology, 
physics,  physiology,  zoology,  etc.,  may  be  thus  acquired. 
Possibly  there  arc  a  hundred  teachers  in  the  United  States 
who  are  qualified  to  elaborate  projects  in  science  instruc- 
tion for  other  teachers  to  follow.  A  large  number  of  authors 
are  now  at  work  along  these  lines. 

John  F.  Woodhull 

Teachers  College 

CoLV-MBlA  I'nIVKRSITV 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  STATUTES 

The  following  tentative  list  of  published  statutes  in  forci' 
in  American  universities  and  colleges  was  compiled  in  the 
library  of  Columbia  University.  It  is  requested  that  in- 
formation with  regard  to  other  publications  of  this  class  and 
corrections  be  sent  to  the  University  Librarian. 
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Amherst  College. 

Constitution   and   system  of  by-laws  of  the   Charity 
fund  of  Amherst  College  with  an  historical  appendix. 
Laws  and  regulations  of  Amherst  College.     1870. 
Regulations,  no  date. 
Antioch  College. 

Articles  of  incorporation.     1875. 
Bates  College. 

Laws.     1877. 
Beloit  College. 

Charter  and  by-laws.     1902. 
Bowdoin  College. 

Charter,  laws  and  regulations  together  with  standing 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
1898. 
Acts  relative  to  Bowdoin  College  and  the  standing 
rules  and  orders  of  the  overseers  of  the  college. 
1826. 
Brown  University. 

Laws.     1865.     Charter.     1888. 

Brown    University    Faculty.     Rules    and   regulations. 
1897. 
California  University. 

Regents'  manual  of  the  laws,  orders,  etc.,  governing 
the  University.     Berkeley.     1884. 
Case  School  of  Apphed  Science. 

Code  of  regulations  and  by-laws-.      1899. 
Chicago  University. 

By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  certificate  of 
incorporation.      1909. 
Cincinnati  University. 

By-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
1871. 
Colby  University. 

Charter.     Colby  University  with  the  acts  and  resolves 
relating   thereto   and   the   by-laws   of   the   trustees. 

1875- 
Laws.     1894. 
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Columbia  University. 

Charters  and  statutes.     1911. 
Dartmouth  College. 

Laws.     1 89 1 . 
Furman  University. 

Plan  of  organization,     iqio. 
Hamilton  College. 

Laws.     1867. 
Harvard  University. 

Constitution  of  the  university  at  Cambridge.     181 2. 

Statutes   and   laws   as   revised    and    adopted   by    the 
corporation  and  concurred  in  by  the  overseers.   1866. 

Rules  and  by-laws,  the  charter,  ^vith  acts  and  instru- 
ments relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  over- 
seers.    1 851-1909. 
Illinois  University. 

Statutes.     1908. 

Regulations   for   the   use   of   undergraduate   students. 

1913- 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Charters,  extracts  of  will,  officers  and  by-laws.     1874. 
Kentucky  University. 

Charter  and  statutes.     1886. 
Lawrence  University. 

By-laws,  with  charters  and  amendments.     1901. 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Report  of  the  organization  committee  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  faculty  and  articles  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  faculty.  1904. 
Trustees  manual  of  legislation,  trusts,  faculty  organiza- 
tion, by-laws,  rules  of  order  and  general  resolutions. 
1908. 
Miami  University. 

Laws  of  Miami  l^niversity  for  the  government  of  tlie 
faculty  and  students.      1843. 
Michigan  University. 

Constitutional    provisions,    laws    and    by-laws.     Rev. 
ed.     Adopted  July  18,  1883. 
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Mississippi  University. 

Laws.     1882. 
Missouri  University. 

By-laws  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Curators  Dec.   21, 

1893- 
Rules  for  the  guidance  of  students.     1899-1900. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. 

By-laws.     1908. 
Nashville  University. 
Laws.     1892. 

Laws     of     North     Carolina    and    Tennessee    relating 
thereto.      1785-92. 
New  York  (City)  University. 

Charter   and   statutes   defining   the   organization   and 
government.     1909. 
North  Carolina  University. 

Acts  of  general  assembly  and  ordinances  of  the  trustees 
for  the  organization  and  government.     1859. 
Oregon  University. 

Rules  of  the  faculty  and  Board  of  regents,  22  p.  (in  its 

Bulletin.     Vol.  5,  No.   i,  Nov.,   1907). 
Rules  of  the  Faculty  (in  its  Bulletin,  Vol.  9,  No.  3, 
Nov.,  1911). 
Pennsylvania  University. 

Charters,  rules  and  statutes  of  the  corporation.     191 2. 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
Charter  and  by-laws.      1890. 
Princeton  University. 
Laws.     1870. 

Charter  and  by-laws  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  with  a 
statement  concerning  the  original  charter  and  the 
rules  of  order  of  the  board.     1892. 
RadcUffe  College. 

Statutes.     1903. 
RolUns  College. 

Constitution  and  by-laws  as  amended  May  28,   1890. 
St.  Johns  College. 

Acts  of  General  Assembly.     1 886, 
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Swarthmorc  College. 

Charter  and  by-laws.      191 1. 
Syracuse  University. 

By-laws  revised  July,  1880. 
Trinity  College  (Hartford). 

Charters,  statutes  and  standing  rules.     1906. 
Union  University. 

Charter  of  Union  College  and  general  laws  and  resolu- 
tions   relating    to    the    powers    and    duties    of    the 
treasurer.     1855. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Laws.     1820. 
Wellesley  College. 

Statutes.     191 2. 
Wesleyan  University. 

Charters  and  by-laws.     1911. 
Wisconsin  University. 

By-laws  of  the  regents  containing  organic  act  and  laws 
of  Wisconsin.      1868,  1890. 
Yale  University. 

Charter,    legislative   acts,   by-laws,   and   rules   of   pro- 
cedure.    1907. 
Laws  of  Yale  College  for  the  undergraduate  students. 
1892. 

W.  D.  Johnston 


I 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Economy  of  Time  in  Education — Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin  No.  38,  series  of  1913. 

One  can  feel  nothing  but  gratitude  to  ex-President  Baker 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  and  to  his  colleagues  Pro- 
fessors Small  and  Suzzallo  and  Superintendents  Van  Sickle 
and  Smiley  for  the  labor  of  which  this  report  gives  evidence. 
One  may  fairly  feel,  however,  some  regret  that  the  valuable 
material  with  which  their  report  is  filled  should  not  have 
been  held  back  a  little  longer,  until  the  committee  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  structural  unity  to  their  report.  As  the 
Chairman  rightly  says  this  question  of  the  waste  of  time  in 
education  has  become  one  not  only  of  national  importance, 
but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  of  national  interest.  It 
seems  to  the  present  reviewer  that  the  report  suffers  pri- 
marily from  an  overconscientious  desire  to  include  every 
point  which  can  possibly  be  considered,  regardless  of  the 
proverbial  difficulty  in  seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees.  The 
report  nevertheless  is  cordially  recommended  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  those  interested  in  education.  While  the 
material  is  of  very  uneven  value,  which  is  perhaps  inevitable 
from  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  there  is  hardly  a  page 
that  does  not  contain  some  stimulating  or  informing  pas- 
sage. 

The  specific  conclusions  of  the  committee  will  be  found 
on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  Bulletin.  If  one  may  attempt  to 
summarize  a  summary  these  are : 

I.  That  the  practical  and  ideal  demands  of  society  re- 
•quire  that  the  period  of  general  education  should  be  short- 
ened by  at  least  two  years,  thereby  permitting  specialized 
advanced  training  while  the  mind  may  stiU  make  the  most 
of  it. 
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2.  That  by  improving  technique  during  the  elementary 
and  secondary  period  a  shorter  time-schedule  would  yield 
better  results  than  the  present  schedule. 

3.  That  the  colleges  should  make  their  last  two  years 
university  years,  and 

4.  That  further  study  and  report  upon  the  problem  is 
needed. 

The  committee  closes  by  proposing  the  following  age 
scheme:  Elementary  2-12;  Secondary  12-18,  there  being 
two  divisions,  one  of  four  and  one  of  two  years;  College 
from  18-20  or  from  16-20;  and  University  (graduate  or 
professional  school)  from  20-24. 

The  report  is  distinctly  a  step  forward,  but  the  way  is 
still  open  for  someone  who  can  make  a  clear  cut,  \igorous 
presentation  of  conditions  and  needs  in  a  form  which  can 
readily  be  graspt  b)-  the  great  outside  public,  which  has 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  training  necessary  for  the  mas- 
tery of  technical  educational  literature.  Such  a  presenta- 
tion, if  properly  distributed,  would  give  that  pubHc  a 
realization  of  the  goal  toward  which,  step  by  step,  each  in 
his  own  sphere,  educators  who  realize  that  education  has 
a  future  as  well  as  a  past  are  already  tending. 

F.  P.  Keppel 

Columbia  University 


The     Development    of    American    Nationality — Ry    C.^rl    Kvssei.i.    Fish. 
Xcw  York:   The  American  H<iok  Company.  1913.     535  P- 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  A  short  history  oj  the  American 
people  and  covers  the  period  from  1783  to  1913.  The  out- 
look is  frankly  poHtical.  Professor  Fish  announces  mysteri- 
ously that  "the  American  people  have  exprest  themselves 
more  fully  in  their  political  life  than  elsewhere,  and  more 
so  than  has  Ijcen  the  case  with  most  other  nations;"  and 
while  seeking,  as  he  tells  us,  to  add  greater  vitality  to  the 
narrative  by  presenting  in  their  subordinate  relationship 
the  contributory  economic  and  social  factors,  he  does  so 
apologetically  and  with  apprehension  of  criticism  from  the 
more  conservative  members  of  his  fraternity.     The  apologies- 
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are  scarcely  needed.  Professor  Fish  has  made  less  of  an 
innovation  than  he  seems  to  think.  Historians  everywhere, 
tho  with  halting,  reluctant  steps,  are  moving  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  politics  is  only  a  small  part  of  their 
legitimate  field. 

Since  Professor  Fish  has  sought  "to  exhibit  American 
history  as  a  development,"  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
later  pages  more  detailed  and  the  larger  aspects  of  con- 
temporarv'  radicahsm  given  the  prominence  which  they 
deserve.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  author 
does  not,  it  is  true,  take  example  from  a  recent  English 
writer  who  terminated  his  history  at  Waterloo  because  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  subsequent  course  of  affairs 
in  England  and  because  he  could  not  bear  to  follow  the 
career  of  his  hero,  Castehreagh,  to  its  inglorious  end.  But 
the  last  thirty-odd  years,  a  quarter  of  the  whole  period, 
occupy  only  a  seventh  of  the  text.  Have  we  forgotten  the 
lesson  Seeley  read  us  a  generation  ago?  The  popular 
version  of  English  history,  he  said,  "leaves  off  in  such  a 
gradual  manner,  growing  feebler  and  feebler,  duller  and 
duller,  towards  the  close"  that  England  might  seem  to  be, 
not  steadily  growing  in  strength,  but  for  the  last  century 
or  two  dying  of  old  age.  Professor  Fish  creates  something 
of  the  same  impression  of  the  United  States.  But  the  com- 
plaint does  not  He  against  him  more  than  against  the  other 
writers  of  textbooks;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  still  holding 
to  the  old  tradition,  he  has  conceded  a  Httle  more  to  con- 
temporary poHtics  than  his  predecessors  have  done. 

On  the  whole  the  work  is  well  executed.  Written  for 
cohege  students,  who  already  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  it  adheres  less  rigidly  to  the  conventional 
treatment  than  is  usual  in  texts  for  the  high  schools.  Events 
are  not  grouped  so  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  chron- 
ological sequence;  famihar  things  are  past  over  lightly. 
The  style  is  simple  and  direct.  There  are  numerous  maps, 
bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  a  fuU,  tho 
not  always  reUable,  index.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  bibhographies  the  book  titles  are  sometimes  incorrectly 
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given  and  the  suggestions  for  collateral  reading  are  not 
always  felicitous.  That  the  proof-reading  was  careless 
may  be  gathered  from  the  spelling  of  Pelatiah  Webster's 
name  (p.  32),  and  Senator  Cummins'  (p.  527  and  531);  or 
from  the  statements  that  McKinley  was  inaugurated  in 
1898  and  that  Bryan  began  his  persistent  advance  on  the 
presidency  in  1806.  Serious  inaccuracies  occur.  Thus 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  are  represented  as  signing 
their  celebrated  compositions  with  the  name  Federalist 
(p.  40).  The  commission  plan  of  city  government  is 
strangely  confused  with  the  system  of  administrati\e  com- 
missions, both  alike,  we  are  told,  being  based  on  the  jjrinciple 
"of  confiding  to  experts,  chosen  with  as  Httle  relation  to 
pohtics  as  possible,  the  task  of  collecting  information  and 
performing  non-political  acts"  (p.  508  509).  Nor  does 
Professor  Fish  show  any  better  understanding  of  the  changes 
which  were  made  in  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  191 1  (p.  527).  In  view  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
volume,  its  failings  should  not  be  over-emphasized;  but 
they  are  important  enough  to  suggest  a  careful  revision, 
especially  of  the  closing  chapters. 


E.  M.  Sait 


Columbia  University 


Medical  Research  and  Education— By  Richard  M.  Pearck.  The  Uni- 
versity uf  I'fiinsylvania;  William  H.  Welch.  W.  H.  Howell.  Kraiiklin  P. 
Mall,  Lcwellys  V.  Barker.  Tlic  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Charles  S. 
Minot,  W.  B.  Cannon,  W.  T.  Councilman,  Theobald  Smith,  Harvard 
University;  G.  N.  Stewart,  Western  Reserve  I'niversity;  C.  M  Jackson, 
E.  P,  Lyon.  University  of  Minnesota;  James  B  Herrick.  Rush  Medical 
Collesc;  John  M.  Dodson,  University  of  Chicago;  C  R.  Bardeen.  University 
of  Wisconsin;  W.  Ophiils,  .Stanford  University;  S.  J.  Mell/.er,  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research;  James  Ewing,  Cornell  University  Medical 
College-  W.  W.  Keen,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Hcury  H.  Donaldson, 
Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy;  the  late  C.  A.  Herter,  Columbia  University; 
the  late  Henry  P.  Bowditch.  Harvard  University.  (New  York:  The 
Science  Press,  1913.     536  p.     S3.00  net.) 

This  book  constitutes  the  second  volume  of  Science  and 
Education:  A  series  of  volumes  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
research  and  educational  progress,  which  is  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  McKeen  Cattell.     It  is  a  compilation  of  addresses 
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on  medical  research  and  education,  and  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  remark  of  Professor  Bowditch  that  "such 
addresses  are  very  quickly  forgotten."  "Were  it  not  so," 
said  Dr.  Billings,  "it  would  be  a  hard  world  for  address- 
givers."  However  this  may  be,  the  compiler  has  done  a 
grateful  task  and  the  addresses  do  not  suffer  seriously  from 
association  and  the  rather  frequent  references  of  the 
later  to  the  earUer.  The  book  contains  twenty-seven 
papers  by  twenty-two  leading  American  medical  teachers 
and  investigators.  While  one-half  of  the  papers  originally 
appeared  in  191 1  and  19 12,  the  rest  were  scattered 
over  a  dozen  years  earher.  They  were  delivered  before 
universities,  medical  schools,  and  other  medical  and  scien- 
tific assembhes  of  various  kinds,  and  are  representative  of 
the  tendencies  in  American  medical  education  and  re- 
search at  the  present  day.  No  other  single  existing  publica- 
tion, indeed,  gives  so  complete  a  picture  of  these  tendencies. 
Research  and  education  are  inextricably  mixt  in  the  book, 
as  they  are  in  the  best  medical  schools.  Only  four  of  the 
authors  are  primarily  chnical  men,  the  rest  being  followers 
of  the  medical  sciences.  This  is  significant  of  the  fact  that 
while  medical  research  and  education  have  become  live 
topics  of  today,  the  men  who  are  most  prominent  in  them 
are  not  the  cUnicians,  but  the  anatomists,  the  physiologists, 
the  pathologists,  and  the  students  of  other  medical  sciences. 
More  than  half  of  the  present  authors  are  physiologists 
and  pathologists. 

Some  essential  features  of  the  best  medical  schools  are 
the  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics  and 
biology  as  prerequisites  to  medical  study;  an  intimate  con- 
nection— more  than  a  merely  nominal  one — with  a  univer- 
sity, and  in  recent  years  our  proprietary  schools  have  been 
flying  rapidly  to  a  university  cover,  even  altho  the  full 
significance  of  a  university  connection  is  still  rarely  graspt ; 
the  wide  extension  of  laboratories;  the  dethronement  of 
anatomy  from  its  traditional  position  as  the  one  all-import- 
ant medical  science  together  with  the  elevation  of  physi- 
ology,   physiological   chemistry,    pathology,    pharmacology 
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and  l)acteriology;  and  the  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
first  two  of  the  four  years  of  medical  study  to  these  medical 
sciences,  the  last  two  being  clinical  years. 

Medical  teachers,  Uke  other  teachers  in  professional 
schools,  too  often  overlook  the  fact  that  their  problem  is 
primarily  an  educational  one  and  that  they  could  make 
their  results  more  effective  if  they  would  employ  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching.  The  present  book  makes 
it  clear  that  the  teaching  of  the  two  scientific  years  of  the 
curriculum  with  their  great  extension  of  the  laboratory 
method  is  superior  to  that  of  the  clinical  years,  where  the 
laboratory  method  can  be,  but  too  often  is  not,  sufficiently 
employed.  This  is  an  anomalous  state  of  things  and  is 
closely  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  most 
clinicians  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  practise  of 
medicine,  rather  than  its  advance  by  research  or  the  edu- 
cation of  other  practitioners.  It  would  help  to  change  this 
if  the  leaders  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  medical  schools 
were  to  give  up  their  private  practise  and  devote  their 
entire  time  to  their  school  and  its  hospital  just  as  the  scien- 
tific men  at  present  have  no  outside  interests.  "What 
we  need  above  all  at  this  time  are  physicians  and  surgeons 
trained  in  physiology  and  pathology  who  will  spend  a  part 
of  their  time  in  careful  observation  in  the  wards  and  over 
the  operating  table;  who  will  there  collect  facts  which  will 
give  them  ideas  to  be  submitted  to  experimental  test,  and 
who,  during  the  rest  of  their  time,  will  go  down  into  the 
laboratories  adjacent  to  the  wards  and  actually  make  these 
experiments.  The  men  who  do  this  should  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  university."  This  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  best  schools  of  the  future.  A  medical  school 
should  stand  for  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific,  as  against 
the  empiric,  method  thruout. 

Another  feature  is  an  intimate  connection  with  and  con- 
trol of  a  suitable  general  hospital,  which  can  serve  not  only 
for  teaching  purposes  for  the  undergraduate  medical  stu- 
dents, but  as  a  research  laboratory  for  its  staff.  This  is 
yet  to  be  achieved  li>-  most  schools.     Doubtless  university 
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hospitals  would  be  more  numerous  if  clinicians  were  more 
insistent  in  demanding  them,  but  the  trustees  of  both 
hospitals  and  universities  need  to  be  educated  to  realize 
keenly  the  advantages  of  mutual  alliance.  The  alliance 
attracts  a  higher  type  of  scientific  cUnician  and  gives  him 
larger  opportunities  than  he  can  obtain  elsewhere,  and  the 
hospital  patient,  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  is  benefitted. 
Should  a  medical  curriculum  consist  solely  of  prescribed 
courses,  or  should  there  be  a  minimum  of  required  work 
for  all  students  and  in  addition  a  range  of  electives?  With 
the  enormous  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  content  of 
medicine  it  has  happened  in  most  medical  schools  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions  that  the  minimum  of  required 
work  has  become  the  maximum  of  which  the  student  is 
physically  capable,  and  electives  have  gone  by  the  board. 
Nevertheless  the  advantages  of  electives  are  obvious,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  for  a  rigid  reexamination  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  redetermination  of  what  should  constitute 
the  essential  in  the  undergraduate  training.  This  would 
doubtless  allow  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  choice 
by  the  student,  the  desirability  of  which  is  recognized  by 
the  leading  thinkers.  Here  our  schools  are  undoubtedly 
backward. 

A  further  desideratum  and  one  which  is  just  looming 
above  the  horizon  is  the  addition  of  a  fifth  year  to  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  form  of  a  required  year  of  resident  hospital 
service.  This,  which  has  already  been  announced  by  a 
few  schools,  will  probably  be  the  next  great  step  in  medical 
education  generally.  A  fifth  and  even  a  sixth  year  devoted 
to  hospital  work  are  now  pursued  by  most  graduates  of 
the  best  schools  voluntarily  before  they  enter  upon  private 
practise,  and  for  these  the  formal  requisition  of  a  hospital 
year  will  mean  nothing  additional.  Such  a  required  year 
will,  however,  protect  the  public  from  the  inexperience  of 
the  young  man  who  now  disdains  the  hospital  training. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  which  are  presented,  often 
with  great  fulness,  in  the  book  before  us.  Its  elevated 
tone,  its  wise  analyses  of  existing  situations,  its  courageous 
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presentation  of  what  seems  to  its  authors  best,  its  constant 
insistence  upon  research,  and  its  confident  predictions  of 
the  course  of  future  events  all  mark  it  as  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  medical  education.  They  are  indicative  too  of 
the  high  ideals  which  actuate  the  leaders  in  medical  science 
in  this  country.  The  book  raises  the  query  in  the  re- 
viewer's mind  whether  American  medical  schools  are  not 
destined  eventually  to  point  out  the  pathway  which  the 
medical  schools  of  other  countries  must  follow. 

pREnnRic  S.  Lee 

Columbia  University 


American  literature — By  William  J.  Long.     Boston:  Ginn  and  Company, 
1913.     xxi  -I-  481  p.     Si.35- 

Dr.  Long  has  not  called  his  American  Literature,  as  he 
has  his  similar  work  on  English  literature,  a  textbook  for 
schools.  The  volume,  however,  is  plainly  not  intended  for 
specialists;  its  appeal  is  popular,  and  for  just  this  reason 
it  should  make  in  many  respects  the  most  acceptable  kind 
of  school  textbook.  The  work  is  unusually  well  organized 
for  school  purposes.  The  biographical  matter  is  printed 
in  type  distinct  from  that  of  the  historical  and  critical 
body  of  the  book;  the  foot-notes,  which  may  at  first 
glance  seem  rather  numerous  and  bulky  for  a  work  of  this 
type,  are  in  fact  useful  and  interesting ;  there  are  adequate 
bibliographies,  very  sensibly  arranged,  lists  of  supple- 
mentary readings,  and  intelligibly  framed  questions  and 
essay  subjects.  The  illustrations  are  decidedly  worth  while 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  illustrate.  These  char- 
acteristic features  should  provide  a  volume  convenient  for 
both  teacher  and  student. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  interest  to  the  student,  the  volume 
is  once  more  quite  unusual;  there  is  both  sentiment  and 
personahty  in  the  work,  and  not  merely  an  understanding 
of  literature,  but  a  real  literary  touch.  It  is  hard  to  over- 
emphasize what  this  may  mean  to  the  youthful  student, 
who  will  respond  only  to  something  more  than  even  the 
most  accomj)lished  scholarshij).  Dr.  Long's  scholarship 
is  none  the  less  satisfactory  because  it  is  unobtrusive.     He 
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presents  literature  as  something  to  be  enjoyed,  as  a  personal 
resource.  This  view  is  not  new  as  a  definition,  or  sometimes 
as  a  grudging  admission;  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  find 
so  wholesome  a  conception  of  hterature  actually  permeating 
an  author's  entire  treatment  of  a  subject  of  this  nature. 

It  is  Dr.  Long's  purpose  not  merely  to  present  American 
literature  as  the  fruit  of  a  special  tradition,  but  to  foster 
a  love  of  the  nation  thru  the  Hterary  records  of  its  ideals 
and  achievements.  This  interest  in  substance  rather  than 
forms  simpHfies  the  uncomfortable  task  of  making  Colonial 
literature  a  comprehensible,  not  to  say  an  acceptable  thing, 
to  the  unlearned  reader.  The  author  pictures  the  changes 
in  the  spirit  of  Colonial  America  by  happy  contrasts  of 
significant  characters  and  literary  works.  His  sense  of 
patriotism,  however,  has  led  him  into  some  faults  of  pro- 
portion; for  instance,  the  very  lengthy  treatment  of  Jeffer- 
son depicts  him  scarcely  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  as  a  pohti- 
cian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

If  there  is  one  point  to  be  specially  criticized,  it  is  that  the 
writer's  judgments  are  sometimes  based  as  much,  ap- 
parently, upon  the  personal  quaUties  of  an  author  as  upon 
his  hterary  product.  This  tendency  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  comparison  of  his  treatment  of  Lanier  and  of  Whitman, 
and  generally  in  his  severe  handhng  of  such  virile  writers  as 
Franklin,  Whitman,  Bret  Harte,  and  Mark  Twain.  In 
fact,  there  is  to  be  found  thruout  the  volume  a  touch  of 
didacticism.  The  work  is  in  no  sense,  however,  a  one- 
sided treatment  of  the  subject;  it  has  real  critical  dis- 
crimination, and  in  the  appreciations  of  important  figures, 
such  as  Emerson  and  Lowell,  it  reveals  an  admu-able  sound- 
ness of  judgment  not  unduly  affected  by  critical  traditions. 
The  book  is,  in  a  word,  sound,  original,  unacademic,  and 
thoroly  interesting.  H.  R.  SteEVES 

Columbia  University 


History  as  past  ethics — By  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.     Ginn  and  Company, 
1913.     S1.50. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  title  of  this 
book,  one  should  recall,  as  the  author  in  fact  does.  Free- 
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man's  detniition  of  history  as  "past  politics."  The  ab- 
stractness  of  such  a  definition  is  at  once  apparent,  when  one 
also  recalls  Thorold  Rogers'  and  Seligman's  books  on  The 
economic  inicrprclation  of  history,  or  again  Draper's  History 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe.  The  question  at 
once  arises,  can  there  not  be  a  more  concrete,  a  more  com- 
prehensive, history  than  such  mere  abstractions  of  this  and 
that  single  aspect  of  human  life?  This  book  seems  to 
undertake  to  answer  that  question  in  the  aflirmatixi . 
Such  a  comprehensive  histor)^  the  author  implies,  embody- 
ing in  itself  all  the  varied  aspects  of  human  life  in  their 
mutual  relations  to  each  other,  will  be  past  ethics. 

By  the  term,  ethics,  as  used  in  the  book  there  is  evi- 
dently not  meant  the  special  theoretic  science,  the  search 
for  an  ideal  standard,  by  which  all  accepted  standards  and 
all  conducts  nuist  necessarily  be  judged.  Nor  again  is  the 
term  used  in  the  more  loose  general  sense  of  conformance 
to  some  accepted  moral  standard  or  rules,  whatever  they 
may  be.  It  names  a  science  descriptive  of  the  actual 
changes  of  standards  and  conducts  in  the  Ufe  of  the  human 
race.  The  book  is  an  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  develop- 
ment on  the  one  hand  of  more  comprehensive  standards, 
the  movement  of  thought  toward  the  recognition  of  a 
universal  standard,  and  on  the  other  the  growing  conform- 
ance of  men  to  this  widening  standard. 

In  its  attempt  to  do  this  for  the  people  for  whom  the 
book  is  evidently  written,  the  work  seems  well  done.  The 
movement  of  the  human  race  in  this  matter  is  pictured  with 
vigor  and  attractiveness.  Illustrations  and  references  are 
abundant  and  well  chosen.  Xo  person  should  read  history 
without  attention  to  this  most  central  matter  of  all  human 
affairs.  Perhaps  no  better  book  can  be  suggested  to  the 
general  reader  than  this  to  fix  attention  on  this  broader 
view. 

A  criticism  and  a  difficulty  which  confronts  the  writer  of 
a  book  on  such  a  subject  may  be  ]X)inted  out.  The  criti- 
cism is  that  after  all  the  book  gives  one  an  aspect,  an  ab- 
stract view  of  human  Ufe.     The  whole  of  anything  is  not  an 
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aspect  of  it.  It  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  it,  the  concrete 
as  opposed  to  the  abstract.  One  can  not  speak  of  a  circle, 
or  a  baseball  game  as  an  aspect  of  itseh.  The  circumference 
of  the  one,  the  batting,  pitching,  or  run-getting  of  the  other 
are  aspects,  abstract  phases.  Now  from  this  point  of  view 
the  book  not  only  does  not  do  what  it  attempts  to  do,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  if  the  author  really  grasps  the  nature 
of  his  own  task.  Ethics,  as  in  the  book  is  impUed,  is  not 
"a  phase  of  human  life."  It  is  Hfe  as  a  whole,  of  which  all 
descriptions  of  it  are  phases,  abstract  views  of  it.  Ethics 
in  this  sense  would  be  a  description  of  all  the  manifold 
activities  of  men  in  religion,  science,  politics,  industry,  etc., 
given  in  their  mutual  interactions,  and  seen  as  building  up 
an  organic  whole  into  an  order  in  which  each  of  these  varied 
activities  is  playing  its  part  for  furtherance  or  disaster. 
So  thru  the  ages  might  be  revealed  to  us,  if  not  "an  in- 
creasing purpose,"  perhaps  no  more  than  a  changing  order. 
Thus,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  growing  order  that  human 
life  reveals,  there  might  come  into  view  some  general 
principle,  to  which  the  varied  interests  and  activities  of  men 
would  be  seen  to  be  subordinating  themselves,  and  moving 
toward  some  complete  harmony.  Only  such  a  treatment 
would  deliver  history  from  the  unsatisfactory  abstractness 
of  it  as  past  politics,  or  past  economics  and  so  on,  which  the 
author  of  this  book  seeks  to  avoid. 

And  right  here  is  the  difhculty.  To  be  able  to  write 
history  as  past  ethics  in  this  sense,  requires  that  the  author 
should  "see  life  steadily  and -see  it  whole;"  to  see  hfe's 
varied  forms  of  activity  mutually  interacting,  where  each 
is  modified  by  each,  and  each  by  all.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  that  can  be  done  as  yet  by  any  one.  As  the  author  of  the 
suggestive  Uttle  book,  The  great  analysis  remarks,  "What 
is  wrong  with  the  world  is  its  vastness." 

To  imply  the  task,  as  the  author  of  History  as  past  ethics, 
tho  not  appreciating  to  the  full  its  vastness  and  com- 
plexity, is  no  mean  achievement.  To  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
abstractions  of  ordinary  history  is  to  go  a  long  way  on  the 
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right  road.     If  it  be  true  that  "a  man's  reach  should  ex- 
ceed his  grasp,"  the  author  is  surely  to  be  praised. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

Columbia  University 


An  Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences — By  E.  S.  Bocardus.  University  of 
Southern  California  Publications.  Vol.  I,  No.  i.  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia.    Ralston  Press,  1913.     206  p. 

This  constitutes  a  most  commendable  attempt  to  present 
in  carefully-constructed  outhne  form  a  foundation  course 
in  the  social  sciences.  Teachers  of  the  specialized  social 
sciences  have  pretty  uniformly  complained  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of  most  of  their  students 
in  the  broad  fundamentals  of  social  origins  and  of  social 
development.  Professor  Bogardus  evidently  believes — and 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  who  agree  with  him — that 
the  only  way  this  difficulty  can  be  met  is  by  providing  an 
introductory  course  that  will  cover  the  whole  range  of 
social  interests,  tracing  the  multiform  factors  involved  from 
their  physical,  biological  and  psychological  origins  to  their 
complex  manifestations  and  implications  in  modern  society. 

The  scope  of  such  a  course  is  necessarily  prodigious  and 
it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  persons  who 
would  be  in  complete  agreement  as  to  its  proper  method 
and  content.  But  allowing  for  minor  differences  of  opinion 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  broad  outlines  suggested 
by  Professor  Bogardus  will  command  general  acceptance. 

The  work  is  presented  in  strict  outline  form.  There  are 
twelve  chapters  each  of  which  is  di\'ided  into  a  series  of 
related  sections  numbered  consecutively  and  with  de- 
scriptive captions.  The  sections  are  in  turn  subdivided  into 
clearly  classified  and  carefully  numbered  and  lettered  sub- 
divisions. The  wording  is  terse,  but  it  fortunately  escapes 
the  curse  which  seems  to  settle  on  most  outlines,  leaving 
them  full  of  suggestiveness  to  their  authors  but  shrivelling 
the  very  roots  of  that  green  quality  for  the  readers. 

The  field  traversed  is  too  vast  to  permit  anything  Hke 
detailed  specification.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  topics  like 
the   following  constitute  chapter  headings:     The   Field   of 
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the  Social  Sciences,  Physical  and  Geographical  Factors  in 
Social  Progress;  Biological  Factors  in  Social  Progress;  Hy- 
gienic and  Eugenic  Factors  in  Social  Progress ;  Economic  Fac- 
tors in  Social  Progress,  etc. ,  etc.  Under  these  headings  the  sep- 
arate sections  deal  with  a  range  of  subjects  running  from  the 
primitive  "self-preservation  impulses"  to  "the  social  func- 
tion of  esthetics"  and  from  "man's  relation  to  the  earth" 
to  "the  social  evil."  Moreover,  all  the  matter  is  pertinent 
if  not  of  uniform  importance.  To  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
treatise  as  a  basis  of  class-room  work.  Professor  Bogardus 
appends  to  each  chapter  a  Hst  of  suggested  readings  and  a 
series  of  topics  for  special  investigation.  Almost  every 
teacher  attempting  to  use  the  book  ought  therefore  to 
find  it  possible  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  methods  and  condi- 
tions. What  seems  of  especial  value  in  the  book  is  its  uni- 
form insistence   upon   social  responsibility   and  solidarity. 

Eugene  E.  Agger 

Columbia  University 


A   General   History   of   the   World — By   Oscar   Browning.      (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1913.     799  p.     Price.  $1.50.) 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  textbook  for  a  high- 
school  course  in  general  history.  Opening  with  the  earUest 
recorded  events  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians, 
it  passes  in  hurried  review  the  story  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  evolution  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  modern  Europe 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer  War  in  1902.  It  is 
written  by  an  Englishman,  primarily  for  EngHsh  schools, 
and  is  therefore  satm-ated  with  references  to  "  our  country, " 
"our  flag,"  "we,"  and  "us." 

Two  weighty  considerations  will  militate  against  the 
use  of  Mr.  Browning's  volume  in  American  schools.  In 
the  first  place,  it  hardly  fits  into  any  scheme  of  historical 
instruction  at  present  in  vogue  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Neither  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  nor  that 
of  the  Committee  of  Five  found  any  place  in  the 
high-school   curriculum   for    a   course   in   general   history, 
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and  the  book  is  certainly  not  sufficiently  pretentious  to 
warrant  its  employment  thruout  the  four  j'ears  or  three 
years  planned  respectively  by  those  committees.  Instruc- 
tors in  secondary'  schools  will  doubtless  prefer  to  continue 
to  teach  history  by  aid  of  the  detailed  manuals  in  the 
particular  ancient,  medieval,  modern  or  American  fields. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  American  teachers  of  history, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  have  largel}'  emancipated  themselves 
from  that  narrowly  political  horizon  within  which  Mr. 
Browning's  book  is  set.  The  greatest  problem  which  con- 
fronts every  writer  of  a  textbook  in  history  is,  of  course, 
that  of  selection.  From  the  enormous  mass  of  man's  past 
achievements — his  deeds,  thoughts,  and  words — what  shall 
be  selected  as  of  most  vital  concern  to  the  boy  and  girl? 
Mr.  Browning  has  offered  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  con- 
fining himself  almost  exclusively  to  politics  and  to  war. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  permanent  cultural  contributions  of 
the  ancients  that  concern  him  as  twenty-six  djTiasties  of 
Egyptian  Pharaohs,  individual  entries  concerning  all  the 
Jewish  monarchs,  constitutions  of  Cleisthenes,  Solon,  and 
Pericles,  and  the  actual  battles  by  which  Rome  acquired 
her  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  wonderful  rise  of 
philosophy,  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  which  centered 
in  the  medieval  university,  and  the  shaping,  during  the 
middle  ages,  of  institutions  and  manners  which  have  con- 
ditioned our  present-day  life  are  relentlessly  supprest  in 
order  to  make  room  for  six  long,  dreary  chapters  on  the 
day-to-day  conflict  of  emperor  and  pope.  For  the  modern 
period,  there  are  no  chapters  on  the  growth  of  national- 
ism, democracy,  or  material  welfare,  but  there  are  three 
chapters  on  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  one  on  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  one  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  one  on  the 
American  Civil  War,  one  on  the  Wars  of  Bismarck,  and 
one  on  the  South  African  War.  No  mention  whatsoever 
is  made  of  the  Hague  Conferences  and  of  the  peace  propa- 
ganda, yet  three  pages  are  devoted  to  four  distinct  bom- 
bardnu-nts  of  Sebastopol.  That  American  teachers  of  his- 
tory will  hardly  accept  such  a  proffered  solution  of  the  prob- 
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lem   of   selection   is   obvious.     Mr.    Browning's   book   can 
scarcely  become  a  general  textbook  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  book  will  supply 
a  legitimate  demand  for  collateral  reading  and  reference 
on  topics  connected  with  international  relations  and  mili- 
tarism, though  even  in  this  sphere  the  lack  of  illustrations 
and  adequate  maps  and  the  presence  of  unexplained,  tech- 
nical terms  will  tell  against  its  full  utility. 

Carlton  Hayes 

Columbia  University 


It  pleases  us  mightily  to  find  books  that  deal  with  the 
logic  of  language  and  that  aim  to  restore  grammar  study  to 
its  proper  and  fundamental  place.  Of  these  we  have  at  the 
moment  two:  A  course  of  practical  English  by  E.  J-  Bailey 
of  the  Whitgift  vSchool  and  A  first  English  grammar  by  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Wallis  of  Christs'  Hospital.  Both  books  are 
good  and  might  easily  be  used  together.  (London:  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  1914.     182  p.     is.,  6d.;8op.     is.) 

A  more  or  less  useful  collection  of  short  stories  has  been 
made  by  Miss  Margaret  Ashman  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  under  the  title  Modern  short  stories.  Among  the 
authors  represented  are  Poe,  Bjomson,  Henry  James, 
Daudet  and  Tolstoi.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1914.     437  p.     $1.25.) 

We  welcome  a  new  edition,  the  sixth  we  are  glad  to  say, 
of  the  Manual  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  by  Professor  G. 
Maspero  of  the  College  de  France.  There  has  been  no  time 
since  this  book  first  appeared  that  the  student  of  Egyptian 
history  and  art,  or  the  traveler  in  Egypt  could  dispense 
with  it.  (New  York:  P.  G.  Putnam's  Sons,  1914.  385  p. 
$1,00.) 

In  the  Oxford  Junior  French  Series  there  appear  two 
capital  little  books  Feuillcs  de  Route  1870  by  Paul 
Deroulede  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  other  a 
selection.  Mile.  Andouz  Marie-Claire  a  Villevielle  which 
was  so  widely  read  and  was  much  talked  of  on  its  appearance 
two  or  three  years  ago.  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press, 
1913.     no  p.     40c.) 


IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Unhappy 

College 

President 


In  the  September  issue  of  the  Review  a 
contributor  in  discussing  a  recent  book  on 
university  administration  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  lot  of  the  college  president  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  unhappy  and  his  tenure  more  uncertain  than 
those  of  the  college  professor.  There  has  recently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Review  an  incident  which 
serves  to  illustrate  and  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  a  newly  elected  college  president 
was  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  as 
soon  as  he  could  conveniently  do  so  he  must  dismiss  two 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  institution.  The 
reason  assigned  was  that  these  professors  were  disloyal. 
The  president  set  about  trying  to  discover  for  himself  in 
what  the  disloyalty  consisted.  Our  information  is  that  he 
discovered  that  the  trouble  in  one  case  was  that  a  near 
relative  of  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  had  been  refused 
his  degree  because  of  marked  deficiency  in  scholarship; 
in  the  second  case  the  trouble  appeared  to  arise  from  re- 
ligious differences.  The  president  in  question,  after  hav- 
ing ascertained  these  facts,  explained  to  the  chairman  of 
the  trustees  that  he  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  dismissal  of  the  two 
professors  concerned. 

Much  to  the  president's  astonishment,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  not  long  afterward,  he  was  met  by  the  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  that  he  him- 
self should  resign  his  ofhce.  Naturally  the  president  re- 
fused to  do  so.  The  situation  thus  created  did  not  tend 
to  facihtate  the  transaction  of  college  business,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  much  business  was  transacted  for  a  con- 
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•siderable  time.  After  a  little  while  knowledge  of  these 
occurrences  became  pubHc  property,  and  pubUc  opinion 
was  pretty  strong  and  pretty  unanimous  to  the  effect 
that  the  real  obstacle  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  institution  was  the  chairman  of  the  trustees. 
It  so  happens  that  this  chairman,  by  reason  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  estate  from  which  the  college  received  the  larger 
part  of  its  financial  support,  was  able  to  exercise,  and  in 
fact  had  exercised,  a  controUing  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  for  some  time. 

After  about  two  months  of  friction,  the  coUege  presi- 
dent one  evening  found  on  the  steps  of  his  house  a  formal 
communication  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  trustees, 
notifying  him  that  his  term  as  president  would  be  terminated 
on  June  30,  1914-  A  Uttle  inquiry  developed  the  fact 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  had  been  called  with- 
out taking  the  precaution  of  notifying  all  of  the  members 
of  the  board;  that  of  nine  trustees  only  six  were  present; 
and  that  of  these  only  four  had  voted  for  the  resolution. 
These  facts  were  promptly  made  pubhc,  and  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  considerable  magnitude  and  vehemence 
participated  in  by  the  students,  the  faculty,  the  alumni,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  town  where  the  college  was  located. 
The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  whole  matter,  and  as  a  result  the  chair- 
man of  the  trustees  resigned.  The  administration  of  the 
president  was  endorsed  and  new  financial  support  was 
promised  to  the  institution.  One  of  the  engaging  remarks 
of  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  is  said  to  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  it  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  the  stu- 
dents or  the  entire  faculty  remained  or  not,  since  he  pro- 
posed to  rule  the  coUege  or  to  smash  it. 

All  of  these  things  occurred  in  an  institution  which  has 
more  than  a  thousand  students  enrolled,  a  faculty  that  con- 
tains some  well  known  names,  and  rather  unusually  good 
buildings  and  grounds. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  in  the  whole 
series  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  from  Maine  to 
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California,  any  professor  has  ever  been  treated  at  any  time 
as  the  president  in  question  was  treated.  While  awaiting 
a  reply,  we  venture  again  to  call  attention  to  the  observa- 
tion of  our  reviewer  that  the  treatment  often  accorded  to 
the  college  president  is  far  more  outrageous  than  anything 
which  has  ever  been  done,  or  even  alleged  to  have  been 
done,  in  the  case  of  a  college  professor. 


The  Carnegie  A  reading  of  the  record  of  various  sum- 

oun  a  ion  ^^^^  j.  ,],pgjjjjgs  and  other  educational  func- 

tions indicates  that  the  demagogs  have 
been  quite  as  busy  as  usual  and  at  the  expense  of  the  truth — 
also  as  usual.  We  observe  that  two  often-exploded  lies 
regarding  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  are  still  iterated  and  reiterated,  sometimes  by 
persons  who  are  in  genuine  ignorance  and  sometimes  by 
persons  who  are  actuated  by  malice. 

For  purposes  of  future  reference  it  may  once  again  be 
stated : 

1.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  no  animosity  toward 
sectarian  colleges  and  no  criticism  to  make  of  them.  It  is 
prevented  from  extending  the  benefits  of  its  retiring  allow- 
ance system  to  such  colleges  not  by  any  act  of  its  own  but 
by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift  under  which  the  Foundation 
operates. 

Those  who  wish  to  criticize  Mr.  Carnegie's  deed  of  gift 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  criticize 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  keeping  faith  with  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  for  complying  strictly  with  the  terms  of  its  charter. 

2.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  not  engaged  in  oppressing 
or  suppressing  small  and  struggling  colleges.  The  Founda- 
tion found  itself  obliged  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "College" — since  this  term  is  open  to  the  widest 
use  and  abuse  thruout  this  country  —  and  it  did  so  by 
accepting  the  legal  definition  as  it  exists  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Those  individuals  and  institutions  who  are  engaged 
in  getting  money  from  the  public  and  from  parents  under 
false  pretenses — this  pretense  being  that  they  maintain  a 
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real  college  and  give  a  genuine  college  education  when 
they  do  not  and  can  not — are  the  ones  to  criticize  in  this 
respect.  An  institution  may  be  both  small  and  strugghng, 
and  still  be  a  real  college.  An  institution  may  be  both 
big  and  prosperous,  and  not  be  a  college  at  all. 

In  this  connection  we  commend,  particularly  to  New 
Yorkers,  the  perusal  of  a  leading  article  entitled  A  live 
wire,  which  appeared  in  The  Dial  (Chicago)  for  Jvdy  16, 
1914. 


James  M.  Green-         Xhe  sudden  death  on  August    i   last  of 
""•"^  Mr.  Greenwood,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the 

pubUc  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  removes 
a  noble  and  notable  figure  from  American  education  and 
marks  the  passing  of  a  typical  American  of  the  old  and  fine 
school.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  a  teacher,  a  scholar,  an 
omnivorous  reader,  an  independent  thinker,  a  real  philoso- 
pher; but  above  and  beyond  all  these,  he  was  a  personahty. 
Only  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell  of  New  York  are  left  of  the  genuinely  great 
group  of  educational  leaders  who  shaped  our  thinking  and 
our  administrative  policies  during  this  generation  which 
begun  about  1885.  We  have  sound  and  useful  men  in  the 
younger  ranks,  but  as  yet  none  who  is  at  all  in  the  same  class 
with  Harris,  Eliot,  Greenwood,  Soldan,  Maxwell,  Canfield 
and  those  who  were  grouped  about  them.  Mr.  Greenwood 
read  more  genuine  books  each  year  than  the  city  super- 
intendent of  today  reads  in  his  whole  hfetime.  The  latest 
twaddle  and  the  trashy,  ill-written  magazines  did  not 
interest  him:  he  read  books — books  on  philosophy,  law, 
theolog>',  history,  economics.  Moreover,  he  read  not  to 
repeat  and  to  imitate,  but  to  reflect  and  to  inspire  others. 
His  lovable  personahty,  his  tender  heart,  his  rugged  com- 
mon sense,  and  his  vmbending  integrity  united  to  make  Mr. 
Greenwood  a  truly  great  American. 

From  the    estabhshment   of   the    Educational  Review 
in  1891   Mr.  Greenwood  has  been  a  constant  and  highly 
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valued  contributor.     In  losing  him,  wc  lose  a  dear  friend 
and  companion. 


To  that  limited  number  of  Americans  who  are  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  European  university  conditions  to 
those  prevailing  in  America,  we  commend  the  careful  read- 
ing of  an  article  entitled  "The  university  of  Bristol:  a 
statement  regarding  certain  events,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Athevacum,  London,  for  April  4,  1914,  pages  528-9. 


The  terrible  war  which  is  raging  in  Europe  ought  to  make 
teachers  and  parents  pause.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  oc- 
curred before  in  human  history.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
marks  the  downfall  of  civilization  and  the  utter  collapse  of 
all  that  for  which  universities  and  colleges  and  schools  are 
laboring.  From  another,  it  marks  the  definite  passing  of 
the  old  and  discredited  order  of  militarism,  of  absolutism,  of 
secret  treaties  and  of  entangling  aUiances.  Time  will  soon 
tell  which  point  of  view  is  the  true  one. 


Once  again  we  heartily  commend  the  Unpopular  Review. 
It  stimulates  clear  thinking,  it  detests  shams  and  hypocrisies, 
and  it  is  written  in  capital  English.  Why  not  discontinue 
the  subscription  for  some  trash,  and  take  the  Unpopular 
Review  in  its  place  ? 


NOTICE.  All  notices  of  RENEWAL  and  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
must  reach  the  New  York  office  on  the  i8th  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding issue  to  be  effective  in  the  mailing  list  of  that  issue. 
Subscriptions  are  promptly  discontinued  at  expiration. 
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I 
GERMANY  AND  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

AN  APPEAL  TO   AMERICANS 

[Professor  von  Harnack,  born  in  1851  at  Dorpat,  began 
his  academic  career  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1874. 
In  1876  he  was  transferred  as  professor  to  the  University 
of  Giessen,  in  1886  to  the  University  of  Marburg  and  in 
1888  to  the  University  of  BerUn,  of  whose  many-sided  in- 
tellectual life  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
as  professor  of  church  history.  Professor  von  Harnack  has 
received  almost  every  civil  and  academic  honor  that  could 
possibly  be  paid  to  him.  He  holds  many  important  pubHc 
positions,  including  those  of  General  Director  of  the  Royal 
Library  of  BerHn  and  President  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Asso- 
ciation for  research.  No  man  in  Germany  and  no  scholar 
in  all  the  world  is  more  honored  than  Professor  Harnack.'] 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  deem  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to 
address  you  today  after  the  speech  of  our  revered  Ober- 
hurgermeister. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  personal  reminiscence:  Just  ten 
years  ago  I  was  in  the  United  States,  and  I  have  brought 
back  from  there  unforgettable  impressions.  Which  of  these 
was  the  strongest? — Not  the  roaring  falls  of  Niagara,  not 
the  wonderful  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  New  York  with 
its  gigantic  buildings,  not  the  immense  exposition  at  St. 

•  An   address   delivered   at   a   German-American   meeting   held   in   the 
Berlin  City  Hall,  August  ii,  1914. 
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Louis  in  its  proud  jn'^atness,  not  the  splendid  universities 
of  Harvard  and  Columbia,  nor  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington — all  these  are  works  either  of  the  technical 
sciences  or  of  nature  and  can  not  arouse  our  highest  admira- 
tion, or  make  on  us  the  deepest  impression.  What  was 
the  deepest  impression?  It  was  two-fold:  first,  the  great 
work  of  the  American  nation  as  such,  and  then  American 
hospitality.  The  great  work  of  the  American  nation  is  the 
nation  itself! 

From  the  smallest  beginnings  the  American  nation  has 
been  developing  for  two  hundred  years  into  a  world  nation 
of  more  than  a  hundred  million  souls;  a  whole  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  West  Indies  has  not  merely  been  occupied  by  it  but 
civilized;  but  not  merely  civilized:  all  that  immigrated 
into  its  territory,  this  nation  has  assimilated  with  an  in- 
describable power  and  consolidated  into  the  union  of  a  great 
noble  nation  of  "educated  men."  History  has  never  seen 
the  like  before;  after  two  or  at  the  most,  three  generations — 
whoever  may  come — they  are  all  assimilated  into  the  Amer- 
ican body  and  into  the  American  spirit.  And  this  is  done 
without  petty  regulations,  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
police.  Into  the  solid  framework  of  this  people  every 
national  trait  fits  itself  willingly,  without  coercion,  becomes 
American  and  yet  retains  its  peculiarit\-.  The  world  never 
before  saw  such  a  spectacle;  but  it  is  going  on  before  our 
eyes  continuously,  and  everybody  hears  and  sees  the  fact 
that  every  immigrant  after  a  short  time  jo\'fully  confesses: 
"America  is  now  my  fatherland!"  and  yet  does  not  only  not 
forget  the  old  country,  but  undisturbed  maintains  his  con- 
nection with  it.  Vcs,  this  is  the  expression  of  a  national 
strength  coupled  with  liberty  that  can  not  easily  be  imitated 
elsewhere.  But  to  proceed:  among  those  who  emigrated 
to  your  country,  there  are  millions  of  Germans,  a  couple 
of  millions.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  have  been 
going — where  shall  I  begin? — in  the  days  of  Steuben  or  of 
Karl  Schurz?  but  why  should  I  enumerate  names?  They 
were  all  received  as  brotiiers,  they  brought  their  best  and 
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they  left  behind  their  best.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  And 
furthermore,  what  sort  of  spirit  was  it  that  seized  them? 
On  every  one  of  them  it  has  imprinted  its  stamp  outwardly 
and  inwardly.  I  shall  have  to  say  a  few  more  words  about 
this  spirit  later.  For  the  present  I  will  only  say  this :  It  is 
the  spirit  of  civic  courage  and  of  civic  liberty.  And  out  of 
this  union  there  arose  before  me  during  my  stay  in  America 
an  immense  homogeneous  product  as  the  work  of  this  nation. 
In  this  work  every  individual  is  taking  a  hand;  it  is  work 
done  in  agriculture,  in  engineering  and — we  at  the  German 
universities  have  known  it  for  decades — an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work  done  also  in  science.  And  this  work  is 
being  done  in  a  mixture,  unknown  to  us  in  Europe,  in  a 
mixture  of  good  old  wisdom  inherited  from  the  history  of 
Europe  and  a  youthful  courage,  I  might  almost  say  a  childhke 
spirit.  The  union  of  these  two,  of  this  old  world  wisdom 
and  this  youthful  courage  which  I  have  met  everywhere, 
and  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  American  work  is  what  I 
have  admired. 

And  the  second  was  American  hospitality.  Like  a  warm 
current  of  air  this  hospitaUty  met  me  and  my  friends  every- 
where. Wherever  we  stood  or  walked  we  breathed  the  air 
of  this  friendship.  Yes,  it  almost  made  us  lose  our  will-power 
because  it  anticipated  every  plan,  every  care.  Like  parcels 
of  friendship  we  were  sent  from  place  to  place,  from  one  city 
to  another,  Uke  good  friends,  as  if  we  had  known  each  other 
always.  Well,  that  was  an  experience,  for  which  we  all — 
and  who  of  us  Germans  that  crossed  the  ocean  has  not  ex- 
perienced it — for  which  we  all,  I  say,  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful. That  is  unforgettable.  But  however  beautiful  and 
great  this  was,  your  nation  has  done  for  ours  something  still 
less  forgettable.  In  those  terrible  days  of  the  year  1870, 
when  so  many  Germans  were  imprisoned  in  unlucky  Paris, 
the  American  ambassador  undertook  to  look  after  them. 
And  what  America  did  at  that  time,  it  is  doing  again  today 
for  all  our  fellow-citizens,  who,  surprized  by  the  war,  are 
kept  in  the  enemy's  country.  They  are  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  American  ambassador,  and  we  know  full  well, 
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as  if  it  had  already  been  done,  that  he  will  take  the  best, 
the  most  faithful  care  of  them.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  ser- 
vice of  friendship,  which  is  not  conventional,  but  of  the  kind 
to  which  the  catechism  alludes  when  it  interprets:  "Give 
us  our  daily  bread  and  good  friends."  They  belong  to- 
gether. 

But  now,  before  answering  the  question,  why  you  are 
our  good  friends,  we  must  reflect  a  while,  for  the  answer 
which  but  a  few  days  ago  we  should  probably  have  given: 
you  are  our  good  friends  because  you  are  our  blood-rela- 
tions— that  answer  no  longer  holds  good.  That  is  past  and 
gone.  May  God  grant  that  in  future  days  this  may  be 
said  again,  but  in  the  case  which  just  now  has  torn  our  hearts, 
it  has  been  proven  that  blood  is  not  thicker  than  water. 
But  where  is  the  deep  foundation  of  this  friendship?  Does 
it  consist  in  what  I  have  alluded  to,  that  we  have  so  many 
fellow-countrymen  on  the  other  side,  that  they  have  been 
received  so  kindly,  that  they  have  done  much  for  the  up- 
building of  the  body  and  spirit  of  America  or  that  we  see 
here  so  many  American  friends?  That  is  certainly  impor- 
tant but  not  the  last  reason. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen!  The  roots  of  a  strong  and  firm 
relationship  lie  still  much  deeper.  And  history  shows  us 
at  this  moment  one  fact  and  writes  it  with  burning  letters 
into  our  souls,  that  we  have  a  common  spirit,  which  pene- 
trates to  the  depth  of  our  hearts.  Yes,  because  we  have 
a  common  spirit  that  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  our  hearts, 
therefore  we  are  friends.  And  what  sort  of  a  spirit  is  it? 
It  is  the  spirit  of  that  deep  religious  and  moral  civilization 
which  we  acquired  during  a  series  of  centuries,  and  from 
which  this  strong  American  shoot  has  arisen. 

Three  things  belong  to  this  civiHzation,  or  rather,  it  rests 
upon  three  pillars.  One  pillar  is  the  recognition  of  the 
immense  value  of  every  human  soul,  hence  the  recognition 
of  personality  and  individuality.  These  two  are  respected, 
nurtured  and  desired.  This  is  the  one  pillar  of  our  civili- 
zation. And  the  second  is  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
sacrificing  this  dear  life  for  every  great  ideal,  "God,  liberty, 
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fatherland,"  at  any  time.  Tho  we,  Americans  and  Germans, 
value  life  highly,  this  human  life,  yet  we  lay  it  down  will- 
ingly and  cheerfully  whenever  a  great  cause  demands  it. 
And  the  third  pillar  is  the  respect  of  what  is  right  and  iust 
and  the  great  power  of  organization  on  all  hnes  and  in  all 
communities.  But  in  the  face  of  this  civilization  resting 
on  its  three  pillars:  personality,  self-sacrificing  duty  and 
organized  right,  there  arises  now  before  my  eyes  another 
civilization,  the  civilization  of  the  tribe  with  its  patriarchal 
organization,  the  civilization  of  the  horde  that  is  gathered 
and  kept  together  by  despots,  the  Byzantine — I  have  to  go 
back  far — the  Mongolian-Moscovite  civilization. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen!  This  once  was  a  civilization; 
but  that  was  long  ago.  This  ci\dlization  could  not  endure 
the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still  less  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  now  in  the  twentieth  century  it 
breaks  loose  and  threatens  us — this  unorganized  Asiatic 
mass.  Like  the  desert  with  its  sand,  it  wants  to  cover  up 
our  fields  of  grain.  W^e  know  it.  We  are  just  now  ex- 
periencing it.  Also  the  Americans  know  it,  for  everybody 
must  know  it  that  stands  on  the  foundation  of  our  culture 
and  observes  the  present  time  wth  sharp  eyes.  They  all 
know  that  it  is  the  question  of:  "Peoples  of  Europe,  take 
care  of  your  most  sacred  possessions!" 

This  civilization  of  ours,  the  most  precious  possession 
of  the  human  race  was  principally  entrusted  to  three  peoples, 
yes,  to  them  alone!  To  us,  to  the  Americans  and  to  the 
English!  That  is  all  I  will  say.  I  cover  up  my  head! 
Two  of  the  three  are  left ;  they  must  stand  together  so  much 
more  closely  as  it  is  the  question  of  defending  the  flag  of 
this  civilization.  The  whole  is  at  stake,  our  intellectual 
existence,  and  the  Americans  must  know  that  this  means 
also  their  existence.  We  have  a  civilization  in  common  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  defending  it ! 

But,  citizens  of  America,  we  give  you  our  sacred  word 
that  we  shall  stake  the  last  penny  of  our  mone}-  and  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  on  this  civilization.  After  having 
made  this  vow,  shall  I  repeat  to  you  what  the  Oberburger- 
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mcisier  assured  you  of  in  such  simple  but  sincere  terms, 
namely,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  shall  protect  you  and 
do  everytliing  for  you  while  you  are  hWng  on  our  soil? 
After  we  have  promised  the  greater  thing,  j-ou  will  be  sure 
that  we  shall  look  after  these  trifles. 

But  you,  my  dear  fellow  countrymen,  men  and  women, 
every  day  and  now  at  this  hour  we  are  intensely  aware  of 
what  surrounds  us.  It  is  a  very  serious  but  a  glorious  time. 
How  much  did  we  experience  during  these  last  few  days? 
None  of  us  any  longer  stands  beside  life  as  a  satiated  or 
critical  spectator,  but  everyone  stands  in  life,  in  a  higher 
life.  In  the  very  midst  of  it!  All  at  once  God  has  lifted 
us  out  of  the  misery  of  our  daily  life  and  placed  us  upon  a 
height  where  we  never  stood  before.  But,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, wherever  life  arises,  higher  life  or  hfe  in  general, 
wherever  it  is  a  delight  to  live,  there  life  is  surrounded  by 
death,  as  at  every  birth  when  something  new  comes  to  life, 
and  just  so  when  the  dearest  possessions  have  to  be  defended 
— there  Death  stands  close  by  Life.  But  we  also  know  this: 
whenever  in  this  way  life  and  death  are  entwined,  the  highest 
life  and  bodily  death,  then  every  fear  of  death  ceases,  then 
there  is  only  Hfe,  and  alive  we  go  into  death  and  thru  death. 
This  reminds  me  of  an  old  song,  a  mighty  song  in  which  our 
fathers  celebrated  their  victories : 

"  Es  war  fin  wundcrbarer  Krieg, 
Da  Tod  und  Li-btn  ruiiKcn. 
Das  Lebcn,  das  bchii.-lt  den  Sieg, 
Es  hat  den  Tod  vcr.schltingcn. 
Die  Schrift  hat  verkiindet  das, 
Wie  ein  Tod  da  den  andern  frass, 
Ein  Spott  aus  dcm  Tod  ist  wordcn!" 
It  was  a  wondirful  fight 
When  Death  and  Life  were  wrestling. 
Life  obtained  the  victory 
Ami  swallowed  up  Death. 
The  scriptures  have  proclaimed 
That  one  death  ate  the  other 
.And  death  became  a  mockery  1 

The  death  that  is  undergone  voluntarily,  kills  the  great 
death  and  secures  the  higher  life.  It  makes  free:  thus 
speaks  Luther! 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  say  one  more  thing.  In  critical 
hours  there  arises  before  us  all  a  picture,  and  beneath  it  we 
see  these  simple  words:  "He  was  obedient  unto  death,  yea 
unto  death  on  the  cross!"  Well,  the  great  obedience  has 
only  just  begun  for  us,  that  great  obedience  for  whose  sake 
other  nations,  our  neighbors,  so  often  have  railed  us.  Look, 
those  are  the  obedient  Germans,  those  men  that  do  every- 
thing at  the  word  of  command  and  with  such  obedient 
exactness.  Now  they  will  see  that  this  great  obedience  was 
and  is  not  blind  discipline,  but  also  will!  They  will  see 
that  this  great  obedience  is  not  smallness  and  death,  but 
strength  and  life. 

From  the  East,  I  repeat,  the  sand  of  the  desert  approaches 
us,  from  the  West  we  are  attacked  by  old  enemies  and  faith- 
less friends.  How  soon  will  we  Germans  be  able  to  pray  and 
confess  again: 

"Gottes  ist  der  Orient, 
Gottes  ist  der  Occident, 
Nord-  und  siidliches  Geliinde 
Ruh'n  im  Frieden  seiner  Hande." 

The  Orient  is  God's, 
The  Occident  is  God's, 
Northern  and  Southern  lands 
Rest  in  the  peace  of  his  hands. 

We  hope  that  God  will  give  us  the  strength  to  make  this 
word  true  not  only  for  om-selves,  but  for  all  Europe. 

Till  then,  seeing  all  the  somces  and  wells  of  our  higher 
hfe  and  of  our  existence  threatened  we  will  pray : 

"Vater,  schiitze  alle  Brunnen 
Und  bewahr'  uns  vor  den  Hunnen!" 

Father,  take  care  of  our  wells. 
And  protect  us  from  the  Huns! 

Adolph  von  Harnack 

University  of  Berlin 


II 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   A   NATION 

[The  following  article  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of 
September  14,  19 14.  The  writer  is  Professor  Paul  Vino- 
gradoff,  who  has  been  since  1903  Corpus  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Professor  Vino- 
gradoff  was  born  at  Kostroma,  Russia,  in  1854,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  education  in  his  native  country 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  conflict  with  the  authorities,  he 
resigned  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Moscow  and 
w^ent  to  England.  Professor  Vinogradoff  has  lectiu-ed  at 
various  American  universities  and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
li\dng  scholars  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence.] 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  when  the  clash  of  ideas  seems  as 
fierce  as  the  struggle  of  the  hosts,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
possess  authentic  information  on  one  or  the  other  points  in 
dispute  to  speak  out  firmly  and  clearly.  I  should  like  to 
contribute  some  observations  on  German  and  Russian  con- 
ceptions in  matters  of  culture.  I  base  my  claim  to  be  heard 
on  the  fact  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  closel\ 
connected  with  Russian,  German,  and  English  life.  As  a 
Russian  Liberal,  who  had  to  give  up  an  honorable  position 
at  home  for  the  sake  of  his  opinions,  I  can  hardly  be  sus- 
pected of  subserviency  to  the  Russian  bureaucracy. 

I  am  struck  by  the  insistence  with  which  the  Germans 
represent  their  cause  in  this  world-wide  struggle  as  the  cause 
of  civilization,  as  opposed  to  Muscovite  barbarism;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  some  of  my  Ivnglish  friends  do  not  feel 
reluctant  to  side  with  the  subjects  of  the  Tsar  against  the 
countrymen  of  Harnack  and  Eucken.  One  would  like  to 
know,  however,  since  when  did  the  Germans  take  up  this 
attitude?     They  were  not  so  squeamish  during  the  "war  of 
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emancipation"  which  gave  birth  to  modern  Germany.  At 
that  time  the  people  of  Eastern  Prussia  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Cossacks  as  heralds  of  the 
Russian  hosts  who  were  to  emancipate  them  from  the  yoke 
of  Napoleon.  Did  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  reflect  on 
the  humiliation  of  an  alliance  with  the  Muscovites,  and  on 
the  superiority  of  the  Code  Civil,  when  the  Russian  Guard 
at  Kulm  stood  like  a  rock  against  the  desperate  onslaught 
of  Vandamme?  Perhaps  by  this  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  have  obliterated  the  bas-reUef  in  the  "Alley  of  Vic- 
tories" representing  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  the  future 
victor  of  Sedan,  seeking  safety  within  the  square  of  the 
Kaluga  regiment!  Russian  blood  has  flowed  in  numberless 
battles  in  the  cause  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  The 
present  Armageddon  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided  if 
Emperor  Nicholas  I.  had  left  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  to  its 
own  resources  in  1849,  and  had  not  unwisely  crushed  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  Within  our  memory,  the  benev- 
olent neutrality  of  Russia  guarded  Germany  in  1870  from 
an  attack  in  the  rear  by  its  opponents  of  Sadowa.  Are  all 
such  facts  to  be  explained  away  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
spised Muscovites  may  be  occasionally  useful  as  "gun-meat," 
but  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  if  they  take  up  a  stand  against 
German  taskmasters  in  "shining  armor?"  The  older  gen- 
erations of  German}^  had  not  yet  reached  that  comfortable 
conclusion.  The  last  recommendation  which  the  founder 
of  the  German  Empire  made  on  his  deathbed  to  his  grandson 
was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  that  Russia  which  is  now 
proclaimed  to  be  a  debased  mixture  of  Byzantine,  Tartar, 
and  Muscovite  abominations. 

GERMAN   CULTURE   AND    GERMAN   BLINDNESS 

Fortunately,  the  course  of  history  does  not  depend  on 
the  frantic  exaggerations  of  partisans.  The  world  is  not  a 
class-room  in  which  docile  nations  are  distributed  according 
to  the  arbitrary  standards  of  German  pedagogues.  Europe 
has  admired  the  patriotic  resistance  of  the  Spanish,  Tyrolese, 
and  Russian  peasants  to  the  enlightened  tyranny  of  Napo- 
leon.     There    are  other  standards  of  culture  beside  pro- 
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ficiency  in  research  and  aptitude  for  systematic  work. 
The  massacre  of  Louvain,  the  hideous  brutahty  of  the  Ger- 
mans— as  regards  non-combatants — to  mention  onh'  one 
or  two  of  the  appalling  occurrences  of  these  last  weeks — 
have  thrown  a  lurid  light  on  the  real  character  of  twentieth- 
century  German  culture.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,"  said  our  Lord,  and  the  saying  which  He  aimed  at  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  His  time  is  indeed  applicable  to 
the  proud  votaries  of  German  ci\ilization  today.  Nobody 
wishes  to  underestimate  the  services  rendered  by  the  Ger- 
man people  to  the  cause  of  European  progress,  but  those 
who  have  known  Germany  during  the  years  following  on 
the  achievements  of  1870  have  watched  with  dismay  the 
growth  of  that  arrogant  conceit  which  the  Greeks  called 
vfipK.  The  cold-blooded  barbarity  advocated  by  Bernhardi, 
the  cjTiical  view  taken  of  international  treaties  and  of  the 
obligations  of  honor  by  the  German  Chancellor — these 
things  reveal  a  spirit  which  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
describe  as  a  sign  of  progress. 

One  of  the  effects  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  to  strike  the 
victim  of  it  with  blindness.  This  symptom  has  been  mani- 
fest in  the  stupendous  blunders  of  German  diplomacy.  The 
successors  of  Bismarck  have  alienated  their  natural  allies, 
such  as  Italy  and  Roumania,  and  have  driven  England  into 
this  war  against  the  evident  intentions  of  English  Radicals. 
But  the  Germans  have  misconceived  even  more  important 
things:  they  set  out  on  their  adventure  in  the  belief  that 
England  would  be  embarrassed  by  civil  war  and  unable  to 
take  any  effective  part  in  the  fray;  and  they  had  to  learn 
something  which  all  their  writers  had  not  taught  them — 
that  there  is  a  nation's  spirit  watching  over  England's 
safety  and  greatness,  a  spirit  at  whose  mighty  call  all  party 
differences  and  racial  strifes  fade  into  insignificance.  In 
the  same  way,  they  have  reckoned  on  the  unpreparedness 
of  Russia,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissensions  and  ad- 
ministrative weakness,  without  taking  heed  of  the  love  of 
all  Russians  for  Russia,  of  their  devotion  to  the  long-suffering 
giant  whose  life  is  throbbing  in  their  veins.     The  Germans 
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expected  to  encounter  raw  and  sluggish  troops  under  in- 
triguing time-servers  and  military  Hamlets  whose  "native 
hue  of  resolution"  had  been  "sickUed  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought."  Instead  of  that,  they  were  confronted  with 
soldiers  of  the  same  type  as  those  whom  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Napoleon  admired,  led  at  last  by  chiefs  worthy 
of  their  men.  And  behind  these  soldiers  they  discovered 
a  nation.  Do  they  realize  now  what  a  force  they  have 
awakened?  Do  they  understand  that  a  steadfast,  indomi- 
table resolution,  despising  all  theatrical  display,  is  mov- 
ing Russia's  hosts?  Even  if  the  Russian  generals  had  proved 
mediocre,  even  if  many  disappointing  days  had  been  in 
store,  the  nation  would  not  belie  its  history.  It  has  seen 
more  than  one  conquering  army  go  down  before  it — the 
Tartars  and  the  Poles,  the  Swedes  of  Charles  XII,  the 
Prussians  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Grand  -Army  of 
Napoleon,  were  not  less  formidable  than  the  Kaiser's  array, 
but  the  task  of  mastering  a  united  Russia  proved  too  much 
for  each  one  of  them.  The  Germans  counted  on  the  fratri- 
cidal feud  between  Poles  and  Russians,  on  the  resentment 
of  the  Jews,  on  Mohammedan  sympathies  with  Turkey,  and 
so  forth.  They  had  to  learn  too  late  that  the  Jews  had 
rallied  round  the  country  of  their  hearths,  and  that  the 
best  of  them  can  not  beUeve  that  Russia  will  continue 
to  deny  them  the  measure  of  justice  and  humanity  which  the 
leaders  of  Russian  thought  have  long  acknowledged  to  be 
due  them.  More  important  still,  the  Germans  have  read 
the  Grand  Duke's  appeal  to  the  Poles  and  must  have  heard 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  in  Poland,  of  the 
enthusiastic  support  offered  to  the  Russian  cause.  If 
nothing  else  came  of  this  great  historical  upheaval  but  the 
reconcihation  of  the  Russians  and  their  noble  kinsmen,  the 
Poles,  the  sacrifices  which  this  crisis  demands  would  not 
be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  result. 

RUSSIAN   UNITY 

But  the  hour  of  trial  has  revealed  other  things.  It  has 
appealed  to  the  best  feelings  and  the  best  elements  of  the 
Russian  nation.     It  has  brought  out  in  a  striking  manner 
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the  fundamental  tendency  of  Russian  political  life  and  the 
essence  of  Russian  culture,  which  so  many  people  have 
been  unable  to  perceive  on  account  of  the  chaff  on  the  sur- 
face. Russia  has  been  going  thru  a  painful  crisis.  In  the 
words  of  the  Manifesto  of  October  17-30,  1905,  the  outward 
casing  of  her  administration  had  become  too  narrow  and 
oppressive  for  the  development  of  society  with  its  growing 
needs,  its  altered  perceptions  of  rights  and  duties,  its  changed 
relations  between  Government  and  people.  The  result  was 
that  deep-seated  political  malaise  which  made  itself  felt 
during  the  Japanese  war,  when  society  at  large  refused  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Army;  the  feverish  rush 
for  "liberties"  after  the  defeat;  the  subsequent  reign  of  re- 
action and  repression,  which  has  cast  such  a  gloom  over 
Russian  Ufe  during  these  last  years.  But  the  effort  of  the 
national  struggle  has  dwarfed  all  these  misunderstandings 
and  misfortunes  as  in  Great  Britain  the  call  of  the  common 
fatherland  has  dwarfed  the  dispute  between  Unionists  and 
Home-Rulers.  Russian  parties  have  not  renounced  their 
aspirations ;  Russian  Liberals,  in  particular,  believe  in  self- 
government  and  the  rule  of  law  as  firmly  as  ever.  But  they 
have  realized,  as  one  man,  that  this  war  is  not  an  adventure 
engineered  by  unscrupulous  ambition,  but  a  decisive  struggle 
for  independence  and  existence;  and  they  are  glad  to  be 
arraved  in  close  ranks  with  their  opponents  from  the  Con- 
servative side.  A  friend,  a  Liberal  hke  myself,  writes  to 
me  from  Moscow: — "It  is  a  great,  unforgettable  time;  we 
are  happy  to  be  all  at  one !"  And  from  the  ranks  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  Russia's  children,  from  the  haunts  of  the 
political  exiles  in  Paris,  comes  the  news  that  Bourtzeff,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  among  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
has  addrest  an  appeal  to  his  comrades  urging  them  to  stand 
by  their  country  to  the  utmost  of  their  jjowtr. 

THE   TSAR   AND   NATIONAL   TRADITION 

I  may  add  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings 
and  the  blunders  of  the  Russian  government,  it  is  a  blessing 
in  this  decisive  crisis  tliat  Russians  should  have  a  firmly-knit 
organization  and  a  traditional  centre  of  authority  in  the 
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power  of  the  Tsar.  The  present  Emperor  stands  as  the 
national  leader,  not  in  the  histrionic  attitude  of  a  War  Lord, 
but  in  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  office.  He  has  said  and  done 
the  right  thing,  and  his  subjects  will  follow  him  to  a  man. 
We  are  sure  he  will  remember  in  the  hour  of  victory  the 
unstinted  devotion  and  sacrifices  of  all  the  nationahties  and 
parties  of  his  vast  Empire.  It  is  oiu"  firm  conviction  that 
the  sad  tale  of  reaction  and  oppression  is  at  an  end  in  Russia, 
and  that  our  country  will  issue  from  this  momentous  crisis 
with  the  insight  and  strength  required  for  the  constructive 
and  progressive  statesmanship  of  which  it  stands  in  need. 

Apart  from  the  details  of  political  and  social  reform,  is 
the  regeneration  of  Russia  a  boon  or  a  peril  to  European 
civilization?  The  declamations  of  the  Germans  have  been 
as  misleading  in  this  respect  as  in  all  others.  The  master 
works  of  Russian  hterature  are  accessible  in  translation  nowa- 
davs,  and  the  cheap  taunts  of  men  like  Bernhardi  recoil  on 
their  own  heads.  A  nation  represented  by  Pushkin,  Tur- 
geneff,  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky,  in  Hterature;  by  Kramskoy, 
Verestchagin,  Repin,  Glinka,  Moussorgsky,  Tchaikovsky 
in  art;  by  Mendeleeff,  Metchnikoff,  Pavloff,  in  science; 
by  Kluchevsky  and  Solovieff  in  history,  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  enter  the  lists  in  an  international  competi- 
tion for  the  prizes  of  culture.  But  the  German  historians 
ought  to  have  taught  their  pupils  that  in  the  world  of  ideas 
it  is  not  such  competitions  that  are  important.  A  nation 
handicapped  by  its  geography  may  have  to  start  later  in  the 
field,  and  yet  her  performance  may  be  relatively  better 
than  that  of  her  more  favoured  neighbors.  It  is  astonishing 
to  read  German  diatribes  about  Russian  backwardness 
when  one  remembers  that  as  recently  as  50  years  ago  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  hving  under  a  regime  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  more  enhghtened  than  the  present  rule  in 
Russia.  The  Itahans  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  have  still 
a  vivid  recollection  of  Austrian  gaols;  and  as  for  Prussian 
militarism,  one  need  not  go  further  than  the  exploits  of  the 
Zabern  garrisons  to  illustrate  its  meaning.  This  being  so, 
it  is  not  particularly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Eastern 
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neighbor  of  Austria  and  Prussia  has  followed  to  some  extent 
on  the  same  Hnes. 

A    WESTERN    FORCE 

But  the  general  direction  of  Russia's  evolution  is  not 
doubtful.  Western  students  of  her  history  might  do  well, 
instead  of  sedulously  collecting  damaging  evidence,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  building-up  of  Russia's  universities, 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Zemstvos,  the  independence  and 
the  zeal  of  the  Press.  German  scholars  should  read  Hert- 
zen's  vi\'id  description  of  the  "idealists  of  the  forties." 
And  what  about  the  historj'  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  or  of  the  regeneration  of  the  judicature?  The  "re- 
forms of  the  sixties"  are  a  household  word  in  Russia,  and 
surely  they  are  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  ever  made  by  a 
nation  in  the  direction  of  moral  improvement. 

Looking  somewhat  deeper,  what  right  have  the  Germans 
to  speak  of  their  cultural  ideals  as  superior  to  those  of  the 
Russian  people?  They  deride  the  superstitions  of  the 
mujikh  as  if  tapers  and  genuflexions  were  the  principal 
matters  of  jiopular  religion.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
Russian  people  without  prejudice  know  better  than  that. 
Read  Selma  Lagerloef's  touching  description  of  Russian 
pilgrims  in  Palestine.  She,  the  Protestant,  has  understood 
the  true  significance  of  the  religious  impulse  which  leads 
these  poor  men  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  which  draws  them  to 
the  numberless  churches  of  the  vast  country.  These 
simple  people  cling  to  the  belief  that  there  is  something  else 
in  God's  world  besides  toil  and  greed;  they  flock  towards  the 
light,  and  find  in  it  the  justification  of  their  human  craWng 
for  peace  and  mercy.  For  the  Russian  people  have  the 
Christian  virtues  of  patience  in  suffering:  their  pity  for 
the  poor  and  opprest  are  more  than  occasional  manifestations 
of  individual  feeling — they  are  deeply  rooted  in  national 
psychology.  This  frame  of  mind  has  been  scorned  as  fit 
for  slaves!  It  is  indeed  a  case  where  the  learning  of  phi- 
losophers is  put  to  shame  by  the  insight  of  the  simple-minded. 
Conquerors  should  remember  that  the  greatest  victories 
in  history  have  been  won  by  the  unarmed — by  the  Christian 
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confessors  whom  the  Emperors  sent  to  the  Uons,  by  the  "old 
beUevers"  of  Russia  who  went  to  Siberia  and  to  the  flames 
for  their  unyielding  faith,  by  the  Russian  serfs  who  pre- 
served their  human  dignity  and  social  cohesion  in  spite  of 
the  exactions  of  their  masters,  by  the  Italians,  Poles,  and 
Jews,  when  they  were  trampled  under  foot  by  their  rulers. 
It  is  such  a  victory  of  the  spirit  that  Tolstoy  had  in  mind 
when  he  preached  his  gospel  of  non-resistance,  and  I  do  not 
think  even  a  German  on  the  warpath  would  be  blind  enough 
to  suppose  that  Tolstoy's  message  came  from  a  craven  soul. 
The  orientation  of  the  so-called  "intelUgent"  class  in  Russia 
— that  is,  the  educated  middle  class,  which  is  much  more 
numerous  and  influential  than  people  suppose — is  some- 
what different,  of  course.  It  is  "Western"  in  this  sense, 
that  it  is  imbued  with  current  European  ideas  as  to  politics, 
economics  and  law. 

Russia's  Befreiungskrieg 
It  has  to  a  certain  extent  lost  the  simple  faith  and  religious 
fervor  of  the  peasants.  But  the  keytiote  of  popular  ideals 
has  been  faithfully  preserved  by  this  class.  It  is  still  char- 
acteristically humanitarian  in  its  view  of  the  world  and  in 
its  aims.  A  book  hke  that  of  General  von  Bernhardi  would 
be  impossible  in  Russia.  If  anybody  were  to  pubHsh  it,  it 
would  not  only  fall  flat,  but  earn  for  its  author  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  bloodhound.  Many  deeds  of  cruelty  and  brutaUty 
happen,  of  comse,  in  Russia,  but  no  writer  of  any  standing 
would  dream  of  building  up  a  theory  of-  violence  in  vindica- 
tion of  a  claim  to  culture.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the 
leaders  of  Russian  pubhc  opinion  are  pacific,  cosmopolitan, 
and  humanitarian  to  a  fault.  The  mystic  philosopher, 
Vladimir  Solovieff,  used  to  dream  of  the  union  of  the  churches 
with  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head,  and  democracy  in  the 
Russian  sense  as  the  broad  basis  of  the  rejuvenated  Christen- 
dom. Dostoyevsky,  a  writer  most  sensitive  to  the  claims 
of  nationahty  in  Russia,  defined  the  ideal  of  the  Russians 
in  a  celebrated  speech  as  the  embodiment  of  a  universally 
humanitarian  type.  These  are  extremes,  but  characteristic 
•extremes  pointing  to  the  trend  of  national  thought.     Russia 
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is  so  huge  and  so  strong  that  material  power  has  ceased  to 
be  attractive  to  her  thinkers.  But  we  need  not  yet  retire 
into  the  desert  and  dehver  ourselves  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot  bv  civilized  Germans.  Russia  also  wields  a  sword — 
a  charmed  sword,  blunt  in  an  unrighteous  cause,  but  sharp 
enough  in  the  defense  of  right  and  freedom.  And  this  war 
is  indeed  our  "Bcfrciinigskricg."  The  Slavs  must  have 
their  chance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  date  of  their 
coming  of  age  will  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  growth  of 
civiHzation.  Paul  Vinogradoff 

Oxford  University 
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GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING  AND  THE  WAR 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF   PROFESSOR   VON   TREITSCHKE 

[The  following  article  appeared  without  signature  in  the 
Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  of  September 
I,  1914-] 

Five  years  after  the  war  of  1870  there  appeared  in  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  in  Berlin  a  man  who  soon  riveted  upon  that 
chair,  and  upon  the  seat  in  the  Reichstag  which  he  also  oc- 
cupied, the  attention  of  the  whole  world  of  German  culture. 
His  name  was  Heinrich  von  Treitschke.  Never  since  the 
days  when  Germany  was  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon,  and 
Fichte  sent  his  messages  of  hope  and  patriotic  ardor  thru 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  had  a  German  professor  made  the 
heart  of  the  people  throb  to  his  utterances  as  it  throbbed 
for  twenty  years  to  the  words  of  Treitschke.  In  this  man,  in 
this  teaching,  the  historian  can  lay  his  finger  with  the  highest 
precision  of  which  history  admits  on  the  germinal  point  of 
that  development  of  thought  whose  final  issues  are  at  this 
moment  being  proclaimed  by  the  thunder  of  the  German 
guns. 

The  figure  which  year  after  year  drew  to  the  lecture  hall 
of  modern  history  in  Berlin  a  dense  throng  not  only  of 
students  but  of  soldiers,  writers,  officials — all  the  intellectual 
leadership  of  Germany — was  outwardly  a  striking  one. 
Treitschke  was  tall  and  lithe,  his  expression,  in  spite  of  a 
curious  rigidity,  was  frank  and  sympathetic;  his  diction,  as 
we  see  it  on  the  printed  page,  was  clear  and  rhythmic,  with 
a  wealth  of  pictiu-esque  and  dramatic  touches  which  at  first 
somewhat  shocked  his  colleagues,  with  whom  to  write  bril- 
liantly was  to  render  one's  scholarship  suspect.  But  in 
speaking  he  had  to  win  his  audience  in  the  teeth  of  a  serious 
drawback — his  voice  was  harsh,  his  sentences  irregularly 
emphasized,  oddly  broken;  it  was  as  if  a  mechanism  spoke, 
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and  a  mechanism  imperfectly  under  control.  Nor  was  it 
under  control,  for  not  a  word  of  what  he  uttered  did 
Treitschke  himself  hear.  An  illness  in  early  life  had  left  him 
completely  deaf. 

A    NATIONAL    FORCE 

His  career  did  not  commence  in  Berhn  University,  tho 
it  was  from  that  stage  that  he  first  made  his  personality  and 
his  teaching  felt  as  a  national  force.  He  had  lectured  at 
Kiel,  at  Heidelberg,  at  Freiburg  in  Baden,  and  as  early  as 
1866,  Professor  A.  \\'ard  of  Cambridge,  first  of  foreign 
observers,  had  discerned  his  significance  and  called  attention 
to  it  in  the  English  Historical  Rrcini'.  From  the  very  first 
he  had  embraced  that  ideal  of  his  Ufe  work  which  he  exprest 
in  the  words:  "Durch  die  Geschichtc  politisch  zti  wirkcn." 
He  meant  to  make  German  history  a  living  force,  not  a  mere 
theme  for  learned  controversies;  from  the  past,  the  German 
people  was  to  forecast  its  future,  and  what  was  more,  to 
draw  strength  and  inspiration  to  work  and  to  fight  for  it. 
No  one  can  deny  that  this  was  a  worthy  ideal  of  the  his- 
torian's office.  But  what  was  the  future  to  which  the  Ger- 
man people  was  pointed?  Here  we  come  upon  the  fatal, 
the  pernicious  side  of  Treitschke's  teaching.  He  spoke, 
at  least  after  1870,  to  a  nation  in  which  a  dazzling  material 
success  had  produced  a  demoralization  then,  as  now,  recog- 
nized and  lamented  by  the  wisest  and  deepest  minds  of 
Germany. 

INDUSTRY   AND    LABOR 

Stimulated  by  the  French  milliards  there  was  a  rush  for 
wealth,  and  l>y  the  triumph  of  the  army  an  overweening 
adoration  for  brute  force  whicli  soon  wholly  transformed  the 
aspect  of  German  society  and  German  culture.  "Everj-thing 
is  faUing  to  pieces,"  wrote  the  aged  Ranke,  shocked  at  the 
moral  d<^bdch-  which  he  witnessed  around  him,  "no  one 
thinks  of  anything  but  industry  and  money."  And  Theodor 
Momrasen  had  already  spoken  in  words  of  profound  seri- 
ousness and  weight  to  his  constituents  at  Halle : 

Have  a  care,  gentlemen,  lest  in  this  State  whieli  has  been  at  once  a  power 
in  arms  and  a  power  in  intclliRencc,  the  intelligence  should  vanish,  and  nothing 
but  the  pure  military  State  .should  remain. 
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This  was  the  society,  these  were  the  tendencies,  over 
which  it  was  Treitschke's  mission  to  throw  the  glamour  of 
a  false  idealism.  He  had  to  give  them  a  soul,  or  something 
which  could  be  taken  for  a  soul,  else  they  could  never  have 
withstood  the  healthier  forces  in  the  German  character. 
And  in  spite  of  all  that  was  noble  and  true  in  his  splendid 
portrayals  of  the  great  scenes  from  German  history,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  soul  which  he  gave  to  modern  Ger- 
many was  simply  the  quintessence  of  its  own  worst  and  most 
dangerous  quahties,  glorified  only  by  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  to  be  applied.  World-dominion  to  be  won  by 
military  power — that  was  the  new  German  ideal  for  a  for- 
eign policy,  and  for  a  home  policy,  the  Prussianizing  of  the 
whole  of  Germany.  All  Germany — according  to  Treitschke, 
himself  a  Saxon  by  birth — was  to  become  "an  expansion 
of  Prussia,"  ein  erweitertes  Preussen.  Poles,  Lorrainers, 
Danes,  or  what-not,  must  all  be  ruthlessly  Germanized — 
they  must  be  taught  that  "there  is  no  getting  on  in  Ger- 
many without  the  German  language."  Perhaps  it  is  not 
a  little  this  conception  of  "culture"  which  has  made  the  rest 
of  the  world  so  singularly  reluctant  to  accept  the  position 
offered  to  it  in  Pan-German  dreams. 

A  "new  barbarism" 

Treitschke  had  at  any  rate  no  "can't"  about  him.  He  knew 
well  what  his  programme  involved,  and  he  taught  his  hearers 
that  they  must  say  farewell  to  a  whole  range  of  ideas  once 
dear  to  the  German  heart.  "That  the  strong  should  tri- 
umph over  the  weak,"  he  declared,  exactly  in  the  spirit 
of  Nietzsche,  "is  an  inexorable  law  of  Nature."  That  the 
laws  of  civihzation  are  intended  precisely  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  peoples  numerically  weak  to  develop  their  own 
Ufe  and  culture  in  peace  is  a  view  which  can  not  for  a  moment 
be  allowed  to  check  the  career  of  German  conquest.  "Why 
talk  of  founding  colonies?"  he  once  asked — "Let  us  take 
Holland;  then  we  shall  have  them  ready-made."  There 
were  those  in  Germany  whom  ideas  like  these  revolted. 
"We  are  only  too  easily  seduced,"  lamented  Treitschke  in 
connection  with  some  protests  from  these   quarters,   "by 
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the  fine  phrases  of  tolerance  and  enlightenment."  Many 
years  after  the  utterance  of  the  warning  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  he  saw  in  the  new  Germany  which  was 
growing  up  under  Treitschke's  leadership,  not  a  "power 
of  intelligence,"  but  "a  new  barbarism,"  and  from  his  vast 
historical  knowledge  he  pointed  out  that  the  omnipotence 
of  the  administrative  power  which  was  a  condition  of  the 
execution  of  Treitschke's  programme,  and  was  implied  in 
the  "Prussianization "  of  Germany,  was  no  true  sign  of 
strength — it  was  more  often  "the  last  phase  of  national 
decay."  But  Mommsen's  voice  was  raised  in  vain — and 
how  deeply  the  poison  of  Treitschke's  teaching  has  pene- 
trated we  have  just  seen  with  a  shock  of  astonishment, 
when  even  a  thinker  so  refined  and  idealistic  as  Rudolf 
Eucken  can  write  of  England  in  a  tone  of  indignant  reproach 
for  having  made  war  on  German  "culture,  "  because  of 
Germany's  "necessary  advance  thru  Belgian  territory" 
— the  territory  Germany  had  solemnly  sworn  to  respect 
in  the  very  event  which  caused  this  alleged  "necessity.  " 
We  do  not  value  the  culture  which  juslilies  such  deeds — we 
think  it  rightly  described  as  a  "barbarism,"  and  a  barbarism 
all  the  more  revolting  because  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
civilization  with  the  very  weapons,  intellectual,  and  material 
with  which  civilization  has  armed  it. 

HATRED   OF   ENGLAND 

Against  England,  the  Power  which  of  all  others  stood  most 
conspicuously  in  Germany's  way  upon  the  path  marked  out 
for  her  by  Treitschke,  he  never  ceased  to  direct  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  young  Germany.  So  early  as  1S64  he 
had  declared  that  "no  European  Power  can  be  great  without 
being  great  at  sea,"  and  envy  of  England's  sea-power  grew 
to  be  a  kind  of  mania  with  him.  "After  all."  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Gustav  Freytag  in  1875,  "we  do  li\e  in  a  glorious 
century — nothing  absolutely  rotten  can  long  endure  in  it;" 
and  two  absolutely  rotten  things  of  which  he  expected  to 
see  the  downfall  in  his  own  lifetime  were  the  rule  of  the 
Grand  Turk  in  Europe  and  the  sea-power  of  England,  the 
latter  of  which,  he  added,  "obviously  belongs  to  the  century 
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gone  by."  So,  indeed,  did  everything  else  that  was  good  in 
England.  "With  the  EngUsh,"  he  wrote  in  1874,  "love 
of  money  has  killed  every  sentiment  of  honor  and  every 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  tho  they  hide  their 
poltroonery  and  their  materiahsm  under  the  unctuous 
phrases  of  religion."  To  overthrow  such  a  power,  or  rather 
say  such  a  lingering  phantom  of  power,  should  be  no  difficult 
task  for  a  virile  people  60  millions  strong — and  then  of  what 
an  inheritance  to  take  possession! 

THE  "ancient  robber  knight" 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  spread  over  Germany  from 
the  lecture-room  of  Treitschke.  They  clung,  they  stung, 
they  germinated;  they  were  soon  re-echoed  from  hundreds 
of  voices.  They  did  not  greatly  affect  the  literary  classes 
in  Germany — these  have  always  lookt  with  a  curious  mis- 
giving on  the  modem  development  of  the  German  Empire — 
but  they  completely  conquered  the  army,  the  bureaucracy, 
and  the  universities;  and  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  uni- 
versities over  the  schools  and  of  the  State  over  both,  they 
deeply  pervaded  the  general  education  of  the  country,  or 
at  least  of  Prussia.  Thus  among  the  commonplaces  of 
German  thought  we  come  on  utterances  like  this,  from  a 
book  England's  Weltherrschaft,  which  in  191 2  went  thru 
14  editions: 

On  every  one  of  the  world's  trade-routes,  like  an  ancient  robber  knight 

in  full   armour,   lance   in  hand,   stands  England Every  nation,   for 

the  sake  of  its  future,  must  combat  this  predominance All  nations 

have  become  tributary  to  the  city  of  London,  some  more,  some  less.  Ger- 
many would  find  existence  at  England's  sufferance  unbearable. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  with  German}^  against  this  brigand-power, 
but  with  the  brigand  against  Germany,  that  we  find  at  the 
present  moment  six  States  arrayed  in  arms,  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world  behind  them! 
They  must  be  blind  indeed  who  do  not  see  in  this  phenom- 
enon a  crushing  commentary  upon  the  course  of  German 
policy,  on  her  colossal  egotism,  her  restless  and  unscrupulous 
ambitions,  for  the  last  forty  years. 
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DEFEATING   THEIR   OWN    AIMS 

Dr.  Hans  Delbriick,  Treitschkc's  colleague  and  after- 
wards his  successor  in  the  editorship  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrhuclicr.  once  declared  that  Germany  was  bound  to  ex- 
pand at  the  expense  of  one  or  all  of  the  three  great  world- 
powers,  England,  France,  and  Russia.  Does  it  ever  occur 
to  the  German  intelligence  to  ask  itself  how  these  Powers 
won  the  dominions  for  which  they  are  so  bitterly  envied  in 
Germany?  Assuredly  it  was  not  by  everlastingly  talking 
about  it,  by  villif  jdng  their  rivals,  by  continually  brandishing 
the  sword  and  elevating  into  a  poUtical  system  the  right  of 
the  mailed  fist.  Their  empires  have  grown  thru  the  pursuit 
of  immediate  and  limited  aims.  They  have  sought  here  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  there  a  trading  station,  or  the  reduction 
to  peace  of  marauding  neighbors  on  their  frontiers.  Ger- 
man professorial  inteUigence  has  taken  so  false  a  measure 
of  men  and  things  as  to  adopt  the  very  course  most  certain 
to  defeat  its  aims  and  to  array  against  them  every  national 
susceptibility.  If  Germany's  day  is  ever  to  come,  she  must 
learn  that  she  knows  almost  nothing  as  yet  of  the  conditions 
under  which  world-empire  is  to  be  won,  and  that  to  pursue 
her  goal  by  the  men  and  the  methods  now  in  favor  is  to  en- 
sure, at  best,  a  long  frustration  of  her  hopes — possibly  even 
to  endanger  the  national  unity  and  strength  which  no  one 
grudged  her  till  she  used  them  as  a  menace  to  the  freedom 
and  the  ci\^Hzation  of  Europe. 


IV 
THE  ACADEMIC  GARRISON  OF  GERMANY 

CHAUVINISM   OF   THE   CHAIR 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  professor  of  inter- 
national law  at  the  University  of  London.  This  article 
also  appeared  in  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times.  ] 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  German  professors  are 
taking  the  field.  Their  mobilization  is  apparently  not  yet 
complete,  but  we  may  expect  before  long  to  see  their  whole 
force,  from  the  oldest  Professor  Emeritus  down  to  the 
youngest  privat-dozent,  sharpening  their  pens  against  us. 
Professors  Harnack,  Haeckel,  and  Eucken  have  already 
made  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  and,  in  language  which 
might  have  come  straight  from  the  armory  of  Treitschke, 
have  denounced  the  mingled  cupidity  and  hypocrisy  with 
which  we,  so  they  say,  have  joined  forces  with  Muscovite 
"barbarism"  against  Teutonic  cultm^e.  This,  we  may  feel 
sure,  is  only  the  beginning. 

German  professors  have  a  way  of  making  history  as  well 
as  writing  it,  and  the  Prussian  Government  has  always  at- 
tached the  greatest  importance  to  taking  away  its  enemy's 
character  before  it  despoils  him  of  his  goods.  Long  before 
the  wars  of  1866  and  1870  the  seminars  of  the  Prussian  uni- 
versities were  as  busy  forging  title-deeds  to  the  smaller 
German  states  and  to  Alsace-Lorraine  as  any  medieval 
scriptorium,  and  not  less  ingenious.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  the  Professors — Treitschke,  Mommsen,  Sybel — were 
the  first  to  take  the  field  and  the  last  to  quit  it.  Theirs 
it  was  to  exploit  the  secular  hatreds  of  the  past.  Even 
Ranke,  the  nearest  approach  to  "a  good  Emropean"  of  which 
German  schools  of  history  could  boast,  was  implacable. 
When  asked  by  Thiers  on  whom,  the  Third  Empire  having 
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fallen,  the  Germans  were  continuing  to  make  war,  he  re- 
pUed,  "On  Louis  XIV." 

ACADEMICAL   APOLOGETICS 

Hardly  were  the  results  achieved  before  a  casuistry  was 
developed  to  justify  them.  Sybel's  apologetics  in  Die 
Bcgnindnng  des  deutschen  Reichs  began  it;  others  have 
gone  far  beyond  them.  "Blessed  be  the  hand  that  traced 
those  lines,"  is  Professor  Delbriick's  benediction  on  the 
Ems  telegram ;  and  in  language  which  is  almost  a  paraphrase 
of  Bismarck's  cynical  declaration  that  a  diplomatic  pre- 
text for  a  war  can  alwaj-s  be  found  when  you  want  one,  he 
has  laid  it  down  that  "a  good  diplomat"  should  always  have 
his  quiver  full  of  such  barbed  arrows.  So,  too,  Sybel  on 
Frederick's  complicity  in  the  Second  Partition  of  an  in- 
offensive Poland  anticipates  in  almost  so  many  words  the 
recent  sophistry  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  on  the  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  "Wrong?  I  grant  you — 
a  violation  of  law  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word." 
But,  he  adds,  necessity  knows  no  law,  and,  "to  sum  it  uj)." 
after  all  Prussia  "thereby  gained  a  very  considerable 
territory."  And  thus  Treitschke  on  the  question  of  the 
duchies,  or  again,  to  go  farther  afield,  Mommsen  on  the  in- 
exorable "law"  that  the  race  is  always  to  the  swift  and  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  Frederick  the  Great  surely  knew  his 
fellow-countrymen  when  he  said  with  characteristic  cjTiicism : 
"I  begin  by  taking;  I  can  always  find  pedants  to  prove  my 
rights  afterwards."  Not  the  Chancelleries  only,  l:)ut  even 
the  General  Staff  have  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  lec- 
ture-room. When  Bernhardi  and  von  der  Goltz  exalt  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  war  they  are  repeating  almost  word  for 
word  the  language  of  Treitschke.  Not  a  faculty  Init  minis- 
ters to  German  statecraft  in  its  turn.  The  economists, 
notably  von  Halle  and  Wagner,  have  been  as  busy  and 
pragmatical  as  the  historians — theirs  is  the  doctrine  of 
Prussian  military  hegemony  upon  a  basis  of  agrarianism, 
of  the  absorption  of  Holland,  and  of  "the  future  upon  the 
water."  The  \ery  vocabulary  of  the  Kaiser's  speeches  has 
ix-en  coined  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  Berlin  University. 
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PROFESSORS   AND   POLITICS 

To  understand  the  potency  of  these  academic  influences 
in  German  poKcy  one  must  know  something  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  universities.  In  no  country  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  over  the  universities  so  strong; 
nowhere  is  it  so  vigilant.  Political  favor  may  make  or  mar 
an  academic  career;  the  complaisant  professor  is  decorated, 
the  contumacious  is  cashiered.  German  academic  history 
is  full  of  examples.  Treitschke,  Sybel,  even  Mommsen, 
all  felt  the  weight  of  Royal  displeasure  at  one  period  or  an- 
other. The  present  Emperor  vetoed  the  award  of  the  Ver- 
dun prize  to  vSybel  because  in  his  history  of  Prussian  policy 
he  had  exalted  Bismarck  at  the  expense  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lems,  and  he  threatened  to  close  the  archives  to  Treitschke. 
Even  Mommsen  had  at  one  time  to  learn  the  steepness  of 
alien  stairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  Government  recognizes  so  readily 
the  value  of  a  professor  who  is  docile — he  is  of  more  value 
than  many  Pomeranian  Grenadiers.  Bismarck  invited 
Treitschke  to  accompany  the  army  of  Sadowa  as  a  writer 
of  military  bulletins,  and  both  he  and  Sybel  were,  after  due 
caution,  commissioned  to  write  those  apologetics  of  Prussian 
policy  which  are  classics  of  their  kind.  Most  German 
professors  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  publicists,  and 
the  Grenzhoten  and  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  maintain 
the  polemical  traditions  of  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift. 
Moreover,  the  German  university  system,  with  the  singular 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  lectures  and  universities,  which  it 
leaves  to  the  student,  tends  to  make  a  professor's  classes 
depend  for  their  success  on  his  power  of  attracting  a  pubUc 
by  trenchant  oratory.  Well  has  Acton  said  that  the  "  garri- 
son" of  distinguished  historians  that  prepared  the  Prussian 
supremacy,  together  wath  their  own,  "hold  BerUn  hke  a 
fortress."  They  still  hold  it  and  their  science  of  fortifica- 
tion has  not  changed. 

AN   INTELLECTUAL   WAR 

It  is  not  necessar}'  to  recapitulate  here  the  earlier  phases 
of  this  poHtico-historical  school  whose  motto  found  expres- 
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sion  in  Droysen's  aphorism,  "The  statesman  is  the  his- 
torian in  practise,"  and  whose  moral  was  "Die  Wcltge- 
schichte  isi  das  W'cligcricht,"  or,  to  put  it  less  pretentiously, 
"Nothing  succeeds  Hke  success."  All  of  them,  Nicbuhr, 
Monimsen,  Droysen,  Hiiusser,  Sybel,  Treitschke,  have  this 
in  common:  that  they  are  merciless  to  the  rights  of  small 
nationalities.  This  was  no  accident ;  it  was  due  to  the  mag- 
netism exercised  upon  their  minds  by  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  and  by  their  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  loose  con- 
federation of  small  states.  They  w^ere  almost  equally  united 
in  a  common  detestation  of  France  and  could  find  no  words 
too  hard  for  her  polity,  her  literature,  her  ideals,  and  her 
people.  "Sodom "  and  "Babylon "  were  the  best  they  could 
spare  her.  "Die  Nation  ist  unscr  Feind"  wrote  Treitschke 
in  1S70,  and  "we  must  draw  her  teeth."  Even  Ranke 
declared  that  everj-thing  good  in  Germany  had  arisen  by  way 
of  opposition  to  French  influences.  The  intellectual  war 
was  carried  into  every  field  and  epoch  of  history,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  modern  civilization  were  traced  by  writers 
like  Waitz  and  Maurer  to  the  early  German  tribes  uncor- 
rupted  by  Roman  influences.  The  same  spirit  was  apparent 
in  Sybcl's  hatred  of  the  French  Revolution  and  all  its  works. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  expound  the  intellectual  revenge 
whicli  French  scholars  like  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  the  one 
sphere  and  Albert  Sorel  in  the  other  afterwards  took  upon 
this  insensate  chauvinism  of  the  chair.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  this  cult  of  war  and  gospel  of  hate  has  narrowed  the 
outlook  of  German  thought  ever  since,  as  Renan  warned 
Strauss  it  would,  and  has  left  Germany  in  an  intellectual 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  Europe  only  to  be  paralleled  by  her 
moral  isolation  of  today.  It  was  useless  for  Renan  to  re- 
mind German  scholars  that  pride  is  the  only  vice  which  is 
punished  in  this  world.  "  W'c  Germans,"  retorted  Momm.sen, 
"are  not  modest  and  don't  pretend  to  be."  The  words 
are  almost  the  echo  of  that  "thrasonic  brag"  with  which 
Bismarck  one  day  electrified  the  Reichstag. 

ENGLAND   THE    ENEMY 

In  the  academic  circles  of  today  much  of  the  hate  for- 
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merly  vented  upon  France  is  now  diverted  to  England. 
In  this  Treitschke  set  the  fashion.  Nothing  dehghted  him. 
more  than  to  garnish  his  immensely  popular  lectures  with 
uproarious  jests  at  England — "the  hypocrite  who,  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  an  opium  pipe  in  the  other,  scatters 
over  the  universe  the  benefits  of  civiUzation."  But  there 
was  always  method  in  his  madness.  Treitschke  was  one 
of  the  first  to  demand  for  Germany  ' '  a  place  in  the  sun ' ' — 
this  commonplace  of  Imperial  speeches  was,  I  believe,  coined 
by  Sybel — and  to  press  for  the  creation  of  a  German  Navy 
which  should  do  what  "Europe"  had  failed  to  do — set 
bounds  to  the  crushing  domination  of  the  British  Fleet 
and  "restore  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Mediterranean  peo- 
ples" by  snatching  back  Malta,  Corfu,  and  Gibraltar.  The 
seed  fell  on  fruitful  soil.  A  young  economist,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor von  Halle,  whose  vehement  lectures  I  used  to  attend 
when  a  student  at  BerUn  University,  worked  out  the  mari- 
time possibiUties  of  German  ambitions  in  "Volks-  imd 
Seewirihschafi ,"  and  his  method  is  highly  significant  in 
view  of  the  recent  ultimatum  delivered  by  Germany  to 
Belgium.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  seduction  of  Holland 
by  economic  bribes  into  promising  to  Germany  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  neutraht}^  of  her  ports  in  the  event  of  war. 
Thereby  alone,  he  argued  Germany  would  be  reconciled  to 
the  "monstrosity"  {Unding)  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
being  in  non-German  hands.  In  return,  Germany  would 
take  Holland  and  her  colonies  under  her  "protection." 
To  the  same  effect  writes  Professor  Karl  Lamprecht  in  his 
Zur  Jungsten  Deiitschen  Vergangenheit,  seizing  upon  the 
Boer  war  to  demonstrate  to  Holland  that  England  is  the 
enemy.  The  same  argument  was  put  forward  by  Professor 
Lexis.  This  was  in  the  true  line  of  academic  tradition.  Even 
the  discreet  and  temperate  Ranke  once  counselled  Bismarck 
to  annex  Switzerland. 

Such,  in  briefest  outHne,  is  the  story  of  the  academic 
"garrison."  Of  the  lesser  lansquenets,  the  horde  of  privat- 
dozents  and  obscurer  professors,  whose  intellectual  folly 
is  only  equalled  by  their  audacity,  and  who  are  the  main- 
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stay  of  the  Pan-German  movement,  I  have  said  nothing. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  second  generation  can  show 
anything  hke  the  intellectual  prestige  which,  with  all  their 
intemperance,  distinguished  their  predecessors.  But  they 
have  all  laid  to  heart  Treitschke's  maxim,  "Be  govern- 
mental," honor  the  King,  worship  the  State,  and  "beheve 
that  no  salvation  is  possible  except  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  smaller  states."  It  is  a  strange  ending  to  the  Germany 
of  Kant  and  Goethe. 

Nur  der  vcrdient  sich  Frciheit  wie  das  Leben 
Der  taglich  sic  erobern  muss — 

The  noble  lines  of  Goethe  have  now  a  variant  reading — 
"He  alone  achieves  freedom  and  existence  who  seeks  to  re- 
peat his  conquests  at  the  expense  of  others"  might  be  the 
motto  of  the  Germans  of  today.  But  as  they  have  appealed 
to  history,  so  will  history  answer  them. 

J.  H.  Morgan 

University  of  London 


V 

DID  NIETZSCHE  CAUSE  THE  WAR?^ 

Nietzsche,  the  sinister  philosopher  whose  tenets  are  now  being  worked  out 

in  practise. 

Sympathy  is  a  virtue  which  finds  no  place  in  the  Nietzschean  creed  of 
Germany. 

These  quotations,  noted  at  random  the  other  day,  could 
be  paralleled  almost  every  day  in  almost  every  newspaper. 
Constantly  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  inspiration  of 
Germany  at  this  minute  has  its  source  in  the  influence  of 
Nietzsche.  It  is  supposed  that  Nietzsche,  preaching  the 
fiercely  anti- Christian  gospel  of  the  superman,  led  the  way 
to  the  glorification  of  the  Teuton,  the  belief  in  the  Teuton 
as  by  nature  the  greatest  of  mankind,  the  results  of  which 
Europe  is  now  feeUng.  The  "blond  beast"  is  at  last,  by 
this  account,  doing  what  Nietzsche  thirty  years  ago  was 
passionately  exhorting  him  to  do;  he  has  freed  himself 
from  the  shackles  of  Christian  "slave-morality,"  and  is 
using  his  heroic  vigor  of  the  dawn  in  the  divine  right  of 
might.  Nietzsche  from  on  high  (not  that  he  expected  to 
be  there),  a  hectic  figure,  blasphemously  raving,  applauds 
the  crash  of  arms  and  exults  in  the  carnage. 

Does  he?  Does  Germany  suppose  so?  Probably  not, 
for  those  who  have  made  (as  we  are  told)  the  opinion  of 
modern  Germany,  the  apostles  of  Pan-Germanism,  doubt- 
less know  more  of  Nietzsche  than  does  the  English  journal- 
ist— and  among  the  opinions  of  Nietzsche  they  are  not 
ignorant  of  his  opinion  of  themselves.  Is  it  German  cul- 
ture that  he  blesses?  This  is  how  he  does  so:  "I  believe 
only  in  French  culture,  and  regard  anything  else  in  Europe 
which  calls  itself  'culture'  as  a  misunderstanding.  As  for 
the  German  kind,  I  do  not  even  take  it  into  consideration. 

'  The  following  unsigned  article  appeared  in  the  Literar\'  Supplement 
of  the  London  Times  for  Thursday,  October  i,  1914. 
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Wherever    Germany    extends    her    sway    she 

ruins  culture." 
And  again: 

Not  only  have  the  Germans  entirely  lost  the  breadth  of  vision  which 
enables  one  to  grasp  the  course  of  culture  and  the  values  of  culture;  not 
only  are  they  one  and  all  political  (or  Church)  puppets;  but  they  have  also 
actually  put  a  ban  upon  this  very  breadth  of  vision.  A  man  must  first  and 
foremost  be  "German."  he  must  belong  to  "the  race;"  then  only  can  he  pass 
judgment  upon  all  values  and  lack  of  values  in  histor>' — then  only  can  he 
establish  them.  To  be  German  is  itself  an  argument.  Deulschland,  Deutsch- 
land  iibcr  alles  is  a  principle;  the  Germans  stand  for  the  "moral  order  of  the 
universe"  in  history.  .  .  .  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  writing  of  histor>' 
according  to  the  lights  of  Imperial  Germany;  there  is,  I  fear,  anti-Semitic 
history — there  is  also  history  written  with  an  eye  to  the  Court,  and  Herr  von 
Treitschke  is  not  ashamed  of  himself.  .  .  .  When  I  listen  to  such  things 
I  lose  all  patience,  and  I  feel  inclined,  for  I  even  feel  it  my  duty,  to  tell  the 
Germans,  for  once  in  a  way.  all  that  they  have  on  their  conscience.  Every 
great  crime  against  culture  for  the  last  four  centuries  ties  on  their  conscience. 
(Ecce  Homo,  translated  by  A.  M.  Ludovici,  p.  123.) 

Is  this  the  Nietzsche  who  blesses  German  arms? — 
Nietzsche,  who  said  that  what  he  had  never  forgiven  Wag- 
ner was  "the  fact  that  he  condescended  to  the  Germans, 
that  he  became  a  German  Imperialist" — Nietzsche,  who 
gives,  as  a  crowning  instance  of  the  failure  of  Germans  to 
understand  him,  the  fact  that  Beyond  Good  and  Evil  was, 
on  its  appearance,  seriously  regarded  in  Prussia  "as  a  genuine 
and  typical  example  of  J mtkcr-PIiilosophic" — who  declared 
that  when  he  tried  to  think  of  the  kind  of  man  opposed  to 
him  in  all  his  instincts,  his  mental  image  took  the  form  of 
a  German.     (lb.,  p.  43,  58,  128.) 

Such,  with  ever-increasing  violence,  was  Nietzsche's 
language  about  Germany.  No  one  has  ever  scorned  and 
derided  everything  German  as  he  did  almost  from  the 
moment  he  began  to  write.  He  despised  alike  the  Ger- 
many of  peace  and  domesticity  and  sentiment,  the  old 
romantic  Germany  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  the  mod- 
em Germany  of  Prussian  Imperialism — and  always  for  the 
same  reason,  that  Germany  is  absorbed  in  itself  and  igno- 
rant of  the  world;  that  the  German  mind,  deep  as  it  may 
be,  has  no  breadth  and  no  grasp  of  reaHties;  that  Germany 
is  "merely  national." 

Language  like  this,  if  Nietzsche's  point  of  view  is  mis- 
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understood,  may  well  seem  unjust.  If  the  music,  poetry, 
philosophy,  scholarship  of  Germany  imply  nothing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  culture,  in  what  sense  can  the  word  be  used? 
The  fury  of  the  indictment  at  first  sight  overreaches 
itself.  But  to  Nietzsche  a  culture  that  was  simply  national, 
that  had  no  "voice  for  the  soul  of  Europe,"  was  not  cul- 
ture at  all;  and  in  the  nationalization  of  Germany  he  saw 
Germany's  final  failure  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  values  worthy  of  Goethe  and  Mozart. 
They  were  "good  Em'opeans" — they  could  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  heritage  of  human  attainment. 
Imperial  Germany  was  beginning  in  Nietzsche's  time  to 
preach,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  the  deliberate  restriction  of 
that  heritage.  Hence  his  bitter  saying  that  the  great 
men  of  old  were  "patriots"  only  in  their  weak  moments — • 
in  old  age,  or  when  they  "rested  from  themselves."  {Be- 
yond Good  and  Evil,  Sec.  256.) 

Thus  a  national  war,  a  war  with  the  avowed  object  of 
establishing  the  predominance  of  a  single  race,  would  in 
any  case  be  contrary  to  Nietzsche's  creed;  and  with  that 
race  the  German — one  can  imagine  the  explosion  of  his 
horror  and  disgust.  When  the  outcome  of  a  doctrine  he 
denounced  so  freely  is  called  a  "  Nietzschean  war,"  Nietzsche, 
who  knew  so  Uttle  quiet  in  his  tormented  life,  can  know  no 
more  in  the  grave.  It  is  enough  to  call  him  up,  like  Heine's 
Grenadier — 

Danti  steig  ich  gewaffnet  hervor  aus  dem  Grab — 
tho  scarcely  to  defend  his  Emperor. 

Nietzsche,  in  short,  has  been  misunderstood  because, 
while  caring  nothing  for  the  popular  mind  and  taking  no 
trouble  to  make  himself  intelUgible  to  it,  he  nevertheless 
deeply  struck  it  by  the  incisive  vigor  of  his  characteristic 
phrases.  Like  every  preacher  who  is  also  a  poet,  he  taught 
in  paradoxes  and  hard  sayings,  deUberately  intending  to 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
understand.  The  ruthless  and  non-moral  superman — that 
seems  an  unmistakable  expression;  Nietzsche's  ideal  must 
be  an  unscrupulous  and  iron-fisted  barbarism,  the  ideal  of 
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the  cave-dweller.  Europe  is  not  so  intensely  imbued  with 
ideals  of  charity  and  mercy  as  to  be  incapable  of  respond- 
ing to  such  a  challenge.  The  joy  of  battle  is  not  dead, 
nor  hatred  of  one's  neighbor,  nor  contempt  for  spiritual 
scruples.  If  Nietzsche  preaches  these  we  perfectly  under- 
stand what  he  means,  and  there  is  that  in  each  of  us  which 
is  ready  to  beheve  that  there  is  sanity  and  hard  sense  in 
such  a  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  we  remember  that 
brutality  is  after  all  not  argument,  and  is  condemned  by 
what  seems  a  higher  side  of  our  nature.  Nietzsche,  there- 
fore, with  his  appeal  to  our  lower  instincts,  is  the  "sinister 
philosopher,"  to  be  execrated  by  honest  and  peaceable 
Englishmen. 

If,  instead  of  putting  our  own  interpretation  on  Nietzsche's 
intentionally  provocative  aphorisms,  we  seek  familiarity 
with  the  noble  and  passionate  mind  which  produced  them, 
with  its  loftiness,  its  stern  morality,  its  ardent  desire  for 
beauty,  this  sinister  philosophy  begins  to  change  its  color. 
It  begins  to  look  more  like  discipHne  than  \-iolence,  disin- 
terestedness than  egotism,  culture  than  anarchy.  It  con- 
demned, indeed,  and  in  highly  intemperate  language,  what 
is  called  morality.  But  the  morality  which  so  disgusted 
Nietzsche  was  not  that  which  imposes  restraint  on  man's 
baseness,  it  was  that  whicli  defends  man's  baseness,  his 
mean  and  cowardly  self-love,  from  having  to  pay  the  be- 
fitting penalty.  This  morality  in  his  view  was  the  shield 
with  which  mental  and  moral  inferiority  protects  itself. 
The  inferior,  strong  in  their  numbers,  have  imposed  on  the 
higher  few  a  system  of  virtue  which  teaches  (what  the  in- 
ferior so  sorely  need)  charity  and  mercy;  and  they  have 
been  able  to  impose  it  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  eventful 
happiness,  the  reward  of  virtue.  Morality,  Nietzsche  de- 
clares, at  once  proves  its  base  origin  by  the  offer  of  such  a 
bribe.  Who  but  the  base  think  happiness  of  such  im- 
portance? It  is  for  the  nobler  few  to  substitute  a^ nobler 
moralitv,  one  which  shall  increase  the  beauty  of  the  world 
even  at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  pain.  All  turns  of  course 
on  the  interpretation  of  nobility  and  beauty;  but  meanwhile 
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the  vileness  of  Nietzsche's  "immorahty"  has  evidently 
vanished.  His  "superman"  is  not  to  be  attracted  by  happi- 
ness or  deterred  by  pain,  and  this  is  not  the  foundation  of 
the  character  of  a  brute.  Nietzsche's  behef  in  beauty  was 
that  of  a  poet — one  who  Hves  in  the  creation  of  beauty  with- 
out seeking  to  explain  or  to  justify  it,  and  is  ready  to  take 
the  extreme  consequences  of  his  faith.  That  which  is  un- 
beautiful  will  naturally  protect  itself  as  best  it  may;  but  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  that  which  is  better 
than  itself.  Against  such  a  claim  the  superman  is  indeed 
ruthless;  but  if  he  stands  above  the  dull  mass  in  nothing 
but  successful  force  he  will  soon  be  brought  low,  for  the 
mass  will  easily  play  upon  his  simphcity  and  delude  him  once 
more  into  sacrificing  his  advantage.  A  mind  capable  of 
entering  upon  the  "whole  heritage  of  human  attainment," 
and  thereby  of  discriminating  between  true  values  and 
false — it  is  this  which  makes  the  superman.  His  happiness, 
the  only  happiness  he  cares  about,  lies  in  the  exercise  of  an 
effective  will  for  what  is  fine  and  great.  His  daring  and 
endurance  will  all  be  needed  as  much  in  the  creation  of  a 
noble  life  as  in  the  defence  of  it. 

Such  was  Nietzsche's  worship  of  force.  As  for  his  "blas- 
phemy," a  quotation  from  The  Will  oj  Power  (Sec.  158) 
is  perhaps  sufficient  commentary: 

Christianity  as  an  historical  reality  should  not  be  confounded  with  that 

one  root  which  its  name  recalls It  is  an  unprecedented  abuse  of  names 

to  identify  such  manifestations  of  decay  and  such  abortions  as  the  "Christian 
Church,"  "Christian  belief,"  and  "Christian  life,"  with  that  Holy  Name. 
What  did  Christ  deny? — Everything  which  today  is  called  Christian. 


VI 
FRANCE' 

Among  all  the  sorrows  of  this  war  there  is  one  joy  for  us 
in  it:  that  it  has  made  us  brothers  with  the  French  as  no 
two  nations  have  ever  been  brothers  before.  There  has 
come  to  us,  after  ages  of  conflict,  a  kind  of  millennium  of 
friendship;  and  in  that  we  feel  there  is  a  hope  for  the  world 
that  outweighs  all  our  fears,  even  at  the  height  of  the 
world-wide  calamity.  There  were  days  and  days,  during 
the  swift  German  advance,  when  we  feared  that  the  French 
armies  were  no  match  for  the  German,  that  Germany  would 
be  conquered  on  the  seas  and  from  her  eastern  frontier,  that 
after  the  war  France  would  remain  a  power  only  thru  the 
support  of  her  Allies.  For  that  fear  we  must  now  ask 
forgiveness;  but  at  least  we  can  plead  in  excuse  that  it  was 
unselfish  and  free  from  all  national  vanity.  If,  in  spite 
of  ultimate  victory,  France  had  lost  her  high  place  among 
the  nations,  we  should  have  felt  that  the  \ictory  itself  was 
an  irreparable  loss  for  the  world.  And  now  we  may  speak 
frankly  of  that  fear  because,  however  unfounded  it  was,  it 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  friendship  between  France  and 
England. 

That  is  also  revealed  in  the  praise  which  the  French 
have  given  to  our  army.  There  is  no  people  that  can  praise 
as  they  can ;  for  they  enjoy  praising  others  as  much  as  some 
nations  enjoy  praising  themselves,  and  they  lose  all  the 
reserve  of  egotism  in  the  jilcasure  of  praising  well.  But 
in  this  case  they  have  praised  so  generously  because  there 
was  a  great  kindliness  behind  their  praise,  because  they, 
like  us,  feel  that  this  war  means  a  new  brotherhood  stronger 
than  all  the  hatreds  it  may  provoke,  a  brotherhood  ndl 
only  of  war  but  of  the  peace  that  is  to  come  after  it.  That 
welcome  of  Unglish  soldiers  in  the  villages  of  France  with 

'  The  following  unsigned  article  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement 
of  the  London  Timn  for  Thursday,  October  i,  1914. 
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food  and  wine  and  flowers,  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what  is 
to  be  in  both  countries  in  a  happier  time.  It  is  what  we 
have  desired  in  the  past  of  silly  wrangles  and  misunder- 
standings, and  now  we  know  that  our  desire  is  fulfilled. 

For  behind  all  those  misunderstandings,  and  in  spite  of 
the  differences  of  character  between  us,  there  was  always 
an  understanding  which  showed  itself  in  the  courtesies  of 
Fontenoy  and  a  hundred  other  battles.  When  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  spoke  of  France  as  that  sweet  enemy,  he  made  a 
phrase  for  the  Enghsh  feeling  of  centuries  past  and  centuries 
to  be.  We  quarrelled  bitterly  and  long;  but  it  was  like 
a  man  and  woman  who  know  that  some  day  their  love  will 
be  confest  and  are  angry  with  each  other  for  the  quarrels 
that  delay  the  confession.  We  called  each  other  ridiculous, 
and  knew  that  we  were  talking  nonsense;  indeed,  as  in  all 
quarrels  without  real  hatred,  we  made  charges  against  each 
other  that  were  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  We  said  that  the 
French  were  frivolous;  and  they  said  that  we  were  gloomy. 
Now  they  see  the  gaiet}^  of  our  soldiers  and  we  see  the  deep 
seriousness  of  all  France  at  this  crisis  of  her  fate.  She,  of 
all  the  nations  at  war,  is  fighting  with  the  least  help  from 
illusion,  with  the  least  sense  of  glory  and  romance.  To 
her  the  German  invasion  is  like  a  pestilence;  to  defeat  it  is 
merely  a  necessity  of  her  existence;  and  in  defeating  it  she 
is  showing  the  courage  of  doctors  and  nurses,  that  courage 
which  is  furthest  removed  from  animal  instinct  and  most 
secure  from  panic  reaction.  There  is  no  sign  in  France 
now  of  the  passionate  hopes  of  the  revolutionary  wars; 
1870  is  between  them  and  her;  she  has  learnt,  like  no  other 
nation  in  Europe,  the  great  lesson  of  defeat,  which  is  not 
to  mix  material  dreams  with  spiritual;  she  has  past  beyond 
illusions,  yet  her  spirit  is  as  high  as  if  it  were  drunk  with 
all  the  illusions  of  Germany. 

And  that  is  why  we  admire  her  as  we  have  never  ad- 
mired a  nation  before.  We  ourselves  are  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced people,  who  have,  we  hope,  outhved  gaudy  and 
dangerous  dreams;  but  we  have  not  been  tested  Uke  the 
French,   and  we  do  not  know  whether  we  or  any  other 
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nation  could  endure  the  test  they  have  endured.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  have  surWved  and  kept  their  strength. 
It  is  that  they  have  a  kind  of  strength  new  to  nations,  such 
as  we  see  in  beautiful  women  who  have  endured  great 
sorrows  and  outlived  all  the  triumphs  and  passions  of  their 
youth,  who  smile  where  once  they  laughed;  and  yet  they 
are  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  seem  to  live  with  a 
purpose  that  is  not  only  their  own,  but  belongs  to  the  whole 
of  life.  So  now  we  feel  that  France  is  fighting  not  merely 
for  her  own  honor  and  her  own  beautiful  country,  still 
less  for  a  triumph  over  an  arrogant  rival,  but  for  what  she 
means  to  all  the  world;  and  that  now  she  means  far  more 
than  ever  in  the  past. 

This  quarrel,  as  even  the  Germans  confess,  was  not 
made  by  her.  She  saw  it  gathering,  and  she  was  as  quiet 
as  if  she  hoped  to  escape  war  by  submission.  The  chance 
of  revenge  was  offered  as  it  had  never  been  offered  in  forty 
years;  yet  she  did  not  stir  to  grasp  it.  Her  enemy  gave 
every  provocation,  yet  she  stayed  as  still  as  if  she  were 
spiritless;  and  all  the  while  she  was  the  proudest  nation 
on  the  earth,  so  proud  that  she  did  not  need  to  threaten  or 
boast.  Then  came  the  first  failure,  and  she  took  it  as  if 
she  had  expected  nothing  better.  She  had  to  make  war 
in  a  manner  wholly  contrary  to  her  nature  and  genius, 
and  she  made  it  as  if  patience,  not  fire,  were  the  main 
strength  of  her  soul.  Yet  behind  the  new  patience  the  old 
fire  persisted;  and  the  furia  jrancesc  is  only  waiting  for  its 
chance.  The  Germans  believe  that  they  have  determined 
all  the  conditions  of  modern  war,  and,  indeed,  of  all  modern 
competition  between  the  nations,  to  suit  their  own  national 
character.  It  is  their  age,  they  tliink,  an  age  in  which  the 
qualities  of  the  old  peoples,  England  and  France,  are 
obsolete.  They  make  war  after  their  own  pattern,  and 
we  have  only  to  suffer  it  as  long  as  we  can.  But  France 
has  learnt  what  she  needs  from  Germany  so  that  she  may 
fight  the  German  idea  as  well  as  the  German  armies; 
and  when  the  German  armies  were  checked  before 
Paris    there   was    an    equal    check    to    the    German    idea. 
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Then  the  world,  which  was  holding  its  breath,  knew 
that  the  old  nations,  the  old  faith  and  mind  and 
conscience  of  Europe,  were  still  standing  fast  and  that 
science  had  not  utterly  betrayed  them  all  to  the  new 
barbarism.  Twice  before,  at  Tours  and  in  the  Catalaunian 
fields,  there  has  been  such  a  fight  upon  the  soil  of  France, 
and  now  for  the  third  time  it  is  the  heavy  fate  and  the 
glory  of  France  to  be  the  guardian  nation.  That  is  not  an 
accident,  for  France  is  still  the  chief  treasury  of  all  that 
these  conscious  barbarians  would  destroy.  They  know 
that  while  she  stands  unbroken  there  is  a  spirit  in  her  that 
will  make  their  Kultur  seem  unlovely  to  all  the  world. 
They  know  that  in  her,  as  in  Athens  long  ago,  thought 
remains  passionate  and  disinterested  and  free.  Their 
thought  is  German  and  exercised  for  German  ends,  hke 
their  army;  but  hers  can  forget  France  in  the  universe, 
and  for  that  reason  her  armies  and  ours  will  fight  for  it 
as  if  the  universe  were  at  stake.  Many  forms  has  that 
thought  taken,  passing  thru  disguises  and  errors,  mocking 
at  itself,  mocking  at  the  hoHest  things;  and  yet  there  has 
always  been  the  holiness  of  freedom  in  it.  The  French 
blasphemer  has  never  blasphemed  against  the  idea  of 
truth  even  when  he  mistook  falsehood  for  it.  In  the 
Terror  he  said  there  was  no  God,  because  he  believed  there 
was  none,  but  he  never  said  that  France  was  God  so  that 
he  might  encourage  her  to  conquer  the  world.  Voltaire 
was  an  imp  of  destruction  perhaps,  but  with  what  a  divine 
Ughtning  of  laughter  would  he  have  struck  the  Teutonic 
Antichrist,  and  how  the  everlasting  soul  of  France  would 
have  risen  in  him  if  he  could  have  seen  her  most  sacred 
church,  the  visible  sign  of  her  faith  and  her  genius,  ruined 
by  the  German  guns.  Was  there  ever  a  stupidity  so  worthy 
of  his  scorn  as  this  attempt  to  bombard  the  spirit?  For, 
tho  the  temple  is  ruined,  the  faith  remains;  and,  whatever 
war  the  Germans  may  make  upon  the  glory  of  the  past, 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  future  that  France  fights  for.  What- 
ever wounds  she  suffers  now  she  is  suffering  for  all  man- 
kind; and  now,  more  than  ever  before  in  her  history,  are 
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those  words  become  true  which  one  poet  who  loved  her 
gave  to  her  in  the  Litany  of  Nations  cr\ing  to  the  earth: 
I  am  she  that  was  thy  sign  and  standard-bearer. 

Thy  voice  and  cry; 
She  that  washed  thee  with  her  blood  and  left  thee  fairer. 

The  same  am  I. 
Arc  not  these  the  hands  that  raised  thee  fallen  and  fed  thee. 

These  hands  defiled? 
Am  not  I  thy  tongue  that  spake,  thine  eye  that  led  thee, 
Not  I  thv  child? 


I 


VII 
GERMANY! 

Forget  for  a  moment  the  war  and  wasted  Belgium  and 
the  ruins  of  Reims  Cathedral,  and  think  of  Germany  and 
all  that  she  means  to  the  mind  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
She  means  cradle-songs  and  fairy  stories  and  Clii'istmas 
in  old  moonlit  towns,  and  a  queer  simple  tenderness  al- 
ways childish  and  musical;  with  philosophers  who  could 
forget  the  world  in  thought  like  children  at  play,  and  musi- 
cians who  could  laugh  suddenly  like  children  thru  all  their 
profundities  of  sound.  The  Germans  of  the  past  were 
always  children,  even  when  they  were  old  and  fat  and 
learned;  and  the  world  loved,  while  it  laughed  at,  the  con- 
trast between  their  power  and  their  childishness.  All 
other  nations  had  some  wickedness  in  them,  but  they  kept 
a  kind  of  innocence  that  made  them  the  musicians  of  the 
world.  It  was  impossible  for  any  other  people  to  produce 
a  Mozart,  a  genius  as  high  as  Michelangelo  or  Shake- 
speare but  still  a  child  that  one  would  like  to  comfort  when 
he  cried.  These  Germans  of  the  past  were  always  spoken 
of  as  the  good  Germans;  and  the  world  admired  their 
innocence  and  imposed  upon  it.  It  was  assumed  that  they 
would  remain  poor  but  honest,  leaving  all  the  prizes  of 
the  world  to  other  peoples.  And  then  there  came  a  time 
when  they  were  no  longer  content  to  be  treated  so,  and  they 
made  Germany  into  an  Empire  so  that  they  might  be  im- 
posed upon  no  longer.  We  can  not  complain  of  that, 
and  when  we  regret  the  old  Germany,  they  tell  us  that 
our  regrets  are  both  sentimental  and  interested;  they  have 
strong  practical  reasons  for  preferring  the  new. 

Well,  let  us  confess  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  They  have  made  it  and  are  proud  of  it; 
but  what  has  it  made  of  them?     Their  task,  when  they 

'  The  following  unsigned  article  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of 
the  London  Times  for  Thursday,  October  8,  1914. 
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took  their  place  among  the  strong  nations  of  the  world, 
was  to  put  off  their  childishness;  ha\ing  given  up  their 
innocence  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  learn  wisdom.  This 
fact  they  themselves  were  aware  of.  They  gave  up  their 
innocence  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  learn  wisdom  with  all 
their  national  industry  and  docihty.  But  still  they  tried 
to  learn  it,  like  children,  as  if  it  were  a  lesson  that  any  school- 
master might  teach.  Wisdom  they  believed  was  the  very 
opposite  of  innocence;  and  this  new  nation  they  had  made 
must  be  the  very  opposite,  in  all  its  aims  and  principles, 
of  the  old  Germans — the  old  ])hilosophcrs  who  had  loved 
truth,  the  old  musicians  who  had  loved  music,  the  old  teach- 
ers who  had  loved  learning,  each  for  its  own  sake.  We 
remember  how  Mr.  Boffin,  the  Boffin  of  Dickens's  earlier 
and  better  intention,  resolved  to  become  wise  when  he 
became  rich,  and  how  he  spoilt  himself  in  the  process. 
Well,  the  Germans  now,  if  only  we  can  have  the  patience 
to  see  it,  have  spoilt  themselves  in  the  same  way;  and  they 
have  some  of  Mr.  Boffin's  absurdity  even  at  this  moment 
when  they  are  so  terrible.  We  can  not  forgive  them  now, 
perhaps,  l)ut  we  can  still  laugh  at  them  a  little;  and  that  is 
the  way  to  understanding,  and  so  to  forgiveness.  Any- 
one who  had  known  Mr.  Boffin  before  he  was  spoilt  would 
have  felt  the  pity  of  the  chang-  d  would  have  seen  that, 
thru  the  change,  he  still  remaiii^a  the  old  Boffin.  He  had 
always  been  unworldly;  and  for  this  reason,  when  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  he  overdid  it.  And 
so  the  Germans,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  be  a  nation 
of  the  world,  are  overdoing  it  with  a  German  thoroness. 
They  have,  as  we  have  said,  tried  to  learn  wisdom  like  in- 
dustrious scholars,  but,  being  a  people  naturally  simple, 
they  have  chosen  the  worst  possible  teachers.  They  went 
to  the  Prussians  and  said  to  them — make  us  a  nation  of 
the  world;  and  the  Prussians,  for  their  own  purposes, 
did  their  best,  or  their  worst,  with  them. 

Prussia  has  gained  her  power  over  Germany  because 
she  is  more  utterly  worldly  than  any  other  nation.  We 
and  the  Prench  have  been  worldly  enough,  but  we  have  al- 
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ways  known  that  there  was  another  world.  Prussia  has 
never  known  that  or  rather  the  other  world  for  her,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  is  just  the  same  as  this  one,  except  that  it  is 
more  favorable  to  Prussia.  And  the  Germans,  diffident, 
wavering,  and  credulous  in  matters  of  the  world,  have 
been  overawed  by  her  narrow  certainty.  They  saw  that 
the  Prussians,  far  more  stupid  than  themselves,  had  gained 
power;  and  they  went  to  Prussia  to  learn  the  secret  of  it. 
So  she  taught  them  that  all  the  German  virtues,  moral  and 
intellectual,  had  been  wasted  hitherto  because  they  had 
not  been  used  in  the  service  of  Germany.  German  thought, 
German  virtue,  German  culture,  must  now  be  all  as  proudly 
and  consciously  German  as  the  German  army,  and,  Uke 
that,  must  be  organized  for  victory.  The  Prussians  taught 
this  because  they  did  not  understand  the  German  virtues; 
and  the  Germans  learnt  it  because  they  were  still  children 
and  Prussia  seemed  to  them  to  be  grown  up.  Any  other 
people  would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  the  teaching;  for, 
when  the  German  Philosopher  tried  to  think  about  the  uni- 
verse in  the  interests  of  Germany,  he  became  more  con- 
sciously German,  perhaps,  but  he  ceased  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher. What  Nietzsche  said  of  German  music  was  true  also 
of  German  thought.  "It  lost  its  voice  for  the  soul  of  Europe 
and  sank  into  a  merely  national  affair."  And  the  Germans 
know  this  and  pretend  to  be  proud  of  it.  They  have  sacri- 
ficed what  they  valued  most,  and  are  feverishly  determined 
to  value  that  for  which  they  have  sacrificed  it.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  wish  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it.  The 
old  disinterested  German  virtues  are  gone;  but  the  new 
German  Empire  is  to  be  admired  because  of  them.  The 
spoilt  Boffin  calls  upon  mankind  to  admire  him  still  for  his 
kind  and  simple  heart;  and  when  mankind  refuses,  he  says 
that  it  is  all  thru  envy  of  his  riches. 

For  many  years  now  the  whole  German  people  have  been 
strained,  uneasy,  and  resentful,  as  if  they  were  maintain- 
ing an  unnatural  attitude  and  hstening  suspiciously  for  the 
laughter  of  the  world.  And  it  must  be  confest  that  the 
world  has  tittered  at  their  awkward  heroics,  their  incessant 
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unspontaneous  Jwch-hochiiig,  the  defiant  compliments  they 
pav  to  their  Germany — a  Germany  they  seem  to  value  as  a 
new  millionaire  might  value  a  doubtful  and  expensive 
work  of  art.  The  world  has  laughed  so  at  us;  but  we  are 
thick-skinned  and  the  Germans  are  not.  To  them  every  . 
titter  seemed  the  proof  of  a  dark  conspiracy  aganist  them. 
They  could  not  forget  their  two  frontiers  or  that  Teutonic 
superiority  of  theirs  against  which  the  .Slavs  are  incessantly 
plotting.  Feverishly  they  saw  the  world  filled  with  a  con- 
flict of  races,  something  more  inevitable  and  inveterate 
than  any  conflict  of  nations,  and  feverishly  they  prepared 
for  it.  Then  at  last  and  suddenly  they  forced  the  catas- 
trophe; they  had  a  right,  they  thought,  to  choose  their  own 
time  for  what  was  inevitable;  they  had  a  right  to  defend 
themselves  by  any  means.  And  so  the  world  suddenly 
discovered  how  thoroly  they  had  learnt  their  lesson.  As 
the  old  Germans  would  sacrifice  everything  to  philosophy 
or  learning  or  music,  so  the  new  Germans  will  sacrifice 
evervthing  to  war.  They  had  always  been  industrious 
apprentices  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  now  they  are  indus- 
trious apprentices  in  a  systematic  dev^iltry.  The  old  Ger- 
man conscientiousness  remains  to  them  e\en  if  the  old 
German  conscience  is  changed.  At  this  spectacle  a  purely 
intellectual  being  from  another  planet  might  laugh;  but  we 
see  only  the  horror  of  it.  There  is  a  pedantry  in  their 
crimes  and  in  their  excuses  for  them  which  makes  them 
seem  more  inhuman  than  any  outburst  of  brutal  impulse. 

We  have  talked  to  Mr.  BoflSn,  but  he  belongs  to  good- 
natured  romance,  and  we  can  not  think  of  him  with  blood- 
stained hands.  Yet  we  need  to  explain  the  Germans; 
and  we  can  not  do  that  if  we  suppose  that  by  a  malign 
miracle  the  whole  nation  has  suddenly  willed  e\-il.  Ask 
them,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  a  right  to  their 
theory  of  war,  as  they  had  a  right  to  all  their  old  theories. 
But  the  old  theories  were  in  the  air,  and  the  new  one  is 
being  practised  in  Belgium.  That  makes  the  fatal  difTer- 
ence  to  us,  but  not  to  them.  They  do  not  know  how  dan- 
gerous theories  are  when  they  affect  the  interests  and  im- 
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pulses  and  brute  instincts  of  men.  Some  of  their  own 
militarist  fanatics  have  said  that  they  have  no  political 
aptitude,  and  they  prove  that  now  in  their  devotion  to  a 
theory  of  self-preservation  which  is  leaving  them  without 
a  friend  in  the  civilized  world.  War,  they  believe,  is  war, 
in  all  ages  a  return  to  barbarism;  but  how  if  the  world  has 
reached  a  stage  at  which  it  will  not  allow  any  nation  to 
return  to  barbarism,  at  which  the  conscious  barbarian  is 
treated  as  the  enemy  of  the  human  race?  Then  he  has  no 
chance  unless  he  is  stronger  than  the  human  race.  And 
the  Germans  now  have  allowed  their  theory  to  ride  them 
almost  into  that  desperate  pass.  They  have  done  what 
they  hoped  to  do;  they  have  frightened  the  world,  and  it 
laughs  at  them  no  longer.  But  we  feel  that  Providence 
has  played  an  ugly  trick,  as  Dickens  would  have  done 
if  he  had  turned  Mr.  Boffin  into  a  homicidal  maniac.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Germans  are  still  of  the  same 
nature  as  their  fathers,  and  will  some  day  return  to  their 
right  minds.  That  we  have  always  to  remember,  and  to 
pity  them  more  even  than  their  victims.  The  old  childish 
Germany  of  the  fairy  stories  and  the  cradle-songs  has  been, 
and  it  will  be  again;  but  the  Germans  of  the  future  will 
have  memories  that  no  children  ought  to  have. 


VIII 
THE  GREAT  WAR  AND  ITS  LESSONS' 

To  each  member  of  the  University  new  or  old,  to  the 
Scholarcs  doceiites  and  to  the  Scholarcs  disceiiies,  I  give  a 
hearty  welcome  on  this  opening  day  of  the  i6ist  year  of 
Columbia's  long  and  honorable  Ufe. 

Our  usual  interests  however  great,  our  usual  problems 
however  pressing,  all  seem  petty  and  insignificant  in  view 
of  what  has  befallen  the  world  while  we  were  seeking  rest 
and  refreshment  in  the  summer  holiday.  The  murky  clouds 
of  cruel,  relentless  war,  lit  by  the  lightning  flash  of  great 
guns  and  made  more  terrible  by  the  thunderous  booming  of 
cannon,  hang  over  the  European  countries  that  we  know 
and  love  so  well.  The  great  scholars  that  we  would  have 
so  gladly  welcomed  here,  have  not  come  to  us.  They  are 
killing  and  being  killed  across  the  sea.  Friends  and  col- 
leagues whom  we  honor  are  filled  \\4th  hate  toward  each 
other,  and  toward  each  other's  countrA'men.  The  words 
that  oftenest  come  to  our  Ups,  the  ideals  that  we  cherish 
and  pursue,  the  progress  that  we  fancied  we  were  making, 
seem  not  to  exist.  Mankind  is  back  in  the  primeval  forest, 
with  the  elemental  brute  passions  finding  a  truly  fiendish 
expression.  The  only  apparent  use  of  science  is  to  enable 
men  to  kill  other  men  more  quickly  and  in  greater  numbers. 
The  only  apparent  scrxace  of  philosophy  is  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  The  only  apparent  e\i- 
dence  of  the  existence  of  religion  is  the  fact  that  divergent 
and  impious  appeals  to  a  palpably  pagan  God  have  led 
him,  in  perplexed  distress,  to  turn  over  the  affairs  of  Europe 
to  an  active  and  singularl)'  accomplished  devil. 

What  are  we  to  think  ?  Is  science  a  sham  ?  Is  philosophy 
a  pretence?     Is  religion  a  mere  rumor?     Is  the  great  intcr- 

'  Address  at   the  opening  exercises  of  the  academic  year  of  Columbia 
I'nivcrsity.  Scptemher  23.  1914. 
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national  structiu-e  of  friendship,  good-will  and  scholarly- 
cooperation  upon  which  this  University  and  many  of  its 
members  have  worked  so  long,  so  faithfully,  and  apparently 
with  so  much  success,  only  an  illusion?  Are  the  long  and 
devoted  labors  of  scholars  and  of  statesmen  to  enthrone 
Justice  in  the  place  of  Brute  Force  in  the  world,  all  without 
effect  ?     Are  Lowell's  lines  true — 

Right  forever  on  the  scaffold. 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne? 

The  answer  is  No;  a  thousand  times.  No! 

Despite  all  appearances,  even  in  this  wicked  and  cause- 
less war  which  is  decimating  the  flower  of  Em-opean  man- 
hood; multiplying  by  the  million  the  widows,  the  orphans, 
the  suffering  and  distrest;  wrecking  the  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  of  a  century;  impoverishing  ahke  the 
belUgerents  and  the  neutrals;  closing  the  exchanges  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires;  ruining  the  cotton  planter  of 
the  South  as  well  as  the  copper  miner  of  the  far  West; 
recruiting  an  army  of  unemployed  that  will  far  outnmnber 
even  the  countless  hosts  of  the  fighting  legions ;  loosing  in 
the  frenzied  combatants  the  primitive  instincts  for  savagery 
and  lust — even  here  there  is  to  be  found  something  on  which 
this  University  may  continue  to  build  the  temple  of  wisdom, 
of  justice  and  of  true  ci\aUzation  to  which  its  hand  was 
laid  when  George  II  was  king,  when  Louis  XV  still  reigned 
in  France,  and  when  Frederick  the  Great  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  in  Prussia. 

We  are  a  neutral  nation,  and  the  President  has  rightly 
enjoined  us  all  to  observe  neutrality  in  speech  and  in  deed. 
But  neutraUty  is  not  indifference:  it  is  not  the  neutraUty 
of  the  casual  passer-by  who  views  with  amused  carelessness 
a  fight  between  two  street  rowdies;  it  is  the  neutraUty  of 
the  just  judge  who  aims,  without  passion  and  without 
prejudice,  to  render  judgment  on  the  proved  facts.  We 
can  riot,  if  we  would,  refrain  from  passing  judgment  upon  the 
conduct  of  men  whether  singly  or  in  nations,  and  we  should 
not  attempt  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  moral  judgment  of  the  American 
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people  as  to  this  war  and  as  to  the  several  steps  in  the 
declaration  and  conduct  of  it  is  clear,  calm,  and  practically 
unanimous.  There  is  no  beating  of  drums  and  blowing  of 
bugles,  but  rather  a  sad  pain  and  grief  that  our  kin  across 
the  sea,  owing  whatever  allegiance  and  speaking  whatever 
tongue,  are  engaged  in  public  murder  and  destruction  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale  recorded  in  history.  This  of  itself 
proves  that  the  education  of  public  opinion  has  proceeded 
far,  and,  whate\er  the  war-traders  and  militarists  may  say, 
that  the  heart  of  the  American  people  is  sound  and  its  head 
well-informed.  The  attitude  of  the  American  press  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise;  in  some  notable  instances  the 
very  high-water  mark  of  dignity  and  of  power  has  been 
reached.  When  the  war-clouds  have  lifted  and  all  the  facts 
arc  known  to  everyone,  I  believe  that  the  moral  judgment 
of  the  American  people  as  to  this  war  will  prove  to  be  that 
of  the  sober-minded  and  fair-minded  men  in  every  country 
of  Europe. 

Next,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  war  was  made 
by  kings  and  by  cabinets:  it  was  not  decreed  by  peoples. 
I  can  testify  that  the  statement  that  kings  and  cabinets 
were  forced  into  the  war  by  public  sentiment  is  absolutely 
untrue,  so  far,  at  least,  as  several  of  the  belligerent  nations 
are  concerned.  Certainly  in  not  more  than  two  cases  were 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  consulted  at  all. 
A  tiny  minority  in  each  of  several  countries  may  have  de- 
sired war,  but  the  militarist  spirit  was  singularly  lacking 
among  the  masses  of  the  population.  People  generally  have 
simply  accepted  with  grim  resignation  and  reluctant  en- 
thusiasm the  conflict  which  in  each  case  they  are  taught  to 
believe  has  been  forced  on  them  by  another's  aggression. 

The  most  significant  statement  that  I  heard  in  Europe 
was  made  to  me  on  the  third  day  of  August  last,  by  a  Ger- 
man railway  servant,  a  grizzled  veteran  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  have  to  go  to  the  front,  the  old  man  said:  "No;  I 
am  too  old.  I  am  seventy-two.  But  my  four  boys  went 
yesterday,  God  help  them!  and  I  hate  to  have  them  go." 
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"For,  Sir,"  he  added  in  a  lowered  voice,  "this  is  not  a  people's 
war;  it  is  a  kings'  war,  and  when  it  is  over  there  may  not 
be  so  many  kings." 

Again,  a  final  end  has  now  been  put  to  the  contention, 
always  stupid  and  often  insincere,  that  huge  armaments 
are  an  insurance  against  war  and  an  aid  in  maintaining 
peace.  This  argument  was  invented  by  the  war-traders 
who  had  munitions  of  war  to  sell,  and  was  nothing  more 
than  an  advertisement  for  their  business.  vSundry  poli- 
ticians, many  newspapers,  and  not  a  few  good  people  who 
are  proud  to  have  their  thinking  done  for  them,  accepted 
this  advertisement  as  a  profound  political  truth.  Its 
falsity  is  now  plain  to  every  one.  Guns  and  bullets  and  armor 
are  not  made  to  take  the  place  of  postage  stamps  and  books 
and  laboratories  and  other  instruments  of  civilization  and 
of  peace;  they  are  made  to  kill  people.  Since  war  is  an 
affair  of  governments  and  of  armies,  one  result  of  the  pres- 
ent war  should  be  to  make  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  a  government  monopoly  hereafter.  This  is 
a  case  where  invasion  of  the  field  of  liberty  by  government 
would  do  good,  not  harm.  Then,  too,  the  export  of  muni- 
tions of  war  from  one  country  to  another  should  be  ab- 
solutely forbidden.  When  that  happens,  the  taxpayer  will 
be  able  to  see  just  how  his  money  is  spent,  and  to  check 
the  expenditure,  and  the  powerful  war- trader  with  his  lines 
of  influence  in  every  parliament  house  and  in  every  chancel- 
lery will  be  eliminated. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  when  the  present  huge  supplies 
of  guns  and  ammunition  are  used  up  in  the  contest  now  going 
on,  no  civiUzed  people  will  ever  again  permit  its  government 
to  enter  into  a  competitive  armament  race.  The  time  may 
not  be  so  \"ery  far  distant  when  to  be  the  first  moral  power 
in  the  world  will  be  a  considerably  greater  distinction  than 
to  be  the  first  military  power  or  even  the  second  naval  power, 
which  latter  goal  is  so  constantly  and  so  subtly  urged  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  How  any  one,  not  fit  subject 
for  a  mad-house,  can  find  in  the  awful  events  now  happening 
in  Europe,  a  reason  for  increasing  the  military  and  naval 
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establishments  and  expenditures  of  the   United   States,  is 
to  me  wholly  inconceivable. 

Another  great  gain  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  one 
is  willing  to  be  responsible  for  this  war.  Kvery  combatant 
alleges  that  he  is  on  the  defensive,  and  summons  his  fellow 
countrAmen  who  are  scientists  and  philosophers  to  find 
some  way  to  prove  it.  The  old  claim  that  war  was  a  part 
of  the  moral  order,  a  God-given  instrument  for  the  spreading 
of  enlightenment,  and  the  only  real  training-school  for  the 
manly  virtues,  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  eclipse.  Each  one 
of  the  several  belligerent  nations  insists  that  it — and  its 
government — are  devoted  friends  of  peace,  and  that  it  is 
at  war  only  because  war  was  forced  upon  it  by  the  acts  of 
some  one  else.  As  to  who  that  some  one  else  is,  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  get  a  unanimous  agreement.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  no  one  steps  forward  to  claim  credit  for 
the  war  or  to  ask  a  vote  of  thanks  or  a  decoration  for  having 
forced  it  upon  Europe  and  upon  the  world.  Everybody 
concerned  is  ashamed  of  it  and  apologetic  for  it. 

It  may  well  be,  moreover,  that  the  desperately  practical 
and  direct  education  which  this  war  is  affording  will  hasten 
very  much  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  close  economic 
and  intellectual  interdependence  of  the  nations  will  assert 
itself  more  emphatically  and  more  successfully  against 
national  chauvinism  and  the  preposterous  t\Tanny  of  the 
militarists.  The  armed  peace  which  preceded  this  war, 
and  led  directly  to  it,  was  in  some  respects  worse  than  war 
itself;  for  it  had  many  of  the  evils  of  war  without  war's 
educational  advantages.  We  are  not  likely  to  return  again 
to  that  form  of  wickedness  and  folly,  unless,  perchance,  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  able  to  produce  another  generation 
of  public  men  as  self-centred  and  of  as  narrow  a  vision  as 
those  who  have  generally  been  in  control  of  public  policy 
there  for  forty  years  past.  The  whole  card-house  of  alli- 
ances and  ententes,  together  with  the  balance  of  powi  i 
theory,  has  come  tumbling  heavily  to  the  ground.  vSome- 
thing  far  different  and  much  more  rational  will  arise  in  its 
stead.     In  the  Europe  of  tomorrow  there  will  be  no  place 
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for  secret  treaties  and  understandings,  for  huge  systems 
of  armed  camps  and  limitless  navies,  for  sleepless  inter- 
national enmity  and  treachery,  for  carefully  stimulated 
race  and  religious  hatred  or  for  wars  made  on  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  monarchs  and  of  ministers.  Moral,  social 
and  political  progress  will  refuse  longer  to  pay  the  crushing 
tolls  which  a  conventional  diplomacy  and  an  unenlightened 
statesmanship  have  demanded  of  them.  It  is  not  the  Slav 
or  the  Teuton,  the  Latin  or  the  Briton,  the  Oriental  or  the 
American,  who  is  the  enemy  of  civilization  and  of  culture. 
Militarism,  there  is  the  enemy! 

The  first  notable  victim  of  the  Great  War  was  the  elo- 
quent and  accomplished  French  parliamentarian,  M.  Jaures. 
He  was  murdered  by  a  war-crazed  fanatic.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  and  intimate  conversation  with  M.  Jaures  shortly 
before  his  tragic  death,  he  dwelt  much  on  the  part  that 
America  could  play  in  binding  the  nations  of  Europe  to- 
gether. He  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  policies  that  had  been 
worked  out  here  to  make  the  United  States  and  Germany 
and  the  United  States  and  France  better  known  to  each 
other,  and  he  thought  that  thru  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  it  might  eventually  be  practicable  to  draw  Germany 
and  France  together  in  real  trust  and  friendship.  As  we 
parted,  his  last  words  to  me  were:  "Do  not  leave  off  trying. 
No  matter  what  the  difficulties  are,  do  not  leave  off  trying." 
Today  the  words  of  this  great  socialist  leader  of  men  seem 
like  a  voice  from  beyond  the  grave..  They  are  true.  We 
must  not  leave  off  trying.  When  exhaustion,  physical  and 
economic,  brings  this  war  to  an  end,  as  I  believe  it  will  at 
no  distant  day,  the  task  of  America  and  Americans  will 
be  heavy  and  responsible.  It  will  be  for  us  to  bind  up  the 
war's  wounds,  to  soften  the  war's  animosities,  and  to  lead 
the  way  in  the  colossal  work  of  reconstruction  that  must 
follow.  Then  if  our  heads  are  clear,  our  hearts  strong,  and 
our  aims  unselfish — and  if  our  nation  continues  to  show  that 
it  means  always  to  keep  its  own  plighted  word — we  may  gain 
new  honor  and  imperishable  fame  for  our  country.  We 
may  yet  live  to  see  our  great  pohcies  of  peace,  of  freedom 
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from  entangling  alliances,  of  a  world  concert  instead  of  a 
continental  balance  of  power,  of  an  international  judiciary 
and  in  international  police,  of  international  cooperation 
instead  of  international  suspicion,  generally  assented  to, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  world's  resources  set  free  to  improve  the 
lot  of  peoples,  to  advance  science  and  scholarship,  and  to 
raise  humanity  to  a  level  yet  unheard  of.  Here  hes  the  path 
of  national  glory  for  us,  and  here  is  the  call  to  action  in  the 
near  future. 

It  is  often  darkest  just  before  the  dawn,  and  the  hope  of 
mankind  may  lie  in  a  direction  other  than  that  Europe  to- 
ward which  we  are  now  looking  so  anxiously.  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough's  noble  verses  are  an  inspiration  to  us  at  this 
hour: 

Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availtth. 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 

And  as  things  have  been,  they  remain. 

*  »  *  •  • 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  hero  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in.  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


IX 

DISCUSSIONS 
THE  TEACHER  AND  HERSELF 

There  is  something  about  teaching  school,  even  at  its 
best,  which  tends  to  eradicate  any  charm  of  personahty 
or  womanhness  which  the  beginner  may  possess.  It  eats 
into  the  girl  fresh  from  normal  school  or  college  like  a  blight, 
tucking  in  the  comers  of  her  pretty  mouth  and  turning 
metallic  the  light  in  her  eyes.  Her  voice  changes,  too — 
chalk-dust  and  the  strain  of  much  talking  to  far  corners 
are  not  good  for  the  vocal  chords.  Even  her  manner  suffers, 
coming  to  hint  of  undue  austerity.  At  the  end  of  her  first 
year  you  can  pick  her  out  from  a  trolley-full  of  women  and 
say,  "She's  a  schoolmarm!" 

Our  conventions  are  crowded  with  men  and  women  who 
have  long  since  ceased  to  live,  yet  who  continue  to  teach — 
fossil  remains  in  eyeglasses  or  hornbows.  Not  that  they 
are  superannuated  in  actual  length  of  days — that  is  the 
sadness  of  it,  for  most  of  them  are  young  enough  to  know 
better.  If  teaching  is  indeed  the  high,  noble  profession 
we  are  at  times  almost  persuaded  to  believe  it,  the  fault 
must  lie  with  the  teacher  herself,  at  least  in  some  degree. 

But  only  in  some  degree,  for  the.  city  teacher  is  really 
quite  helpless.  She  is  in  a  mill  which  is  working  overtime 
to  turn  her  out  a  perfect  machine  for  the  systematic  in- 
struction of  youth — a  high-powered,  efficient,  economical 
machine.  It  doesn't  seem  to  occur  to  the  Board  that 
machine-made  teachers  must  inevitably  produce  machine- 
made  pupils — but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
point  is,  we  have  no  advice  for  the  city  teacher,  for  she  is 
the  victim  of  circumstances  beyond  her  control.  The 
village  and  suburban  and  private  schools,  however,  allow 
more  chance  for  intelligent  revolt,  and  to  women  so  situated 
much  may  be  said. 

A   teacher   should   be   a   stimulant   without   a   reaction. 
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Instead  of  giving  her  young  life  to  the  manufacture  of 
copy-cats  she  should  seek  to  develop  personality,  initiative, 
daring,  power.  In  order  to  do  this  she  must  herself  possess 
the  qualities  which  she  is  seeking  to  encourage  in  others. 
She  must  be  quick — quick  in  the  old  sense,  which  means 
to  be  alive.  She  must  be  lovable,  which  involves  the 
ability  to  love,  and  not  abstractly,  either;  it  is  much  easier 
to  love  humanity  than  to  be  really  fond  of  the  giggling  girls 
and  baddish  boys  in  class;  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  vitality, 
which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  drudgery 
one  does. 

The  first  essential  for  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  save  her 
soul  and  still  do  good — or  even  better — work,  is  to  stop 
drudging.  School  routine  permits  any  amount  of  it,  but 
at  least  nineteen-twentieths  is  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the 
teacher  herself  is  concerned.  Anyone  can  drudge,  just  as 
any  old  bone-heap  of  a  horse  can  turn  a  treadmill — it  does 
not  take  a  higher  education  to  show  one  how;  neither  of 
the  drudges —horse  nor  human — e\-er  gets  very  far  or  sees 
very  much;  they  both  work  hard,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in 
that. 

So — Rule  One — never  take  any  work  home  from  school! 
What  can  not  be  done  at  the  desk  should  be  hired  out. 
The  money  will  be  more  profitably  spent  than  if  put  into 
the  contribution  box  of  a  church  or  the  strong-bo.\  of  a 
lyceum  lecturer.  The  teacher  who  drudges  is  like  the 
plowboy  with  eyes  and  mind  glued  to  the  furrow  he  is 
making;  it  is  a  nice  straight  furrow,  maybe,  but  he  misses 
the  spring  with  its  weather  and  blossoms  and  bird-notes, 
he  misses  the  promise  of  the  field,  of  the  very  furrow  that 
he  is  making.  He  misses  the  Ansion  of  the  pretty  girl  across 
the  pair  of  bars — he  is  just  a  hulking  stupid,  a  clod  among 
his  kind! 

The  second  don't — Rule  Two — is  equally  imperative: 
Do  not  live  or  mix  with  other  teachers;  do  not  spend  your 
evenings  with  them;  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  identified 
as  merely  one  of  them — it  is  very  bad  for  your  soul.  Never 
— oh,  thrice  never! — go  with  them  on  excursions  or  tours 
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to  "points  of  interest."  Nothing  is  more  deadly  than  this, 
unless  it  be  the  pious  lecture-courses  devised  to  cultivate 
the  minds  of  conscientious  pedagogues. 

I  have  heard  any  number  of  teachers  wonder  why  their 
profession  was  such  a  handicap  socially.  Even  in  the 
smaller  towns,  where  it  would  seem  easy  to  include  them, 
they  are  often  left  quite  to  themselves.  Some  of  them 
rebel,  but  most  sigh  piously  and  say  that  a  teacher  is  a  sort 
of  martyr  anyhow,  and  there  are  compensations.  The 
reason  for  it  is  obvious  enough,  tho — shop-thinking  and 
shop-talking.  When  a  woman  has  taught,  say  five  years, 
her  brain  has  been  allowed  to  shrink  to  the  dimensions  of 
her  average  pupil's.  Any  idea  which  is  too  large  for  his 
cranium  stands  a  chance  of  being  over-size  for  hers,  unless 
it  happens  to  be  connected  with  the  technique  of  her  work. 
She  thinks  nothing  but  shop,  mixes  largely  with  people 
connected  with  shop,  naturally  talks  nothing  but  shop. 
And  of  all  shop-talk,  school-shop  is  the  dullest  to  an  out- 
sider. For  all  this,  they  wonder  why  they  are  not  popular 
in  society.     vSo — for  Rule  Three — don't  talk  shop! 

A  don't  without  a  do  here  and  there  is  a  dire  waste  of 
ink.  "Do"  live  with  grown-up  folks  who  know  nothing 
about  your  holy  profession  and  care  less.  Know  as  many 
of  them  as  you  can,  and  try  to  understand  them — not 
analytically  but  sympathetically.  Get  out  into  the  world — 
the  real,  awkward,  hit-or-miss,  adorable  old  world. 

If  you  go  slumming  leave  all  your  high  moral  purposes 
locked  up  in  your  bureau  drawer.  Do  not  go  to  instruct, 
but  to  learn — to  learn  how  it  feels  to  really  live.  The 
other  half  can  give  you  lots  of  points  on  the  joy  of  li\dng, 
can  even  make  you  wonder,  perhaps,  whether  they  are  not, 
in  some  ways,  the  better  half! 

If  you  go  back  to  nature — which  is  not  so  far  back, 
either — do  not  watch  the  budding  trees  and  the  babbling 
brooks  with  a  view  to  making  a  nature-lesson  from  them 
on  the  morrow.  Open  your  heart  to  learn  of  them  what 
the  spring  and  overflow  of  youth  must  feel  like.  If  you 
are  too  old  to  get  the  thrill  yourself,  you  will  at  least  have 
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a  bit  more  sympathy  for  that  wrigghng  little  imp  of  a 
Johnny  in  the  back  row.  But — wherever  you  go,  keep 
away  from  the  professional  sisterhood! 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  commonplace  people 
there  are?  Or  try  to  discover  the  reason  for  their  being 
so  needlessly  humdrum?  Or  wonder  whether  by  any  chance 
you  were  just  a  trifle  ordinary  yourself?  There  is  much 
more  alikeness  among  people  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country.  We  are  told  that  this  is  due  to  the  human  friction 
in  a  crowd,  which  makes  a  picture  but  does  not  really  ex- 
plain much  of  anything. 

The  unfortunate  townsfolk  go  in  infancy  to  the  machine- 
made  schools,  where  they  are  all  taught  the  same  things 
from  the  same  books  without  regard  to  individual  taste  or 
fitness.  Later  on  they  go  to  lectures,  in  herds.  Religion 
is  past  out  to  them  at  wholesale  rates  in  popular  churches. 
In  society  they  play  whatever  games,  learn  whatever 
dances,  see  whatever  plays,  the  rest  of  the  crowd  endorse 
as  "the  thing."  They  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  buildings, 
too,  where  there  is  nothing  to  stimulate  tliem  to  individual 
and  unique  effort,  and  they  are  glad  enough  to  pay  a  few 
willing  and  sedulous  souls  to  do  all  their  thinking  for  them, 
either  in  books,  or  on  the  platform. 

If  the  teacher  is  going  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  in  her 
charge  to  avoid  growing  up  into  this  same  colorless,  dull 
man  or  womanhood,  if  she  is  to  cultivate  initiative,  origi- 
nality, independence,  daring,  in  them,  she  must  first  look 
frankly  at  herself. 

Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  the  commonplace  soul 
who  tries  to  be  original  and  bright  is  sure  to  end  in  being 
a  perfect  freak!  It  has  been  tried  quite  often.  The 
commonplace  adult  can  hope  for  little  better  than  to  be  just 
a  trifle  less  conunonplace,  instead  of  a  trifle  more  so,  with 
every  day  that  passes.  But  this  will  make  a  big  difference 
to  one's  soul,  even  if  the  world  never  notices  the  change. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  go  about  it  is  to  stop  reading 
and  take  to  using  your  own  faculties  for  observation.  If 
you    must    read,    choo.se    those    books   about    which    your 
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friends,  neighbors  and  fellow-workers  are  not  for  the  mo- 
ment talking.  Get  the  new  novels — French,  Russian,  Italian, 
Hungarian.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  human  documents  of 
all  kinds,  for  books  which  throw  some  light  on  the  world 
in  which  you  live.  Cut  the  classics  and  the  five-foot  shelf, 
in  any  event.  Go  to  see  the  plays  whose  very  mention 
shocks  the  other  teachers — find  out  for  yourself  whether 
they  are  vicious  or  fundamentally  wholesome.  The  point 
is,  to  form  your  own  judgments,  to  think  for  yourself,  to 
make  your  own  mistakes — not  someone's  else.  In  so  far 
as  you  do  that,  you  will  be  original,  and  still  honest  and 
sincere — far  more  sincere  than  you  have  ever  been 
before ! 

All  your  life  you  have  been  receptive.  You  have  taken 
in  instruction  as  a  pen-filler  takes  in  ink,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  sending  it  forth  again  into  a  proper  receptacle.  Is  it 
not  about  time  you  began  expressing  yourself — creating? 
If  you  can  not  paint  pictures  or  write  books  or  have  children 
you  can  at  least  express  yourself  (not  someone  else)  ar- 
tistically in  your  work.  Even  a  cobbler  can  do  that,  and 
we  are  told  that  teaching  is  a  noble  work — compared  with 
cobbling. 

Both  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  profession, 
a  teacher  ought  to  know  folks.  Books  will  not  do,  even 
the  best  of  them.  You  are  not  teaching  little  books  how 
to  become  nice  big  books,  but  young  humans  how  to  become 
fine  men  and  women.  Cut  the  pedagogic  cant  written 
by  the  ream  about  the  httle  child — what  pedant  knows 
as  much  about  children  as  the  poorest  mother  of  one?  Cut 
the  sounding  phrases  about  humanity,  too,  and  make  friends 
with  your  washwoman.  Friends,  notice;  to  know  folks 
a  teacher  must  Uve  among  them — Uve  among  them  as  an 
equal,  not  as  a  condescending  and  rarely  precious  instructor 
of  youth.  For  after  all,  it  is  the  Uves  that  are  lived  that 
courtt,  not  those  that  are  written  in  books.     Be  a  mixer! 

Teaching  might  be  such  a  human,  delightful  profession, 
if  only  one  would  let  it.  Instead  of  keeping  our  place  at 
the  wheel,  where  we  belong,  we  lose  our  heads  and  fall  off 
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underneath.     The  teacher  must  keep  above  her  work,   if 
she  is  to  enjoy  it  or  to  do  it  profitably. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  our  system  of  teaching 
is  all  wTong.  From  kindergarten  to  college  it  is  a  farce — 
a  farce-tragedy,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  But  what  is  the 
trouble?  And  what  is  the  remedy?  You  teacher  with  your 
eyes  on  the  furrow,  do  you  know? 

Katharine  Kingslev  Crosby 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

.THE  "WOMAN  PERIL"  AGAIN 

The  Woman  peril  in  education  has  developed  some  queer 
logic.  When  it  is  urged  that  "it  is  no  argument  against 
the  substitution  of  men  for  women  teachers  of  boys,  that 
tho  available  men  are  below  the  'ideal  of  masculinity'  " — 
one  wonders  what  would  be  a  proper  argument? 

I,  tho  a  woman,  believe  that  boys  above  the  age  of  twelve 
should  be  taught  by  men,  but  men  that  boys  can  thoroly 
respect,  and  when  these  are  not  to  be  found  (and  where 
are  they  to  be  found  in  any  number?)  then  women  who 
command  the  boys'  respect  are  preferable. 

I  speak  from  the  \-iew-point  of  a  mother  of  intelligent 
children.  The  estimate  those  children  put  upon  their 
teachers,  and  the  work  those  teachers  accomplish  has 
taught  me  the  value  of  both  men  and  women  teachers; 
and  the  estimate  of  any  scholars  will,  if  accepted  in  the  right 
spirit,  "place  '  any  teacher. 

The  oddest  statement  of  all — the  one  least  likely  to  apply 
in  this  day  and  age  of  woman's  achievement,  and  in  the 
dawning  light  of  a  better  understanding  of  values  is  the 
remark  with  wliich  Mr.  Passano  concludes: 

"The  chief  reason  why  women  have  not  before  now  been 
superseded  by  men  in  such  positions  is  the  cost.  Men 
teachers  being  worth  more  must  l)e  paid  more,  and  it  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  make  a  community  pay  for  the  best 
education  so  long  as  a  makeshift  can  be  found  at  a  lower 
cost." 

Time  was  when  there  were  only  men  engaged  in  teaching. 
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The  value  then  as  now  being  in  the  same  ratio,  why  did 
men  ever  quit  the  field? 

"The  men  teachers  being  worth  more  must  be  paid  more." 
Value,  even  in  men  teachers,  must  be  relative,  so  I  ask  again, 
Why  did  men  ever  quit  the  field  and  lay  the  world  open 
to  this  woman  peril? 

About  35  or  40  years  ago  there  was  begun  that  move- 
ment in  education  that  S.  S.  McClure  speaks  of  in  his 
Memoirs.  It  swept  the  country — Normal  schools  to  train 
teachers  were  established  everywhere.  Men  and  women, 
equally,  took  training,  but  it  was  the  men  who  used  the  teach- 
ing profession  as  a  step  to  another  profession.  How  many 
men  engaged  in  teaching  now  took  it  up  deliberately? 
And  how  many  drifted  into  it?  Teaching  was  not  regarded 
as  a  profession,  and  it  is  scarcely  so  regarded  now. 

Why,  only  last  spring  a  high  school  principal  in  speaking 
before  a  Mothers'  Club  described  a  plan,  bj-  which  he  was 
trying  to  help  his  graduates  choose  vocations.  He  was 
asked  if  he  recommended  any  boys  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession?  To  the  surprize  of  many,  he  hesitated  and 
said  no  he  had  not,  partly  because  of  a  modesty  in  calling 
attention  to  his  own  profession,  and  partly  because  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  recommend  it! 

"Men  being  worth  more  must  be  paid  more." 

Does  that  mean  that  men  are  worth  more  as  teachers? 
or  are  worth  more  in  some  other  profession  and  should  be 
paid  more  to  give  up  whatever  they  are  relinquishing  be- 
cause of  their  value  in  that  profession  without  regard  to 
their  value  as  teachers? 

Rather  a  ridiculous  argument  and  a  queer  way  to  improve 
the  teaching  profession! 

Teachers  are  bom — no  amount  of  education  or  training 
will  give  any  person  the  ability  to  educate  youth  if  they 
have  not  also  the  patience  and  sympathy  to  deal  with  youth. 
If  men  are  not  in  the  teaching  profession  in  large  numbers, 
it  is  because  they  do  not  like  the  work,  and  as  a  rule  are 
unsuited  to  it.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Shakespeare  meant 
when  he  said,  "Reading  and  writing  come  by  nature." 
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Some  of  the  best  educated  and  most  learned  people  I 
have  ever  known  were  poor  instructors.  Educators  nmst 
get  the  scholars'  point  of  view  before  they  can  instruct. 
\\'ould  a  mathematician  start  a  class  in  algebra  with  the 
binomial  theorem?  or  would  foreign  languages  be  taught 
to  those  who  did  not  know  their  a-b-abs?  No,  pupils  start 
to  learn  where  their  knowledge  leaves  off  and  their  ignorance 
begins.  If  women  outnumber  the  men  as  teachers  it  is 
because  they  are  as  an  average  better  teachers,  and  turn 
more  naturally  to  the  occupation. 

The  real  truth  is  that  teaching  as  a  business  is  irksome  to 
men,  so  just  how  a  large  salary  would  render  it  less  so  or 
make  men  better  teachers,  is  the  real  question? 

The    objection    to   the    statement    that    "the    American 

system    has recognized    the   mothers'    influence   as 

paramount  and  employed  women  in  preference  to  men,"  is 
not  really  the  gist  of  the  matter — women  have  been  employed 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  they  wanted  the  position  and 
were  available  (and  perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  men 
did  not  want  them?)  and  second,  because  they  could  do  the 
work. 

It  is  imputing  a  rather  fine  distinction  to  the  men  who 
have  charge  of  school  affairs  to  say  that  they  employ  women 
in  order  to  continue  the  (feminine)  mother's  influence  over 
the  children,  just  as  it  argues  a  great  deal  of  discernment 
to  object  to  "the  feminine  influence"  upon  the  boy  in  the 
schools  from  women  who  have  not  the  mother's  personal 
interest. 

Mr.  Passano's  estimate  of  women  is  easily  arrived  at. 

"A  makeshift  can  be  found  at  a  lower  cost!" 

When  one  contemplates  the  thousands  of  women  who  have 
so  conscientiously  devoted  their  lives  to  the  rearing,  train- 
ing, and  guiding  of  other  people's  children  with  such  splendid 
results,  it  sounds  a  little  ungrateful  to  hear  the  work  called 
"makeshift." 

It  is  due  to  the  perseverance  of  the  women  in  their 
poorly  paid  duty  that  teaching  is  gradually  emerging  into 
a  regular  profession  with  a  proper  stipend  and  respectable 
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standing,  and  now  when  such  is  the  result,  we  have  men 
crowding  back  into  the  profession,  grumbhngly,  com- 
plaining of  the  poor  pay,  and  throwing  up  their  hands  in 
"holy  horror"  at  the  "woman  peril!" 

And  after  all  of  what  does  "the  woman  peril"  consist? 
That  boys  are  being  feminized ;  that  is  that  boys  are  being 
trained  to  decenter  standards  of  living?  that  they  do  not  so 
much  drink  or  smoke  or,  we  hope,  "sow  wild  oats,"  that 
they  do  not  so  much  regard  these  acts  as  manly,  or  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  upbringing?  That  war  is  not  a  regular 
occupation;  that  peace  is  desirable  and  to  be  sought  after. 
"That  abnormal  families  in  which  the  mother's  in- 
fluence is  too  long  continued  and  not  sufficiently  counter- 
acted by  masculine  control  are  notoriously  productive  of 
decadence  and  degeneracy." 

That  is  certainly  a  grave  charge! 

"A  mother's  influence!"  that  has  been  the  theme  of 
poets,  artists,  scholars,  essayists,  the  clergy  for  centuries, 
"productive  of  decadence  and  degeneracy!" 

It  would  appear  that  logically  as  the  masculine  mind 
may  think,  its  logic  is  not  unassailable. 

Anne  Bigoney  Stewart 

Seattle,  Washington 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  1650 
James  Howell  in  his  Familiar  letters  I.  i.  3  (page  22  of  the 
edition  by  Joseph  Jacobs)  after  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  Oxford,  says  that  by  his  employment  abroad  he  will 
have  opportunity  "to  study  Men  as  well  as  Books."  Again 
in  II.  51  he  writes  to  Master  Sergeant  D.  of  his  son:  "I 
have  observed  that  he  is  too  much  given  to  his  study  and 
self-society,  especially  to  converse  with  dead  Men,  I  mean 
Books." 

But  to  the  modern  educator  Tetter  III.  8  is  the  most 
interesting  expression  from  this  singularly  modern  man 
of  the  first  half  of  the  XVII  century.  Here  he  laments  the 
undue  popularity  of  education  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
us)  which  overworks  poor  fathers  for  the  sake  of  their 
sons.  "But  under  Favor  this  Word  Learning  is  taken  in  a 
narrower  Sense  among  us  than  among  other  Nations;  we 
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seem  to  restrain  it  only  to  the  Book;  whereas,  indeed,  any 
Artisan  whatsoever  (if  he  know  the  Secret  and  Mystery  of 
his  Trade)  may  be  called  a  learned  Man:  a  good  Mason,  a 
good  Shoemaker,  that  can  manage  St.  Crispin's  Lance 
handsomely,  a  skilful  Yeomau,  a  good  Shifniright,  etc., 
may  be  all  called  learned  Men;  and  indeed  the  usefullest 
sort  of  learned  Men;  for  without  the  two  first  we  might  go 
barefoot,  and  lie  abroad  as  Beasts,  ha\-ing  no  other  Canopy 
than  the  wild  Air ;  and  without  the  two  last  we  might  starve 
for  Bread,  have  no  Commerce  with  other  Nations,  or  ever  be 
able  to  tread  upon  a  Continent.  These,  with  such-like  dextrous 
Artisans,  mav  be  termed  learned  Men,  and  the  more  be- 
hoveful  for  the  subsistence  of  a  Country,  than  those  Poly- 
mathists  that  stand  poring  all  Day  in  a  Corner  upon  a 
Moth-eaten  Author,  and  converse  only  with  dead  Men." 
Later  he  regrets  the  excessive  number  of  those  whose 
profession  consists  in  books — Physicians,  Lawyers,  and 
Divines. 

At  the  same  time  one  must  not  overlook  Howell's  atti- 
tude to  free  schools;  he  says  (page  526,  in  the  same  letter): 
"I  believe  so  many  Free-Schools  do  rather  hurt  than  good." 
Indeed  what  his  opinion  of  trade-schools  might  have  been 
is  made  doubtful  by  the  satisfaction  he  expresses  in  the 
continuity  of  trade  secrets  from  father  to  son.  Secondly, 
this  was  largely  a  matter  of  social  station — the  desire  that 
the  artisan  should  not  enter  the  professions  of  gentlemen; 
yet  Howell  in  his  early  life  was  himself  emjiloyed  as  Steward 
of  the  Glass-house  of  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  and,  by  the  way, 
found  himself  not  duly  fitted  for  such  a  position  (page  20). 
Then  Howell's  own  satisfaction  in  literary  pursuits  and 
general  education,  and  the  value  he  set  on  his  Oxford 
training  are  constantly  ajjparent.  Especially  during  his 
imi^risonment  in  the  Fleet  did  he  enjoy  the  consolation  of 
the  arts,  and  indeed  it  was  then  that  he  became  a  man  of 
letters.  And  last,  in  gleaning  from  conversation  with  dead 
men  quotations  pertinent  to  the  times,  he  might  have 
acknowledged    some    shght    utility    in    that    "superfluous 

Member  of  State a  mere  Scholar." 

R.  O.  Stickton 

Stan-ford  University 
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SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  SEX  EDUCATION  1 
Twenty  years  and  more  ago,  when  I  received  my  college 
diploma,  I  firmly  believed  that  with  it  came  almost  a  divine 
commission  to  go  out  into  secondary'  schools  teaching  the 
messages  of  biology.  No  small  part  of  that  message  was 
to  be  the  revelation  to  boys  of  high  school  age  something 
of  the  meaning  of  the  universal  process  of  reproduction, 
together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sex 
hygiene.  Young,  inexperienced,  but  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  I  entered  most  heartily  into  the  work.  A  small 
book  entitled  Almost  fourteen  fell  into  my  hands,  and  at 
the  time  seemed  to  me  an  admirable  presentation  of  the 
subject.  I  purchased  a  number  of  copies,  and  with  the 
approval  of  several  parents  gave  out  these  books,  talked 
with  some  of  the  boys  on  the  problems  of  the  adolescent 
period,  and  congratulated  myself  that  I  had  done  a  good 
piece  of  work.  Perhaps  I  did — or  rather,  perhaps  these 
boys,  knowing  my  real  interest  in  them  took  the  will  for  the 
deed.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  as  the  years  have  past 
I  have  come  to  see  that  the  problem  of  sex  education  in- 
volves much  more  than  mere  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  biology ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  problem  of  the  most 
far-reaching  significance,  requiring  for  its  solution  the 
cooperation  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  all 
other  available  agencies  that  make  for  righteousness. 

Last  autumn,  while  conducting  a  conference  of  Massa- 
chusetts superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  biology, 
I  outlined  a  series  of  propositions  relative  to  sex  instruction. 
They  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene,  and  were 
modified  in  accordance  with  his  constructive  suggestions. 
The  propositions  were  read  last  December  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Academic  Princi- 
pals, and  again  in  February  at  the  Richmond  conference 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association.     The  propositions  seemed  to  meet 

'  Address  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  lo,  1914. 
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with  general  approval,  and  in  spirit,  at  least,  they  are  in 
entire  accord  with  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  past  at 
the  Richmond  and  at  the  St.  Paul  meetings.  These  are 
the  propositions; 

1.  The  normal  child  seeks  to  know  the  source  of  his 
being,  and  naturally  questions  his  father  or  mother. 

2.  The  average  parent  either  silences  all  questions 
relating  to  these  topics  or  is  evasive  in  his  answers.  Seldom 
does  the  child  get  any  satisfaction  from  this  source. 

3.  The  child,  therefore,  turns  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  two  unfortunate  results  follow:  first,  much 
of  the  information  he  gets  is  untrue ;  and  secondly,  the  par- 
ent loses  a  great  opportunity  to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  some  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  his  child. 

4.  There  are  two  reasons,  at  least,  for  this  "conspiracy 
of  silence"  on  the  part  of  the  parent:  first,  his  ignorance 
of  the  significance  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  reproductive 
process;  and  secondly,  his  incapacity  to  expound  this  sub- 
ject, largely  because  he  has  no  scientific  vocabulary  in  which 
to  express  himself. 

5.  Both  these  needs  of  the  parent  of  tomorrow  should 
be  supplied  in  biological  courses  that  treat  of  the  function 
of  reproduction  as  a  universal  and  beneficent  process  of 
all  living  things.  And  we  might  add  that  biology  is  the 
only  subject  in  which  these  facts  can  be  presented  in  a 
normal  way. 

6.  Not  only  does  the  child  need  to  know  in  clean  and 
wholesome  terms  the  essential  facts  of  reproduction,  but 
even  more  thru  the  stormy  days  of  youth  does  he  need 
parental  counsel.  At  this  time  the  mother  should  give 
wise  counsel  to  the  daughter.  The  father,  too,  should  ex- 
plain to  the  boy  the  meaning  of  physiological  phenomena 
W'hich  frequently  frighten  the  youth  and  drive  him  to 
the   quack  doctor. 

7.  The  fearful  prevalence  of  venereal  disease  is  becoming 
an  increasing  peril  to  our  civilization,  especially  in  cities. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  l)lindness  of   the  new-born  are  due 
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to  this  cause.     Yet  the  average  parent  gives  absolutely  no 
warning  to  either  son  or  daughter  of  this  peril. 

8.  It  is,  therefore,  e\'ident  that  in  every  community 
the  teacher,  the  physician,  and  the  clergy  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  arouse  the  parents  of  today  to  some  sense 
of  their  responsibiUty  in  these  matters.  This  may  be  done 
by  talks  with  individual  parents,  by  small  conferences  of 
interested  fathers  or  mothers,  and  by  a  distribution  among 
parents  of  carefully  selected  books  or  pamphlets  in  which 
the  facts  are  presented  in  a  thoroly  wholesome  fashion. 

9.  It  is  entirely  practicable  and  wise,  in  my  judgment,  to 
present  in  biological  courses  the  explanation  of  the  re- 
productive processes  of  plants  and  of  animals,  even  as  high 
as  the  birds,  and  boys  and  girls  in  many  cases  are  able  to 
apply  the  facts  and  principles  thus  acquired  to  the  re- 
production of  human  beings. 

10.  Sex  hygiene,  however,  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
It  involves  discussion  of  the  personal  problems  of  girls 
and  boys,  problems  which  most  of  them  have  not  discust 
even  with  parents  or  the  family  physician.  And  it  is  this 
aspect  of  sex-education  which  we,  as  teachers,  hesitate  to 
enter  upon  in  the  classroom,  at  least  until  a  somewhat 
clearer  trail  has  been  blazed  for  us.  Yet  it  is  this  very 
practical  kind  of  instruction  that  is  sorely  needed  by  our 
boys  and  girls. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask  why  it  should 
be  expected  that  the  average  teacher,  especially  one  who  is 
young  and  unmarried,  should  be  any  better  fitted  to  give 
this  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  than  are  the  parents. 
And  even  tho  the  teacher  may  have  received  adequate 
instruction  in  sex-hygiene,  the  problem  of  presenting  the 
needed  information  is  most  difficult. 

In  New  York  City  over  40  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
pupils  are  taught  in  classes  where  boys  and  girls  recite 
together,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  country 
mixt  classes  are  practically  universal.  But,  urge  the 
advocates  of  sex-hygiene,  we  should  separate  the  two  sexes 
and  then  give  the  necessary  instruction.     If  much  definite 
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teaching  of  the  subject  is  to  be  given  in  the  pubhc  schools, 
this  separation  must  of  course  be  made,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  when  one  part  of  a  division  is  isolated  for 
special  instruction,  unfortunate  self-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  pupils  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  result. 

1 1 .  That  this  subject  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
influence  the  life  of  our  boys  and  girls  the  instruction  must 
be  given  by  men  and  women  who  have  high  ideals.  It 
was  Emerson,  was  it  not,  who  said  "What  you  are  speaks 
so  loud  that  I  can  not  hear  what  you  say."  It  is  useless 
and  worse,  then,  for  a  frivolous  mother  or  immoral  father, 
or  a  characterless  teacher  to  attempt  to  enter  this  field  of 
sacred  duty.  To  be  successful  here  mere  knowledge  is 
not  enough.  The  problem  can  be  solved  only  when  parents, 
pastors  and  pedagogues  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  this 
great  movement. 

I  shall  take  for  granted  that  the  majority  of  my  hearers 
agree  to  the  eleven  propositions  that  I  have  outlined,  and 
shall  not,  therefore,  take  time  to  defend  them.  Instead, 
may  I  first  give  some  account  of  the  method  of  sex  instruction 
we  have  followed  with  the  children  in  our  own  home? 
Later,  I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  work  in  the  biology 
classes  in  the  Morris  High  .School,  New  York  City,  and  some 
of  the  conferences  that  have  been  held  with  groups  of  older 
boys  and  girls  outside  of  school  hours. 

In  our  own  family  we  first  met  the  problem  of  sex  educa- 
tion before  the  children  were  five  years  old.  Fortunately 
when  they  were  reaching  this  questioning  age,  we  were 
spending  the  summer  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm  where  the 
dog  Fido  had  her  litter  of  puppies.  The  eager  interrogations 
of  the  children  were  answered  frankly  and  as  fully  as  seemed 
necessary,  and  their  natural  curiosity  as  to  prenatal  and 
natal  facts  was  satisfied.  After  their  return  to  the  city, 
on  learning  of  the  birth  of  a  little  child  in  a  neiglil)oring 
apartment,  they  said  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way,  "Oh, 
yes,  just  like  Fido,"  and  so  the  essential  facts  of  maternity 
had  evidently  become  sufHciently  clear  to  the  Httle  people. 

Soon,  however,  came  the  insistent  questions  relating  to 
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fatherhood,  and  these  interrogations  were  answered  for  the 
eight-year-olds  by  an  interesting  agricultural  experiment 
that  we  carried  on  all  unwittingly.  We  had  built  our 
home  in  a  suburban  community  where  there  is  ample  space 
for  the  typical  commuter's  garden.  The  small  boy  wished 
to  do  a  bit  of  gardening  on  his  own  account,  and  so  he 
secured  from  the  United  vStates  Bureau  of  Agriculture  some 
choice  pop-corn  which  he  planted,  hoed,  and  tended  in  his 
own  corner  of  the  house  plot.  Not  far  away  his  father 
sowed  the  sweet  corn  needed  by  the  family.  When  the 
autumn  came  and  the  two  crops  were  gathered,  there  was 
an  astonishing  mix-up  of  kernels;  for  on  the  same  cob  we 
found  sweet-pop-corn  and  pop-sweet-com,  and  seemingly 
all  possible  intermediate  stages. 

The  material  needed  for  teaching  the  boy  the  significance 
of  the  paternal  function  was  now  right  at  hand,  and  the  boy 
and  his  father  spent  a  Sunday  morning  in  interpreting  the 
experiments.  Pollen  was  shown  under  the  microscope,  and 
the  processes  of  cross-polUnation  and  of  fertiUzation  of  egg 
cells  were  discust  in  a  simple  fashion.  The  sex  relations 
in  the  poultry  yard  were  referred  to,  and  the  necessity  of 
male  birds  to  insure  fertile  eggs  was  made  clear.  The  at- 
tention of  the  boy  was  then  called  to  the  characteristics  of 
eyes,  hair,  and  complexion  which  he  himself  had  inherited 
from  each  of  his  parents  and  grandparents.  Special  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  organs  set  apart  for  the 
transmission  of  life  must  be  kept  clean  and  sacred  for  the 
function  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  response  of  the 
boy  has  been  only  what  any  father  who  has  kept  his  boy  as  a 
boon  companion  ought  to  expect,  and  no  greater  reward 
could  be  sought  or  received  than  his  oft-repeated  exclama- 
tion, "My  father  and  I  are  pretty  good  friends." 

In  a  similar  way  the  daughter  was  prepared  by  her  mother 
for  her  physiological  experiences.  All  of  this  is  perhaps 
so  simple  and  common  place  an  experience  in  many  of 
your  homes  that  you  may  think  it  not  worth  the  telling. 
But  if  the  experiences  with  our  children  convince  even  one 
of  my  doubting  hearers  that  the  parent  who  would  have 
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and  hold  the  confidence  of  his  child  must  cast  aside  the 
"policy  of  silence,"  then  the  last  few  minutes  will  not  have 
been  spent  in  vain. 

Shall  we  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  aspects  of 
sex  education  that  may  well  be  presented  in  the  school? 
In  this  discussion  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  high  school 
period  of  education,  for  I  have  had  only  a  limited  experience 
in  giving  biological  instruction  either  in  the  elementary 
school  (jr  in  the  college. 

In  the  New  York  City  schools  biology  is  required  thruout 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  just  as  much  time  in 
the  curriculum  (namely,  five  periods  per  week)  is  assigned  to 
this  subject  as  is  given  to  any  other  in  the  first-year  course. 
A  similar  time  allotment  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
rule  thruout  New  York  state.  In  outlining  the  course  in 
elementary  biologj',  our  committees  have  constantly  aimed 
to  bring  into  the  foreground  the  relations  of  biology  to  human 
welfare.  Hence,  we  are  spending  relatively  little  time  in 
teaching  our  yoimg  students  comparative  morphology, 
microscopic  anatomy,  and  theories  of  evolution.  Instead 
we  emphasize  the  functions  of  all  li\4ng  things — food-get- 
ting, digestion,  assimilation,  respiration,  and  reproduction — 
and  we  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  economic 
importance  of  plants  and  animals,  to  the  necessity  of  tree 
preservation,  insect  extermination,  bird  protection,  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  teeth  and  skin,  to  healthful  diet,  efficient 
ventilation,  prevention  of  disease,  and  to  hygienic  habits 
of  study.  That  our  students  on  the  whole  are  thoroly 
interested  in  this  subject  is  e\-idenced  by  the  fact  that  when 
over  three  hundred  of  those  in  the  first  part  of  the  second 
year  were  asked  which  of  their  four  first-year  subjects  they 
enjoyed  most,  the  answer  of  53  per  cent  was  "biology." 
Only  34  per  cent,  however,  stated  that  biolog>-  was  their 
easiest  subject. 

We  have  just  introduced  a  new  biology  elective  of  five 
jxriods  a  week  for  our  third-  and  fourth-year  students  which 
is  devoted  to  comparative  physiology,  personal  hygiene, 
home  and  city  sanitation.     In  our  own  school  last  term 
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there  were  seven  divisions  of  students  (over  160  boys  and 
girls)  who  were  following  this  course  and  here  we  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  to  be  of  service  in  giving  to  those  who 
are  to  be  the  teachers  and  home-makers  of  tomorrow  some 
of  the  wide  appHcations  of  biology  to  human  welfare. 

Such  is  the  field  that  has  opened  up  to  us  biology  teachers, 
and  in  presenting  the  subject  we  beUeve  we  are  helping  our 
boys  and  girls  to  answer  some  of  the  deepest  questions  of 
their  lives — namely,  those  that  concern  the  perpetuation 
of  life.  In  the  plant  study  especially  in  connection  with 
flowers  we  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the  study  of  repro- 
duction, and  introduce  terms  like  sperm  cell,  egg  cell, 
fertilization,  and  embryo,  terms  which  later  are  employed 
in  considering  the  reproductive  processes  of  insects,  fishes, 
frogs,  and  birds. 

In  the  elective  courses  we  can  carry  sex  instruction  much 
further.  Even  in  mixt  classes  our  students  discuss  in 
scientific  terms,  and  apparently  without  any  self-conscious- 
ness the  function  of  reproduction  in  all  groups  of  animals 
including  the  mammals.  In  this  connection  we  emphasize 
the  deep  meaning  of  the  home  as  a  prime  factor  in  evolution, 
the  importance  of  right  choices  in  marriage,  and  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  heredity  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  society.  No  part  of  this  study  makes  a  deeper 
impression  than  does  the  contrast  between  the  heritage 
in  the  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  so-called  Kalhkak  family. 
Many  have  been  the  expressions  of  appreciation  that  have 
come  to  us  from  our  most  thoughtful  boys  and  girls  for  this 
frank  presentation  of  human  problems. 

But  classroom  instruction  specific  even  as  this  does  not 
touch  the  real  heart  of  the  sex  problem  of  the  adolescent 
boy;  and  some  of  us,  remembering  the  experiences  of  our 
own  boyhood,  have  long  felt  that  we  ought  to  go  much 
further  with  some  of  the  boys  whom  we  had  come  to  know 
rather  intimately.  For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  school  printing  squad  and  another  of  our 
biology  teachers,  Mr.  Mann,  has  been  coach  of  one  of  the 
most   successful   high   school   gun   squads   in    the    United 
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States.  Here  we  have  a  group  of  fifty  to  sixty  picked  boys 
who  know  and  trust  us.  Last  year  we  divided  these  boys 
into  groups  of  eight  to  fifteen  each,  and  invited  them  to 
meet  us  in  one  of  the  laboratories  after  school  hours.  There 
we  reviewed  the  whole  process  of  reproduction  from  the 
lowest  organisms  up  thru  the  flowering  plants  to  the 
vertebrates  and  man,  we  warned  them  of  the  dangers 
of  sensual  indulgence  and  of  the  perils  of  venereal  disease. 
But  thruout  all  our  discussion  we  em])hasized  the  splendid 
calls  to  chivalry  in  the  treatment  of  the  opposite  sex,  the 
rewards  that  are  open  to  those  who  live  clean,  manly  lives. 
The  response  of  the  boys  in  these  conferences  has  always 
been  most  satisfactory.  In  not  a  few  cases  they  have  told 
us  of  their  terrors  on  reading  quack  advertisements,  and  of 
their  feeling  of  relief  on  learning  the  truth.  In  all  this 
work  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having  the  hearty  support 
and  sympathy  of  our  principal,  of  the  city  superintendent 
and  of  many  of  his  associates. 

We  men  teachers  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  to  instruct 
the  girls  in  these  more  intimate  matters,  and  none  of  our 
women  teachers  felt  herself  prepared  for  this  work. 
The  girls,  however,  need  this  personal  counsel  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  boys  do,  and  several  of  those  who  were  taking 
the  advanced  biology  asked  that  further  instructions  be 
given.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  authoress  of  Tlie  three  gifts  oj  lijc. 
Attendance  at  her  talks,  given  at  the  close  of  school,  was 
wholly  voluntary,  and  was  confined  to  the  girls  of  the 
senior  class,  of  whom  about  175  attended. 

The  problem  of  sex  education  is  so  tremendous,  especially 
in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  that  any  work  a  few  indi- 
viduals may  do  seems  small  indeed  in  comparison  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  crying  need 
of  wide-spread  sex  instruction,  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  lectures  given  by  outside  physicians  or  othtr 
physiological  experts.  This  method,  as  you  know,  w;is 
tried  in  Chicago  and  abandoned.  Sex  education  is  tuu 
vital   and   personal   to   be   given   in   a   wholesale   fashion. 
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Children  need  especially  in  these  matters  the  individual 
touch  and  counsel  of  those  whom  they  already  know  and 
trust. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  at  least  the  next  generation  of 
teachers  and  parents  will  be  trained  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem far  more  intelhgently  and  courageously  than  have  we. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  accomphshed  we  need  to  curb  the 
reckless  agitator  for  compulsory  sex  educatipn,  to  give  sane 
and  wholesome  courses  dealing  with  this  subject  in  all 
normal  schools,  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  to  lead 
the  children  in  our  public  schools  to  appreciate  something 
of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  process  of  reproduction, 
and  above  all,  to  seek  in  every  way  to  arouse  in  parents  a 
feeling  of  deep  responsibihty  in  these  matters  to  their 
children  and  to  society. 

James  E.  Peabody 
Morris  High  School 
New  York  Citv 

ORAL  EXPRESSION  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR 
WRITTEN  COMPOSITION' 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  that  a  training  in  oral 
expression  is  the  best  preparation  for  success  in  writing. 
But  altho  we  have  all  persuaded  ourselves  that  this  is 
so,  many  of  us  still  find  difficulty  in  conducting  our  oral 
lessons.  Some  of  us  are  content  to  hammer  out  a  theme 
on  the  black-board  on  precisely  the  same  Unes  as  we  should 
hammer  out  the  same  theme  on  paper,  blissfully  uncon- 
scious that  we  are  all  the  time  training  our  pupils  to  express 
their  ideas  just  as  we  ourselves  should  in  writing,  without 
providing  the  necessary  groundwork.  We  draw  up  schemes 
in  logical  order,  give  instruction  in  the  correct  use  of 
paragraphs,  incidentally  correct  faulty  grammar,  recast 
sentences  and  carry  out  all  the  rules  of  the  game. 

As  an  introduction  to  written  composition  this  is,  of 
course,  necessary  and  excellent,  but  it  leaves  out  many 
important  aspects  of  training  in  the  art  of  expression  and 
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it  is  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  that  the  result  can  be 
called  oral  composition  at  all.  Others,  again,  think  that 
to  let  a  child  tell  a  story  in  his  own  way,  and  to  throw  in 
or  to  throw  out  a  few  criticisms  or  suggestions,  will  result 
somehow  or  other  in  the  required  sequence  and  lucidity. 
And,  undoubtedly,  given  an  exceptional  tact  and  per- 
sonality in  the  teacher,  this  method  has  been  known  to 
lead  to  very  happy  results.  But  with  most  of  us  the  re- 
sults would  not  be  happy  at  all  and  would  not  lead  to  any 
conspicuous  success  in  written  composition. 

It  would  seem  then  that  we  require  something  more 
plastic  than  the  first  method  and  something  less  haphazard 
than  the  second — altho  both  may  very  well  have  their 
place  either  as  occasional  exercises  or,  preferably,  at  a 
definite  stage  in  the  training.  That  stage  comes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  late  in  the  process,  for  altho  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  a  child  must  only  be  asked  to  express 
what  is,  within  his  own  experience,  worth  expressing,  yet 
in  order  to  give  him  guidance  to  worthy  expression,  a  great 
deal  of  preliminary  work  is  needed. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  reading  aloud  is  a 
prime  test  of  good  literature;  and  it  may  be  further  argued 
that  for  that  very  reason  so  critical  a  test  has  no  appHcation 
to  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  expression.  But  an 
ordinarily-gifted  child  will  readily  see  that  the  pleasure 
he  has  obtained  from  listening  to  the  passage  read  to  him 
depends  upon  a  few  essentials,  and  the  reading  will  serve 
to  direct  his  attention  and  his  enthusiasm  to  mastering, 
or  at  any  rate  studying,  these  important  aids  to  exjircssion. 

Of  course,  several  of  these  essentials  will  be  best  treated 
when  the  pupil  comes  to  express  himself  in  writing;  but  at 
any  rate  two  of  them,  sequence  and  selection,  can  be  in- 
culcated with  advantage  in  the  first  oral  lessons.  It  is 
not  enough,  however,  merely  to  recast  the  pupil's  own 
work;  we  must  pro\-ide  him  with  exercises  in  the  special 
feature  we  wish  to  emphasize.  We  may,  for  instance, 
take  a  well-constructed  narrative  and  rearrange  its  sentences 
out  of  their  proper  sequence;  and  not  only  one  such  narra- 
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tive  but  several.  The  work  of  recasting  is  novel  and 
interesting  to  the  young  mind,  and  the  comparison  with  the 
original  is  an  additional  stimulus.  A  similar  device  may 
be  used  for  correct  paragraphing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  art  of  selection  may  best  be  taught  by  analysis  of  the 
pupil's  own  work — not  in  its  complete  form,  but  in  the 
rough  jumble  of  ideas  which  his  first  impulse  sends  out. 

To  judge  from  recent  examination  reports,  there  is  one 
weakness  in  our  pupils'  written  composition,  which  all  our 
efforts  so  far  seem  unable  to  remedy;  it  is  the  use  of  slang 
and  colloquialisms.  The  reiterated  warnings  of  the  teacher 
and  the  capitals  of  the  textbooks  do  not  seem  to  have 
effected  much,  and  philosophic  disquisitions  on  origins 
have  no  doubt  effected  still  less.  The  only  thing  likely  to 
do  good — for  the  mass  of  young  children  in  secondary 
schools  do  not  read  an  overwhelming  amount  of  good 
literature  or  move  in  particularly  cultured  spheres — is  a 
systematic  and  varied  study  of  words.  Exercises  in  seeking 
for  the  apt  and  appropriate  word  will  inevitably  help  in 
discarding  the  vulgar  and  trivial.  Poetry  may  be  prest 
into  use  at  first  and  a  start  made  by  supplying  missing 
rhymes.  Then  missing  words  may  be  replaced  in  prose 
sentences,  and  not  merely  replaced,  but  alternatives  may  be 
suggested  and  reasons  asked  for  preferences.  The  reasons 
given  will  open  up  a  great  field  of  appreciation,  for  the 
dullest  child  will  have  several  conflicting  claims  in  his 
mind;  and  when  once  he  has  formulated  three  of  them — 
meaning,  aptness  and  sound,  he  will  have  invented  for  him- 
self a  new  and  satisfying  standard  of  taste. 

A  step  further  brings  us  to  the  study  of  sentences;  and 
the  proper  study  of  sentences  is  the  real  counter-stroke 
to  the  use  of  colloquialisms.  To  suggest  a  satisfactory 
end  or  beginning  to  a  well-written  sentence  requires  thought 
and  judgment,  and  the  most  illiterate  will  instinctively 
hesitate  to  use  colloquialisms.  Even  more  important  will 
be  the  making  of  single  sentences  to  express  definite  facts  or 
emotions.  Words  and  phrases  which  might  be  hazarded 
in  a  continuous  composition  will  be  more  carefully  weighed 
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in  a  single  sentence;  and  if  they  are  not,  correction  is  far 
more  easy  owing  to  the  defmed  and  limited  nature  of  the 
exercise,  which  is,  besides,  being  tackled  at  the  same  time 
by  the  whole  class. 

But,  of  course,  all  such  exercises  are  merely  preHminaries. 
When  some  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  them  the 
composition  of  a  continuous  narrative  must  be  treated  as  a 
whole.  \Mien  that  stage  is  reached,  it  is  best  to  give  the 
class  an  opportunity  of  getting  together  their  ideas  by 
announcing  the  subject  beforehand.  It  may  be  objected 
that  if  we  do  this  we  run  the  risk  of  missing  spontaneity; 
but  at  this  stage  it  is  a  risk  well  worth  running  if  we  secure 
some  background  upon  which  to  work.  In  the  training 
of  immature  minds  spontaneity  of  expression  may  be 
found,  in  practise,  to  be  something  nearly  akin  to  in- 
consequence. What  is  of  more  importance  is  to  show  our 
pupils  how  to  express  themselves  clearly,  consecutively  and 
vividly.  Here,  it  must  be  remembered,  we  are  particularly 
concerned  with  oral  expression  as  a  preparation  for  written 
composition  and  we  therefore  assume  that  oral, practise  is 
continually  being  given  in  lessons  other  than  those  assigned 
especially  to  Enghsh. 

How  then  are  we  to  give  the  training  in  vi\Hidness,  which 
after  all  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  good  writ- 
ing.' Surely,  at  the  beginning,  by  drawing  upon  the  actual 
sense  images  of  our  pupils.  Things  seen  and  heard  can, 
as  it  were,  be  actually  visuaUsed  and  so  create  a  standard 
of  comparison.  As  first  stated,  even  by  a  participant  or 
first-hand  witness,  the  expression  of  them  is  almost  certain 
to  lack  something  of  the  actuality  of  the  reality.  Then 
they  must  be  stated  again,  with  the  definite  aim  of  making 
the  hearer  or  the  reader  realise  the  scene  as  \i\-idly  as  may 
be,  and  to  bring  it  before  him  as  jnctorially  as  possible. 
This  definite  purpose  will  work  wonders  too  in  securing 
clearness  and  sequence. 

Another  useful  method  in  securing  vi\-id  expression 
is  to  dramatise  notable  scenes  from  the  English  texts  being 
read  in  class.     It  is  a  practise  more  common  in  America 
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than  here  and  has  much  to  commend  it — notably  the  ease 
with  which  it  disposes  of  stilted  and  artificial  language, 
and  overcomes  the  sh>Tiess  of  the  timid  child.  Of  course, 
in  America  too — where,  according  to  a  small  boy,  "elocu- 
tion" is  a  thing  they  kill  folks  with — oral  expression  is 
fostered  for  many  other  purposes  than  as  a  basis  for  written 
composition,  and  the  teachers  there  have  evolved  a  truly 
wonderful  technique.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they 
regard  it  as  a  point  of  view  rather  than  as  a  particular 
subject. 

The  seriousness  with  which  they  pursue  this  side  of 
language  training  has  led  them  to  concentrate  on  sustained 
effort  in  speech,  with  remarkable  results.  But  as  we  are 
discussing  the  matter  from  a  much  more  limited  point  of 
view,  we  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  readers 
who  wish  to  emulate  their  achievements  in  this  direction 
should  consult  a  few  of  the  innumerable  American  text- 
books on  the  subject.  They  will  find  much  thoughtful 
work  and  a  certain  lack  of  humor.  The  English  books 
confine  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  highly-edifying 
generalities  and  rarely  descend  to  details.  An  exception 
is  Mr.  Nesfield's  Oral  exercises  in  English  composition. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  necessary  training  in 
sincerity,  concreteness  and  simphcity;  but  they  seldom 
come  by  the  fight  of  nature  and  can  be  encouraged  and 
fostered  better  orally  than  in  any  other  way.  Here  again 
the  starting  point  should  be  good  models  and  comparative 
criticism,  followed  by  easy  exercises  on  the  special  points. 
It  is  surprizing  how  insincere  young  children  can  be;  they 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  expected  of  them.  To  correct 
insincerity  in  a  written  theme  is  extraordinarily  difficult, 
but  so  long  as  it  lasts  good  writing  is  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  criticism  of  a  room  full  of  classmates  is 
singularly  effective;  and  if  the  exercises  suggested  are 
written — for  there  comes  a  transition  stage  when  oral 
expression  and  written  composition  overlap — it  is  far 
easier  to  correct  one  specific  point  in  isolation  than  to 
dh-ect  attention  to  it  when  it  is  intermingled  with  a  dozen 
different  matters  that  call  for  comment. 
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Practise  in  concreteness  can  be  given  by  the  obvious 
method  of  substitution,  and  any  ordinarj-  book  will  supply 
abundant  examples,  while  simplicity  will  best  be  attained 
by  keeping  for  a  long  time  to  topics  of  immediate  interest 
to  the  speaker. 

How  far  then  oral  expression  may  be  utilised  as  a  basis 
for  written  composition — and  that  is  the  only  point  of  \-iew 
considered  in  this  article— seems  to  depend  upon  a  rec- 
ognition of  certain  definite  points  as  essential  to  good 
writing  and  upon  a  determination  to  tackle  these  points 
orallv,  one  at  a  time,  systematically  and  thoroly  by  means 
of  good  Uterary  models  and  an  abundance  of  exercises. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  however  valuable  oral 
expression  may  continue  to  be  for  other  purposes  thruout 
the  school  course,  its  use  for  that  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, will  largely  cease  when  reasonable  faciUty  is 
acquired  in  written  composition. 

NoRM.w  L.  Frazer 
Headmaster,  Grammar  School 
Batley 
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How  I  kept  my  baby  well.      By  Anna  G.  Noyes.      (Baltimore:  Warwick 

and  York,  1913.     84  p.     Si. 25.) 

The  name  of  the  baby  whose  physical  record  is  so  minutely 
described  in  this  book  is  Leonard.  At  the  date  of  his  birth, 
his  father,  a  college  professor,  was  forty-five  years  old  and 
his  mother,  the  author,  was  thirty-five.  She  was  a  college 
bred  woman  and  had  been  a  school  teacher  previous  to  her 
marriage.  The  entire  Diary  extends  over  twenty-five 
months,  and  the  first  nine  months  is  a  daily  record. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  history  of  a  baby's 
life  that  has  ever  been  printed.  Nothing  apparently  es- 
caped the  mother's  notice.  It  is  a  new  field  of  observation 
and  she  has  covered  it  most  satisfactorily.  So  well  and 
faithfully  has  it  been  done,  that  as  one  reads  over  the  pages, 
the  baby  appears  to  be  present  all  the  time.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  history  of  one  child,  yet  it  furnishes  more  valuable 
hints  to  mothers,  grandmothers,  nurses  and  physicians 
than  the  most  voluminous  treatises.  The  author  appears 
endowed  with  all  the  cool  practical  judgment  that  her  whole 
ancestral  fine  of  grandmothers  had  accumulated,  and  their 
experience  has  been  transmitted  to  her  and  she  puts  it  to 
practical  use.  The  first  real  question  which  presented 
itself  to  Mrs.  Noyes  was,  how  she  was  to  know  when  her 
baby  was  well?  What  are  the  signs  of  good  health  in  a 
baby?  She  decided  that  pink  cheeks,  a  clean  red  tongue, 
soft  smooth  skin,  unbroken  by  pimples  or  roughness,  long 
peaceful  naps,  freedom  from  colds,  quickness  of  movement, 
the  eye  sparkling  and  the  cornea  a  blue  white,  a  keen  and 
regular  appetite,  all  food  thoroly  digested  and  properly 
disposed  of,  a  steady  growth,  and  a  contented  and  happy 
disposition  are  the  signs  that  spell  health,  and  that  their 
absence  are  so  many  danger  signals  flying,  indicating  the 
near  approach  of  the  "mischief  maker." 

399 
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Any  derangement  or  serious  disturbance  usually  begins 
with  the  baby's  diet  and  this  she  managed  in  a  masterly 
manner,  nor  she  did  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  the  average 
quantities  of  food  prescribed  by  high  medical  authority. 
Her  wits  were  always  about  her. 

In  the  baby's  regimen  attention  was  given  to  the  dis- 
turbances that  might  come  from  \itiated  air,  impure  water, 
and  unhygienic  clothing.  Fresh  air  was  freely  suppHed, 
the  drinking  water  was  boiled,  and  the  clothing  was  com- 
fortable and  loose,  and  in  warm  weather  it  was  almost  nil. 
The  effect  of  the  food  upon  the  stomach  and  in  passing  thru 
the  small  and  large  intestines,  was  carefully  watched  and 
regulated.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  condition 
of  the  intestines  every  day.  To  keep  the  baby  so  well 
that  he  could  not  get  sick  was  the  plan  upon  which  the 
mother  conducted  the  campaign,  so  that  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, she  has  given  "a  complete  record  of  one  baby  who 
was  kept  well  for  two  years  by  not  being  allowed  to  get 
sick." 

One  question  that  gave  anxiety  at  first  was  how  often 
should  a  very  young  child  be  fed  each  twenty-fqur  hours? 
The  length  of  time  between  meals,  how  much  time  ought 
it  to  sleep,  what  would  be  considered  its  good  behaxnor, 
or  how  many  minutes  ought  it  to  cry  a  day?  The  length 
and  weight  were  also  matters  of  concern.  The  physical 
feats  were  recorded  from  day  to  day.  At  first  the  baby 
slept  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time,  at  the  eighth 
month  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  at  the  ninth 
month  fifty-four  per  cent.  When  eight  and  a  half  months 
old  he  would  sit  and  study  a  new  toy  most  attentively  and 
then  play  with  it.  Before  he  was  a  year  old  he  could  walk 
alone  and  would  amuse  himself  playing  with  objects  of 
various  kinds.  He  began  to  take  notice  early  and  his  mind 
developed  as  rapidly  as  his  body. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  pictures  showing  how  the 
little  fellow  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  activity  each  month 
and  the  kinds  he  enjoyed.     There  is  a  summarj^  given  of 
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each  of  the  twenty-five  months,  the  last  carrying  the  child 
thru  the  dangerous  teething  period. 

Sometimes  when  a  small  child  is  lost  we  are  astonished 
at  the  distance  it  had  walked  before  it  is  found.  During 
the  twenty-fifth  month  this  Httle  fellow  walked  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  an  hour  and  he  wanted  to  walk  longer. 

This  book  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  It  ought  to 
have  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers  in  this  country  and  young 
mothers  especially  should  read  it  for  the  valuable  hints  it 
contains  on  taking  care  of  the  baby.  At  this  time  when 
there  is  so  much  in  the  air  on  the  conservation  of  human 
hfe  it  is  a  particularly  welcome  contribution,  and  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  the  most  valuable  one  yet 
given  to  the  pubhc ;  in  short,  it  is  a  Baby's  Diary  by  a  plain, 
sensible,  intelhgent,  matter-of-fact  mother  who  knew  what 
to  look  for,  and  how  to  put  it  down  in  plain  English. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Memory  as  a  general  function.  Professor  Ewald  Hering;  The  principle 
of  relativity.  Paul  Carus;  The  mechanistic  principle  and  the  non- 
mechanical.  PAtT,  Carus.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.     $1.00  each.) 

The  learned  world,  particularly  the  philosophical  part 
of  it,  is  greatly  obhgated  to  Dr.  Carus,  for  issuing  in  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  form  the  classic  texts  of  philoso- 
phy and  kindred  discipUnes,  and  putting  within  reach 
gathered  articles  not  otherwise  easily  accessible.  The  latter 
is  true  in  each  of  the  three  books  nanied  above. 

In  the  book  by  Hering  on  Memory  is  included  also  a  lec- 
ture on  the  Specific  Energies  of  Nervous  Systems  and 
another  on  The  Theory  of  Nerve  Activity.  The  first  two 
lectmes  were  in  an  earher  edition  (1897).  The  last  is  an 
addition.     The  lecture  on  Memory  has  become  a  classic. 

As  new  matter  (only,  however,  so  far  as  translation  is 
concerned)  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  lec- 
ture on  Nerve  Activity.  This  is  a  criticism,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  theory,  widely  accepted  by  physiologists,  that 
"the  process  which  is  propagated  along  a  nerve-fiber  in 
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the  shape  of  a  so-called  excitation is  always  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind,  not  only  in  one  and  the  same  ner\^e- 
fiber,  but  in  all  nerve-fibers."  This  criticism  is  a  most 
admirable  example  of  rigorous  analysis  of  the  logical  im- 
plications of  the  theory  and  of  the  failure  of  those  ine\i- 
table  implications  to  comply  with  the  facts.  In  the  second 
place,  Hering  gives  an  exposition  of  his  own  theory  of  specific 
qualitative  energies  as  opposed  to  the  homogeneity  theory. 

In  the  book  The  mechanistic  principle  and  the  non-mechan- 
ical, are  collected,  beside  Dr.  Cams'  own  discussion,  which 
gives  title  to  the  volume,  a  part  of  Mark  Twain's  rare 
book  What  is  man,  published  in  an  edition  of  fifty  copies 
only,  in  1906;  La  Mettrie's  View  of  man  as  a  machine;  ex- 
tracts from  an  article  by  Professor  W.  B.  Smith,  entitled 
Push  and  pull;  and  extracts  from  Dr.  J.  T.  Bixby's  book. 
The  open  secret.  You  have  then  gathered  here  difTering 
views  on  the  mechanistic  principle,  from  the  boldest  ac- 
ceptance of  the  theory  by  La  Mettrie  to  the  broader  theistic 
view  of  Bixby.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  a  con- 
\enient  book  to  have  on  one's  shelves,  wherein  philosopher, 
scientist,  theologian  and  layman  expound  their  \aews. 
To  be  sure  it  is  not  adequate,  all  the  more  so  as  all  philoso- 
phers of  standing  can  scarcely  find  their  wa}-  to  such  an 
elimination  of  difficulties  as  lands  than  in  a  Monism  of 
the  kind  Dr.  Cams  represents. 

In  the  third  book  The  principle  of  relativity,  which  is  dis- 
cust  at  length  by  Dr.  Carus,  is  also  included  a  reprint  of  a 
letter  of  Rev.  James  Bradley  to  the  Philosophical  transac- 
tions (1727)  in  reference  to  his  discover\'  of  the  motion  of 
the  fixt  stars,  a  discovery  which  involved  the  principle  of 
relativity  as  held  by  modern  physicists. 

The  contentions  of  Dr.  Carus  are  that  "the  relativity  of 
time  and  space,  as  well  as  of  all  real  things  is  a  universal 
and  inalienable  condition  of  all  existence,  "  and  that  "the 
principle  of  relativity  is  an  a  priori  postulate  *  *  *  * 
not  established  by  experience  but  it  is  ultimately  based  upon 
reflection  and  pure  ratiocination  "  (p.  20).  It  is  an  endeavor 
to  establish  the  objectivity  of  tmth  as  against  what  he 
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claims  to  be  the  subjectivism  of  the  "relativity  physicists," 
fragmatists  and  such  Uke. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

Columbia  University 


Outline  of  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  By  Johx  Angus  Mac- 
Vannel,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.      191 2.     204  p.     Price,  90  cents. 

A  working  handbook  of  two  hundred  seven  pages,  full 
of  clear,  definite  statements,  with  their  interrelations  more 
succinctly  phrased  than  is  usual  in  a  work  of  its  compass. 
"The  rough  notes  and  suggestions  *********  attempt 
to  indicate  a  point  of  view  for  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  education  conceived  in  a  philosophical 
spirit,  and  yet  in  accord  with  scientific  method." 

"Its  purpose  is  to  guide  and  here  and  there  off'er  notes  of 
criticism  or  interpretation."  The  effort  to  be  immediately 
practical  is  postponed  until  after  what  education  has  meant 
in  the  past  and  its  significance  in  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  present  has  been  developed.  The  titles  of 
the  eleven  chapters  in  this  little  volume — The  Philosophy 
of  Education — The  Persistent  Problems  of  Education — 
The  Place  of  Education  in  Human  Experience — The  Pre- 
suppositions of  Education — The  Philosophy  of  the  History 
of  Education — The  Individual  and  vSociety — Institutional 
Factors  in  the  Educational  Process — The  Course  of  Indi- 
\adual  Development — Democracy  and  Education — The 
School  as  a  Social  Institution — The  Intellectual  Organiza- 
tion of  the  School — indicate  the  problem  which  Dr.  Mac- 
Vannel  has  presented  for  solution.  They  serve  also  to 
point  out  and  emphasize  the  treatment  of  the  subject — 
"beset  with  diflficulties  and  at  the  same  time  hopeful  in  its 
possibiUties." 

The  treatment  in  the  second  chapter — The  Persistent 
Problems  of  Education — will  charm  the  reader;  the  true 
relatibn  of  theory  and  practise  are  here  set  forth  in  an 
admirable  manner. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  gives  an  excellent  ex- 
emplification of  the  scientific  method  applied  to  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  attitude  of  a  sound  philosophy  to  this  phase 
of  education — a  statement  of  the  universal  factors,  the 
child,  the  inherited  or  achieved  culture  of  the  race — the 
medium  of  interaction — the  institutional  life  of  the  race. 
Discussing  broadly  Evolution,  the  largest  generalization 
yet  made  in  scientific  views  of  the  world,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  into  its  further  recDUStruction  as  the 
organic  princij)le  of  thinking.  He  follows  this  with  an  ex- 
amination of  Pragmatism  and  the  Theory  of  Education, 
leading  up  to  some  of  the  "more  important  implications  of 
the  general  interpretation  of  experience." 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  deals  with  the  jihil- 
osophy  of  educational  presuppositions,  hastily  sketching 
the  Cartesian,  Leibnitz  and  Kantian  conceptions  of  mind, 
the  nature  of  personality,  the  place  of  environment,  leading 
up  to  his  conception  that  civilization  is  possible  because 
man  and  nature,  activity  and  material  are  not  isolated 
entities,  but  rather  phases  of  one  spiritual  movement  or 
process. 

The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  the  concept  of  civiliza- 
tion, its  contents  and  implications.  In  these  chapters 
Dr.  MacVannel  has  discust,  with  sanity  and  acuteness,  the 
significance  of  the  world  of  spirit  as  exprest  in  the  social 
world.  His  analysis  of  the  parallelism  between  philosophical 
theory  and  educational  theory,  his  rejection  of  the  bio- 
lo.gical  analogy,  his  suggestion  as  to  the  significance  (jf  the 
renaissance  for  modem  education  have  great  value  to  the 
reader.  The  chapter  on  moral  institutions  based  on  a 
sane  philosophy  and  worked  out  in  a  scientific  method  have 
g^eat  value  to  students  in  this  age  of  reliance  on  quack 
nostrums  for  the  cure  of  social  ills. 

I  find  myself  greatl\'  in  synipath\-  with  Dr.  MacVanntl's 
treatment  of  the  intellectual  organization  of  the  school  in 
chapter  X.  Here  the  author  rears  his  superstructure  upon 
the  solid  foundation  constructed  in  previous  chapters. 
His  discussion  of  the  relation  of  subject  matter  to  method — 
his  conception  that  studies  represent  fundamentally,  con- 
structions by  the  mind  of  the  world  within  experience  from 
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particular  points  of  view — that  they  arise  thru  the  interests, 
attitude  and  tensions  in  the  process  of  self-maintenance 
and  self-development — lead  inevitably  to  his  statement 
that  "the  educative  process  is  *********  a  con- 
tinuous reformation  or  reconstruction  of  experience  in  the 
light  of  new  interest  and  deepening  appreciation  of  its 
significance." 

The  underlying  elements  in  the  course  of  study,  the 
problem  of  correlation,  the  nature  of  method,  are  clearly 
presented  in  the  closing  chapter.  Dr.  MacVannel  has 
emphasized  and  disclosed  the  fundamental  relations — phil- 
osophical, psychological  and  scientific — in  which  education 
is  involved.  The  philosopher  might  find  fault  with  the 
brevity  of  some  statements,  the  empiricist  lament  the  lack 
of  practical  content,  but  for  the  purpose  in  view  the  work 
will  be  helpful  and  suggestive  to  teachers  and  thinkers. 
In  my  judgment,  the  bibliography  is  too  extensive;  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  references  to  fewer  books,  and  specific 
chapters  in  said  books,  would  facilitate  comprehension  of 
the  argument. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

The    educational    theory  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.     By  William  Boyd. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.      igii.     xii  -|-  368  p.     $i.7S- 

This  work  is  by  much  the  most  closely  reasoned  dis- 
cussion of  Rousseau's  educational  theory  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  English.  It  gives  a  more  thoro  and  a  far  more 
adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  than  is  found  in  David- 
son's Rousseau,  altho  the  latter  is  more  attractive  to  the 
general  reader.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  a  part  of 
Davidson's  superior  attractiveness  is  due  to  his  free  use  of 
Rousseau's  striking  shortcomings  as  found  in  the  Con- 
fessions,  introduced,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting the  educational  theory  by  discrediting  the  man. 
Mr.  "Boyd,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  scholar's  wish  to  present 
the  exact  truth.  If  he  errs  here,  it  is  in  allowing  the  thoro- 
ness  of  his  treatment  to  make  his  book  somewhat  less  read- 
able. 
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The  author,  whik-  holding  tliat  "the  Emile  with  all  its 
faults  is  the  most  profound  modem  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  education"  differs  from  most  critics  of  Rous- 
seau's educational  theory  in  not  making  the  Emilc  the 
central  theme.  His  approach  is  thru  Rousseau's  whole 
social  philosophy,  and  one  finds — as  nowhere  else  in  Enghsh 
— the  other  writings  of  Rousseau  made  to  do  service  in  the 
exposition  of  his  doctrine.  ISIr.  Boyd  had  already  prepared 
the  way  for  this  by  puljlishing  in  translation  a  small  vol- 
ume of  the  Minor  educational  writings  of  Rousseau.  In 
the  book  under  review  not  only  the  two  Dijon  essays,  but 
also  the  scheme  for  the  government  of  Poland  and  the 
New  Heloise  axe  used  to  excellent  advantage.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Bovd  will  force  not  a  few  of  his  readers  to  re\-ise  cherished 
opinions  as  to  Rousseau's  doctrines. 

Perhaps  the  principal  contribution  of  the  author  is  to 
show  in  detail  how  Rousseau's  earlier  views  of  society  and  of 
man's  nature  stand  in  opposition  to  his  later  views  along 
these  lines.  The  constant  vacillation  of  Rousseau  between 
these  earlier  and  later  views  is  used  in  a  masterly-  way  to 
account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  contradictions  found 
not  only  in  the  Emile,  but  thruout  Rousseau's  writings. 

Certain  matters  of  minor  importance  may  be  noted. 
To  refer  to  the  Emile  by  paragraph  numbers  found  only 
in  a  German  translation  (Sallwiirkc),  while  in  a  way  justi- 
fiable, seems  remarkable  in  the  presentation  of  a  French 
author  to  English  readers.  Not  to  include  Rousseau's 
own  writings  in  the  bibliography  appears  to  be  a  mistake; 
some  readers  would  like  guidance  among  the  many  editions. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Foxley's  (all  but)  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  Efuile  (Everyman's  Library,  191 1)  appeared  just 
too  late  to  find  a  place  in  the  bibliography  (the  reviewer 
is  not  certain  that  reasonable  effort  might  not  have  in- 
cluded it).  With  these  exceptions  the  bibliography  seems 
adequate.  A  fairly  good  index  is  given.  The  typography 
is  very  good. 

All  in  all,  the  work  is  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
our   literature  of  educational  theory.     It  is   to  be  hoped 
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that  other  equally  serious  studies  will  be  evoked  by  this 
one.  In  particular,  Mr.  Boyd's  own  promised  book  on 
the  Emile  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

WiLWAM  Heard  Kilpatrick 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  applications  of  logic.     By  A.   T.  Robinsox.     New  York:    Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.     1912.     x  +  217  p.     $1.20. 

No  subject  within  the  philosophical  curriculum  causes 
as  much  dissatisfaction  to  both  student  and  teacher  as 
elementary  logic.  On  the  one  hand,  if  it  is  directed  at  the 
analysis  of  the  thought  in  written  or  spoken  discourse,  and 
the  proper  construction  of  such  discourse  for  efficiency  in 
communication,  it  becomes  indistinguishable  from  healthy 
drill  in  English  composition;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  methods  of  sciences,  it  be- 
comes submerged  in  the  detail  of  the  special  sciences,  from 
which  it  can  only  rise  in  abstractions,  the  working  value  of 
which  are  wholly  unappreciated  by  the  student,  both  be- 
cause of  immaturity  and  because  he  has  never  been  down 
in  the  sweat  and  dust  of  things  where  such  abstractions  are 
evolved.  Surely  the  conventional  examples  of  our  logic 
texts  are  too  schematic  and  artificial  to  arouse  genuine 
interest  even  in  the  most  unsophisticated  sophomore. 

IVIr.  Robinson,  as  a  professor  of  English,  has  approached 
the  problem  of  a  text  most  happily  from  the  first  horn  of 
our  dilemma.  There  are  three  parts  to  his  book.  The 
first  is  concerned  with  the  Order  of  Statements,  the  second 
with  the  Meaning  of  Statements,  and  the  third  with  the 
Verification  and  Proof  of  Statements.  In  the  first  part 
the  student  is  instructed  in  the  analysis  of  prose,  is  led  to 
observe  the  internal  and  external  connections  of  thoughts, 
and  practised  in  drawing  up  a  logical  outline.  He  is  then 
shown  "certain  limitations  which  prevent  thinking  from 
doing  "full  justice  to  the  world  about  which  we  think,  for 
"ideas.  .  .  .are  most  serviceable  when  they  are  exactly  de- 
fined, sharply  distinguished  from  other  ideas,  and  constant 
to  one  form"  while  "existing  things,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
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precisely  the  opposite  of  all  these  requirements"  (p.  64-5). 
And  lastly,  the  student  is  aided  in  taking  account  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  facts  and  theories,  in  weighing  testimony, 
and  in  criticizing  arguments  from  resemblance,  cause,  and 
definition-  the  author's  nearest  approach  to  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  syllogism.  Everywhere  the  chapters  are 
accompanied  by  abundant  and  vital  exercises. 

It  is  not  a  philosopher-logician,  then,  that  has  solved — as 
such  things  go  amongst  mortals — the  problem  of  logic  as 
a  general  propaedeutic,  for  judged  as  a  practical  manual 
this  little  l)ook  is  a  highly  praiseworthy  solution.  At  least 
from  the  point  of  view  of  training,  its  content  is  infinitely 
above  that  emasculated  concoction,  semi-derived  from 
Aristotle  and  J.  S.  Mill,  that  is  served  up  in  our  ordinary 
class  rooms.  But  best  of  all,  it  should  aid  in  bringing 
about  the  eternal  deliverance  of  philosophical  departments 
from  the  onus  of  elementary  logic  and  leave  them  free  to 
teach  philosophy,  whence,  in  time,  advanced  students  can 
be  led,  unprejudiced,  to  a  genuinely  philosophic  logic  that 
sets  forth  philosophy's  own  methods  and  categories. 

Harold  Chapman  Brown 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 


The  principles  and  methods  of  teaching    geography.      By    Freperick.    L. 
HoLTZ.     New  York:    The  Macniillan  Co.      1913.     359  p.     $i.it). 

No  teacher  of  elementary  geography  can  read  this 
book  without  profiting  thereby.  As  the  title  indicates, 
it  deals  with  the  broad  principles  which  should  guide  in- 
struction in  geography,  and  at  the  same  time  discusses  the 
detailed  methods  by  which  tliose  j^rinciplcs  may  be  applied 
in  practise.  Perhaps  the  title  would  be  more  exact  if  it 
read  TIic  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  clcmcutary  ge- 
ography, for  the  work  deals  mainly  with  geographical  in- 
struction in  the  grades. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  the  best  order  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  the  young  pupil;  the  relative  value  of 
different  methods  of  instruction;  the  proper  waj-  to  use 
textbooks  and  supplementary  reading;  and  the  value  and 
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limitations  of  physical  geography  as  a  subject  for  the  graded 
schools.  To  make  the  discussion  of  the  several  topics  as 
practical  as  possible  liberal  use  is  made  of  illustrative  ex- 
amples of  what  the  author  regards  as  good  geographic  treat- 
ment of  concrete  topics.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  maps  and  map  drawing,  while  the  significance 
of  geographical  names,  the  evolution  of  geographic  knowl- 
edge, and  the  history  of  the  scientific  and  pedagogic  phases 
of  the  subject  are  more  briefly  treated.  A  hst  of  textbooks 
and  other  treatises  on  geography  closes  the  volume. 

The  reviewer  would  qualify  the  author's  strong  com- 
mendation of  the  stereoscope  (p.  66)  because  that  instru- 
ment is  a  potent  cause  of  e3'e-strain  and  a  probable  carrier 
of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  its  use  in  public  schools  should 
be  prohibited.  An  eminent  eye  speciahst  has  informed 
the  reviewer  that  the  danger  from  this  source  is  very  real. 
The  "copy  method"  of  learning  map  drawing,  advocated 
by  the  author,  is  of  Uttle  value  because  the  outlines  of  the 
original  vary  with  the  projection  used,  and  the  pupil  learns 
nothing  of  the  only  constant  element  in  maps — the  relation 
of  outhne  to  latitude  and  longitude.  Map  scales  are  so 
inadequately  treated  (p.  204)  that  the  many  teachers  who 
have  trouble  with  this  subject  will  gain  no  help  from  the 
text.  There  are  some  minor  inaccuracies  in  the  book  such 
as  the  reference  to  the  "rainless"  lowlands  of  the  Great 
Basin  (p.  128);  but  in  general  the  treatment  is  good,  the 
ad\'ice  sane,  and  the  proffered  suggestions  helpful. 

D.  W.  Johnson 

Columbia  University 


Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  reading.     By  Joseph  S.  Taylor.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     238  p.     90  cents. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  several  books  on  How  to 
teach  children  to  read  have  been  pubUshed,  the  most  recent 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  District  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  Schools.  The  author  devotes  thirty-three  pages  to 
the  Psychology  of  Reading,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  discussion  based  on  what  the  later  discoveries  re- 
lating to  language  have  indicated;  then  thirty-five  more 
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pages  to  the  Physiolog\'  of  Reading,  and  slightly  more 
space  to  the  Ends  of  Reading;  fifty  pages  to  the  Methods, 
followed  by  chapters  on  Quantitative  Reading,  Reading 
Tests  and  the  Hygiene  of  Reading,  making  a  handy  volume 
of  238  pages  including  the  Index.  There  are  ten  illustrations 
interspersed  to  illustrate  the  text. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  educators  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  teaching  children  and  grown  people  to  read  in  pure 
tones  of  voice,  distinct,  but  not  too  painfully  distinct, 
enunciation;  to  adapt  the  expression  to  the  conception,  to 
read  so  as  to  be  heard,  to  be  understood  and  to  be  felt,  is 
a  most  difficult  work  and  gives  the  poorest  results  in  all 
institutions  of  learning.  Many  things  are  done  by  impulse 
and  instinct,  but  reading  from  the  printed  page  is  not  one 
of  these.  Reading  is  a  science,  and  it  is  based  on  principles 
as  definite  as  any  other  science  that  approaches  exactness; 
as  exact,  in  fact,  as  is  the  science  of  music  and  for  the  same 
reason,  except  in  the  matter  of  speed  in  which  the  variation 
is  far  greater  in  reading  than  in  music;  both,  however,  are 
properly  classed  as  fine  arts. 

A  practise  came  into  vogue  some  two  decades  ago  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  country — of  reading 
many  books  to  get  the  thought  without  reference  to  its 
expression.  The  effect  of  this  practise  has  practically 
destroyed  the  high  conception  that  should  exist  in  the 
teacher's  minds  of  what  good  reading  actually  is.  To 
understand  what  one  reads  is  a  mental  process,  but  to  read 
aloud  what  one  understands  is  a  physical  method  of  ex- 
pression, depending  upon  one's  mental  power  of  interpre- 
tation. Therefore,  to  teach  pupils  how  to  express  their 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriately  and  impressively, 
is  to  read.  Comj)rehension  being  an  act  of  the  mind  does 
not  imply  correct  exjiression,  and  it  is  the  disco\cry  of  this 
fact,  no  doubt,  which  induced  Dr.  Taylor  to  prepare  this 
treatise.  Reading  includes  the  mastery  of  symbols — or 
knowing  words  singly,  or  in  groups,  and  how  to  express 
them  in  groups  so  as  to  bring  into  prominence  the  meaning 
they  represent  are  intellectual  and  physical  acts. 
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Experience  abundantly  demonstrates  that  children  sel- 
dom, without  careful  training,  speak  or  read  in  pure  tones 
of  voice,  or  give  attention  to  the  position  of  the  body,  or 
to  the  vocal  and  breathing  apparatus.  The  besetting  evil 
in  school  reading  of  recent  years  has  been  that  of  quantity 
under  the  plea  of  supplementary  reading,  going  at  race- 
horse speed,  popularly  known  as  sight  reading.  Two  or 
three  good  books  well  read  and  understood  by  pupils,  con- 
taining good  vocabularies  of  words,  are  worth  more  to  the 
child  than  eight  or  ten  of  the  thin  gruel  readers  usually 
provided  in  the  miscellaneous  hsts.  As  the  pupil's  reading 
power  develops,  he  must  determine  how  much  time  he 
should  give  to  a  word,  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  para- 
graph. He  must  select  the  key  upon  which  he  starts,  the 
movement,  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  tone,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  issuance  of  the  voice  from  the  vocal  organs. 
Under  position  must  be  included  four  things — the  head, 
the  body,  hands  and  feet.  The  body  should  be  erect,  the 
chest  fully  expanded,  the  shoulders  thrown  backward,  not 
rigid  but  easy  and  natural,  the  hands  hanging  gracefully 
and  naturally  by  the  side,  except  when  holding  a  book. 
The  proper  movement  of  the  feet  adds  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  carriage  of  the  body;  the  four  positions  recognized 
should  be  attended  to  till  the  child  can  change  naturally 
and  gracefully  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  pre- 
cision that  he  manages  his  tones  of  voice  in  uttering  sounds. 
To  secure  the  best  results  in  reading,  constant  attention 
must  be  given  not  only  to  the  carriage  and  position  of  the 
body,  but  to  the  manner  of  inhaUng  and  exhaling  the 
breath;  distinct  articulation  can  be  secured  only  by  intelU- 
gent  daily  drill  on  the  voice,  voice  and  breath,  and  breath 
sounds,  in  our  language.  In  the  utterance  of  every  word, 
phrase,  clause,  or  sentence,  six  elements  enter:  the  quality, 
the  form,  force,  stress,  pitch  and  movement,  which  are 
very  properly  called  attributes  of  the  voice.  Pupils  should 
be  so  well  trained  in  these  fundamental  principles  that  in 
studying  a  reading  lesson,  they  can  determine  all  these 
quahties  of  voice  and  tell  which  to  use  in  the  appropriate 
utterance  of  a  passage. 
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Because  Dr.  Taylor  has  studied  the  subject  of  reading 
scientifically,  he  has  perceived  what  things  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  have  classes  in  reading  accomplish  by 
building  up  in  their  minds  correct  standards  of  taste  in 
utterance  and  action.  To  do  so  most  successfully,  the 
subject  is  approached  thru  the  different  senses,  visible, 
auditory  and  vocal,  and  as  is  probable  thru  the  inter-related 
connection  of  intellectual  and  motor  brain  areas.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  map  of  the  brain  surface,  is  a  map  of  the 
child  or  man;  yet  it  is  probable  that  some  convolutions 
of  the  brain  may  perform  such  distinct  functions,  and  that 
in  case  the  cortex  of  a  specific  locality  be  destroyed,  no  other 
part  of  the  brain  can  take  up  its  work,  and  the  possessor  is 
destined  to  remain  blind  on  this  point  ever  after.  It  may 
be  questioned  very  seriously  whether  one  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  is  motor,  and  the  other  the  thought  manufacturer. 
The  specific  case  of  Professor  De  Morgan  would  seem  to 
be  a  valid  exception  to  this  theory.  If  the  great  Spanish 
neurologist's  theory  of  brain  growth  be  correct,  then  there 
must  be  a  recasting  of  this  entire  matter  before  much  definite 
information  will  be  at  our  ser\-ice.  While  the  psychologists 
may  be  measuring  with  their  little  tests,  teUing  in  their 
childish  prattle  what  the  child  can  do,  or  can  not  do,  in 
reading,  and  that  teachers  have  never  had  an  inkling  until 
the  nightmare  period  set  in  a  few  years  ago,  the  fact  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  have  been  artistic  readers  and 
teachers  of  reading  during  the  entire  history  of  our  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  fine  point  in  reading  had  been 
discust,  practised  upon  and  successfully  formulated  long 
ago.  A  parallel  case  may  be  used  as  that  of  teaching  a  child 
to  swim.  The  writer  of  this  article  did  not  improve  his 
power  as  a  good  swinnner,  after  entering  the  dissecting 
room  and  in  studying  human  anatomy,  physiology  and  the 
functions  of  his  body,  or  the  bodies  of  human  beings  or 
other  animals.  As  much  as  a  diagnosis  can  ever  give  is 
about  how  much  work  should  be  done  between  periods  of 
rest. 

The  methods  of  reading  recommended  by  the  author  are 
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safe  and  sound,  based  on  the  observations  and  practises 
of  the  schoolroom.  It  is  safer  not  to  measure  children's 
capacities  by  years,  or  to  say  definitely  that  at  such  a  stage 
they  can  learn  this  or  that  subject  better  than  at  a  later 
or  an  earlier  period.  It  depends  upon  the  child  and  what 
his  powers  are  and  the  state  of  development  reached. 

As  to  getting  the  meaning  out  of  a  piece  of  print,  it  is 
entirely  an  individual  matter  as  well  as  committing  to 
memory.  In  my  own  experience,  I  use  voice,  eye,  and  the 
vocal  organs  of  speech;  each  reinforces  the  other  two. 
Hurried  reading  usually  does  not  soak  in  so  well  as  slow, 
thinking  reading.  Dr.  Lincoln  HuUey  who,  perhaps,  has 
committed  and  can  recite  more  poems  than  any  other 
living  person,  simply  makes  a  picture  of  each  verse  as  he 
reads  it,  and  thus  retains  it  verbatim  in  his  memory.  He 
unites  the  image  and  the  words. 

Dr.  Rush  has  left  a  monumental  treatise  on  the  human 
voice,  and  how  to  develop  it,  showing  beyond  the  least 
vestige  of  doubt  that  he  had  studied  the  subject  from  every 
angle  of  approach  that  had  been  regarded  as  important  in 
his  day.  Later  came  other  masters  in  expression,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Professor  Bronson,  the  Sweet  Brothers, 
Murdock,  Russell,  Kidd,  Hamill  and  others,  all  artists, 
scholars  and  thinkers,  who  understood  the  theory  and 
practise  of  reading  and  could  teach  and  execute  with  all 
grades  of  learners. 

Later,  there  came  along  a  gang  of  arm-strong,  or  rather 
leather  lunged,  bellowing  readers.  Instead  of  being  ar- 
tistically and  scientifically  trained,  they  turned  themselves 
loose,  bellowing  around  like  bulls  of  Bashan,  and  the  robust- 
ness of  the  noise  captivated  the  groundUngs.  We  are  now 
reaping  a  thin  harvest  from  this  sowing.  To  counteract 
this  looseness,  Dr.  Taylor  has  endeavored  to  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  common  teachers  in  a  simple  manner, 
and  to  show  them  how  to  develop  in  themselves  smooth, 
pure  tones  of  voice,  and  how  to  train  their  pupils  to  read 
choice  selections  and  how  to  appreciate  the  same.  For  one, 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Uttle 
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volume  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  to  recommend  it  to 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  generall\-. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  principles  of  human  nutrition.  By  Whitman  H.  Jordan  Director  of 
the  New  York  Agriculture  Experiment  Station.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.      1912.     450  p.     Si. 75. 

The  object  in  view,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  was  "such  a 
presentation  of  the  subject-matter  related  to  human  nutri- 
tion as  would  be  more  or  less  adapted  to  popular  use,  but 
particularly  to  instruction  of  students  with  moderate  scien- 
tific acquirements,  whether  in  colleges,  secondary  schools, 
short  courses,  schools  of  domestic  science,  or  correspondence 
schools."  The  volume  is  essentially  one  for  the  producer 
and  consumer.  It  is  written  in  non-technical  language, 
and  no  chemical  symbols  are  employed. 

Part  I  contains  eight  chapters  (176  pages)  dealing  with 
the  subjects:  The  Plant  as  a  Source  of  Human  Sustenance, 
The  Chemical  Elements  Involved  in  the  Nutrition  of  the 
Human  Body,  The  Compounds  of  Human  Nutrition 
(Chapters  III  and  IV),  The  Digestion  of  Food,  Distribution 
and  Transformations  of  the  Digested  Food,  The  Functions 
of  Food  Compounds,  Laws  of  Nutrition.  Part  II  is  de- 
voted to  practical  dietetics  and  the  chapters  treated  are 
headed:  General  Considerations,  The  vSelection  of  Food 
or  the  Regulation  of  Diet,  The  Relation  of  Diet  to  the 
Varying  Conditions  of  Life,  Food  Economics,  Special 
Dietetic  Methods,  The  Nutrition  of  the  Child,  The  Char- 
acter and  Food  Value  of  Certain  Commercial  Articles, 
The  Preparation  of  Food.  Food  Sanitation,  The  Preserva- 
tion of  Foods.  Pages  351-443  consist  of  tallies  showing 
the  composition  of  American  food  materials. 

A  book  on  nutrition  written  for  non-scientific  readers 
can  not  justly  be  criticised  for  lack  of  strict  scientific  ac- 
curacy. In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  author  seems  to 
have  iiacorporated  material  conveniently  at  hand  instead 
of  seeking  the  best  available.  For  example,  in  Table  II, 
page   16,  is  recorded  the  content  of  the  principal  mineral 
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elements  in  a  number  of  grains  and  vegetables.  The  figures 
are  derived  from  Wolff's  Aschen  Analysen,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1871.  It  is  now  well  known  that  Wolff's 
values  for  sulfur  and  in  many  cases  for  chlorine  are  entirely 
unreliable.  Again  in  Table  XV,  page  60,  corn  is  listed  as 
a  protein  and  the  values  for  its  cleavage  products  are  those 
given  by  Osborne  and  Clapp  for  zein.  Osborne  and  Jones 
express  greater  confidence  in  a  latter  analysis  of  this  pro- 
tein.' 

On  page  25  occurs  the  statement  that  organic  matter  is 
of  two  classes:  (i)  protein  and  non-protein,  and  (2)  carbo- 
hydrates, fats  and  acids.  Misprints  are  occasionally  met 
with  but  in  general  are  not  misleading.  On  page  34,  how- 
ever, a  column  of  bases  is  headed  acids,  and  again  on  pages 
297-300  in  four  instances  the  cost  of  certain  dietaries  for 
children  is  given  in  fractions  of  a  cent  where  it  is  obvious 
that  dollars  are  intended. 

On  page  128  haematin  is  used  where  haemochromogen  is 
meant  and  on  pages  129,  135,  and  149  the  same  term  is 
emploj^ed  where  haemoglobin  is  the  correct  term. 

Reformed  spelling  is  employed  in  certain  instances  but 
not  in  others.  Thus  on  pages  68  and  74  xylose  is  spelled 
zylose,  while  saccharose  is  regularly  spelled  in  the  old 
fashioned  way.  On  page  68  zylin  is  given  as  the  equivalent 
of  wood  gum  and  as  the  mother  substance  of  zylose.  Sim- 
ilarly arabin  is  said  to  yield  arabinose.  Obviously  xylan 
and  araban  are  referred  to.  One  might  well  question  the 
wisdom  of  changing,  without  explanation,  word  endings 
having  so  definite  a  significance  in  carbohydrate  nomen- 
clature. 

The  data  presented  is  on  the  whole  reliable,  and  the  errors 
noted  should  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of  the  book, 
when  used  by  the  class  of  students  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
It  is -written  in  a  conversational  style  and  is  highly  enter- 
taining reading.  The  treatment  of  the  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  human  nutrition  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
scientific,  but  it  is  decidedly  the  best  non-technical  treat- 

'  Osborne  and  Clapp,  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  20  (1908),  p. 
477.     Osborne  and  Jones,  Ibid.,  Vol.  26  (1910),  p.  212. 
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ment  of  the  subject  in  general.  The  discussion  of  special 
dietetic  practises  (vegetarianism,  uncooked  food,  etc.)  is 
especially  good,  and  the  book  should  do  much  <^ood  in  re- 
placing the  popular  works  on  nutrition  written  by  adherents 
to  the  various  dietetic  fads. 

E.   V.    McCOLLUM 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Teachers  of  mathematics  in  elementary  schools  and  even 
those  in  secondary  schools  who  have  not  been  trained  to  give 
thought  to  the  philosophy  of  mathematics  and  to  the 
ordering  of  mathematical  instruction  will  do  well  to  ponder 
a  little  book  entitled  The  teaching  oj  mathematics  by  Ray- 
mond E.  Manchester.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1914. 
75  p.     Si  .00.) 

Principal  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  the  gift  of  stirring  up 
comment  and  controversy  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear 
him.  His  presidential  address  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion last  year  entitled  Continuity  has  just  appeared  in  a 
volume  with  some  e.vplanatory  notes.  We  should  like  to 
have  this  address  debated  and  discust  in  some  of  the  uni- 
versity seminars  in  mathematics  and  physical  science.  It 
would  do  good  to  all  concerned.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1914.     131  p.     Sioo.) 

Elementary  principles  oj  general  biology  is  the  title  of  a 
new  textbook  for  schools  and  colleges  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Abbott  of  Washington  University.  It  appears  to  be  well 
ordered  and  uj)  to  date  in  its  treatment.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1914.     329  p.     $1.00.) 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Rein  of  Jena  quickly 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  American  student  of  philoso- 
phical and  educational  theory.  His  new  volume  entitled 
Grundriss  der  Ethik  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  particularly 
as  it  abounds  in  practical  applications  to  present  day  prob- 
lems of  the  principles  which  it  so  carefully  examines  and  so 
lucidly  states.  (Leipzig:  A.  W.  Zickfeldt,  19 13.  393  p. 
4M.) 
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An  elaborate  study  in  colonial  history  which  represents 
the  best  type  of  university  work  now  going  on  in  America 
is  Thomas  J.  Wartenbaker's  Virginia  under  the  Stuarts. 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1914.     271  p.     $1.50.) 

One  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  English  speaking 
world  on  Greek  art  is  Dr.  Percy  Gardner  of  Oxford.  His 
well  known  Grammar  of  Greek  art  which  appeared  nearly 
a  decade  ago  has  now  been  enlarged  and  expanded  into 
Principles  of  Greek  art  and  is  an  exceptionally  valuable 
book  for  reading  and  reference.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1914.     352  p.     $2.25.) 

Advanced  American  history  is  a  book  which  is  to  be  used 
preferably  by  college  students.  The  author  is  Mr.  S.  E. 
Forman.  Considered  as  a  textbook  the  volume  has  merits 
which  grow  less  as  it  draws  to  a  conclusion.  The  Con- 
stitution is  printed  with  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
amendments.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1914. 
634  p.     $1.50.) 

Another  book  on  American  history,  but  this  time  a  source 
book,  is  entitled  Readings  in  American  history  by  Professor 
James  A.  James  of  Northwestern  University.  The  selec- 
tions are  well  made  and  well  ordered.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1914.     584  p.     $1.50.) 

A  different  type  of  book,  a  source  book  in  literary  history, 
is  provided  in  .4  book  of  prose  narratives  chosen  and  edited 
by  Assistant  Professor  Chauncey  W.  Wells  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  collection  begins  with  some  very 
well  selected  passages  from  the  Bible  and  includes  one  of 
the  very  best  passages  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
rebellion.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1914.  301  p. 
$1.25.) 

A  primer  that  might  just  as  well  have  been  left  unmade  is 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature  by  W.  T. 
Young  of  the  University  of  London.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1914.     238  p.     75c.) 

In  the  series  entitled  Bible  for  home  and  school  Assistant 
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Professor  J.  M.  P.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
pubHshes  with  introduction  and  interesting  commentary 
the  books  of  Amos.  Hosea  and  Micah.  His  treatment  is 
very  well  adapted  to  bring  out  the  hterary  value  of  these 
ancient  writers.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1914.     211  p.     75c.) 

A  new  textbook  for  high  schools  which  will  have  to  fight 
its  way  with  fifty  others  of  the  same  kind  is  entitled  English 
oral  and  written  by  Professor  A.  R.  Brubacher  of  vSchenec- 
tady  and  Dorothy  E.  Snyder  of  the  Schenectady  High 
School.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  19 14. 
392  p.     $1.12.) 

In  the  field  of  modern  languages  books  come  apace,  and 
if  the  class-room  instruction  keeps  pace  with  the  excellent 
apparatus  now  provided,  there  ought  to  grow  up  some 
Americans  who  really  know  some  German,  French  and 
Spanish  and  who  can  both  read  and  speak  them.  A  fine 
book  for  example  is  Selections  from  classical  German  litera- 
ture by  Klara  H.  Collitz.  Everything  about  the  book  is 
well  done  from  the  original  selections  to  the  arrangement 
and  the  typography.  (New  York :  Oxford  University  Press, 
1914.     666  p.     $1.50.) 

Then  there  is  a  new  edition  of  Lessing's  Nathan  der 
Weisc,  a  play  that  never  grows  old,  by  Professor  Samuel 
P.  Capen  of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Here  too  the  editorial  work  is  satisfactorily  done.  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Company,  1914.     336  p.     80c.) 

Another  little  reading  book  which  deserves  mention  is 
Rossegger's  Das  Holzkiiechthaus  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Marie  Goebel.  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1914.     65  p.     35c.) 

Several  times  recently  we  have  had  occasion  to  commend 
the  growing  tendency  to  give  instruction  in  oral  English 
in  school.  We  welcome  a  new  textbook  in  this  field  by 
Clare  Beverley,  Supervisor  of  Schools  in  the  schools  of 
Detroit.     Her  work  is  entitled  Oral  english   and  is  in  two 
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parts.     (Boston:  Atkinson,    Mentzer    &    Company,    1914. 
154  p.;  151  p.     35c.) 

The  accomplished  Librarian  of  Princeton  University  has 
brought  together  some  interesting  and  valuable  information 
that  is  well  told  in  The  beginnings  of  libraries.  (Princeton 
University  Press,  1914.     176  p.     $1.00.) 

The  trial  balance  and  other  stories  about  schools  by  C.  W. 
Bardeen  is  another  of  those  strikingly  human  volumes  which 
come  so  readily  from  the  author's  pen  because  they  re- 
present his  own  personal  view  of  life  and  his  quite  excep- 
tional experience  with  schools  and  school  teachers.  This 
Uttle  volume  of  stories  will  stand  a  lot  of  reading  and 
thinking  about.     (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.   229  p.    $1.00.) 

We  welcome  a  new  and  fresh  treatment  of  the  History 
of  philosophy  which  Professor  Frank  Thilly  of  Cornell 
University  has  given  us  in  the  stout  volume  bearing  that 
title.  The  story  is  well  and  fairly  told  and  is  extended  to 
include  the  interpretations  of  the  universe  that  are  just  now 
being  prest  upon  us  for  the  first  time.  We  wish  that  Pro- 
fessor Thilly  had  laid  a  little  more  stress  upon  the  educational 
value  of  the  embryology  of  human  thought  and  so  have  given 
greater  interest  and  vitality  to  the  presentation  of  Greek 
philosophy.  His  book  is  an  admirable  textbook  for  col- 
leges and  is  well  suppHed  with  bibUographical  references. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1914.  612  p. 
$2.50.) 

A  book  which  easily  holds  our  attention,  either  to  turn  the 
leaves  or  to  read  carefully,  is  The  history  of  the  Class  of  1884, 
Yale  College,  edited  by  the  Class  Secretary,  Leonard  M. 
Daggett.  The  voliune  is  so  complete  and  so  very  well  done 
that  it  has  much  more  than  local  or  even  Yale  interest. 
The  biographies  of  the  members  of  the  class  are  full  of  in- 
terest, and  the  comparison  of  their  photographs  taken  thirty 
years  ago  and  now,  tells  of  itself  a  very  interesting  story. 
We  congratulate  the  Class  and  we  congratulate  the  Secre- 
tary. (New  Haven,  Conn.  Privately  printed  for  the 
•Class.     1914.) 
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Among  the  interesting  characters  connected  with  the 
making  of  modern  Italy,  few  are  more  attractive  than  Vis- 
conti  Vcnosta.  Mr.  Wilham  Prall  has  been  well  advised 
in  translating  Vcnosta's  Maitoirs  of  youth  and  making  them 
available  for  English  readers.  These  Memoirs  cover  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  years  of  modern  Italian  history, 
and  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  happenings  of  those 
years.  They  also  reveal  an  attractive  and  gracious  per- 
sonality. (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914^ 
463  p.     S4.00.) 

A  handy  little  book  for  school  use  is  German  sougs,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Max  Walter  and  Dr.  Karl  A.  Krause  of  the 
Jamaica,  New  York  High  School.  We  are  glad  to  find 
included  Mendelssohn's  wonderful  Forest  hymn  which  is 
frequently  mist  from  these  collections.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     1914.     96  p.     50c.) 

To  the  Oxford  German  Series  there  has  recently  been 
added  A  first  German  grammar  by  Professor  Curme  of  North- 
western University.  (New  York :  Oxford  University  Press. 
1914.     282  p.     90c.) 

The  very  unusual  ability  and  wide  experience,  both  in 
business  affairs  and  in  public  ofhce,  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Wickersham,  lately  Attorney  General  of  the  United  vStates, 
are  well  recognized.  Mr.  Wickersham  has  been  well 
advised  in  gathering  into  a  book  entitled  The  changing  order 
some  of  the  addresses  on  matters  of  government,  of  economic 
development  and  of  education  that  he  has  delivered  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  pages  of  this  book  abound  in  in- 
stances of  clear  exposition  and  straight  thinking.  The  es- 
says are  written  with  striking  directness  and  courage.  We 
greatly  regret  that  the  value  of  the  book  is  diminished  by 
the  failure  to  provide  an  index.  (New  York;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1914.     247  p.     Si. 25.) 

Closely  following  Mr.  Wickersham's  book  there  comes 
to  our  table  an  important  book  by  his  former  chief,  Mr. 
Wilham  H.  Taft.  This  is  entitled  The  United  States  and 
peace  and  contains  the  texts  of  the  four  important  lectures 
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delivered  in  New  York  City  at  the  invitation  of  the  New 
York  Peace  Society  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1914. 
These  lectures  by  Mr.  Taft  are  so  abundant  in  knowledge 
and  so  persuasive  in  expression  and  in  argument  that  they 
ought  to  be  widely  circulated  and  widely  read  thruout  the 
United  States.  We  regret  that  this  important  book,  too, 
lacks  an  index.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1914.     182  p.     $1.00.) 

The  Head  Master  of  Eton  is  one  of  a  note-worthy  family 
of  EngHshmen,  and  in  the  essay  entitled  The  cornerstone  of 
education  he  exempHfies  Enghsh  commonsense  and  wisdom 
at  their  best.  There  is  much  in  the  book  that  might  well 
be  read  aloud  at  school  exercises  and  that  might  well  be 
pondered  by  students  and  teachers  in  general.  The  book 
is  without  an  index.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1914.     242  p.     $1.50.) 

A  rather  heavy  and  solemn  treatment  of  the  apphcations 
of  psychology  to  education  is  offered  by  Michael  West  in 
his  Education  and  psychology.  This  book  is  also  without  an 
index.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1914. 
341  p.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  Norman  MacMunn  of  King  Edward  VI  School  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  has  brought  together  a  charming  little 
collection  of  essays  with  the  title  A  path  to  freedom  in  the 
school.  The  book  is  capital  both  in  form  and  in  content. 
It  too  is  without  an  index.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 
1914.     162  p.  2  s.) 

The  ciuious  mixture  of  ingenuity  and  learning  with  which 
Signor  Ferrero  finds  in  modern  history  parallels  to  ancient 
conditions  is  well  known.  His  latest  volume  entitled 
Ancient  Rome  and  modern  America  is  very  striking  as  an 
illustration  of  the  author's  capacity  in  this  fascinating 
field  of  comparative  study.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
in  detail  upon  an  examination  of  what  will  be  found  to  be 
a  very  stimulating  book.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1914.     352  p.     $2.50.) 

Old  pupils  of  Professor  Dr.  Rein  of  Jena,  and  those  who 
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have  enjoyed  his  books,  will  be  interested  in  the  sketch  of 
his  life  and  work  provided  under  the  title  Professor  Dr. 
W.  Rein  by  E.  Scholz,  School  Inspector  in  Saalfeld.  (Leip- 
zig:    Koehler.     1914-     84  p.     i  M  25.) 

A  new  and  unnecessary,  but  impeccable,  book  on  composi- 
tion and  literature  is  entitled  Principles  oj  composition 
and  literature,  by  Professor  Robert  H.  Fletcher  of  Grinnell 
College.  (New  York:  A.  vS.  Barnes  Company.  1914. 
347  p.     S2.00.) 

A  good  collection  of  reading  material  for  secondary  schools 
with  appropriate  notes  for  the  teacher  is  Modern  prose  and 
poetry  for  secondary  schools,  by  Margaret  Ashmun,  formerly 
instructor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1914.     327  p.     85c.) 

The  perennial  charm  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford  is  testi- 
fied to  once  more  by  its  appearance  in  Merrill's  English 
Texts,  edited  by  Helen  E.  Da\'is  of  Rye  Seminary,  Rye, 
New  York.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 
300  p.     40C.) 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  has  been  increased  by  a 
new  volume  entitled  Selected  idylls  of  the  king,  edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker 
of  Columbia  University.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    1914.     121  p.     25c.) 

Still  another  collection  of  material  for  school  reading  is 
Representative  narratives,  edited  by  Professor  Carroll  L. 
Maxcy  of  Williams  College.  This  collection  has  been  made 
with  more  than  usual  judgment  and  skill  and  includes  ma- 
terial not  often  found  in  a  l^ook  of  this  kind.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1914.     396  p.     Si. 50.) 

For  the  ckuKiitary  school  a  charming  little  reading  book 
is  a  rendering  by  Mnie.  Maeterlinck,  in  story  form,  of  The 
blue  bird  for  children  that  has  been  edited  by  Frederick  <  > 
Perkins.     The  edition  is  one  of  unusual  beauty  and  charm 
(New  York:     .Silver,  Burdctt  &  Company.     19 14.     162  p. 
68c.) 
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There  is  a  persistent  attempt  among  textbook  makers  to 
develop  a  special  treatment  of  mathematics  for  engineering 
students.  We  sometimes  fear  that  the  result  will  be  that 
engineering  students  will  know  less  mathematics  than  other 
people,  since  the  tendency  is  to  eliminate  what  is  not  of 
immediate  practical  application.  We  find  evidence  of  this 
tendency  in  Mathematics  for  engineers  by  Professor  Theodore 
Lindquist.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1913. 
185  p.) 

A  very  practical  and  useful  book  deaUng  with  plants  and 
flowers  is  The  beginner's  garden  book,  by  Allen  French. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  402  p. 
$1.00.) 

The  skill  and  success  of  Professor  Dr.  Max  Walter  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  modern  language  work  are  well 
known.  We  welcome  the  little  volume  entitled  Beginner's 
French,  prepared  by  Dr.  Walter  in  collaboration  with  Miss 
Anna  W.  Ballard  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  book  abounds  in  excellent  features  and  may  be  un- 
reserv^edly  commended.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1914.     249  p.) 

An  exceedingly  clear  and  judicious  outhne  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  America,  dealing  both  with  the  work  of  the  college 
and  with  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  university  is 
contained  in  Die  amerikanischcn  Hochschulen,  by  Pro- 
fessor George  F.  Fullerton  of  Columbia  University.  This 
volume  contains  the  substance  of  the  lectures  on  American 
higher  education  deUvered  by  Professor  Fullerton  at  the 
various  Austrian  universities  during  19 13-19 14  in  his  capacity 
as  first  visiting  professor  to  Austria.  (Vienna :  F.  Tempky. 
1914.      108  p.) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars — 
almost  any  excuse  is  good  enough  for  a  new  organization  in 
America — is  responsible  for  The  American  oxonian,  a 
substantial  little  magazine,  well  made  and  well  printed, 
which  is  to  appear  in  April  and  October  of  each  year.  The 
first  issue  of  the  new  undertaking  is  exceedingly  creditable. 
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The  capable  editor  is  Professor  Frank  Aydelotte  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana. 

In  American  citizenship,  Professor  Beard  and  his  wife 
have  joined  in  making  a  very  admirable  and  practical 
textbook  for  the  use  of  high  schools.  The  authors  treat  the 
facts  and  the  problems  of  government  in  a  really  concrete 
fashion,  and  the  illustrations  introduced  thru  the  volume 
are  helpful  and  excellent.  The  purpose  of  government  as 
defined  on  page  6  errs,  we  think,  in  not  making  more  of  that 
function  of  government  which  is  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  opportunities  by  which  each  individual  is  enabled  to 
do  for  himself.  The  conception  of  government  which  here 
and  elsewhere  thruout  the  book  crops  up  every  now  and  then 
is  too  much  a  conception  of  a  government  that  one  is  to 
live  on  instead  of  under.  But  in  a  book  of  this  kind  it  is 
easily  possible  to  find  points  where  difference  of  opinion 
would  arise.  As  a  textbook  for  students  of  the  present  day 
the  book  is  capital.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1914.     330  p.     $1.00.) 

A  very  earnest  and  sincere  setting  forth  of  the  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  one  of  the  defective  classes  is  to  be 
found  in  The  deaf  by  Harry  Best.  The  author  writes  with 
wide  sympathy  and  full  understanding  of  his  subject,  his 
treatment  of  which  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     1914.     340  p.     $2.00.) 

In  England  the  development  of  a  truly  national  system 
of  education  is  unfortunately  bound  up  both  with  party 
politics  and  with  the  problems  of  religious  teaching.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  issued  an  impressive  program  that  rep- 
resents the  views  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Education  Group 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  which  is  entitled  A  national 
systcvt  oj  education  by  John  H.  W'hitehouse,  M.P.  To  an 
American  it  would  seem  a  simple  enough  matter  to  intro- 
duce and  carry  on  such  a  system  as  is  outlined,  but  in  Eng- 
land the  inherited  difficulties  of  going  forward  along  these 
lines  are  very  great.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  earnest 
minds  which  cooperated  in  framing  this  program  will  meet 
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with  at  least  some  measure  of  success  in  getting  it  enacted 
into  a  law.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  1913.  92  p. 
2S.,  6  d.) 

An  exceedingly  solid  and  compact  treatment  of  geometry 
which  is  at  the  same  time  complete,  is  to  be  found  in  A 
school  course  in  geometry  by  W.  A.  Dobbs,  M.A.  (New 
York:     Longmans,   Green   &   Company.       1913-       423   p. 

$1.00.) 

A  new  and  well-made  grammatical  textbook  in  which  the 
influence  of  modern  scholarship  is  clearly  shown  is  A  gram- 
mar oj  the  German  language  by  Ernest  Classen  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.     1914.     264  p.     $1.00.) 

Despite  the  argument  of  the  writer  of  the  preface,  we 
are  not  at  all  convinced  as  to  the  value  or  even  the  necessity 
of  the  Shorter  Aeneid  by  H.  H.  Hardy,  Assistant  Master  in 
Rugby  School.  The  writer  of  the  preface  thinks  that  an  ab- 
breviated Aeneid  will  seem  to  many  an  audacity  and  to  some 
a  profanation.  We  regard  it  as  both,  and  have  found  noth- 
ing either  in  the  book  or  in  the  explanations  that  accompany 
it  to  justify  this  act  of  literary  vivisection.  (London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1914.     209  p.     2s.,  6  d.) 

In  the  volume  entitled  The  Greek  spirit,  Miss  Kate  Stephens 
has  performed  a  difficult  task  with  very  considerable  skill. 
She  has  attempted  to  set  out  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
spirit  in  religion,  in  pohtics,  in  philosophy  and  in  art.  Of 
course  this  has  been  done  many  times  and  well  done,  but  it 
can  never  be  done  too  often.  Unfortunately  the  book  is 
without  an  index.  (New  York:  Stiu-gis  &  Walton  Com- 
pany.    1914.     332  p.     $1.50.) 

We  deplore  more  than  we  can  say  the  vulgarizing  of  mat- 
ters of  personal  conduct  and  moraUty  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  discussion  of  what  is  called  sex  hygiene  in  schools 
and  in  drawing  rooms  will  have  no  effect  but  an  evil  one. 
Every  time  we  see  a  new  textbook  on  this  subject  we  find 
additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion.  These  ob- 
servations are  suggested  by  looking  over  a  silly  little  book 
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entitled  Teaching  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  by  E.  B. 
Lowry,  M.D.  (Chicago:  Forbes  &  Company.'  1914.  94  p. 
50c.) 

From  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  two  important  books 
have  reached  us  which  arc  without  doubt  of  more  than  usual 
value  to  students  of  social  conditions.  Both  are  furnished 
with  an  introduction  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  The  first  of  these  volumes, 
by  George  J.  Kneeland,  is  entitled  Cotumercialized  piosti- 
tiitiou  in  New  \'otk  City  and  represents  a  great  deal  of  pains- 
taking and  disagreeable  inquiry  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
If  it  be  that  the  volume  contains  nothing  that  is  not  already 
known  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  information  gained  is  well  classified  and  is  i)re- 
sented  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  The  care  that  has 
been  taken  to  support  each  specific  statement  of  concrete 
evidence  is  quite  extraordinary  and  puts  the  work  that  has 
been  done  distinctly  in  the  class  of  scientific  investigations. 

The  second  volume  by  Abraham  Flexner,  entitled  Pios- 
iitiitioti  in  Europe  is  more  general  in  character.  It  also 
deals  with  matters  pretty  well  known  and  about  which 
a  large  literature  has  already  gathered.  Taken  all  together 
we  fancy  that  these  two  volumes  afford  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  authentic  treatment  available  in  English  of 
the  very  difficult  and  disagreeable  topic  which  they  treat. 
(New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1914-  331  P- 
$1.30;  480  p.     Si. 30.) 

A  large  and  solid  volume  in  wiiich  the  reader  will  find 
a  good  deal  tliat  is  very  satisfying  and  instructive  in  the 
field  of  sociologj'  is  entitled  Interpretations  and  forecasts 
by  Victor  Branford.  We  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  chapter  entitled  the  Medieval  Citizen.  (New  York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley.     1914.     411  p-     $2.50.) 

A  lot  of  patience  and  a  great  deal  of  omnivorous  reading 
have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  volume  entitled  Memora- 
bilia mathcmatica  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Moritz  of  the 
University  of  Washington.     Much  information  and  no  small 
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entertainment  can  be  had  by  turning  over  its  pages.  It  has 
an  astonishing  number  of  quotations  from  writers  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern  on  the  subject  of  mathematics  in  all 
its  phases.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914; 
410  p.     $3.00.) 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  books  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tional views  of  Mme.  Montessori  that  has  come  to  our 
notice  is  entitled  From  Locke  to  Montessori,  by  William 
Boyd,  lecturer  in  education  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Boyd  traces  the  sequence  of  ideas  of  education  from 
Locke  to  Mme.  Montessori,  and  while  his  point  of  view  is 
critical,  he  errs  if  at  all  in  over-estimating  the  value  of 
Mme.  Montessori's  contribution.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     1914.     268  p.     $1.25.) 

A  sober  and  thoughtful  volume  which  is  not  particularly 
noteworthy  is  entitled  Education  and  the  new  utilitarianism, 
by  Professor  Alexander  Darroch  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  contains  a  series  of  papers  and  educational  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  author  from  time  to  time  at  various 
educational  gatherings.  The  book  is  without  an  index. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Compan3^  1914.  169  p. 
$1.20.) 

A  book  for  normal  schools  and  teachers'  training  classes 
dealing  with  psychology  and  its  applications  to  teaching  is 
entitled  Psychology  as  applied  to  education,  by  P.  M.  Mag- 
nusson  of  the  state  normal  school  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
(Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  1914.  343  p. 
$1.50.) 

President  Taylor  of  Vassar  College,  who  has  recently 
closed  his  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the  higher 
education  of  women,  marked  his  retirement  from  office  by 
the  publication  of  a  volume  entitled  Before  Vassar  opened. 
He  sets  out  here  with  fulness  of  detail  and  admirable  clear- 
ness the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  America.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1914.     286  p.     $1.30.) 

A    more    than    usually    important    contribution    to    the 
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comparative  study  of  education  is  made  by  Professor  Fred- 
eric E.  Farrington,  who  is  about  to  leave  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  Yale,  in  a  volume  entitled  Commercial  education  in 
Germany.  The  book  records  Professor  Farrington's  own 
personal  observations  and  conclusions  and  bears  impressive 
testimony  to  the  educational  process  by  which  Germany 
has  come  to  occupy  its  present  commanding  position  in 
the  world  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  book  is  the  very 
best  in  its  field.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1914.     258  p.     Si. ID.) 

A  very  substantial  contribution  to  mental  pathology  is 
to  be  found  in  the  two  volumes  on  Stammering,  by  C.  S. 
Bluemel  of  Boulder,  Colorado.  (New  York:  G.  E. 
Stechert  &  Company.  1913.  2  vols.  365  p.  391  p. 
$5.00.) 

We  have  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  cutting  up  of  classics,  and 
inasmuch  as  The  Federalist  is  by  no  means  a  ponderous  book 
we  should  prefer  to  have  it  read  and  studied  in  its  entirety 
instead  of  in  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  volume 
entitled  Selections  from  the  Federalist,  edited  by  Professor 
WilUam  Bennett  Munro  of  Harvard.  (Cambridge:  Har- 
vard University  Press.     1913.     203  p.     $1.00.) 

To  the  series  known  as  Farm  life  readers  two  new  volumes 
have  recently  been  added,  number  IV  and  V.  They  are 
constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  earlier  volumes  and  are 
very  useful  textbooks  for  rural  schools.  The  author  is 
Duncan  Evans  Duncan.  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company.     1914.     333  p.  and  372  p.     45c.  and  50c.) 

A  new  and  stout  volume  in  the  field  of  educational 
psychology  from  the  fecund  and  suggestive  pen  of  Professor 
Edward  L.  Tli(jrndiko  deals  with  mental  work  and  fatigue 
and  individual  differences.  The  observations  upon  which 
the  book  is  based  are  scientific  and  painstaking,  but  we  re- 
main unconvinced  as  to  the  value  of  the  general  conclusions 
drawn  from  statistical  data  of  this  type.  (New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1914.  408  p. 
$2.50.) 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

We  are  passing  thru  one  of  the  great 
The  great  war    epochs  and  crises  of  the  world's  history.     We 

are  so  close  to  the  events  that  led  up  to,  and 
mark  the  progress  of  the  great  war  in  Europe  that  we  do 
not  yet  realize  their  overwhelming  importance.  Teachers 
and  intelligent  persons  generally  should  lose  no  opportunity 
to  inform  themselves  regarding  the  meaning  of  what  is 
happening.  Many  of  the  official  papers  relating  to  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  war  may  be  had  at  a  merely 
nominal  price  from  the  publication  office  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  newspaper  first  brought  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public.  These  official  papers  may  also  be 
had  in  another  form,  free  of  cost,  on  application  to  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  Sub 
Station  84,  New  York.  In  one  form  or  another  these 
official  papers  should  be  in  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  land  and  should  be  con- 
stantly referred  to. 

We  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
issue  of  the  Educational  Review  to  the  great  war.  The 
men  who  have  written  the  articles  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  are  known  and  honored  thruout  the  great 
republic  of  letters  and  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  no  one  of  these  articles  is  pubhshed 
with  any  controversial  or  partisan  purpose,  but  simply  to 
throw  light  on  the  national  characteristics  and  political 
ideals  that  are  now  struggUng  for  mastery  with  brute  force 
for  their  weapons.  We  can  imagine  no  more  profitable 
class  room  exercise  than  the  close  study  and  discussion 
of  the  different  points  of  view  set  forth  in  these  important 
papers. 

429 
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It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  psychology 
The  war  news  of  the  expression,  "I  am  sick  of  war  news." 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  any  one 
should  be  so  narrow  in  his  interests,  so  lacking  in  human 
sympathy,  as  to  become  surfeited  with  the  details  of  one 
of  the  most  portentous  crises  of  humanity. 

Not  merely  generations  but  centuries  to  come  will  dwell 
upon  the  present  clash  of  nations.  Libraries  will  be  writ- 
ten upon  it,  lives  spent  in  its  study.  It  will  be  the  source 
of  inspiration  to  countless  millions,  and  thousands  of  the 
wse  or  near  wise  \\n\\  deduce  conclusions  from  it  for  the 
guidance  of  mankind.  Imagination  and  emotion  will  en- 
rich themselves  from  its  slightest  episodes.  The  effects 
are  incalculable.  The  physical  aspects  of  civilization  now 
scarred  and  blackened  and  presently  to  be  beautified  and 
adorned  on  account  of  it  only  typify  the  abasements  and 
glorifications  which  the  soul  of  the  world  will  undergo. 

Yet  there  are  people  to  whom  destiny  has  granted  the 
supreme  privilege  of  being  contemporary  observers  of  the 
struggle,  holders  of  front  seats  at  the  spectacle  of  the  ages, 
sharers  of  its  great  emotions,  who  still  turn  away  from  it, 
not  from  agony  or  horror,  but  apparently  from  sheer  blase 
indifference.  They  are  sick  of  it.  "I  wish,"  they  say, 
"they'd  give  us  something  else."  Truly,  we  have  here  a 
curious  frivolity,  intolerance  of  the  higher  call,  of  world 
realities,  of  stuff  of  the  spirit  which  is  as  strange  and  in- 
explicable as  war  itself. 

Of  course  the  newspapers  are  blamed.  They  are  the 
natural  scapegoats  for  the  aberrations  of  their  readers. 
"Cut  out  the  army  of  words,"  says  a  distinguished  national 
legislator,  "just  give  us  the  information."  He  does  not 
realize  that  there  are  not  words  enougli  to  give  the  informa- 
tion, that  language  is  bankrupted  by  tlic  facts,  that  it  is 
only  by  heaping  Ossa  upon  Pelion  that  some  dim  jiicture 
of  the  reality  can  be  thrown  before  the  eyes  of  such  as  will 
read  with  imagination  and  feeling. — Reprinted  Jrom  tlie 
New  York  Situ,  October  j,  1914. 
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Thru  the  Belgian  Minister  in  London  the 
hospitality  Council   of   the   Senate   of  the   University   of 

Cambridge  has  offered  to  professors,  teachers 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Louvain  such  facilities 
in  the  way  of  access  to  Ubraries,  laboratories  and  lectures, 
together  with  the  use  of  lecture  rooms,  as  may  secure  the 
continuity  of  the  work  of  that  university  during  the  present 
crisis.  While  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  not  in  a 
position  in  its  corporate  capacity  to  offer  direct  financial 
assistance  for  the  support  of  members  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  efforts  are  being  made  in  Cambridge  to  provide 
such  help  privately. 

The  purpose  of  this  invitation  is  that  the  University  of 
Louvain  may,  if  it  chooses,  migrate  there  to  continue  its  own 
separate  studies,  to  grant  its  own  degrees  and  generally  to 
carry  on  its  activities  as  if  it  were  at  home,  Cambridge 
meanwhile  supplying  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  Li^rng  accommodations,  both  for  profes- 
sors and  students  is  offered  by  individual  colleges  and  by 
private  residents. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  have  tendered,  thru  the  American  Minister 
at  the  Hague,  hospitality  during  the  winter  to  the  young 
children  of  the  professors  of  the  ruined  LTni^^ersity  of 
Louvain. 

The  academic  staff  of  the  University  of  London,  Uni- 
versity College,  are  prepared  to  offer- hospitality  to  about 
seventy  members  of  French  and  Belgian  universities, 
whether  professors,  teachers,  or  students,  men  or  women, 
who  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  this  country. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  French  and  Belgian  students  who  desire  to 
continue  studies  in  London. 


Volume   II   of  the  reports  of  the   Kahn 

f^  ,.  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 

lellowships  .         .     »T        1  1 

ican  Teachers  contams,  in  Numbers  i  and  2, 

respectively,  the  report  to  the  trustees  of  Ivan  M.  Linforth, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  California, 

and  William  E.  Kelhcott,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Goucher 
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College,  who  were  the  beneficiaries  under  the  Foundation 
for  1912-13.  The  preface  to  Professor  Kellicott's  detailed 
account  of  his  travels  contains  in  a  few  words  an  ample 
justification  of  the  wisdom  of  this  foundation  in  the  light 
of  the  donor's  purpose  and  hopes,  if  it  is  at  all  necessary  to 
seek  for  such  a  justification  after  the  two  years  of  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  plan.  "My  term  of  Fellowship,"  he 
says,  "began  with  my  departure  from  Baltimore,  December 
23,  1912,  and  terminated,  theoretically,  upon  my  return  to 
that  city,  January  28,  19 14.  I  say  theoretically,  because 
I  have  found  that  during  the  weeks  since  my  return  I  have 
been  observing,  studying  and  attempting  to  analyze  the 
phenomena  of  American  life  and  society,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  I  treated  the  foreign  countries  \-isited  while  ett 
tour,  and  I  beheve  that  not  the  least  valuable  results  of  my 
Fellowship  may  yet  appear  in  connection  with  these  later 
observations."  The  appointees  to  these  fellowships  for 
1913-14,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  these  pages,  were 
Amos  Shartle  Hershey,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
International  Law  in  Indiana  University,  and  Walter 
Williams,  Dean  of  the  School  of  JoumaUsm  in  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Those  for  19 14- 19 15  are  Benjamin  Slcdd,  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Wake  Forest  College  and  Thomas  Lindsey 
Blayney,  Professor  of  German  in  the  William  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Brussels,    August    8,    57    B.    C.    (delayed  in 

A  telegram  .     .       ,  , ,  .... 

long  delayed        transmission)....     tiorum  omnium  jorttsstmi 
suut  Bdgac.  .  .  . proximiquc  sunt  Germauis,  qui 
traits  Rlicnum  iticolunt,  quihuscum  coutitictitcr  bcllum  gerunt. 
C.  J.  Caesar. — From  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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THE  COLLEGIATE  SIDE  SHOWS 

"The  side  shows  have  swallowed  up  the  circus"  is  the 
picturesque  summary  of  present  conditions  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  America,  offered  by  President  Wilson  when 
President  of  Princeton  University.  The  meaning  of  this 
figure  is  probably  understood  by  college  officials  and  stu- 
dents, but  may  not  be  appreciated  by  others. 

Assuming  President  Wilson's  remark  to  be  correct,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  inquire  why  such  a  reversal  of  normal 
conditions  should  have  taken  place  and  whether  there  is 
a  reason  not  wholly  uncomplimentary  to  our  under- 
graduates. 

We  look  over  the  program  and  find  six  hundred  institu- 
tions, with  a  student  population  estimated  at  from  onehundred 
and  fifty  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand,  according 
to  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  certain  institutions  among 
those  of  higher  learning.  The  combined  wealth  is  said  to 
be  upwards  of  six  hundred  millions,  with  over  thirty 
thousand  instructors  and  administrative  officials.  This 
assemblage  exceeds  in  numbers  those  of  the  universities  in 
practically  all  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 
For  example,  there  are  said  to  be  more  universities  in  the 
single  State  of  Ohio  than  in  the  entire  German  Empire. 
When  we  take  our  foreign  friends  to  visit  this  educational 
exhibition  they  declare  that  America  is  education  mad, 
and  they  would  certainly  seem  to  have  some  foundation 
for  the  view.     At  the  beginning  of  1 800  there  were  only  two 
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thousand  students  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  college  property,  while  the  courses  of  study  and  the  life  of 
the  students  were  those  of  the  EngUsh  boarding  schools. 
In  the  brief  period  of  time  that  has  since  elapsed  the  in- 
stitutions have  grown  to  their  present  gigantic  proportions 
and  the  courses  of  study  have  become  so  varied  and  are  in 
such  apparent  confusion,  that  the  average  citizen  is  soon 
exhausted  at  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  scene.  It  is 
definitely  stated  that  the  average  young  man  with  the  best 
school  training  would  require  something  like  seventy  years 
of  hard  work  to  take  up  and  pass  the  studies  offered  to  the 
freshman  class  alone  at  Harvard.  Many  of  the  universities 
with  enormous  enrollments  include  preparatory  schools, 
special  courses  for  farmers  who  never  see  the  campus, 
graduate  departments,  comprising  chiefly  typewriting  and 
other  business  courses,  teeth  pulling  systems  in  the  medical 
schools,  plumber  shops  in  the  college,  and  the  evident 
attempt  to  let  no  possible  subject  escape  attention,  even  if 
attended  to  with  the  least  possible  care.  The  elective 
system  having  been  introduced  suddenly  and  pushed 
rapidly  has  destroyed  the  old  ideas  and  ideals  of  education 
and  has  not  as  yet  established  any  clear  basis  on  which  to 
build  a  strong  and  definite  sj-stem  of  education,  while 
coeducation  has  confused  matters  to  an  almost  equal  extent. 
The  situation  may  be  summed  up  by  referring  to  the  views 
of  some  of  our  foremost  educators.  We  find  President 
Wilson  stating  in  his  recent  address  on  the  Spirit  of  Learning, 
that  "the  college  has  lost  its  definiteness  of  aim."  Flexner 
in  his  book  entitled  Tlie  American  College  states  his  con- 
clusions as  follows:  "Our  college  authorities  are  them- 
selves far  from  happy.  They  dwell  complacently  on 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  splendid  'plants'  and  the 
unchecked  flow  of  benefactions;  but  there  is  considerable 
uneasiness  just  below  the  surface.  The  pilots  arc  ap- 
parently not  sure  as  to  whither  to  steer;  at  times  they 
steer  for  several  ports  at  once;  again,  for  no  particular 
port  at  all."  Charles  Francis  Adams,  well  known  to  all 
Harvard^men,  in  liis  Plii  Beta  Kappa  address  stated,  "So 
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far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  thru  twenty-five  years, 
the  discussions  of  the  Harvard  board,  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member,  are  as  wide  apart  now  as  ever  they  were.  There 
is  no  agreement;  no  united  effort  to  a  given  end."  To  the 
same  effect.  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  has  recently 
declared,  "The  college  is  without  clear  cut  notions  of  what 

a  liberal  education  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  secured and 

the  pity  of  it  is  that  this  is  not  a  local  or  special  disabiUty 
but  a  paralysis  affecting  every  college  of  arts  in  America." 
Nearly  every  well  known  educator  in  the  land  joins  in  this 
declaration  of  uncertainty  and  disappointment  over  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  our  colleges  from  the  purely 
educational  viewpoint. 

There  is  a  dominant  factor  which  distinguishes  the 
several  side  shows  from  the  main  undertaking,  in  that  there 
is  one  word  writ  large  over  each  of  them,  namely- — Or- 
ganization. Of  course,  mere  executive  abiUty  should  not, 
like  gratitude,  be  held  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  the 
singular  capacity  for  organization  shown  by  our  American 
college  boys  is  a  token  and  symbol  of  hope  for  the  future 
of  our  land. 

The  first  visit  we  may  make  is  to  a  very  large  tent,  over 
the  door  of  which  is  written  the  word  Athletics.  The 
simple  devices  for  physical  exercise  have  been  expanded  of 
late  years  into  a  highly  organized  and  elaborate  system. 
The  receipt  of  money  from  athletics  dimng  one  year  exceed 
the  combined  incomes  of  all  our  colleges  not  many  years 
ago,  and  cause  visitors  from  other  lands  to  stand  aghast 
at  the  magnitude  of  operations.  An  examination  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Yale  or  Harv^ard  Athletic  Association  for  a 
year  would  astound  the  greatest  business  man  of  thirty 
years  ago.  Much  may  be  said  against  the  vast  proportions 
attained  by  this  student  interest,  but  at  least  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  boy  who  has  acted  as  manager  of  such  an 
organization  in  his  college  days  has  received  a  training 
which  makes  him  more  efficient  in  after  life. 

The  next  tent  we  enter  is  much  smaller  and  less  spec- 
tacular.    There   we   find   collected   those   interests   of   our 
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students  which  may  be  grouped  as  literary  work,  oratory 
and  similar  efforts,  resembling  more  nearly  the  viewpoint 
of  their  fathers  than  the  display  in  any  other  of  the  side 
shows.  Little  is  heard  by  the  outside  public  of  these 
matters,  and  in  fact  in  our  colleges  it  is  usually  a  relatively 
small  number  who  engage  in  debate  or  write  for  the  literary 
magazines.  It  is  an  unflattering  commentary-  on  the  ap- 
parent craze  for  education,  that  in  many  sections  of  our 
country  colleges  have  given  up  entirely  the  attempt  to 
support  any  literary  magazine,  while  even  at  the  older 
universities  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  maintain  the  in- 
terest of  the  students  in  them.  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
of  oratory,  and  the  decline  of  debating  is  certainly  a  serious 
reflection  upon  our  American  colleges.  However,  as  an 
excuse,  the  same  reason  is  given  for  the  decline  of  oratory 
and  literary  work  as  for  the  introduction  of  unlimited 
courses  of  a  practical  nature,  namely,  that  in  American  Ufe 
business  reigns  supreme  and  that  oratory  and  hterary  work 
alike  are  at  a  discount.  The  faculty  and  graduates  make  a 
vain  attempt  to  encourage  these  refinements,  but  the 
example  of  their  endeavors  in  the  opposite  direction  speak 
so  loud  that  their  words  can  not  be  heard.  However,  in 
the  same  tent  one  will  find  the  place  of  litcrar\'  work  being 
taken  by  a  large  number  of  active  young  men,  who  as 
reporters  for  the  great  metropolitan  journals,  as  well  as 
for  the  college  dailys,  scour  the  land  for  news  items.  \\'ith- 
out  doubt  this  training  is  good,  and  at  one  university  the 
writer  recently  visited  he  was  shown  by  the  managing 
editor,  a  young  man  perhaps  nineteen  years  of  age,  thru 
a  complete  plant,  where  among  other  adjimcts  were  two 
or  three  members  of  the  staff  taking  telegraphic  messages 
at  all  hours  direct  from  the  Associated  Press.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  counteract  this  decay  of  oratory  and  literary 
work  and  many  of  the  societies  still  are  doing  their  best  to 
stem  the  tide.  But  it  seems  hopeless,  and  the  aspect  of 
this  department  is  being  entirely  changed,  the  types  of 
those  taking  part  as  known  to  the  last  generation  have 
disappeared  and  their  places  are  filled  by  the  active,  hust- 
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ling  type  of  the  reporter  for  some  paper  or  organization, 
practical  writer  and  business  talker. 

The  next  tent  contains  a  medley  of  musical  and  dramatic 
clubs,  sometimes  giving  performances  of  very  considerable 
worth.  In  the  days  of  our  fathers  an  occasional  minstrel 
show  or  glee  club  concert,  with  the  limit  of  a  trip  to  a 
neighboring  town,  was  the  "  Ultima  Thitle"  of  the  ambition 
of  the  musical  prodigy  or  rising  Thespian.  Today  these 
glee  clubs  move  about  the  country-  in  special  trains,  carry- 
ing probably  a  hundred  or  more  young  men,  who  give 
concerts  and  are  entertained  in  all  the  great  cities  during 
a  journey  of  possibly  several  thousand  miles.  The  dramatic 
associations  now  give  performances  which  rank  far  above 
the  old  musical  comedy,  connected,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of 
Yale,  with  the  English  Department  of  the  college,  or  the 
out-of-door  theatricals  or  Greek  tragedies  presented  at  the 
University  of  CaUfornia  and  Harvard.  To  a  large  extent 
the  drama  has  taken  the  place  of  public  oratory  and  de- 
bating and  the  long  literary  essay  of  the  last  generation. 
The  organization  is  very  complete  as  in  the  case  of  athletics, 
with  its  advance  agents,  its  own  orchestra  and  other  features 
of  a  great  metropoHtan  company  when  on  the  road. 

There  is  one  tent  under  the  general  title  of  Social  Life, 
in  which  a  graduate  of  fifty  years  ago  would  possibly  feel 
a  little  at  home,  as  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  there  can  be  a 
less  complete  organization  than  elsewhere.  Much  can  be 
said  in  regard  to  what  one  sees  in  this  tent,  but  aside  from 
the  personal  element,  a  few  striking  facts  appear.  In  the 
first  place  any  student  of  conditions  can  not  but  see  that  the 
general  social  Ufe  of  our  students  today  is  on  a  higher  plane 
than  ever  before,  at  least  at  most  of  our  institutions. 
Especially  in  the  one  regard  of  drinking  there  is  an 
improvement  over  the  rougher  days  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  Secretary  of  one  of  oiu-  largest  universities 
has  recently  stated  as  a  result  of  careful  examination,  "I 
suppose  it  is  hteraUy  true,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  student  body,  there  is  now  not  one  case  of  intem- 
perance among  students  to  three  cases  fifteen  years  ago 
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when  I  was  in  college.  For  this  changed  condition  many 
things  are  responsible,  among  others  being  the  more  general 
recognition  of  the  standards  of  gentlemanly  conduct  and 
the  more  helpful  general  conditions  of  life."  The  old 
graduate  who  returns  for  his  reunions  looks  very  wise  when 
he  is  told  of  this  change  in  morals,  but  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  agree  upon  its  existence.  It  is  even 
more  evident  in  the  class  meetings,  fraternities  and  other 
organized  bodies  of  students  than  among  the  general  un- 
organized portions  of  the  college  population,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  orgies  which  were  considered  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  every  class  reunion  or  fraternity  celebra- 
tion in  its  own  house  or  at  its  conventions,  thirty  years  or 
more  ago,  would  cause  the  average  undergraduate  of  today 
to  stand  aghast.  Occasionally,  as  after  some  athletic 
victory,  or  when  the  respectable  graduate  returns,  they 
will  break  loose  and  try  a  Brownville  act  of  "shooting  up 
the  town."  Such  things  occur  with  ever  lessening  fre- 
quency. The  tendency  even  in  this  general  social  life  is 
towards  organization,  with  a  more  rigid  observance  of  the 
ethics  of  dealing  man  to  man,  and  the  relation  of  the  stu- 
dents as  a  body  to  the  college  and  outside  world. 

The  next  "side  show"  is  located  in  a  tent  of  verj-  con- 
siderable proportions,  the  inspection  of  which  is  probably 
as  great  a  surprize  to  the  average  stranger  as  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  tent  may  be  seen  the  organizations  for 
religious  work  carried  on  by  our  students.  If  we  take 
for  example  that  of  Yale,  we  find  over  one  thousand  mem- 
bers, with  over  twelve  hundred  taking  courses  of  optional 
Bible  study  in  classes  led  by  the  students  themselves, 
during  hours  entirely  outside  of  the  prescribed  curriculum. 
We  find  two  large  and  handsome  buildings  in  the  uni- 
versity occupied  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  an  impressive  Rescue  Mission ;  a  building 
for  boys'  clubs  and  a  flourishing  .Sunday  School  and  Mission 
carried  on  in  the  poorer  sections  of  New  Haven;  delegations 
of  college  students  sent  to  all  the  leading  schools  in  New 
England  and  the  Central  States;  distribution  of  a  great 
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number  of  hand  books  and  information  of  all  kinds;  the 
holding  of  five  large  receptions  during  the  year;  assistance 
to  new  students  to  find  work  and  rooms;  the  carrying  on  of 
two  restaurants  where  meals  may  be  had  at  low  rates  at  all 
hours;  a  central  bureau  where  calls  for  workers  from 
neighboring  churches  and  institutions  can  be  met;  a  delega- 
tion of  perhaps  two  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
College  at  the  Student  Conference  at  Northfield  each  year; 
a  special  week  when  the  leading  preachers  of  the  country 
hold  meetings  three  times  a  day;  the  regular  holding  of 
general  meetings  for  the  university  Bible  classes,  missionary 
courses,  and  so  on.  Three  secretaries  are  paid  regular 
salaries  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  machinery  of  this 
mighty  student  organization  which  carries  on  its  work  as 
far  as  distant  China,  where  the  Yale  Mission  College,  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  seacoast  flies  the  blue  flag,  and 
several  hundred  little  Chinese  boys  are  taught  football 
and  the  long  Yale  cheer,  as  well  as  straight  hving  and  a 
certain  amount  of  education.  The  faculty  have  practically 
no  part  in  this  work,  all  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  under- 
graduates, except  the  three  secretaries,  and  they  are  al- 
ways very  recent  graduates.  At  this  college  there  exists 
a  somewhat  unusual  system,  namely,  that  of  the  class 
deacons,  said  to  be  the  last  reUc  in  this  country  of  the 
old  Puritan  Theocracy,  or  government  of  the  State  by  the 
Church.  These  young  men  may  preside  over  a  football 
meeting  one  night  and  over  a  prayer  meeting  the  next, 
and  they  are  the  only  permanent  officers  elected  by  any 
class  from  the  time  they  enter  until  they  leave  college. 
They  have  their  hands  on  the  lever  governing  the  machine 
which  controls  all  this  comphcated  endeavor  to  do  some- 
thing for  others,  reaching  from  the  college  campus  to  the 
center  of  distant  China. 

The  last  class  book  of  the  same  college  showed  that 
nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  were  church 
members,  and  while  this  is  above  the  average,  yet  in  our 
colleges,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  one  or  two  states, 
this  proportion  seldom  if  ever  falls  below  forty  per  cent. 
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At  nearly  every  institution  of  our  land  religious  interest 
is  consideralile  and  steadily  growing  and  philanthropic 
work  is  carried  on.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion reports  that  over  5000  members  of  the  Greek  letter 
Fraternities  alone  are  in  Bible  study  classes  and  meet  in 
Chapter  Houses  at  more  than  125  colleges,  which  is  prob- 
ably more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Fraternities. 

The  professional  temperance  agitators  are  always  trying 
to  prove  the  great  increase  of  drinking,  but  we  all  know  this 
line  of  proof  is  on  a  false  basis,  because  of  the  completeness 
of  present  statistics  as  compared  with  the  absence  of  such  in 
former  times.  So  do  we  often  find  those  interested  in 
religious  matters  trying  to  prove  their  pessimistic  con- 
tentions by  comparisons  with  past  years.  Certainly  this 
will  not  hold  in  the  college  world,  altho  there  is  here  a 
curious  condition  of  affairs,  with  apparently  two  opposing 
currents,  one  represented  by  the  faculty,  tending  towards  a 
liberalism  which  may  ultimately  result  in  agnosticism,  as 
opposed  to  the  rising  tide  of  reUgious  activity  and 
of  Christian  belief  among  the  students  themselves.  This, 
as  all  other  straws,  seems  to  indicate  the  steadily  widening 
chasm  between  the  views  held  l)y  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.  When  we  look  back  at  such  a  time  as  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  we 
find  the  comparison  of  that  day  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
students  of  today  most  extraordinary.  It  was  in  the  year 
1795,  at  a  time  when  French  atheism  controlled  the  colleges, 
that  the  new  President  of  Yale,  John  Davenport,  wrote 
"New  Haven  is  entirely  lost  to  Christ."  It  was  in  the 
year  1800  when,  out  of  the  entire  student  body  of  Yale 
College,  it  was  reported  that  there  were  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  church  members  in  the  entire  college,  and  the 
climax  was  reached  at  the  Fall  communion  of  that  year, 
when  one  single  student  presented  himself.  Could  that 
solitary  joung  man  return  today  to  the  same  college  and 
attend  a  .Sunday  morning  service  at  Woolsey  Hall,  he 
would  see  the  great  auditorium  filled  with  some  3000  men 
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earnestly  listening  to  the  great  preachers  of  the  day  and 
joining  in  the  old  hymns  led  by  a  choir  of  over  100  students 
and  the  great  memorial  organ,  a  scene  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  said  was  one  of  the  finest  he  ever  witnessed.  This 
lonely  representative  of  organized  Christianity  among  the 
students  of  Yale  a  Uttle  over  a  hundred  years  ago  would 
certainly  be  astounded  at  the  religious  development  of  our 
colleges  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and  the  despairing 
cry  of  the  President  of  the  largest  college  at  that  time 
would  turn  to  a  heartfelt  Hallelujah. 

The  last  "side  show"  which  we  will  view  is  housed  in  a 
tent  only  second  in  size  and  general  interest  to  the  first 
visited.  This  tent  is  approached  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion by  the  ring  masters  and  others  in  authority  in  the 
main  circus,  and  when  they  enter,  it  may  often  be  found 
that  they  carry  concealed  weapons  for  protection,  and  some 
have  bricks  in  their  pockets.  Here  are  the  fraternities  and 
societies  of  our  colleges,  usually  referred  to  by  foreign 
visitors  as  the  most  extraordinary  outcome  of  the  spirit  of 
organization  yet  developed  among  American  young  men. 
With  the  loose  social  organizations  abroad,  where  even  the 
ancient  German  drinking  and  other  student  corps  are  purely 
local,  or  the  English  athletic  and  social  clubs,  our  organized 
societies,  and  especially  the  national  fraternities,  present 
a  strong  contrast.  Aside  from  a  few  strong  local  societies, 
the  recognized  national  fraternities  number  some  fifty, 
with  seventeen  hundred  active  Chapters,  and  an  active 
membership  of  about  thirty  thousand  undergraduates,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  those  enrolled  in  the  accepted  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  They  have  a  total  enrolled 
membership  of  about  three  hundred  thousand,  including 
a  large  proportion  of  the  leaders  of  every  branch  of  thought 
and  industry  in  this  country.  The  Chapters  of  these 
fraternities  occupy  over  one  thousand  Chapter  Houses  or 
halls  and  are  said  to  own  real  estate  worth  considerably 
over  eight  milhons  of  dollars.  For  example,  the  fraternity 
of  which  the  writer  is  an  official  has  Chapters  in  forty-two 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities  and  of  this  number 
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all  but  two  occupy  Chapter  Houses  or  halls  with  an  esti- 
mated value  of  real  and  personal  property  amounting  to 
about  $1,000,000.00.  The  properties  of  the  eleven  frater- 
nities at  one  of  our  smaller  country  colleges  are  said  to  be 
worth  more  than  twenty  times  the  amount  of  Yale's  avail- 
able funds  in  1830,  and  the  property  of  ten  fraternities  at 
Columbia  equal  in  value  the  total  productive  funds  of  all 
the  colleges  in  this  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

The  authorities  in  the  main  circus  have  lately  come  to 
the  point  where  they  are  obHged  to  meet  the  questions 
presented  by  the  existence  of  those  powerful  organizations 
which  arc  no  longer  those  simply  of  their  own  students,  but 
involve  the  relation  of  the  college  with  a  great  number  of 
their  leading  graduates  who  today  are  more  and  more 
becoming  the  real  leaders  in  the  fraternities.  The  questions 
involved  in  this  intricate  system  which  has  been  slowly 
built  up  in  our  colleges  and  universities  are  of  considerable 
importance,  but  of  such  wide  scope  that  books  are  being 
written  upon  them,  and  the  wTitcr  can  only  mention  in 
passing  this  aspect  of  college  life  and  this  interesting  side 
show  organized  by  our  students  by  and  for  themselves  and 
almost  independent  of  the  views  held  in  the  main  circus. 

While  decrying  the  fact  that  far  too  httle  time  is  spent 
in  purely  scholastic  work  by  our  students  President  Wilson 
states  that  these  ultra  curriculum  activities  "now  engross 
the  attention  and  absorb  the  energies  of  most  of  the  finest, 
most  spirited,  most  gifted  men  in  the  undergraduate  body." 
We  all  agree  that  there  must  be  some  definite  poUcy  adopted 
by  the  college  authorities  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion for  their  undergraduates  with  less  shifting  of  courses 
and  constant  change  of  attitude  toward  these  questions, 
but  meanwhile  those  of  us  who,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
can  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the 
scholastic  side  of  our  educational  policy  must  all  be  proud 
of  the  versatility  of  our  undergraduates;  we  can  not  help 
admiring  them  for  their  initiative,  for  their  activity  and  for 
their  success  in   lines  apart   from   scholarship.     We  must 
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all  admit  that  the  effect  of  the  outside  work  in  broadening 
and  maturing  their  character  is  often  extraordinary. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  survey  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  interesting,  smooth  running  ex- 
hibition shows  in  the  side  shows  referred  to  by  President 
Wilson,  which  are  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  pluck,  com- 
mon sense  and  ability  for  organization  inherent  in  the 
American  undergraduate,  as  contrasted  with  the  confusion 
which  many  consider  exists  in  the  main  circus  of  our  educa- 
tional world  in  America  today. 

James  Anderson  Hawes 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


II 

ETHICAL  STANDARDS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Moral  education  and  the  need  of  a  prescribed  course  of 
ethics  in  the  high  school  have,  of  late,  been  much  discust. 
With  this  consideration  a  question  of  interest  presents 
itself— what  are  the  ethical  standards  in  these  schools  today, 
and  again,  what  may  they  be  in  days  to  come?  It  is 
essential  that  the  community  at  large,  parents  as  well  as 
teachers,  should  ask,  and  satisfactorily  answer  this  vital 
question. 

The  ethical  standard  of  any  school  is  determined  by  its 
constituents,  especially  by  those  who  have  the  greatest 
force.  The  standards  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  con- 
tribute, therefore,  toward  this  end,  but  the  teachers  are  the 
controlling  element.  A  river  rises  no  higher  than  its 
source,  and  the  standard  of  the  individual  student  will  rise 
or  fall  according  to  that  manifest  in  the  whole  institution: 
in  the  material  environment,  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
and  in  the  general  atmosphere.  In  this  ethical  relation, 
whether  we  will  it  or  no,  the  school  is  a  social  center.  What 
is  true  of  a  community  as  regards  a  standard  of  ethics,  is  just 
as  true  of  a  school.  The  community  largely  forms  the  stand- 
ard, and  the  individual  as  a  social  being  is,  of  necessity,  a 
part  of  the  whole  group  in  which  he  finds  himself.  A 
smaller  group,  or  even  a  single  personality  may,  by  the 
unusual  strengtli  of  that  personality,  gradually  affect  the 
communal  standard.  But  until  a  change  is  definitely 
reached,  the  previous  standard  of  the  whole  is  representative 
of  the  parts  connected  with  it.  This  is  true  of  every  social 
group,  small  or  large,  and  must  therefore  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  consideration  of  a  school  and  the  ethical  standards 
of  its  individual  students. 

The  relation  of  the  school  and  home  is  significant  in  the 
development    of    moral    appreciations.     If    an    individual 
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home  has  a  higher  standard  than  the  school,  the  result  will 
be  one  of  conflict.  The  youth  belonging  to  both  will  either 
ridicule  the  home  standard,  thinking  it  extreme  and  un- 
necessary, or  he  will  lose  respect  for  the  school.  Reverse 
the  condition — let  the  school  have  a  higher  standard  than 
that  of  an  individual  home — and  the  result  is  not  so  harm- 
ful because  the  school  represents  a  larger  center.  Its 
ideal  and  its  acknowledged  standards  should,  at  least,  be 
•on  a  level  with  the  best  home  in  the  community  to  which 
it  ministers. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
high  schools?  How  must  these  be  determined?  We 
■submit  three  methods  of  discovery: 

(i)  By  a  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  high  schools 
•evidenced  in 

(a)   Plans. 

{b)   Practise. 

(2)  By  observation  of  school  buildings. 

(3)  By  the  study  of  existing  moral  conditions,  shown  (in 
■part)  by  the  testimony  of  pupils. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  investigation  on  these  three 
points  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  We  shall 
note  only  one  or  two  considerations  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
first  two,  and  then  tabulate  answers  made  to  certain  in- 
quiries under  the  third  heading  and  from  these  draw  sugges- 
tive conclusions. 

(i)  The  method  of  procedure  pursued  in  the  majority  of 
subjects  studied  in  the  majority  of  schools  suggests  that  the 
purpose  today  is  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  moral  one. 
Knowledge-getting  is  the  prominent  consideration,  and  the 
textbook  with  the  recitation  method  has  the  largest  place. 
This  is  a  survival  of  the  Renaissance  influence.  But  if  the 
raison-d'etre  of  the  high  school  is  the  development  of 
character,  either  from  the  social  standpoint  for  good 
citizenship,  or  from  the  psychological  requirement  for 
individual  strength,  other  working  principles  should  also  be 
manifest.  Some  subjects,  such  as  history  and  literature, 
have  a  moral  content  and  suggestion  not  found  in  others. 
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But,  whatever  the  subjects,  there  are  methods  that  may- 
develop  moral  as  well  as  mental  strength,  yet  those  most 
generally  used  touch  solely  the  mentality. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  by  the 
teachers  of  today  are  these:  what  method  will  cultivate 
good  judgments  and  right  choices?  What  will  strcngthea 
self-control  and  individual  responsibility?  What  will  de- 
velop a  spirit  of  co-operation  rather  than  competition? 

To  illustrate:  The  conversational  method  with  a  dis- 
cussion by  the  pujjils  of  comparative  values  will  tend 
toward  good  judgment  and  right  choice;  investigation  and 
discovery,  with  accurate  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
student  may  strengthen  self-control  and  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibilitj',  while  information  gotten  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  class,  encourages  co-operation. 
Even  the  recitation  method  may  indicate  by  its  form 
whether  the  standard  of  the  teacher  is  one  favoring  com- 
petition or  co-operation.  Has  the  ego  any  consideration 
of  the  alter?  Is  the  spirit  of  the  entire  school  that  of 
"each  man  for  himself,"  or  that  of  a  large  family?  Is 
there  any  opportunity  for  reciprocity,  co-operation  and 
mutual  service? 

In  a  few  schools  out  of  the  many,  a  certain  degree  of 
student  self-government  has  developed  an  ethical  standard 
not  evident  before.  The  official  oversight  also  of  the  social 
organizations  related  to  the  high  school,  and  the  friendly 
assistance  of  teachers  in  this  connection  have  been  of  great 
value.  An  ethical  basis  and  an  actual  working  on  right 
principles  unknown  before  are  now  found  in  these  places. 
Such  effort  may  well  be  wide-spread.  Here  and  there 
schools  are  to  be  found  where  the  athletic  associations, 
the  debating  and  social  societies  connected  with  the  in- 
stitutions, which  had  previously  run  into  debt  with  pledges 
unpaid,  etc.,  are  now  by  helpful  supervision  carried  on 
properly.  A  standard  of  honesty,  order  and  business 
ethics  has  thereby  been  established.  In  this  way,  these 
social  organizations,  which  in  many  schools  are  detrimental 
to  a  true  development  of  character,  may  become  a  positive 
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means  of  moral  training.  It  has  been  well  said  that  an 
"an  all-round  development  of  students  for  higher  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  greater  service  to  humanity,  demands  that  a 
part  of  the  time  of  the  faculty  may  be  devoted  to  direct 
student  organizations." 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  when  in  an  institution  supposed 
to  be  democratic  in  its  principles,  and  to  stand  for  the  best 
interests  of  a  community,  there  is  held  a  junior  reception 
in  honor  of  seniors  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning!  When, 
also,  the  hiring  of  a  carriage  for  this  reception  and  the 
purchase  of  flowers  for  the  girl  to  be  escorted,  etc.,  cost  a 
boy  seven  dollars,  and  is  said  to  be  a  necessary  expenditure, 
"which  all  the  fellows  have!"  In  one  particular  school  this 
immoral  condition  was  righted  by  the  formation  of  a 
parents'  and  teachers'  association  which  now,  thru  its 
committee  and  one  composed  of  students,  arranges  all 
social  functions  on  a  more  reasonable  basis. 

(2)  How  do  school  buildings  testify  to  the  present  .ethical 
standard?  How  may  they  raise  the  standard  of  the  indivi- 
dual? 

A  building  where  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate  does  not 
contribute  to  physical  or  moral  cleanliness.  If  on  any 
of  its  walls,  in  the  out-of-way  places  or  those  reserved  for 
toilet  purposes,  there  are  writings  suggestive  of  what  is 
low  and  unclean,  some  one  is  responsible  for  carelessness  as 
to  the  ethical  standard  and  influence  of  that  school.  There 
are  schools  termed  ' '  high ' '  where  it  has  been  forgotten  that 
"Order  is  Heaven's  first  law." 

The  high  school  period  is  one  of  ideas  and  ideals ;  there  are 
many  of  these  at  this  time  and  they  affect  the  both  present 
and  the  future.  The  environment  in  which  a  part  of  each 
day  is  spent  may  have  its  influence  toward  a  nobler  ideal 
than  the  one  held  today,  or  the  environment  may  lower  the 
standard  of  honor  and  purity.  Possibly  it  will  not  afi:ect 
the  scales  on  either  side — the  boy  will  go  out  as  he  came  in. 
Then  the  failure  to  use  this  opportunity  will  be  the  cause 
for  many  a  boy  and  girl  being  in  after  Hfe  "weighed  in  the 
balance    and    found   wanting."     "Unless,"    says    Nicholas 
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IMiirray  Butler,  "we  are  to  be  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  esthetic 
inheritance  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  scientific  and  the 
literary  in  the  education  of  the  human  child." 

Those  who  control  the  elementary  schools  have  to  a  degree 
grown  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  beauty  on  conduct  and  life. 
The  same  consciousness  needs  to  be  fully  realized  in  behalf 
of  the  high  school.  Simplicity  and  beauty,  which  includes 
fitness  for  the  purpose,  should  be  set  before  the  jjupils  in  the 
architectural  conditions,  and  with  jiictures  of  strength  and 
beauty  on  the  walls,  they  may  carry  away  ideals  that  will 
gradually  become  real  in  their  own  lives.  It  was  well  said 
the  other  day,  in  reference  to  a  particular  high  school, 
"It  is  a  low  standard  of  parenthood  that  piles  up  marble 
and  mahogan}  in  its  offices  while  it  houses  its  children 
in  a  huge  shack  of  a  school  building."  For  the  aim  of  the 
high  school  should  be — in  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent's  strong 
words — to  lead  "the  individual  to  recombine  and  elevate 
in  his  own  personality  the  deepest  truths  and  best  ideals 
of  the  race  and  nation,  in  such  a  way  that  his  conduct  may 
be  both  wise  and  ethical,  that  is,  in  harmony  with  the  best 
interests  of  society  and  of  his  own  nature." 

(3)  What  are  the  existing  moral  conditions  as  shown  by 
observation  and  by  the  testimony  of  a  small  group  of 
pupils? 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  a  score  of  reliable 
students  belonging  to  schools  in  cities  or  towns  scattered 
thruout  the  country  from  New  Hngland  to  the  Mississippi. 
Three  of  these  questions  had  reference  to  a  standard  of 
honesty  and  were  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  high  school  students 
cheat  in  their  studies.' 

2.  What  is  the  most  usual  form  of  cheating? 

3.  Do  the  majority  "bluff"-  make  a  guess  at  a  thing 
for  the  sake  of  winning? 

The  testimony  from  one-half  of  those  questioned  was 
that  the  majority  cheat.  The  other  half  believe  that  many 
do  so.     What  does  this  betoken  as  to  honest  deaUng  in 
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future  business  and  social  life?  The  most  common  forms 
of  cheating  are  (i)  copying  from  notes,  (2)  "ponies,"  (3) 
prompting.  Could  this  temptation  be  avoided  by  a  change 
of  method?  The  atmosphere  of  a  high  school  must  be 
unfortunate  when  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  say,  "She 
is  a  'Freshie;'  first  year  students  do  not  cheat."  "There 
is  not  then,  "asks  the  questioner,  "so  much  cheating  in  the 
eighth  grade?"  "Oh  no:"  To  offset  this,  an  interesting 
statement  comes  from  a  student  of  another  school;  he  says, 
"a  large  majority  have  cheated  at  certain  times,  but  as  they 
reach  the  higher  classes,  honesty  is  considered  'the  thing.'  " 
One-third  believe  that  the  majority  do  not  "bluff,"  two- 
thirds  say  that  they  do,  and  many  of  these  add  that  "bluffing 
is  all  right;"  "the  teachers  expect  it."  Evidently,  it  has 
not  been  considered  that  winning  by  chance  without  a 
basis  of  knowledge,  is  a  form  of  speculation  and  of  sham- 
ming. 

One  question  referred  to  the  attitude  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  regard  to  results :  ' '  Where  is  the  greatest  emphasis 
placed  by  teacher  and  by  pupil:  on  the  mark  to  be  gained, 
or  the  good  work  to  be  accomplished?"  All  agreed  that 
the  pupil  considers  the  mark.  The  majority  thought  that 
most  teachers  think  first  of  the  work.  Still,  "They  hold  the 
records  over  our  heads."  The  indications  are  that  too 
great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  report  card.  It  suggests 
the  tendency  of  playing  the  game  for  the  sake  of  the  prize, 
and  not  for  the  game  itself.  The  redeeming  feature  in  this 
case  is  that  the  "prize"  is  intimately  related  to,  and  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  "game"  that  is  being  played.  To 
seek  a  good  report  is  a  legitimate  motive,  both  natural  and 
upbuilding,  but  if  it  becomes  the  motive  for  effort,  it  is 
then  illegitimate  and  harmful  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ethics.  Interest  in  this  direction  does  not  therefore  need 
encouragement.  If  other  values  in  good  work  well  done 
are  by  suggestion  strengthened,  in  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents, a  higher  moral  appreciation  may  be  the  result. 

Two  questions  touched  on  the  report  for  position  and  one 
on  the  personal  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil:     (i) 
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Would  you  say  it  was  usual  to  "talk  back"  to  a  teacher? 

(2)  Are   most  of  the  teachers  spoken  of  by  nick-names? 

(3)  Do  the  students  look  on  any  of  their  teachers  as  their 
friends?  One-third  answered  the  first  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  larger  number  think  it  is  not  usual 
to  "  talk  back."  But  the  observation  of  some  strange  lapses 
occasioned  the  question,  and  with  this  came  the  mental 
reservation,  can  true  reverence  be  conserved  if  rude  re- 
sponses or  complaints  are  allowed  ? 

The  practise  of  nick-names  apparently  varies  with  the 
locality.  Two-thirds  of  the  answers  acknowledge  the 
custom.  The  other  third  do  not.  When  the  nick-name 
is  one  of  endearment  it  may  foster  good  personal  feeling 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  but  when  disrespectful  nick- 
names are  tolerated  in  school  and  home  a  moral  weakness 
is  CN'ident.  The  value  of  respect  for  position  needs  to  be 
considered  in  this  day  of  irreverence.  A  strange  anomaly 
presents  itself;  simple  communication  in  the  class  room  is 
frowned  down  upon,  and  constant  disobedience  and  sly 
action  are  the  result,  while  the  use  of  disrespectful  nick- 
names is,  in  many  places,  allowed  to  become  habitual 
without  comment!  A  reference  to  the  habit  of  sly  com- 
munication forces  to  the  front  another  consideration: 
Is  not  such  disobedience  in  reality  a  rebellion  against  an 
unnatural  social  en\-ironment?  To  provoke  an  habitual 
transgression  of  the  law  is  detrimental  to  moral  education. 
If  communications  were  not  forbidden  but  a  degree  of 
natural  intercourse  allowed,  might  there  not  be  less  moral 
and  at  the  same  time  less  interruption  to  school  duties 
because  of  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  co-operation  in  the 
work  to  be  accomphshed? 

The  testimony  of  pupils  touching  the  third  point  in  this 
division  of  questions  gives  e\-idence  of  a  feeling  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  few  teachers  rather  than  the  many. 
Yet  the  friendly  influence  of  a  strong  moral  personaUty 
is  far  more  potent  in  raising  an  ethical  standard  than  any 
number  of  prescribed  studies  in  abstract  ethics. 

Another    question    was    in    regard    to    sex    association: 
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"From  what  you  over-hear  do  you  think  there  is  much 
vulgar  or  improper  conversation  between  boys  and  girls?" 
It  is  very  satisfactory  that  only  two  report  in  the  affirmative. 
Certain  indications  lead  to  the  beUef  that  such  conversa- 
tion is  more  frequent  in  the  eighth  grade  than  in  the  high 
school.  During  the  latter  period  a  deeper  self-conscious- 
ness of  a  fuller  sense  of  social  proprieties  may  lead  to  greater 
secrecy  where  immoral  tendencies  do  really  obtain. 

The  last  question,  "Is  there  student  government  in  the 
school  you  attend?"  brought  out  four  answers  in  the 
afl&rmative  and  sixteen  in  the  negative,  and  the  four  testified 
also  that  the  results  from  student  government  were  good. 
This  raises  the  question,  has  this  method  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  prove  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise  for  moral  de- 
velopment ? 

As  a  whole,  the  above  testimony  and  observation  would 
seem  to  make  Dr.  John  Dewey's  words  strikingly  true: 
"There  is  a  divorce  between  information  and  character, 
between  knowledge  and  social  action."  The  ethical  stand- 
ards of  high  schools  will  be  changed  when  the  ideal  is  "a 
trained  individual  capacity  of  control  at  work  in  the  service 
of  social  interest  and  aims." 

Fred  ERICA  Beard 

Boston,  Mass. 


Ill 

BISHOP  GRUNDTVIG  AND   THE  PEOPLE'S  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

At  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Denmark  had  reached 
perhaps  the  low-water  mark  of  her  history.  Politically, 
she  had  been  defeated  by  England  and  Germany,  economic- 
ally she  was  near  bankruptcy.  Her  commerce  had  de- 
clined; the  old  Viking  culture  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
and  been  forgotten  by  the  people  themselves;  the  national 
language  had  been  displaced  by  bad  German  among  the 
educated  classes,  while  the  speech  of  the  country  folk  was 
dissolving  into  a  group  of  dialects  without  standard  or 
stability.  A  Danish  prime  minister  even  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute German  as  the  written  language  of  the  country. 

At  this  critical  hour  of  need  arose  the  great  man,  riishop 
Grundtvig.  A  bishop,  a  scholar,  the  representative  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  he  saw 
clearly  that  a  great  awakening  was  necessary  to  save  the 
country  and  its  people  from  stagnation  and  decay.  He 
had  made  a  life  work  of  the  old  national  ballads  and  he 
hoped  to  replace  the  humanistic  education  of  his  time, 
which  was  utterly  foreign  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  by  a 
revival  of  the  old  Northern  culture  as  it  flourished  after 
the  exploits  of  Viking  days  and  to  build  upon  this  as  a 
basis  an  active  and  creative  national  life. 

As  early  as  1832,  he  raised  the  question  of  the  need  of 
a  liberal  education  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
a  counterpoise  to  college  education.  As  a  scholar  he  be- 
lieved in  college  education,  but  he  felt  that  it  tended  away 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  into  mere  book 
learning.  He  realized  that  research  was  essential  to  keep 
any  education  from  becoming  superficial  polish,  but  the 
education  that  he  wished  to  give  to  the  whole  people  he 
felt  must  be  much  more  than  a  mere  preparation  for  college. 
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It  must  be  independent,  self-contained,  a  real  spiritual 
power,  he  says,  "through  which  the  hfe  of  the  present  may- 
establish  its  absolutely  necessary  rights — rights  which  the 
learned  so  often  misunderstand."  And  the  very  center 
from  which  the  school  work  should  branch  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, which  should  assemble  and  organize  all  educational 
activities,  must  be  the  fatherland  itself. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  three-fold  experience 
as  churchman,  scholar  and  educator  appears  in  the  theory 
that  he  then  developed.  He  believed  that  "young  manhood 
and  young  womanhood  was  the  formative  time  of  the 
spiritual  nature,  when  great  hopes  and  visions  came  into 
being  and  foreshadowed  the  mature  Ufe,  when  the  soul 
reached  out  for  the  cloak  that  fit  it."  With  Rousseau  he 
was  anxious  to  preserve  the  rights  of  childhood  from  the 
demands  of  mature  life.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  phys- 
ical development  during  the  years  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  the  hobbledehoy  period  {die  Flegeljahre),  and  held 
that  school  for  every  boy  and  girl  during  these  years  should 
mean  physical  activity — tempering  the  body  and  the  sensual 
nature  by  actual  work  and  by  free  exercise  in  all  kinds  of 
sport. 

He  set  the  eighteenth  year  as  the  time  when  ideals  can 
best  be  established,  when  the  steps  can  be  built  up  which 
young  people  will  go  to  "the  work  of  hfe  as  if  going  to  a 
feast." 

For  this  stage  of  development,  then,  he  proposed  specially 
organized  schools  which  should  put  real  poetry  into  the  life 
of  the  young  people,  should  keep  them  from  straying  after 
false  ideals,  should  control  the  desires  which  so  easily  over- 
flow the  banks  of  reason,  and  give  them  a  real  foundation 
for  helping  themselves  and  others.  To  this  end,  his  idea 
was  to  take  them  out  of  the  industrial  world  for  a  short 
time,  keep  them  largely  away  from  vocational  activity, 
not  to  emphasize  book  learning  and  lessons  by  rote,  but  to 
awaken  their  power  of  idealization  and  to  broaden  their 
mental  and  spiritual  outlook,  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
the    groundwork   necessary   for    success   in    all    vocations, 
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whether  the  work  should  be  done  with  ink  and  paper,  with 
plow,  needle,  or  hannner  and  an\il.  The  bishop  sarcastically 
deprecated  the  idea  of  "producing  mere  professors,  public 
officials  or  candidates  for  the  poorhouse."  In  other  words 
this  new  education  was  to  be  at  once  general  and  practical. 
He  says  further:  "The  chief  aim  is  to  teach  young  people 
to  understand  noble,  active  human  life  with  its  wonderful 
laws.  Our  national  culture  must  rest  upon  the  enlighten- 
ment of  all  classes,  and  if  education  is  organized  as  if  every- 
one were  to  be  an  official  or  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  the  en- 
tire people  will  die  of  hunger.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
will  be  serviceable  for  the  officials  or  leisure  class,  but  for 
those  who  will  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Our  aim 
must  be  to  provide  a  liberal  education  which  will  make  the 
whole  people  fit  for  their  work  and  happy  in  their  situation." 

The  high  schools  established  on  this  theory  admit  only 
pupils  of  eighteen  years  or  more  who  have  usually  chosen 
a  vocation  and  know  something  of  it.  They  aim  to  make 
each  one  return  to  his  work  with  greater  interest  in  it  and 
with  a  clearer  i)crce])tion  of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions surrounding  it,  with  a  thoro  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Danish  people  in  the  past  and 
with  a  desire  to  take  part  in  their  future  achievements. 
As  Povlsen  says:  "This  education  should  never  lead  to 
discouragement  or  contempt  for  work,  but  should  dignify 
labor  and  increase  the  ability  to  do  it  well." 

r'urllRT,  tlicy  aim  "to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  edu- 
cated and  llic  uneducated ;  to  bridge  the  boundless  abyss 
which  the  hierarchy,  the  aristocracy  and  the  Latin  schools 
have  built  between  almost  the  entire  people  upon  the  one 
side  and  a  handful  of  the  so-called  educated  and  enlightened 
upon  the  other." 

Grundtvig,  who  himelf  had  written  more  than  38,000 
pages  of  printed  matter,  was  emphatic  against  mere  book 
learning.  He  said:  "I  love  books,  for  they  form  a  bridge 
that  connects  me  with  the  past;  I  hate  books,  for  they  set 
up  a  wall  between  me  and  the  present."  Therefore,  he 
wished  these  schools,  not  merely  to  give  needful  information. 
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but  to  train  the  emotions  and  the  will,  not  by  means  of 
books  but  by  word  of  mouth — as  he  calls  it,  "the  living 
word."  He  says:  "First  and  last  it  is  the  living  word 
that  must  be  used,  because  this  is  the  only  living  tool 
that  the  spirit  has  upon  earth.  We  can  never  get  into 
touch  with  the  people  except  by  what  passes  from  mouth 
to  mouth."  Here  speaks  at  once  the  preacher  and  the  lover 
of  old  ballads  which  are  handed  down  orally  from  generation 
to  generation.  He  knew  that  the  common  people,  unused 
to  the  printed  page,  learn  what  they  learn  by  oral  trans- 
mission and  during  the  few  months  they  are  in  attendance 
at  these  high  schools  the  only  strong  appeal  that  is  possible 
to  them  is  thru  the  hving  word. 

-  As  this  idea  is  the  very  foundation  of  Grundtvig's  peda- 
gogy it  will,  perhaps,  bear  elaboration.  In  explaining  the 
effect  of  the  "Uving  word"  as  past  on  from  master  to  pupils, 
he  says:  "I  am  convinced  that  it  not  only  expresses  this 
or  that  fact,  but  in  its  earnestness  gives  something  that  may 
be  called  inspiration ;  that  in  the  breast  of  each  human  being 
there  slumbers  a  higher  hfe  power,  which,  unless  we  stub- 
bornly close  our  ears  when  it  finds  adequate  expression  in 
words,  carries  us  along  with  it.  This  higher  kind  of  speech, 
those  winged  words,  I  have  learned  to  know  and  admire 
and  to  wish  for  myself,  and  thru  this  I  was  carried  back  to 
faith  in  the  living  power  of  the  invisible,  in  the  spirit  and 
spiritual  world  as  something  that  is  real,  indeed,  that  has 
a  stronger  and  higher  reality  than  those  things  that  we  see 
with  our  eyes." 

The  first  condition  of  teaching,  then,  in  these  schools, 
is  that  there  should  be  a  direct,  an  immediate  appeal  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil;  that  the  teacher's  words  should  be 
neither  technical  nor  oratorical  but  should  have  in  them 
"a  deep  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  penetrates  the  heart 
and  rivets  the  attention." 

On  this  theory  examinations  are  unnecessary  and  have 
never  been  introduced.  Mr.  Alfred  Polvsen,  the  director 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  schools,  says:  "They  are  not 
established  to  lead   directly  to  better  pay,   more  profits, 
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or  better  positions  as  such.  There  must  not  be  any  ad- 
vantage gained  from  attending  such  a  school  but  what 
can  be  neither  weighed  nor  measured,  on  which  no  pecuniary 
estimate  can  be  placed.  No  other  profit  must  be  derived 
from  this  instruction  than  the  increase  in  inner  worth  which 
all  good  learning  gives." 

The  instruction  given  may  be  divided  into:  (i)  Danish 
language,  hterature  and  history;  {2)  physical  culture  and 
singing ;  (3)  science  and  a  few  other  subjects. 

Practical  work,  vocational  training  proper,  is  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule. 

Perhaps  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
Danish  language,  literature  and  history,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  method  of  teaching  and  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  rather  than  upon  the  subject  matter.  "The 
aim  is  not  to  learn  this  or  that,  much  or  Httle,  but  to  prepare 
for  the  teaching  of  Hfe."  If  the  schools  of  any  country 
can  really  do  this,  the  problem  of  vocational  education  will 
be  greatly  simplified. 

In  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  the  aim  is  to  get  free 
and  natural  expression.  The  pupils  are  not  tormented 
with  formal  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  the  masterpieces 
of  Danish  literature  are  used  "to  awaken  the  spiritual  life 
and  to  create  ideals  in  a  race  that,  as  Grundtvig  said, 
'had  been  lirooding  in  stupid  materialism.'  " 

From  the  time  of  Grundtxig  sung  has  been  nuich  used 
in  teaching  the  mother  tongue.  The  old  bishop  said,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1S41,  "Among  the  teachers  of  a  high 
school  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  who  is  master  of  the 
mother  tongue  not  only  as  it  is  found  in  books,  but  as  it 
lives  in  the  nation:  at  least  one  who  knows  and  loves  the 
history  of  our  fatherland  and  is  able  to  picture  it  vividly 
in  words;  at  least  one  who  knows  and  loves  our  national 
songs  in  their  old  form  as  well  as  in  the  new,  and  is  able  to 
lead  the  choir  himself;  at  least  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
our  fatherland  and  knows  the  nation,  its  trades  and  resources, 
and,  finally,  one  learned  in  the  law  is  to  be  desired,  one 
who  can  give  the  youth,  a  true  and  vivid  apprehension  of 
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our  fatherland's  constitution  and  laws  as  they  were  formerly 
and  as  they  are  now." 

He  also  claimed  "Denmark  would  be  ten  times  happier 
if  the  beautiful  Danish  songs  which  were  then  only  on  paper 
never  sung  except  on  state  occasions,  echoed  in  all  our 
school  halls  and  resounded  in  fields  and  forests.  These 
songs  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  the  j^outh  and 
the  glorified  spirit  of  the  people  as  exprest  in  their  hterature. 
It  is  only  the  lack  of  this  necessary  link  which  causes  the 
people  to  become  more  hfeless,  dull,  surly  and  without 
hope  while  their  hterature  overflows  with  hfe  and  the  full- 
ness of  glorious  recollections  of  the  past  and  illuminating 
anticipations  of  the  future."  The  old  bishop  says  further 
that  he  would  rather  have  one  of  his  Httle  songs  wafted  to 
the  ears  of  his  fellowmen  than  that  ah  the  hands  of  men 
should  be  industriously  thumbing  the  pages  of  his  thickest 
books.  The  greatest  joy  of  the  poet  is  when  naked  childish 
feet  can  trip  about  the  streets  to  the  melody  of  his  songs, 
and  that  song  of  the  poet  is  the  best,  his  masterpiece,  which 
the  maiden  can  sing  while  binding  the  sheaves  or  while 
dancing  at  the  village  feast. 

In  these  schools  singing  is  more  than  a  subject  or  an  art ; 
it  has  become  an  atmosphere,  a  feeUng,  an  interest  that 
embraces  everything  else  in  the  high  school  teaching  and  is 
inseparable  from  it.  The  pupils  sing  one  or  two  songs 
before  each  lecture  and  very  often  afterwards.  When  I 
exprest  surprize  at  the  large  amount  of  time  given  to  singing 
these  national  songs  I  was  told  they  brought  a  unison  of 
spirit  that  was  conducive  to  good  work. 

The  greatest  stress,  however,  is  laid  upon  history  as  a 
character-forming  study.  The  theory  is  that  the  race  re- 
veals itself  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  individuals ;  all  human 
wisdom  is  fundamentally  historical,  and  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  the  only  way  of  understanding  the  present  and  of 
making  judicious  plans  for  the  future.  As  history  is  cumu- 
lative experience — an  experience,  of  which  no  individual 
conditioned  as  he  is  by  time  and  place  and  circumstance, 
can  compass  more  than  a  minute  portion,  even  in  the  longest 
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life,  and  as  young  people  themselves  are  totally  lacking  in 
all  such  experience,  it  is  history  that  can  best  supply  their 
deficiency  in  this  respect. 

A  Danish  writer  says:  "Instruction  in  history  is  vital 
when  it  causes  life  to  be  felt,  consciously  or  subconsciously, 
as  a  stream  rising  in  the  remote  past  and  rushing  to  the  sea 
of  eternity.  We  are  in  this  stream,  its  waters  are  all  about 
us  so  that  we  feel  ourselves  a  part  of  it  and  are  borne  up  by 
it  in  joy  and  sorrow  even  to  eternity." 

Another  writer  uses  a  similar  figure  to  express  this  idea: 
"History  does  not  mean  books  and  maps;  it  is  not  to  be 
divided  into  lessons  and  gone  thru  with  a  pointer  like  any 
other  paltry  school  subject.  History  Ues  before  our  eyes 
Uke  a  mighty  and  turbulent  ocean,  into  which  the  ages 
run  like  rivers.  Its  rushing  waves  bring  to  our  listening 
ears  the  sound  of  a  thousand  voices  from  the  olden  time. 
With  our  pupils  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  clifif  and  gaze 
over  this  great  sea;  we  strive  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  power 
and  beauty;  we  point  out  the  laws  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  waves  and  of  the  strong  undercurrents.  We  strive  by 
poetic  speech  to  open  their  ears  to  the  voices  of  the  sea 
which  in  our  very  blood  run  thru  the  veins  from  generation 
to  generation,  and,  humming  and  singing,  echoes  in  our 
innermost  being." 

In  this  instruction  are  included  the  old  legends  of  the 
people  which  relate  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  the  fatherland.  As  Grundtvig  says,  "The  depth 
of  the  love  of  a  people  for  the  fatherland  can  be  measured 
by  the  living  stream  of  their  recollections  of  their  fathers 
and  their  glory.  It  would  be  foolish  and  a  betrayal  of 
faith  to  substitute  for  these  treasures  a  critical  investiga- 
tion of  history  with  boys  who  do  not  know  what  an  investi- 
gation means." 

History,  then,  in  every  form,  the  history  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  Denmark,  the  history  of  religion  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  controUing  study  in  these  high  schools,  and  when 
the  pupils  are  familiar  willi  tlie  jiast  the  teacher  discusses 
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in  a  popular  way  current  conditions  and  problems  in  society, 
the  state,  the  church,  or  the  school. 

Hollmann  sums  up  the  theory  as  follows:  (i)  History  is 
the  center  of  all  education;  and  (2)  in  teaching  history  it  is 
the  vivid  spoken  word  that  is  all-important. 

The  aim  is  not  a  bare  formal  exercise  of  the  memory  and 
understanding  but  growth  in  spiritual  power,  for  which  is 
needed,  on  the  one  hand,  a  riper,  more  susceptible  age  in 
the  pupil  (as  eighteen  or  more) ;  on  the  other,  a  sympathetic 
personality  in  the  teacher. 

Grundtvig  speaks  of  "the  spirit  of  the  race  that  unites 
all  generations  into  a  U\dng  whole."  He  urges,  "we  ought 
to  and  can  fight  in  the  company  of  the  best,"  that  is,  "not 
only  should  we  foUow  the  example  of  our  forefathers,  but 
we  should  really  feel  that  we  are  fighting  in  the  same  fight 
with  those  who  have  gone  before  us." 

"The  study  of  history  seems  almost  useless  if  it  can  not 
make  us  feel  the  connection  between  ourselves  and  the  fives 
of  the  earlier  members  of  the  race." 

"If  om-  history  can  not  mean  to  us  the  sum  of  what  our 
fathers  fought  for  and  our  mothers  wept  for,  as  true  an 
inheritance  from  them  as  our  natin-al  inheritance,  then  it 
is  a  mere  amusement  for  leisure  time,  but  can  never  be  aUve. 
Popular  education  means  an  education  that  has  grown  out 
of  a  heartfelt  living,  together  with  the  history  of  the  people, 
and  from  a  belief  that  this  history,  as  belonging  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  race,  wiU  be  able  to  unite  them  into  one  Hving 
organism." 

Such  instruction  must  necessarily  be  given  thru  lectures, 
not  textbooks.  As  Mr.  Bredzdorft",  of  the  Reskilde  People's 
High  School,  says,  "The  historical  lecture  has  become  the 
ver>'  pulse  of  the  high  schools.  Here,  past,  present,  and 
future  make  one  Hving  whole.  The  countless  generations 
are  not  disconnected  fragments  drifting  and  vanishing  in 
the  stream  of  time.  No,  generations  follow  the  course  of 
generations  and  unite  us  in  one  great  communion  of  the 
people,  those  in  the  graves  fiving  still  in  that  spiritual  beat 
of  the  waves  as  they  move  forward  thru  the  ages." 
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Grundtvig  held  also  that  the  high  schools  should  give 
some  attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  country,  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  legislative  and  administrative,  national  and 
communal  organizations.  He  wished  the  organization 
of  the  state  to  be  presented  in  the  right  Hght,  but  he  did 
not  wish  these  schools  to  be  involved  in  politics.  He  did 
not  wish  them  to  become  a  battleground  of  political  opinions, 
but  he  hoped  the  youth  would  receive  there  enough  under- 
standing of  political  affairs  to  be  able  to  form  opinions  for 
themselves  and  not  fall  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  the 
pohtical  agitator.  They  should  be  instructed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  legislation,  and  it  should  be  made  clear  to  them 
that  legislation  is  not  an  arbitrary  matter  but  an  emanation 
of  the  people's  will.  The  schools  must  be  intensely  Danish. 
He  did  not  beheve  in  the  cosmopohtan;  he  might  walk 
erect  upon  two  legs  and  have  a  nose  in  the  middle  of  his 
face,  but  he  could  ha^e  no  soul.  Each  nationality,  he  said, 
like  kinds  of  wood,  had  its  own  grain;  and  the  cosmopohtan 
was  mere  sawdust.  Hence,  an  understanding  and  love  of 
the  fatherland  must  be  the  very  core  of  the  work  in  history. 

Some  attention  is  paid  also  to  the  economic  life  of  Den- 
mark, altho  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  economics  scien- 
tifically. 

The  idea  of  combining  technical,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial training  with  the  work  of  these  schools  has  often  been 
suggested.  About  thirty-five  of  them  (out  of  eighty) 
have  some  agricultural  instruction,  but  most  of  them  have 
kept  to  their  original  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Pupils 
are  urged  to  put  in  a  winter  at  a  people's  high  school  before 
entering  a  winter  agricultural  school.  On  the  monument 
to  J.  C.  LaCour,  who  founded  the  agricultural  winter  school 
at  Lyngby,  is  found  the  following  inscription;  "The 
Danish  agricultural  school  is  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 
people's  high  school  and  must,  like  these,  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  ])eoplc.  " 

Grundtvigs  idea  was  to  have  near  each  high  school  a  well- 
conducted  agricultural  plant  and  shops  in  which  the  pupils 
might  see  practical  work,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  intro- 
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ducing  technical  instruction  into  the  schools  themselves. 
His  purpose  was,  in  connection  with  the  lecture  work,  to 
provide  opportunities  for  direct  acquaintance  with  many 
features  of  economic  life. 

So  thoroly  does  the  historical  method  dominate  all 
teaching  that  even  science  is  presented  largely  as  connected 
with  the  investigations  of  great  men.  For  instance,  a  lesson 
in  electricity  might  turn  on  the  work  of  Franklin ;  in  botany, 
on  that  of  Linnaeus.  Naturally,  this  lends  an  immediate 
human  interest  to  the  subject.  It  may  be  noted  that  this 
movement  towards  connecting  science  with  history  has  begun 
in  other  lands  and  that  several  books  have  been  written  to 
encourage  this  type  of  instruction  in  American  schools. 

In  my  own  observation  I  was  imprest  with  the  freedom 
and  naturalness  in  the  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils. 
I  saw  no  machinery  for  discipline.  The  students  seemed 
happy  and  at  the  same  time  intensely  interested.  I  was 
imprest  by  the  tone  of  earnestness  of  the  teacher's  lecture 
and  the  attention  given  by  the  students.  In  one  case, 
in  Roskilde  I  almost  sprang  from  my  seat  at  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  teacher's  address.  His  call  was  Hke  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  Uke  the  Marseillaise,  which  is  not 
music  but  a  battle  cry. 

In  the  gymnasium  at  Askov  the  students  preceded  their 
hour  of  exercise  by  marching  about  the  hall  and  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  Danish  flag.  After  the  exercise  followed  an- 
other march  and  another  song.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  outside  Denmark;  I  found  my  hands  clenched 
and  my  heart  in  my  throat.  I  felt  that  I  understood  a  Uttle 
of  the  Viking  spirit. 

The  teacher  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen  the  monuments 
at  Skibelund  and  added  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  patri- 
otic education  of  the  students  of  Askov. 

At  this  same  school  the  principal  told  me  of  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  churches  of  Denmark  to  be  held 
at  Askov  that  very  day  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  I  saw  them  drive  in,  about  seventy 
or  eighty  men,   from  the  little  railway  station  two  miles 
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away.  What  imprest  me  most  was  the  fact  that  this  im- 
portant conference  was  held,  not  in  Copenhagen,  but  in  a 
little  country  high  school  two  miles  from  nowhere.  It 
showed  that  the  schools  are  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
life  of  Denmark,  when  they  are  considered  to  furnish  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  settUng  so  momentous  a  question. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  in  the  rain  for  the  monu- 
ments at  Skihclund  They  were  on  the  edge  of  a  little 
bluff  looking  down  over  the  German  frontier.  On  the  west 
end  was  a  national  amphitheater  with  raised  banks  of  turf 
and  a  pulpit  in  the  center,  near  one  end.  This  amphi- 
theater would  seat  perhaps  three  thousand  people.  Around 
the  amphitheater  were  a  series  of  monuments  of  prominent 
Danes — no  soldiers  but  teachers  of  the  people's  high  schools, 
prominent  men  in  the  co-operative  movement,  writers,  and 
so  on.  Over  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  near  tlie  frontier,  was 
a  little  schoolhouse  where  the  children  of  Danish  parentage 
in  Schleswig  come  in  winter  to  study  the  Danish  language 
and  sing  the  Danish  songs. 

A  little  further  along  the  bluff  was  a  granite  monument  of 
a  female  figure  personifying  the  Danish  language  and  htera- 
ture  with  busts  of  two  famous  Danish  poets  by  her  side. 
Her  arms  were  stretched  out  to  her  brothers  in  Schleswig. 
Still  further  along  the  bluff  was  the  battle  monument. 
It  was  a  huge  granite  triangular  block  representing  the  old 
Norse  battle  formation.  King  Magnus  was  at  the  fighting 
angle,  his  warriors  with  their  battle  axes  forming  the  sides 
of  the  triangle.  Above,  cut  in  the  granite,  were  the  three 
ravens  of  Odin  and  three  bells,  the  bells  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  Trondhjem  in  Norway  hundreds  of  miles  away  which 
the  soldiers  heard  cheering  them  on  to  victory  over  the 
heathen  Wends.  On  the  back  of  the  monument  was  a 
spirited  inscription  expressing  the  hope  that  Denmark 
would  again  come  to  her  own  as  against  the  Prussians 
(the  descendants  of  the  heathen  W'cnds). 

To  this  place  come  students  from  all  the  high  schools  of 
Scandinavia  to  hear  patriotic  speeches  and  sing  patriotic 
songs. 
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Altogether  there  are  about  eighty  of  these  high  schools 
with  about  10,000  students,  nearly  all  from  the  country. 
The  usual  time  of  attendance  is  one  winter.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  young  men  in  rural 
districts  have  been  pupils  and  of  these  many  have  been  en- 
couraged to  go  on  to  the  winter  agricultural  schools. 

The  schools  are  in  session  from  November  to  May  for 
boys  and  during  the  summer  for  girls.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  much  the  same  for  both  and  many  of  the  teachers 
are  employed  for  both  terms. 

The  students  live  in  the  school  but  the  charges  are  low. 
Board  and  lodging  and  tuition  cost  about  $9.45  in  winter  and 
$6.64  in  summer.  Deserving  poor  students  get  government 
assistance  and  each  school  itself  receives  about  $810.00 
a  year  from  the  government. 

Teachers  and  students  take  at  least  one  meal  a  day  to- 
gether. This  Hving  in  common  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  the  school  program  as  it  is  believed  that  it 
has  developed  the  capacity  shown  by  the  Danish  people 
in  later  Ufe  for  working  together  in  business  affairs.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  Danes  lead  the  world  in  co-operative 
farming. 

The  teachers  are  not  required  to  pass  an  examination, 
but  are  appointed  by  the  director  of  the  school.  The  school 
itself  is  almost  always  his  private  property  or  belongs  to 
a  high  school  association;  and  the  state,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  its  contributions  to  support,  exercises  a  very 
hmited  supervision.  Under  these  conditions  of  freedom 
fully  half  of  the  schools  quickly  go  to  pieces ;  but  those  that 
continue  are  very  much  alive.  Only  persons  with  a  special 
gift  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  teaching  required  and  good 
executive  ability  can  hope  to  succeed. 

What  have  these  schools  done  for  Denmark?  A  German 
leader.  Dr.  Madsen,  sums  these  up  as  follows:  The  ad- 
vantages are  both  material  and  intellectual.  First,  the 
school  has  been  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  Only  an  enlightened  and 
active  class  of  farmers  could  pass  so  quickly  and  so  com- 
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pletely  from  one  Ijranch  of  production  to  another  us  the 
farmers  of  Denmark  did  in  the  8o's.  At  this  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  crisis,  at  one  stroke  they  past  from  the  production 
of  wheat  to  the  production  of  butter  and  raising  of  cattle, 
and  introduced  organizations  of  co-operative  creameries 
and  slaughter  houses.  The  high  schools  have  exercised  a 
great  influence  in  making  this  possible  and  many  believe 
that  without  their  instruction  it  could  not  have  been  brought 
about. 

The  people's  high  schools  have  always  striven  to  develop 
and  perfect  gardening  and  farming,  the  principal  industries 
of  Denmark.  They  encourage  and  assist  agricultural 
schools  connected  with  them.  Some  of  these  schools  for 
the  small  farmer  give  instruction  on  every  phase  of  agri- 
cultural or  rural  life  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  country 
people.  Courses  of  from  five  days  to  six  months  are  given 
in  them  at  small  expense.  Finally,  some  of  these  schools 
undertake  to  provide  technical  instruction  for  country 
mechanics.  In  all  these  movements  the  people's  high  schools 
contribute  a  stimulus  and  support.  In  all  these  schools  the 
same  general  .  method  of  instruction  is  employed  and  if 
you  ask  a  Dane  which  is  the  most  important  vocational 
school  in  Denmark  he  will  say  "the  people's  high  school," 
altho  they  do  not  give  vocational  instruction  per  se  at  all. 

The  princii)al  thing,  however,  that  these  schools  have 
contributed  is  the  new  spirit  which  has  been  awakened  in 
the  Denmark  farmer.  This  spirit  they  seek  to  sustain  thru 
the  founding  of  high  school  associations,  high  school  homes, 
lecture  associations,  auditorium  halls,  and  gymnasiums  in 
the  surrounding  parish. 

The  Danish  peasants  have  been  called  the  best  informed 
in  the  world.  Distinction  of  class  or  rank  among  the 
Danish  farmers  is  disappearing  more  and  more,  and  not 
only  among  the  peasants,  but  generally  in  Denmark  there 
is  not  so  deep  a  gap  between  educated  and  uneducated 
as  in  many  other  countries.  The  suspicious  reserve  which 
in  nuinv  places  is  so  characteristic  of  the  peasants  is  no  longer 
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characteristic  of  the  Danish  peasants ;  they  are  on  the  whole 
open,  skihul  and  active. 

"But  the  most  important  thing,"  as  Alfred  Polvsen  says, 
"is  the  influence  upon  the  reUgious  and  moral  feehng  of 
the  population."  One  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
the  school  has  said,  "We  must  admit  that  immorahty  dis- 
appears where  the  people's  high  school  exists.  In  social 
circles  where  the  high  school  has  acquired  influence  one 
finds  neither  drinking  nor  gambling,  nor  the  other  forms 
of  immorality.  Still  one  must  not  believe  that  among  the 
pupils  a  puritanical  severity  rules.  They  love  dancing, 
sport,  play,  and  all  other  recreations."  In  consequence  of 
the  entire  awakening  and  inspiriting  influence  of  the  high 
school  one  finds  a  much  happier,  more  intimate,  finer  and 
more  conscious  family  life. 

Finally,  Dr.  Norregard  states  that  "while  the  general 
cultural  tendencies  have  encouraged  a  dislike  for  bodily 
work,  and  where  they  have  gained  power  they  have  destroyed 
both  the  inherent  love  of  work  and  the  modesty  inherent 
in  it;  on  the  contrary  it  is  an  uncontested  fact  that  where 
the  greatest  enlightenment  of  the  people's  high  school  has 
taken  root  that  tendency  is  not  only  abating,  but  love  of 
work  and  respect  for  manual  labor  has  been  raised.  No 
work  which  ought  to  be  done  is  too  small  for  the  man  who 
has  been  trained  in  the  people's  high  school." 

Grundtvig  is  a  monumental  figure  in  the  Danish  cultural 
and  spiritual  life,"  says  Madsen.  "No  one  has  left  behind 
him  such  deep  and  broad  traces  of  Danish  life  as  he,  and  the 
Hfe  of  no  other  Dane  has  borne  such  rich  fruit  and  is  still 
so  living  among  the  people  as  that  of  Grundtvig.  He  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  be  a  reformer  of  the  people,  and  he 
became  one. 

"He  Uved  under  five  kings  and  worked  among  his  people. 
He  reproved  them  when  they  sank  into  frivolity  and  stupid- 
ity, inspirited  them  to  action  in  time  of  danger,  comforted 
them  in  misfortune,  and  healed  their  deepest  wounds. 

"His  life  was  long  and  rich  in  achievement  and  agitation, 
and   everlastingly   and   untiringly   battling   for   everything 
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that  he  regarded  as  right.  His  name  is  united  for  all  time 
to  the  history  of  Denmark  and  is  becoming  widely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country." 

The  schools  of  Grundtvig  have  shown  the  value  of  liberal 
education  as  a  factor  in  the  vocational  life  of  a  countr}'. 
These  people's  high  schools  have  never  loomed  large  in  the 
life  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
but  they  have  transformed  the  countrj'  life.  In  Denmark 
alone  of  the  ci^•ilized  world  the  city  is  not  gaining  on  the 
country.  This  is  the  triumph  of  the  people's  high  schools. 
The  Danes  have  made  their  own  the  Danish  poetry  and 
history,  and  have  acquired  a  love  for  the  fatherland  and 
mother  tongue,  as  well  as  a  joyous  idea  of  Christianity, 
and  on  the  whole  the  point  of  view  which  we  call  "cultural." 
The  people's  high  schools  are  a  moral  and  religious  achieve- 
ment almost  without  parallel  in  modern  times. 

Edwin  G.  Coolev 

Chicago,  III. 
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IV 

INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  AND   VOCATIONAL, 
EDUCATION 

I.   THE  ANOMALY 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  pressing  problems  of 
working  people  a  serious  anomaly  appears  in  American 
industrial  education.  The  movement  for  industrial  educa- 
tion has  been  a  most  desirable  effort  to  help  the  great 
masses  of  our  people  solve  successfully  thru  public  educa- 
tion one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  life — that  of  making 
a  Hving.  A  rough  analysis  of  this  problem  has  associated 
vocational  preparation  with  forges  and  lathes,  special 
schools,  and  costly  apparatus.  Educators  have  clamored 
longhand  loudly  for  appropriations  with  which  to  begin 
this  work.  They  have  said  we  can  do  nothing  until  we  get 
the  money  with  which  to  purchase  this  equipment.  And 
they  have  done  nothing  without  it. 

Now  a  more  thoro  stirvey  of  the  prime  needs  of  the 
world's  workers  will  reveal  two  very  essential  and  funda- 
mental factors  of  vocational  education  which  most  in- 
dustrial courses  and  schools  very  largely  overlook  and 
which  are  moreover  comparatively  inexpensive.  These 
are  first,  the  development  of  general  industrial  intelhgence, 
including  acquaintanceship  with  the  complex  industrial 
world  of  the  present  and,  secondly,  thorogoing  education 
in  general,  industrial,  and  occupational  hygiene.  While 
they  are  waiting  for  appropriations  school  systems  could  be 
giving  without  very  great  outlays  of  money  fundamental 
instruction  with  regard  to  our  complex  industrial  Ufe,  and 
this  invaluable  health  education,  largely  by  the  use  of  the 
school  master's  favorite  instrument — the  book,  a  simple, 
inexpensive  tool. 

Let  us  glance  at  just  one  of  these  propositions — that  in 
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reference  to  health  education  for  workers  as  primary 
vocational  education.  WTiat  is  the  health  problem  for  our 
working  people'  From  extensive  studies  of  mortaHty 
statistics  and  the  date  of  private  and  public  insurance 
agencies  here  and  abroad,  as  well  as  from  many  special 
studies  we  learn  with  respect  to  the  illness  problem  that 
there  are  in  this  country  not  less  than  13,000,000  cases  of 
sickness  each  year  among  those  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits.  The  effects  of  such  illnesses  are  well  known. 
Illness  reduces  bodily  efficiency,  causes  losses  of  work  and 
of  wages,  and  frequently  ends  in  death.  Webb,  Devine, 
and  other  social  students  and  workers  are  agreed  that 
from  the  sickness  of  workers  is  directly  due  over  25  per 
cent  of  all  poverty  and  destitution. 

Rubinow,  in  his  Social  msiiiancc,  reports  that  in  Austria 
where  the  goveninient  insures  workers  against  illness  and 
where  accurate  records  are  kept  of  the  illness  problem  of 
workers,  with  nearly  three  million  workers  insured  in 
1907,  there  occurred  1,623,000  cases  of  sickness,  causing 
a  loss  of  28  million  days.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the 
entire  working  army  suffered  such  loss,  and  the  average 
time  lost  was  17  days  each.  How  much  of  low  \ital  working 
efficiency  there  resulted  could  not  well  be  measured. 

In  Germany,  with  over  thirteen  million  insured  against 
sickness,  there  were  (in  1908)  5,2cx3,ooc)  cases  of  illness, 
or  40  per  hundred  persons,  and  the  number  of  days  lost  was 
104  milUon,  or  20  days  for  each  case  of  sickness,  and  an 
average  of  eight  days  for  each  of  the  thirteen  million  insured. 
Of  course,  these  are  only  partial  costs  since  the  public 
taxation  for  public  hospitals  and  other  such  health  agencies 
is  not  here  included,  and  still  other  costs  are  omitted. 
Since  we  have  as  yet  in  this  country  no  such  systems  of  social 
insurance  do  not  yet  ha\e  accurate  statistics  of  the  healtli 
problem  of  our  own  workers.  But  these  illness  losses  may 
from  several  sources  be  computed  as  an  average  of  over 
two  weeks  of  work  and  not  far  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
workers'  annual  wages  including  medical,  burial,  and  other 
such  exjjenses,  both  private  and  public      When  we  study 
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the  annual  wages  of  our  workers,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
now  being  industrial  wage-earners  of  the  factory  type, 
and  find  that  the  median  annual  wage  is  not  far  from 
$650  to  $700,  and  that  this  sum  is  hardly  up  to,  and  cer- 
tainly not  above,  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for  a 
family  with  which  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of 
living — when  we  see  our  industrial  population  working 
so  close  to  this  minimum,  then  we  realize  what  the  direct 
and  indirect  loss  of  even  one-twentieth  of  the  annual  wages 
for  sickness  really  means,  especially  when  we  learn  further 
that  about  50  per  cent  of  it  is  reasonably  preventable. 
Our  working  people  can  not  afford  it. 

And  such  data  hardly  show  up  the  complete  death  and 
lowered  vital  efficiency  problems  of  workers.  Over  one- 
fifth  of  the  children  brought  into  the  world  each  year,  at 
such  cost,  die  in  the  first  year;  one-fourth  are  dead  before 
the  age  of  five;  and  half  of  all  born  into  the  homes  of  our 
workers  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-three!  Over  1,600,000 
of  our  total  population  die  each  year,  100,000  of  them  of 
school  age.  This  is  an  annual  loss  of  about  2  per  cent  of 
our  total  population  which,  in  an  enlightened  civilization 
is  about  double  what  it  should  be.  We  can  not  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  fundamental  form  of  general  and 
vocational  training  is  that  which  would  enable  the  working 
population  to  meet  more  effectively  these  death,  illness,  and 
lowered  vital  efficiency  losses.  Moreover,  the  young  men 
and  women,  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  very  much 
need  this  type  of  vocational  education  because  they  them- 
selves are  seriously  defective  and  ailing.  Dr.  Chisholm's 
studies  of  the  girls  preparing  for  work  in  Manchester, 
England,  the  great  amount  of  data  collected  in  our  medical 
supervision  of  schools,  and  the  statistics  of  examinations 
for  army  recruits  and  for  those  entering  industry  abroad, 
all  show  the  extreme  importance  of  complete  and  thoro- 
going  systems  of  educational  hygiene  for  our  working 
populations. 

Mrs.  Woolman  says  of  the  girls  entering  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Girls:    "The  young  wage  earner  who  goes 
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into  trade  untrained  at  fourteen  years  of  age  is  greatly 
handicapt  by  her  physical  condition.  Either  thru  ignorance 
or  neglect,  early  symptoms  of  disease  are  disregarded, 
and  it  is  not  until  she  finds  herself  out  of  employment  as  a 
result  of  physical  weakness  that  she  realizes  that  good 
health  is  the  capital  of  the  working  girl,"  and  again,  "The 
young  wage-earner.  .  .  .is  much  handicapt  by  her  physical 
condition ;  heredity,  poor  habits  of  life,  and  unsanitary 
homes  show  their  effects  on  her.  The  girls  however  are 
young  enough  to  remedy  many  of  their  defects.  In  a  few 
months  they  will  be  in  positions  demanding  eight  or  more 
hours  a  day  in  which  they  must  strain  every  nerve  and 
bend  all  their  energies  to  meet  the  standard  brought  about 
by  trade  competition." 

We  do  not  need  to  demonstrate  by  the  statistical  studies 
that  have  been  made  that  the  general,  the  industrial,  and 
the  occupational  hygiene  phases  of  vocational  education 
for  health  efficiency  are  woefully  neglected  in  the  schools 
of  this  country.  Our  teachers  do  not  know  the  elements 
of  general,  personal,  and  public  hygiene,  not  to  mention 
industrial  and  occupational  hygiene.  We  have  few  good 
textbooks  in  hygiene  in  use,  and  little  or  no  time  is  given 
to  the  subject  as  a  school  study.  An  extensive  study  of 
actual  courses  in  vocational  education  shows  that,  with  but 
practically  one  exception,  the  only  progressive  work  of  tliis 
type  is  being  done  abroad.  Our  vocational  courses,  like 
our  general  elementary  and  high  school  courses,  almost 
entirely  overlook  this  form  of  vocational  preparation. 

The  anomaly  then,  in  summary,  is  about  as  follows; 
hygienic  education  is  an  indispensable  phase  of  vocational 
education ;  and  yet  an  ahnost  total  lack  or  great  incfllciency 
of  health  education,  both  general  and  vocational;  millions 
of  workers  suffering  high  illness,  death,  and  lowered  vitality 
losses;  and  yet  the  spectacle  of  educators  clamoring  for  the 
costly  tools  for  a  narrow  type  of  vocational  training  while 
at  the  same  time  neglecting  the  preparation  so  near,  so 
fundamental,  and  so  comparatively  inexpensive. 
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WHAT   IS   BEING   DONE 

The  best  evidences  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  adequate 
attention  to  this  important  matter  have  been  in  Munich, 
Germany,  some  schools  of  England,  the  schools  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  (not  true  for  the 
one  for  boys  as  yet)  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Kerchen- 
steiner  in  Munich  has  not  only  medical  examinations  and 
follow  up  work  and  attention  to  sanitation  and  physical 
education,  but  he  has  a  regular  course  intended  to  give 
intelligence  with  respect  to  the  complex  industrial  and  civic 
world  of  today  and  the  elements  of  general,  industrial,  and 
occupational  hygiene.  His  course  is  called  Civics  and 
Hygiene.  Sweden  has  all  these  features  but  adds  to  them 
a  most  progressive  feature  in  the  form  of  health  vocational 
guidance  and  follow  up  work,  including  annual  medical 
examinations  by  government  medical  examiners  until  the 
youth  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen.  A  young  man  may  be 
changed  from  occupation  to  occupation;  he  may  be  given 
shorter  hours  and  guidance  as  to  his  health  regimen;  and 
may  even  be  kept  out  of  work  altogether  until  he  is 
physically  fit.  In  England,  medical  supervision  and  follow 
up  work  with  some  health  vocational  guidance  is  rapidly 
making  its  way.  In  these  countries  the  insurance  of  workers 
against  sickness  by  the  state  makes  the  problem  of  health 
preparation  perhaps  not  such  an  acute  one  as  here,  yet 
these  countries  are  leading  the  way  in  the  school  health 
work. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  gives  each  girl 
careful  physical  examinations,  annually  or  more  often, 
and  supplements  this  with  thoro  follow  up  work;  the  home 
and  school  environment  are  made  as  sanitary  as  possible; 
medical,  corrective,  and  recreational  gymnastics  including 
plays  and  games  are  much  used  meeting  individual  and 
class  needs;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  practical  teaching  of 
general  personal  and  public  hygiene,  and  of  the  most 
usable  phases  of  industrial  hygiene,  developing  later  into 
specific  occupational  hygiene  for  those  going  into  definite 
trades.     Last    but    quite    important,    is    careful    guidance 
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and  follow  up  work  along  sanitary  and  personal  health 
lines  after  the  ^drls  have  gone  into  industry.  Further 
than  these  few  examples  we  can  point  to  little  that  is  worth 
while. 

The  recent  success  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  in 
getting  employers  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  working 
people  to  furnish  each  one  free  of  charge  with  an  annual, 
very  thorogoing  medical  examination,  and  the  remarkable 
revelations  of  the  low  health  status  of  most  of  these  in- 
dustrial workers  show  what  the  world  of  industry  is  be- 
ginning to  think  of  thoro  health  education  from  the  earliest 
years  on.  It  moreover  indicates  that  we  are  here  on  the 
right  track. 

Now  we  have  seen  the  anomaly  and  what  is  being  done 
in  a  few  places  abroad  to  eliminate  it.  Let  us  now  see 
what  in  this  country  must  be  done  along  this  line.  Briefly 
we  must  have: 

1.  Thorogoing  medical  supervisions  of  all  school  children 
and  those  before  and  after  the  school  years  so  far  as  possible, 
especially  annual  or  more  frequent  examinations  and  follow 
up  work  of  a  corrective  and  preventive  character. 

2.  An  improved  sanitary  environment  at  home,  in  school, 
and  at  work. 

3.  Adequate  indi\'idual  and  collective  physical  education, 
including  medical  and  corrective  gymnastics,  plays,  games, 
recreation,  etc. 

4.  Improved  teaching  of  hygiene,  general  jjersonal  and 
public,  general  industrial,  and  occupational  hygiene,  each 
person  getting  as  much  of  each  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

5.  Careful  health  vocational  guidance  up  (o  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  if  jiossible. 

Elementary  and  high  schools  must  pay  more  attention 
to  those  phases  of  health  education,  using  teachers  who 
have  improved  health  training  and  textbooks  superior  to 
those  in  vogue,  along  the  line  perhaps  of  the  Gulick  and  of 
the  Ritchie  series.  In  the  year  or  so  before  pupils  go  out 
into  industry  they  must  ha\e  added  some  general  industrial 
hygiene  such  as  is  desirable  for  all  workers  of  their  kind; 
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and,  third,  if  possible,  they  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  special  hygienic  precaution  necessary  in  the  special 
occupation  the  pupils  are  sure  to  take  up,  occupational 
hygiene.  Those  going  into  teaching,  for  example,  must, 
in  their  professional  training,  know  the  hygiene  of  their 
occupation,  namely  teaching.  Those  going  into  the  lead 
industries  must  know  how  to  meet  the  lead  poisoning 
problem,  and  so  on. 

Fortunately,  some  good  texts  are  being  published  which 
will  aid  in  the  teaching  side  of  the  problem,  including 
general  personal  and  public  hygiene,  and  general  industrial 
hygiene.  I  take  time  to  mention  one  entitled  Hygiene  for 
the  worker  by  Tolman  a  textbook  on  personal,  public,  and 
industrial  hygiene  which  hooks  on  to  the  keen  interest  of 
children  to  go  out  into  industry,  and  which  sets  them  at 
work  in  direct  industrial  preparation  in  the  ways  of  health 
knowledge,  health  ideals,  and  health  habits  of  value  to  them 
as  workers.  The  chapter  headings  of  this  volume  may 
indicate  the  wealth  of  modern  hygienic  knowledge  recently 
developed  which  can  now  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  wish  to  help  our  working  people  to  get  fundamental 
preparation  for  their  work. 

These  chapter  headings  are  as  follows:  Applying  for 
the  Position,  Preparing  for  the  Day's  Work,  Good  Habits 
for  the  Worker,  vSuitable  Clothing,  Food  and  Drink,  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco,  The  Noon  Hour,  Hygiene  of  the  Workroom, 
Fatigue,  After  Hours,  HoUdays  and  Outings,  Choice  of 
an  Occupation,  Occupational  Dangers,  Accidents,  Poisons 
and  Fumes,  Fire,  First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  What  the 
Worker  has  a  Right  to  Expect,  Seasonal  Hygiene  and 
Tuberculosis.  This  is  the  best  attempt  made  so  far  to 
meet  the  need  of  a  text  in  industrial  hygiene  for  prospective 
workers. 

Another  new  and  high  class  text  for  upper  grades  and 
high  school  but  more  general  in  its  appeal  and  in  its  subject- 
matter,  yet  of  very  great  importance,  is  Coleman's  The 
people's  health.  This  volume  will  be  a  good  introduction 
to  special  industrial  hygiene  for  those  who  go  on  into  or 
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thru  high  schools  and  trade  schools  of  secondary  grade. 
The  chapter  headings  will  here  again  give  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  subject  matter  available  for  vital  preventive 
medicine  in  the  way  of  education  in  general  and  industrial 
hygiene;  namely  The  Need  of  Public  Hygiene,  Fresh  Air 
and  the  Prevention  of  Disease,  The  Prevention  of  Disease 
by  Pure  Water,  Clean  Milk  and  the  Prevention  of  Disease, 
Pure  Food  and  Pure  Food  Laws,  Food  Values  and  Economy 
in  Food,  The  Prevention  of  Infection;  Human  Carriers, 
Insect  Carriers,  Hygiene  of  Work  and  Play,  Mental 
Hygiene,  A  Sanitary  Home,  vSchool  Sanitation,  The  Public 
Health  Department,  Health  and  City  Life,  Rural  Sanita- 
tion, Industrial  Hygiene  and  A  Sound  Body  Conquers 
Disease.  This  volume  is  even  more  profusely  illustrated 
with  remarkably  telling  illustrations  than  the  former. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  tentative  pro.gram  for  helping 
vocational  education  to  enlarge  its  service,  slightly  beyond 
the  giving  of  mere  trade  skill  to  help  the  workers  of  the 
countr}'  meet  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  manner  these  serious 
problems  of  life  and  attain  genuine  social  efficiency  so  long 
held  to  be  the  aim  of  education.  It  may  seem  a  somewhat 
progressive  program  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  ultra.  As 
Seager  says  in  his  Social  insurance  "in  the  United  States 
we  are  still  so  far  from  considering  illness  as  anything 
beyond  a  private  misfortune  against  which  each  individual 
and  each  family  should  protect  itself  as  best  it  may  that 
Germany's  heroic  method  of  attacking  it  as  a  national 
evil  thru  governmental  machinery  seems  to  us  to  belong  to 
another  planet."  But  this  feeling  will  soon  pass,  and  the 
governmental  machinery  we  should  chiefly  use  in  this 
democratic  country  is  tiie  machinery  of  our  public  schools, 
especially  our  industrial  courses  and  schools.' 

Louis  W.  Rapeer 

University  of  Illinois 

'  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  recenUy  entered  the  field  of  public  indus- 
trial insurance.  This  will  soon  show  the  condition  of  the  workinR  population 
with  respect  to  health  and  will  indicate  a  needed  reform  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. 


V 

EDUCATION  FOR  PERSONALITY 

For  years  the  conviction  has  been  growing  that  sociology, 
when  sufficiently  mature,  ought  to  furnish  valuable  guidance 
to  education.  No  American  writer  has  gone  so  far  as 
Roberty,  CauUet,  and  other  followers  of  Comte,  who 
declare  that  physiology,  particularly  cerebral  physiology, 
and  sociology  furnish  all  the  principles  for  the  science 
of  man's  conscious  life,  and  that  psychology  can  only  apply 
the  principles  of  physiology  and  sociology  as  geology  apphes 
the  principles  of  physics.  Physiology  and  sociolog}^  say 
the  French  writers,  are  "abstract"  sciences  contributing 
fundamental  principles  of  explanation  while  psychology 
is  only  a  "concrete"  science,  making  specific  appUcation 
of  these  general  explanatory  principles.  Instead  of  taking 
this  view,  Amferican  sociologists  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  psychology  as  a  fundamental  science,  even 
antecedent  to  sociology.  They  say  that  conscious  Ufe 
is  too  complex  to  be  explained  by  a  single  abstracting 
science  and  that  its  explanation  requires  two  fundamental 
sciences,  psychology  and  sociology.  If  this  be  so,  the  art 
of  moulding  conscious  Ufe,  the  process  of  education,  requires 
the  guidance  of  both  these  sciences.  Some  of  those  who 
have  contributed  most  by  the  apphcation  of  psychology 
to  educational  guidance  have  emphasized  at  once  its  im- 
portance and  its  inadequacy.  The  guidance  furnished  by 
psychology  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  other 
science  of  human  Hfe,  not  hastily  or  prematurely  but  as 
soon  and  as  fast  as  that  developing  science  has  valid  con- 
clusions to  offer. 

The  old  question  as  to  which  determines  personality, 
heredity  or  environment,  hke  some  other  old  questions, 
is  unanswerable  because  wrongly  stated.  It  is  hke  asking 
which  makes  steam — water  or  fire?     Neither  heredity  nor 
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en\-ironnient  by  itself  can  produce  personality,  and  heredity 
alone  leaves  the  result  vastly  uncertain.  The  art  of  educa- 
tion like  the  art  of  agriculture  deals  with  growing  things. 
Tho  agriculture  has  been  practised  and  discust  for  so  many 
ages,  and  enlists  the  imperious  bread-and-butter  interests, 
yet  it  is  only  now  becoming  scientific.  And  the  agronomists 
declare  that  it  is  moderate  to  assert  that  the  yield  of  Amer- 
ican corn  lands  could  be  doubled  by  the  application  of  the 
lessons  of  science.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  equally 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  harvest  of  life  for  the  people 
of  America  could  be  doubled,  if  the  possibilities  with  which 
they  are  endowed  by  nature  were  brought  to  approximate 
realization.  For  this  it  is  not  enough  to  make  the  benefits 
of  present  methods  in  education  more  nearly  universal, 
as  Ward  so  impressively  advocated,  important  as  that  is. 
It  is  essential  to  introduce  into  our  education  guiding  princi- 
ples which  have  been  only  dimly  apprehended  and  ap- 
plied. There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  to  slight  the  inestimable  importance  of  in- 
born gifts  and  tendencies.  Nature  sets  the  limits  within 
which  individual  development  can  vary.  But  within 
those  limits  the  room  for  \ariation  is  enormous,  and  the 
individuality  actually  reahzed  is  a  social  product.  By  all 
means  let  us  do  what  we  can  by  the  program  of  eugenics, 
by  selective  regulation  of  immigration,  and  by  promotion 
of  public  health  to  improve  the  biological  quality  of  popula- 
tion. But  after  all  is  done,  we  shall  have  the  problem  of 
making  the  most  of  the  latent  possibihty  of  each  rising 
generation  just  as  the  farmer  has  the  problem  of  securing 
the  largest  yield  and  highest  conservation  of  his  land.  And 
as  the  same  land  may  yield  little  or  much  and  that  which 
it  yields  may  be  corn,  alfalfa,  or  weeds,  so  the  same  pojnila- 
tion  may  yield  Periclean  achievement,  and  levels  of  character 
which  wc  know  only  by  rare  but  blessed  instances,  or  futility 
and  deviltry. 

Within  the  limits  set  by  birth,  individuahty  is  a  social 
product.  Without  education  by  social  contacts  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  individuality  as  we  understand 
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that  term.  Social  contacts  begin  to  be  educative  among 
the  higher  animals.  We  are  familiar,  largely  thru  the 
labors  of  Bd,ldwin,  with  the  idea  that  the  sense  of  self  is 
a  product  of  social  relationships.  Social  relations  not  only 
determine  that  there  shall  be  self-consciousness,  but  even 
more  certainly  they  determine  what  the  nature  of  the 
self-thought  shall  be.  We  inherit  contrasting  instincts, 
instincts  of  competition  and  of  co-operation,  of  self-assertion 
and  of  loyal  self -subordination.  Social  contacts  have 
power  to  determine  whether  the  self -thought,  to  which, 
both  spontaneously  and  voluntarily  a  man's  acts  conform, 
shall  be  one  of  swaggering  self-assertion,  of  more  refined 
self-aggrandizement,  or  predominantly  one  of  service. 
The  self-thought  is  complex,  social  contacts  determine 
the  nature  of  the  elements  which  it  contains.  And  the 
further  development  of  personaUty  is  largely  a  reaction 
between  the  seh-thought  already  estabUshed  and  the  subse- 
quent stream  of  social  suggestion. 

Without  social  contacts  we  should  have  no  language, 
and  no  need  of  any,  for  we  should  be  about  equally  destitute 
of  thoughts  requiring  the  medium  of  words  and  of  the 
words  in  which  to  formulate  thoughts.  We  should  be 
dumb  brutes.  If  we  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  should  we 
by  nature  be  Mohammedans  or  Buddhists?  No,  we  should 
be  more  heathen  than  any  heathen.  Each  hour  of  civiUzed 
life  is  a  social  heritage.  Any  one  of  us  would  find  it  hard 
to  name  one  definite  thought,  desire,  or  any  element  of 
conscious  life  aside  from  sense  perception  and  the  functioning 
of  his  animal  organism  of  which  he  can  say  "this  is  mine 
by  virtue  of  my  inborn  gifts  alone,  I  owe  it  to  no  associ- 
ate." 

The  progress  for  which  we  hope  is  not  the  development 
of  a  new  type  of  inborn  endowment.  There  are  five  factors 
in  progress:  first,  biological  evolution;  second,  eugenics; 
third,  euthenics;  fourth,  social  evolution;  fifth,  education. 

The  first  three  are  physical.  By  euthenics  I  mean  the 
securing  of  a  better  physical  environment,  including  more 
.rational  distribution  of  wealth,  city  planning,  good  roads 
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and  transportation  and  communication,  sanitation,  and 
housing.  Eugenics  is  the  effort  to  secure  a  better  popula- 
tion, by  breeding  up  to  type  so  as  to  have  more  blue  rib- 
boners  and  fewer  scrubs  in  the  human  herd.  Evolution, 
as  distinguished  from  eugenics  is  the  development  of  a 
new  type. 

Some    appear   to   think    that   evolution   may    sometime 
give  us  a  population  of  saints  and  angels.     It  never  will. 
However  highly  the  biological  mechanism  of  life  may  be 
developed,    that   alone   can   not   make   saints   and   angels, 
nor  even  men  and  women.     Men   and  women   are  social 
products.     Therefore,   it  is  not   essential   for  our  purpose 
to  speculate  as  to  how  much  higher  evolution  may  carry 
the   human   type.     It   is   nevertheless   interesting   and    in 
a  degree  important  to  observe  how  little  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  from  this  factor  which  in  the  remote  past  has  played 
so  great  a  role  in  progress.     The  idea  that  species  are  con- 
stantly   improving   by   the   accumulation    of    infinitesimal 
gains  thru  eons  of  time  is  no  longer  the  conception  of  science. 
Mr.  Burbank  does  not  secure  a  new  type  of  plant  by  ac- 
cumulating infinitesimal  gains  thru  eons  of  time,  but  by 
planting  great  numbers  of  specimens,  watching  for  fortunate 
variants    and    seizing    upon    them    to    breed    from.     The 
method  of  nature,  since  the  work  of  De  Vries,  has  been 
seen  to  be  on  a  similar  plan.     In  low  organisms  mutations 
may  be  frequent  and  the  chance  that  a  mutation  will  be  an 
improvement    is    considerable.     But    in    matured    species 
mutations  are  relatively  rare,  and  while  a  mutation  may 
easily  be  a  deforming  and  injurious  abnormality,  the  chance 
that  it  will  be  a  biological  gain  is  slight.     Moreover,  highly 
developed    organisms    have    aheady    specialized    on    some 
particular    set    of    advantageous    adaptations    and    there 
are  limits  beyond  which  adaptations  can  not  go  in  a  given 
direction  without  ceasing  to  be  advantageous  and  becoming 
destructive.     To  elongate  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  until 
it   dragged  along  the   ground   would  not  be  an  advance, 
nor  would  it  be  to  further  increase  the  instability  of  the 
giraffe  by  making  more  extreme  its  step  ladder  construction. 
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Man  has  specialized  on  sensitiveness  and  complexity  of 
nervous  organization  and  probably  long  ago  reached  the 
Umit  beyond  which  further  change  in  this  direction  would 
tend  to  epilepsy,  insanity  or  other  forms  of  nervous  break- 
down. However  this  may  be,  we  must  omit  evolution^ 
from  any  practical  scheme  of  progress.  There  seems  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Hebrews  of  today  are  better 
endowed  than  were  Moses  and  Abraham,  or  that  the  China- 
man of  today  is  better  endowed  than  was  Confucius,  or 
that  any  Greek  of  today  is  better  endowed  than  were 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pericles,  Themistocles,  Phidius, 
Praxitiles  and  Scopas,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
are  better  endowed  today  than  were  those  who  reared 
the  pyramids,  or  that  the  people  of  Mesopotamia  are  better 
endowed  today  than  were  the  builders  of  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  or  that  we  ourselves  are  better  endowed 
than  were  the  half  naked  savages  who  roamed  the  woods 
of  northern  Europe  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Two  factors  in  progress  remain  to  be  reviewed:  social 
evolution  and  education.  By  social  evolution  there  have 
been  developed  languages,  rehgions,  moral  conceptions 
and  conscience  codes,  sciences,  mechanic  arts,  methods  of 
political  and  juridical  organization  and  all  customs  and 
institutions.  Social  evolution  still  goes  on  and  shows  no 
signs  of  abatement.  Instead,  social  progress  makes  further 
progress  possible.  The  work  of  thousands  of  investigators 
of  electricity  from  Thales  down  culminates  in  the  discovery 
of  Herzian  waves,  this  discovery  becomes  the  property  of 
the  world,  and  hundreds  of  laboratories  thereupon  become 
tense  with  the  possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Each 
social  mutation  that  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  a  Marconi 
is  the  culmination  of  a  process  of  social  evolution  and  when 
added  to  the  common  stock  becomes  a  starting  point  for 
new  advance.  The  elements  of  previous  progress  enter 
into  fertile  combination  and  give  birth  to  new  progeny  of 
ideas  or  sentiments. 

'  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  evolution,  or  the  production  of  a 
new  type,  and  eugenics  or  the  securing  of  a  higher  proportion  of  births  that 
fulfill  the  type. 
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Education  has  for  its  business  to  make  each  individual 
bom  into  the  world  an  heir  of  all  the  ages.  Each  is  born 
naked  and  incapable  of  speech;  rich,  if  rich  at  all,  only  in 
possibilities.  Each  begins  at  the  very  commencement  of 
social  progress.  Some  advance  only  a  little  way  in  their 
three  score  years  and  ten.  Many  are  moulded  in  youth 
b>'  contact  with  those  who  are  not  bearers  of  the  rijiencd 
culture  of  the  ages.  The  character  of  society  today  and 
its  possibilities  of  progress  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  social  store  becomes  the  possession  not  of  a  few  for- 
tunatcs  but  of  all. 

With  all  regard  for  "geographic  causes  of  social  effects" 
and  for  all  due  qualifications,  there  remains  great  truth 
in  the  saying  of  Comte  that  "Ideas  rule  the  world  or  throw 
it  into  chaos."  The  most  needed  reform  in  the  world  of 
education  is  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  variabihty  of  in- 
diN-iduaHty,  of  the  fact  that  the  harvests  a  life  may  yield 
arc  as  various  as  the  crops  that  an  acre  ma}'  bear.  A  boy 
bom  in  the  corn  belt  and  inheriting  160  acres  of  its  black 
soil  is  likely  to  become  a  farmer;  if  born  with  identical  en- 
dowments on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine  there  is  likeli- 
hood that  he  would  become  a  fisherman  or  sailor;  if  born 
with  those  same  endowments  in  Turkey  and  seeing  only 
Turks  he  would  have  been  a  Turk,  have  spoken  the  Turkish 
language  and  l)elieved  in  Mohammedanism  and  polygamy. 
Jerry  Macaulay  during  half  his  life  was  a  King  of  Toughs 
and  terror  of  the  police;  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  a  saint  and  a  savior  to  his  kind.  Both  men  were 
in  Jerry  Macaulay  all  the  time;  one  was  evoked  b)-  his 
early  contacts,  later  another  influence  called  out  the  other 
man.  The  often  quoted  statement  of  Goethe  that  he  never 
heard  of  a  crime  that  he  himself  might  not  have  connnitted, 
did  not  mean,  I  think,  merely  that  he  felt  such  evil  instincts 
within  him,  l)ut  that  he  caught  a  gUmpse  of  this  great 
truth,  that  with  other  social  contacts  he  would  have  been 
another  man.  As  the  insight  of  liis  genius  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  fact  of  biological  evolution  before  the  scientists  had 
demonstrated  it,  so  also  he  glimpsed  this  great  conclusion 
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before  the  facts  of  comparative  sociology  had  made  it 
stand  forth  in  its  momentous  dimensions.  Of  the  traits 
that  make  Christ  the  Savior  one  of  the  chief  was  his  power 
to  discover  the  unreahzed  possibiUties  in  man.  In  the 
pubHcan  he  saw  the  Apostle,  and  in  the  Magdalen  he  saw 
the  saint.  It  is  only  as  education  is  guided  by  similar 
vision  that  it  can  accomplish  its  saving  mission  and  fulfill 
the  larger  destiny  to  which  it  is  called. 

The  principle  under  discussion  interprets  the  fact  that 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  vastly  important  as  it  is,  is  far 
less  than  half  of  education.  Besides  knowledge  education 
includes  a  number  of  other  elements,  all  of  which  by  giving 
sufficient  latitude  the  word  may  be  called  sentiments.  Let 
us  note  some  of  them: 

(i)  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  interest  as  an  aid  to  the 
learning  process,  but  interests  are  far  more  than  that,  they 
are  an  end  in  themselves  and  a  factor  in  the  functional 
unity  of  a  rich  life.  They  guide  and  empower  all  our 
actions.  One's  life  is  no  bigger  than  one's  interests.  Not 
to  be  interested  is  to  be  Httle  better  than  dead.  Interests 
are  among  the  essential  satisfactions.  Two  poor  old  crones 
gossiping  are  happy  in  spite  of  feebleness  and  poverty  and 
age  if  they  are  interested.  The  mind  will  have  interests 
as  the  stomach  will  have  food.  It  may  feed  on  husks  and 
hemlock,  but  what  a  feast  is  spread  in  nature,  art,  literature 
and  life,  the  continents,  the  ages,  the  experiences,  of  the 
heart  of  man,  the  teeming,  summoning  present.  Interests 
are  readily  developed  if  we  know  how  to  go  about  it.  The 
directions  in  which  the  interests  of  a  given  individual  may 
vary  in  response  to  different  social  conditions  are  as  various 
as  the  points  of  the  compass,  if  not  as  various  as  the  radii 
of  a  sphere. 

(2)  Among  the  lessons  which  comparative  sociology  makes 
clear  and  impressive  is  the  variability  of  taste,  of  likes  and 
disUkes  under  the  operation  of  varying  social  conditions. 
Beauty  among  Mongolians  impHes  yellow  cheeks  and  eyes 
aslant.  A  seemly  toilet  may  require  blackened  teeth  and 
beards  dyed  sky  blue.     If  one  examines  the  fashions  that 
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have  prevailed  among  us  for  a  score  of  years  he  will  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  to  make  us  like 
such  things  and  may  wonder  how  sane  beings  could  have 
been  induced  to  appear  so  attired.  But  social  influence 
made  those  costumes  and  coiffures  beautiful  for  a  time, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  social  influence  left  them  ugly. 
"The  beautiful"  is  to  be  accounted  for  less  by  any  meta- 
physical abstraction  than  by  social  influences.  It  is  amazing 
what  we  can  learn  to  like  not  only  in  the  realm  of  visible 
beauty,  but  in  other  types  of  esthetic  satisfaction  as  well. 
Tho  "human  nature"  may  do  more  and  social  influence 
may  do  less  in  determining  tastes  than  in  determining  in- 
terests, yet  it  is  social  influence  that  has  most  to  do  in  ele- 
vating taste  from  the  tom-tom  to  Wagner,  from  bodily 
delights  to  classic  pleasures.  And  the  question  what  we 
enjoy  is  far  from  being  unimportant.  More  men  are  in 
jails  and  in  hospitals  and  more  men  are  missing  from  their 
places  in  factory  and  office  on  Monday  mornings  than  at 
any  other  time.  This  is  because  the  common  man  has  had 
some  time  to  do  as  he  liked  and  he  liked  what  was  bad 
for  him.  If  any  society  ever  survives  long  after  entering 
upon  "a  pleasure  economy,"  it  will  depend  upon  whether 
its  people  have  learned  to  take  pleasure  in  other  satisfactions 
than  those  we  share  with  beasts.  The  saying  of  Ruskin 
was  true  so  far  as  it  went,  that  education  consists  in  making 
people  like  what  they  ought  to  like. 

(3J  The  direction  of  ambition  is  socially  determined. 
We  want  to  be  winners  at  the  game  that  is  being  played. 
The  small  Ijoy's  spring  time  obsession  for  marbles  is  gone 
long  before  fall,  because  "the  boys  aren't  playing  marbles 
any  more."  The  Indian  who  dreamed  and  longed  and 
risked  his  Hfe  to  hang  scalps  at  his  belt,  or  the  Filipino  who 
measures  his  success  by  the  number  of  skulls  over  his  door, 
or  the  Kafir  or  Thibetan  whose  standard  of  greatness  and 
mainspring  of  endeavor  is  the  size  of  his  herd,  or  the  Amer- 
ican toiling  to  make  a  high  score  at  the  dollar  piling  game 
and  to  support  his  wife  in  competitive  ostentation,  have 
not  selected  these  goals  as  an  expression  of  their  own  inde- 
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pendent  individuality.  The  swift  advance  of  Germany 
from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  great  European  powers  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  achievement  in  science  has  been 
a  goal  of  ambition  to  command  the  ambition  of  her  most 
gifted  sons,  so  that  by  her  appUcations  of  science  to  industry 
and  government  she  has  been  able  to  redemonstrate  the 
truth  that  knowledge  is  power.  It  may  be  fiction,  yet 
there  is  a  truth  in  the  story  that  at  a  diplomatic  dinner  in 
Berlin  where  were  assembled  field  marshals  and  admirals 
in  gorgeous  uniforms,  archdukes  and  princes  with  breasts 
resplendent  with  orders,  the  princess  royal  of  England, 
who  was  guest  of  honor,  was  assigned  to  a  gentleman 
in  plain  black  evening  clothes  and  that  she  was  tempted 
to  leave  the  salon  in  affront,  not  knowing  that  they 
had  given  her  Alexander  von  Humbolt,  the  proudest  pos- 
session of  Germany.  A  traveler  in  Florence  asked  one 
of  the  curly  headed,  great  eyed  urchins  of  its  streets 
what  he  would  Uke  to  be  when  he  grew  up,  and  the 
boy  repUed,  "a  sculptor."  Now  Florence  has  sculptors, 
tho  not  all  of  her  sculptors  are  great.  A  street  boy  in  an 
American  city  would  not  have  answered  so;  he  might  have 
said  that  he  wanted  to  become  pitcher  on  the  White  Sox, 
or  boss  of  the  ward.  Jane  Addams  says  that  in  a  ward 
chiefly  inhabited  by  working  men  there  was  difficulty  in 
replacing  a  corrupt  boss  by  an  honest  working  man  as  its 
aldermanic  representative,  because  the  people  wanted  to 
vote  for  a  man  who  was  a  success.  Where  the  soubrette, 
the  boss,  the  money-maker  represent  success,  soubrettes, 
bosses  and  money-makers  will  be  produced.  Why  did  the 
Spartan  boy  let  the  fox  gnaw  his  vitals  without  giving 
a  sign,  and  why  did  Spartan  soldiers  commit  suicide  be- 
cause they  had  not  perished  with  their  comrades  on  the 
battle  field  ?  What  was  it  that  made  Spartans  out  of  Greeks  ? 
Grit  was  the  social  ideal  in  Sparta.  Whatever  society  ade- 
quately appreciates  society  will  get,  up  to  the  very  Umits 
of  human  possibility,  whether  it  be  prize-fighters,  money 
kings,  scientists,  or  constructive  statesmen.  No  other  re- 
form is  so  fundamental  as  a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  social 
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valuations.  Ambition  in  a  given  population,  or  in  a  given 
indixidual  may  be  dravm  out  in  any  one  of  various  direc- 
tions. Its  direction  and  its  power  are  not  fixt  by  "human 
nature,"  but  are  matters  of  education. 

Conscience  is  a  social  product.  No  one  is  born  with  a 
conscience;  the  question  is  whether  he  ever  gets  one,  and 
if  so  what  kind.  Abraham  did  not  approve  of  human  sacri- 
fice and  concubinage  because  he  was  a  born  defective,  but 
because  he  was  born  into  a  society  in  which  these  approvals 
prevailed.  Not  long  ago  many  of  the  most  charming 
Christian  people  in  this  country  believed  slavery  to  be  a 
divine  institution,  not  because  they  were  born  with  a  differ- 
ent tyi)e  of  conscience  from  that  of  persons  coming  into  the 
world  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  because 
dififerent  social  conditions  prevailed  in  those  two  sections. 
The  Indian  and  many  other  savages  were  taught  that 
vengeance  was  a  prime  duty  and  that  he  who  forgot  a  wrong 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  clan  was  a  craven.  There  is  no 
proof  that  by  nature  the  Indian  is  a  whit  more  vengeful 
than  we.  The  Mores,  says  Professor  Sumner,  can  make 
anything  seem  right.  Infanticide,  human  sacrifice,  killing 
the  aged,  wife-lending  as  a  duty  of  hospitality,  are  practised 
by  people  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  strict  and  exacting 
codes — though  codes  widely  differing  from  ours.  There 
is  nevertheless  an  ultimate  right;  it  is  not  a  metaphysical 
abstraction  but  is  the  rec]uirement  of  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect  as  they  apply  to  the  production  of  results  in  human 
experience.  But  as  agricultural  practises  have  varied, 
both  because  conditions  vary,  and  especially  because  men 
have  imperfectly  discovered  the  requirements  of  nature's 
un\arying  laws,  so  also  moral  codes  ha\e  varied,  not  only 
because  conditions  vary  but  also  because  we  have  only 
imperfectly  discovered  the  requirements  of  nature  in  the 
causation  of  results  in  human  experience.  Probably  there 
never  yet  has  been  a  societ}-  that  did  not  have  some  approved 
practises  that  were  bad  for  it.  Whatever  is  universally 
approved  or  condemned  by  the  group  into  which  one  is 
born,  whatever  conduct  has  been  met  by  smiles  or  by  frowns 
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from  parents  and  friends  from  a  time  before  one  was  able 
to  understand  speech,  one  tends  almost  irresistibly  to  hate 
or  esteem,  in  himself  and  in  others,  and  finds  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  any  normal  person  can  fail  to  share  these  feehngs. 

They  are  wise  writers  who  have  taught  us  that  as  one 
vigorous  and  ambitious  boy  who  wants  to  do  something 
that  is  interesting  and  that  counts,  will  imitate  his  father 
and  George  Washington,  so  another  boy,  because  of  the 
same  traits,  will  imitate  his  father  and  Blinkey  Morgan; 
and  that  there  are  thousands  growing  up  in  our  land  who 
have  no  more  chance  of  acquiring  a  normal  conscience  than 
they  have  of  learning  the  Chinese  language. 

No  one  is  fit  for  membership  in  civilized  society  who  has 
not  acquired  a  set'  of  moral  detestations  and  moral  enthusi- 
asms strong  enough  to  inhibit  instincts  and  to  eHcit  zeals, 
detestations  and  enthusiasms  that  are  not  inborn,  and  that 
embody  the  lessons  of  race  experience  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Nature  does  not  give  us  conscience  but  only 
the  capacity  to  acquire  one,  social  evolution  and  education 
must  do  the  rest.  The  task  of  order  and  progress  is  not 
only  to  erect  the  towering  structure  of  social  organization 
out  of  individual  units,  but  also  to  make  the  bricks  of  which 
alone  such  a  structure  can  be  built. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  see  more  than  one  set  of  factors 
in  the  perspective.  Racial  and  temperamental  differences 
and  bent  or  limitation  in  natural  endowment  are  not  to  be 
ignored.  These  are  less  likely  than  other  factors  to  be 
ignored.  Pride  claims  as  inborn  as  much  as  it  can  of  that 
which  we   derive  from  membership  in  the  social  process. 

The  principle  of  the  wide  variability  of  each  individual 
within  the  limits  set  by  nature ;  the  fact  that  there  is  in  each 
normal  child  a  generous  assortment  of  unrealized  possi- 
bilities, inviting  any  one  of  numerous  careers,  as  well  as 
material  for  devil  and  saint,  savage  or  social  fiower,  the 
truth  that  interests,  tastes,  ambitions  and  conscience  vary 
in  response  to  social  conditions  as  really  as  language  and  as 
widely  as  the  contrast  between  the  Chinese  or  Algonquin 
language  and  our  own,  this  momentous  principle  is  by  no 
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means  the  only  word  which  sociology  has  for  the  guidance 
of  education;  it  has  a  variety  of  teachings  including  nuich 
concerning  the  method  by  which  personality  is  socially 
formed  and  elicited.  But  the  one  principle  that  has  been 
set  forth  is  enough  to  be  emphasized  in  this  single  article. 
It  is  a  principle  of  which  common  sense  perceives  only  a 
dim  fragment  and  the  proportions  of  which  are  disclosed 
by  comparative  and  genetic  sociology.  As  common  sense 
sees  only  a  Hat  and  stationary  earth  till  science  makes  its 
disclosures,  so  common  sense  sees  a  too  fixt  and  too  limiting 
"human  nature."  We  know  what  we  are  but  none  of  us 
knows  what  we  might  have  been,  and  none  dares  set  hmits 
to  that  which  society  may  become.  Compared  with  the 
geologic  ages  that  elapsed  before  man  mo\ed  into  his  ter- 
restrial abode,  the  treasure  chambers  of  which  he  has  but 
just  discovered,  and  compared  with  the  ages  during  which 
the  sun  will  radiate  light  and  warmth,  "the  sociologist 
deals  with  a  fresh  young  world."  Only  for  a  moment  or 
two  on  the  dial  of  time  has  man  been  able  to  leave  written 
records.  Just  now  electricity  was  known  only  as  a  destruc- 
tive power,  or  a  tiny  curiosity  that  would  move  pith  balls. 
Science  has  begun  to  make  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  the 
racial  hfe  itself.  We  have  learned  that  "one  man  is  no 
man,"  that  "the  individual  is  an  abstraction,"  a  thing 
that  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  others,  but  that  can  not 
so  exist;  that  individuals  are  social  products,  and  that  the 
business  of  education  is  not  merely,  to  impart  a  little  knowl- 
edge, or  teach  a  trade,  but  also  and  chiefly  to  build  per- 
sonahties. 

Edward  C.  Hayes 
UNrvERSiTY  OF  Illinois 


VI 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  who  was  asked  to  enumerate  the 
foundations  of  the  reUgious  hfe,  answered,  "Everything  in 
God's  world  and  its  proper  use."  Doubtless  the  proper  use 
of  everything  in  the  world  of  knowledge  and  skill  and  con- 
duct is  not  too  wide  a  description  of  the  foundations  of  edu- 
cational achievement.  You  do  not,  however,  expect  any- 
body to  outline  an  entire  educational  creed  and  practise  in 
thirty  minutes.  What  you  wish,  I  judge,  is  that  I,  as  a 
representative  of  educational  psychology,  should  report 
any  contribution  that  recent  psychology  has  to  offer  to 
your  work  of  making  schools  more  efficient — of  increasing 
-educational  achievement. 

There  is  such  a  contribution,  and,  as  I  hope  to  convince 
you,  an  important  one,  in  recent  studies  of  the  psychology  of 
learning,  and  in  the  general  view  of  human  nature  which  re- 
cent studies  of  animal  and  human  thought  and  action  sup- 
port. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  point  of  view  of  students  of 
liuman  nature  showed  the  first  clear  signs  of  what  has  been 
a  rather  abrupt  change — toward  thinking  of  a  man's  mind 
as  the  sum  total  of  connections  between  the  situations  which 
life  offers  and  the  responses  which  the  man  makes.  Up 
till  then  the  mind  has  been  thought  of  primarily  as  a  set 
of  magical  faculties  or  powers — attention,  memory,  inference, 
reasoning,  choice  and  the  like — or  as  a  collection  of  certain 
contents— sensations,  images,  thoughts,  voUtions,  and  the 
Uke.  Today  the  progressives  in  psychology  think  of  a 
man's  mind  as  the  organized  system  of  connections  or 
bonds  or  associations  whereby  he  responds  or  reacts  by  this 
or  that  thought  or  feeUng  or  act  to  each  of  the  milhons  of 
situations    or    circumstances    or    events    that    befall    him. 
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Their  customary  name  for  the  mind  is  the  connection- 
system  ;  their  ideal  of  psychology  is  a  science  which  can  pre- 
dict what  any  given  situation  or  stimulus  will  connect  with 
or  evoke  in  the  way  of  thought,  feeling,  word  or  deed; 
their  oflering  to  education  is  an  ofTcring  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  whereby  connections  in  thought  and  l)ehavior 
are  made  and  liroken,  are  preserved  and  weakened,  and  are 
of  help  and  hindrance  one  to  another. 

From  this  point  of  view  educational  achievement  con- 
sists, not  in  strengthening  mystical  general  powers  of  the 
mind,  nor  in  filling  it  with  accurate  images,  valid  concepts, 
and  useful  volitions,  but  in  establishing  connections,  bind- 
ing appropriate  responses  to  hfe's  situations,  "training  the 
pupil  to  beha\'ior"  behavior  being  the  name  we  use  for 
"every  possible  sort  of  reaction  on  the  circumstances  into 
which  he  may  find  himself  brought,"  building  up  a  hier- 
archy of  habits,  strengthening  and  weakening  bonds  whereby 
one  thing  leads  to,  or  evokes,  another  in  a  man's  life. 

The  first  suggestion  resulting  is  the  obvious  and  simple, 
but  profitable  one  that  nothing  is  achieved  by  schools  un- 
less some  connection  is  influenced,  that  we  can  not  assume 
change  in  any  pupil  unless  bonds  have  been  made  or  broken 
so  as  to  make  him  resiwnd  as  he  did  not  before.  The  con- 
nection may  be  one  leading  only  to  an  attitude,  say  of  inter- 
est or  enjoyment,  not  to  active  knowledge  or  skill.  It  may 
be  only  ]jarlly  made,  guaranteeing  only  the  possibility  of 
a  certain  response,  not  its  surety.  It  may  be  partly  hidden, 
showing  itself  only  indirectly,  or  only  after  years,  in  some 
subtle  modification  of  intellect  or  character.  It  may  lead 
from  some  elusive  element  or  feature  of  a  situation,  such 
as  the  place-value  of  a  number  or  the  subjunctiveness  of  a 
subjunctive,  and  may  lead  to  some  general  element  or  fea- 
ture of  many  responses,  such  as  opcn-mindedness  or  cheer- 
fulness or  readiness  to  do  what  one  accepts  as  right.  But 
if  anything  is  achieved,  some  actual  connection  or  bond 
has  been  made,  strengthened,  weakened  or  broken.  A 
child's  mind  is  never  a  witches'  pot  to  ])e  set  in  action  by 
educational  incantations.     Its  defects  are  not  curable  by 
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faith.  To  discipline  it  means  to  improve  its  specific  habits. 
To  develop  it  means  to  add  bonds  productive  of  desirable 
responses  and  to  weaken  their  opposites.  Learning  is 
connecting.  It  never  becomes  so  spiritual,  so  general  or  so 
involved  as  to  evade  expression  in  terms  of  connections 
between  real  happenings  to  a  man  and  real  responses  by 
him.  Of  any  assumed  educational  achievement  that  does 
evade  such  expression  we  should  be  suspicious.  Probably 
its  only  existence  is  in  our  hopes  or  fears. 

W^at  bonds  are  being  formed,  what  is  being  put  with 
what  in  the  pupil's  experience,  then  becomes  a  fundamental 
question  concerning  school  achievement.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  old,  old  cjuestion  of  what  knowledge,  what  habits, 
what  interests,  what  skill  and  what  ideals  are  being  taught, 
but  put  so  as  to  encourage  real  rather  than  verbal,  and  de- 
tailed rather  than  vague,  answers.  We  need  to  ask  it. 
For  this  new  point  of  view  protects  us  against  careless  omis- 
sions and  mistakes.  For  example,  I  venture  to  prophesy 
that  more  will  be  achieved  in  arithmetic  by  special  exer- 
cises in  teaching  the  addition-combinations  with  the  higher 
decades — that  is,  in  forming  the  connections  26  and  5  are 
31,  26  and  6  are  32,  26  and  7  are  33 — than  by  leaving  them 
to  be  deduced  from  the  previously  formed  connections, 
6  and  5  are  11,  6  and  6  are  12,  6  and  7  are  13,  and  so  on. 
Whether  or  not  these  bonds  do  need  special  drill  or  may  be 
left  to  come  by  transfer,  the  general  rule — not  to  assume 
that  a  bond  exists  unless  you  find  it  or  make  it  is  sound. 
Again,  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  written  single-column 
addition  with  sums  of  10  or  more  and  without  carrying 
should  and  will  disappear  as  a  preparation  for  addition 
with  carrying.  A  child  who  adds  6  and  4  and  3  writes 
down  the  13  is  forming  a  habit  that  he  will  have  to  break 
when  in  two  place  addition  he  has  to  write  down  only  the 
3  and  use  the  i  in  adding.  The  answers  in  the  prehminary 
drill  may  better  be  announced  orally.  However  this  be, 
the  general  rule,  other  things  being  equal,  not  to  form  any 
connection  that  will  have  to  be  broken,  is  sound.  Again, 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  soon  the  millions  of  connections 
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formed  in  the  present  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 
only  to  test  the  existence  of  some  other  connections  will 
be  replaced  by  connections  that  do  this  disciplinary  and  drill 
work  as  well  and  also  serve  some  intrinsically  worthy  end. 
For  the  psychology  of  connection-forming  carries  the  educa- 
tional corollary — others  things  being  equal,  favor  those 
situations  which  Hfe  itself  will  offer  and  those  responses 
which  Ufe  itself  demands,  or  more  succinctly  form  connections 
for  use. 

If  the  writers  of  recent  textbooks  in  arithmetic  had 
thought  of  just  what  connections  these  problems  formed, 
they  surely  would  have  left  them  out. 

1.  How  many  pecks  of  beans  can  be  put  into  a  box  that 
will  hold  just  21  bushels? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  ^  7  of  42  bananas  at  25  cents  a 
dozen  ? 

3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  eight  ounces  of  candy  at 
5  cents  an  ounce? 

4.  The  step  of  an  ostrich  measures  5  ft.  How  many 
yards  does  it  travel  in  taking  120  steps? 

5.  At  8  cents  apiece  how  many  melons  can  be  bought  for 

$56? 

6.  At  68  cents  a  pair  how  many  pairs  of  overshoes  can 

you  buy  for  $816? 

7.  At  '^'g  of  a  cent  apiece  how  many  dozen  eggs  can  I  buy 
for  $60? 

8.  If  a  duck  flying  Vd  as  fast  as  a  hawk  flies  90  miles  in  an 
hour,  how  fast  does  the  hawk  fly? 

9.  8  times  the  number  of  stripes  in  our  flag  is  the  number  of 
years  from  1800  until  Roosevelt  was  elected  President. 
In  what  year  was  he  elected  President? 

10.  In  a  school  there  are  12  classes  and  an  average  of 
50  pupils  in  a  class.  If  every  one  in  the  school  should 
make  500  straight  marks  on  each  side  of  his  slate,  how  many 
would  be  made  in  all? 

,.  These  needed  connections  now  neglected,  avoidable 
connections  now  formed  only  to  be  broken,  and  wasteful 
connections  formed  only  for  the  sake  of  some  principle  or 
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power  which  really  useful  connections  could  illustrate  or 
exercise  as  well,  I  have  illustrated  in  the  case  of  arithmetic 
only.  But  any  other  school  subject  would  have  served  as 
well  or  better.  If  each  of  you  will  master  the  psychology 
of  learning,  and  then  scrutinize  each  page  of  your  approved 
textbooks  and  each  exercise  prescribed  by  your  course  of 
study,  asking,  line  by  line,  "What  connections  are  formed 
by  this?"  the  importance  of  the  facts  and  the  point  of  view 
for   criticism   and   for   construction   will   soon   be   proved. 

I  turn  now  to  a  second  fundamental  principle  for  school 
achievement,   the  order   of   formation  of   the   connections. 

The  bonds  to  be  formed  having  been  chosen,  the  next 
step  is  to  arrange  for  their  most  economical  order  of  forma- 
tion— to  arrange  to  secure  from  each  the  most  possible  help 
for  all  others,  or,  as  we  psychologists  say,  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum of  facilitation  and  minimum  of  inhibition. 

You  have  heard  so  many  discussions  and  read  so  many 
treatises  concerning  the  sequence  of  topics,  the  correlation 
of  studies,  and  the  Uke,  that  you  perhaps  shrink  from  re- 
examining a  minute  inventory  of  all  school  work  and  re- 
considering its  best  possible  arrangement  as  a  system  or 
heirarchy  of  connections  to  be  formed  each  with  the  interests 
of  all  the  others  in  view.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that 
the  work  is  long  and  also  tedious,  unless  one  has  a  scientific 
interest  in  minute  matters  of  educational  efficiency  and  in 
principles  whereby  to  adjudicate  them.  It  is,  however, 
important.  Economy  in  educational  achievement  means 
that  we  form  the  most  desirable  connections  in  the  most 
useful  order.  It  is  needed;  for,  in  spite  of  the  very  great 
advance  of  the  past  hundred  years,  textbooks  and  courses 
of  study  still  follow  mere  traditional  customs  or  the  order 
which    happens    to    appeal    to    some    individual    expositor. 

I  may  illustrate  this  need  in  the  simple  case  of  the  bonds 
between  printed  words  and  their  meanings  that  should  be 
formed  before,  or  at  the  time  that,  certain  work  in  arith- 
metic is  to  be  done.  It  is  obvious  that  to  follow  printed 
directions  or  to  solve  printed  problems,  a  pupil  needs  to  be 
able  to  read  the  directions  or  problems— that  is,  to  have 
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formed  the  bonds  leading  from  the  sigjkt^  of  certain  words 
and  phrases  to  their  meanings.  What  I  propose  to  show  is 
that  even  the  best  of  our  modern  arithmetical  textbooks 
presuppose,  at  stage  after  stage,  "'word-meaning"  connec- 
tions which,  at  that  stage,  have  not  been  and  should  not 
have  been  formed;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  and 
the  textbooks  in  reading  fail  to  form  at  early  dates  certain 
connections  which  would  enormously  facilitate  arithmetical 
learning. 

I  shall  first  read  you  a  list  of  words  all  of  which  occur 
within  the  first  fifty  pages  of  one  or  more  of  four  elementary 
arithmetics  intended  for  pupils  in  grade  two  (or  grade  three 
at  the  latest),  and  occasionally  used  for  pupils  in  grade  one. 
I  submit  that  the  majority  of  the  children  in  question  will 
not  have  formed  the  connections  in  question  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  ha\-e  done  so,  and  that  to  make  achievement 
in  arithmetic  hang  on  knowledge  of  these  words  as  pre- 
requisites is  a  monstrous  offense  against  rational  organiza- 
tion of  learning.     The  words  beginning  with  c  are: 

Cabbage,  California,  camped,  camphor,  candels,  cardboard, 
carriage,  charity,  Clara,  CItarlotie,  Carrie's  circus,  circum- 
jerence,  closet,  cloudy,  clothes-pin,  cocoa,  collected,  combinn- 
tions,  committee,  covered,  county,  cradles,  crane,  cranberries, 
crew,  crumbs,  currants. 

These  four  books  show  in  the  first  fifty  pages  at  least 
four  hundred  words  which  not  half  of  the  children  at  the 
middle  of  grade  two  can  read,  or  should  be  expected  to  read. 
Consider  this  galaxy  of  proper  names  which  appear  in  one 
or  more  of  the  four: 

Adele,  Albert,  Alice,  Annie,  Arthur,  Bertie,  Byron,  Charles, 
Cliarlie,  Clara,  David,  Dorothy,  Edith,  Edward,  Ella,  Ellen, 
Emma,  Estiier,  Ethel,  Fanny,  Frank,  Fred,  George,  Gertrude, 
Gilbert,  Grace,  Harold,  Harry,  Helen,  Henry,  Horace  Mann, 
Jane,  James,  Jamie,  John,  Johnnie,  Johnny,  Kate,  Katherine, 
Lottie,  Louis,  Louise,  Lucy,  Lulu,  Mable,  Mary,  Margaret, 
May,  Maud,  Morton,  Ned,  Nellie,  Peter,  Rachel,  Ralph, 
Robert,  Roger,  Rose,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Stephen,  Susan, 
Susie,  Thomas,  Tom,  Walter,  Will,  Willie,  William. 

I  submit  that  so  long  as  such  offences  come  in  our  best 
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textbooks,  a  scrutiny  of  the  order  of  formation  of  bonds  in 
school  work  is  no  empty  psychological  amusement,  but  a 
vital  concern  for  educational  policy. 

On  the  other  hand  consider  the  bonds  between  these 
words  and  their  meanings : 

How  much,  how  many,  count,  with,  together,  add,  sum, 
difference,  take  away,  is  left,  are  left,  once,  twice,  two  times, 
three  times,  four  times,  half  of,  some,  all,  in  all,  any,  not  any, 
equal,  part,  whole,  greater,  less,  longer,  shorter,  cost,  buy, 
bought,  sell,  sold,  measure. 

The  existence  and  sure  action  of  connections  between  these 
words  and  their  meaning  must  precede  or  accompany  early 
work  in  arithmetic,  yet  few  books  or  courses  of  study  in 
arithmetic  provide  for  their  formation  save  hit-or-miss; 
and  surely  the  primer  and  first  and  second  readers  do  not. 
The  four  books  in  arithmetic  which  I  examined  actually 
avoid  forming  these  bonds.  The  word  difference,  for  ex- 
ample, occurs  once  in  20  pages,  the  pupils'  time  being  spent 
in  getting  acquainted  with  dairyman,  depot,  David,  depart- 
ment, Dorothy,  discharged,  dish  water,  doll-houses,  ducks,  and 
the  like.  Two  of  the  four  do  not  use  the  word  sum  in  these 
fifty  pages,  yet  find  room  for  Samuel,  Susan,  Susie,  swimming 
syllable,  syrup,  soldiers,  sparrows,  strips,  stripes,  and  so  on. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  textbook  writers  who  thus  leave 
unformed  important  facilitating  connections  and  burden  the 
beginnings  of  arithmetic  with  the  task  of  learning,  to  read 
the  names  of  rare  food-products,  strange  vehicles,  and  the 
Adele,  Byron,  Dorothy,  Esther  series,  are  from  our  best — 
that  without  such  a  deliberate  warning  to  consider  the  place 
of  every  connection  in  the  hierarchy  not  one  of  us  would 
have  done  better.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  textbooks  in 
elementary  geography  show  a  similar  state  of  affairs. 

A  psychologist  examining  the  connections  made  by  the 
school  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  arrangement  in  an  opti- 
mum order  finds  many  of  these  chances  for  sure  improve- 
ment and  also  many  problematic  cases  where,  it  appears, 
experimentation  has  a  fair  probabihty  of  showing  ways  to 
increase  school  achievement.     Any  few  of  these  problems 
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for  investigation  will  serve  as  illustrations.  Consider,  for 
example,  teaching  certain  facts  about  pints  and  quarts,  feet 
and  yards,  cents,  dimes  and  dollars,  and  grams,  dekagrams, 
and  kilograms  very  early  as  an  introduction  to  and  confirma- 
tion of  knowledge  of  our  system  of  decimal  notation  and  of  the 
processes  of  "carrying"  in  addition  and  "borrowing"  in 
subtraction.  The  later  decimal-system  habits  would  un- 
doubtedly then  be  more  inteUigent  and  less  productive  of 
interference.  WTiether  this  gain  would  be  out-balanced 
by  other  losses  can  best  be  discovered  by  experiment.  Or 
consider  teaching  the  metric  system  as  an  introduction  to, 
instead  of  as  a  consequence  of,  decimal  fractions.  This 
change  may  seem  preposterous,  but  I  venture  to  remind 
you  that  doing  just  this  in  the  case  of  United  States  Money 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  arrangement  of 
modern  textbooks. 

Consider,  similarly,  teaching  much  of  United  States 
history  first  in  the  reverse  chronological  order — from 
aeroplanes  to  automobiles  to  the  electric  trolley  to  the 
steam  railroad  to  the  stage  coach,  from  the  building  of  the 
school  house  to  the  settlement  of  the  town  to  pioneer  days 
to  Columbus,  from  John  and  Mary  to  their  parents  to  their 
grandparents — reviewing  and  expanding  and  co-ordinating 
later  in   a  direct   chronological   account. 

Consider,  further,  the  order  of  acquaintance  of  the  words 
in  a  foreign  language.  The  commonest  large  class  of  bonds 
found  among  words  is  the  class  binding  words  to  their 
opposites  (good-bad,  father-son,  boy-girl,  hot-cold,  ujvdown, 
and  the  like),  yet  I  have  searched  a  score  of  Latin,  l<Vench 
and  German  language  books  without  finding  any  systematic 
use  of  this  fact.  Again,  the  word-meaning  connections  of 
most  helj)  in  facilitating  reading  are  the  relational  words, 
conjunctions,  auxiliary  verbs,  prepositions,  pronouns,  and 
directive  adverbs.  Yet  these  very  words  are  very  rarely 
given  early  or  extensive  or  ingenious  treatment.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  find  much  recognition  of  any  principles  of  economical 
arrangement  of  vocabularies  save  the  utterly  obvious  one 
that  words  not  fitting  the  grammatical  and  translational 
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exercises  are  kept  out,  and  that  common  words  or  words 
used  in  the  ' '  first  five  books  of  Caesar ' '  or  the  like  are  worked 
in.  Yet  the  maximum  of  achievement  demands  that  there 
should  be  a  reason  for  every  word  taught  and  for  teaching 
it  at  just  that  time  and  no  other. 

Consider,  further,  the  connections  between  the  respective 
meanings  of  homonyms  and  their  respective  spellings. 
Should  to,  too  and  two  be  taught  together,  or  apart,  or  to- 
gether and  then  apart,  or  apart  and  then  together?  Does 
one  rule  hold  for  all  homonyms,  or  should  one  pair  of  con- 
nections be  formed  in  one  arrangement  and  another  pair 
in  another?  No  one  surely  knows.  The  fact  that  over 
half  of  the  children  in  the  eighth  grade  misspell  too  is  a 
challenge  to  our  management  of  these  simple  bonds  from  a 
word's  meaning  to  its  spelling. 

These  problems  in  mental  mechanics — problems  in  choos- 
ing, ordering  and  manipulating  the  mind's  connections  are 
now  the  growing  point  of  experimental  education.  By 
skillful  analysis  of  human  learning  into  the  milUons  of  ele- 
mentary connections  between  situation  and  response  which 
constitute  it  and  by  experimental  study  of  the  ways  in  which 
these  connections  are  best  formed,  preserved,  organized  and 
used,  the  psychologist  hopes  to  get  both  comprehension  and 
control  of  the  foundations  of  educational  achievement. 

The  foundations  of  educational  achievement  are  these 
connections  or  bonds  or  habits  of  response,  but  these  habits 
themselves  lead  us  back  further  to  the  unlearned,  original 
capacities  and  tendencies  of  man.  Human  beings,  as  you 
well  know,  are  not  indifferent  clay  to  be  molded  at  will  by 
the  teacher's  art.  They  are  themselves  active  forces  to  help 
or  hinder.  They  inherit  as  a  human  birthright  instincts  and 
interests  of  which  education  from  the  start  and  thruout 
must  take  account.  Educational  achievement  is  small  or 
great  in  proportion  as  it  neglects  these  natural  untaught 
tendencies  in  man  or  utihzes  them  to  further  its  ideal  aims. 
And  educational  science  needs  as  its  basal  equipment  an  ex- 
act and  adequate  inventory  of  the  common  features  of  the 
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original  nature  of  man  as  a  species  and  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  individual  men. 

i\()  choice  of  the  haliits  of  thought  or  action  to  be  formed 
by  schools  is  sound  which  gives  technique  irrespective  of 
needs  felt  by  the  pupil,  or  adds  knowledge  without  any  motive 
for  its  use,  or  tries  to  cultivate  artificial  virtues  in  disregard 
of  the  crude  forms  of  courage,  kindliness,  zeal  and  helpful- 
ness which  nature  already  aflords. 

No  arrangement  of  the  mind's  connections  is  economical 
which  fails  to  use  the  native  organizing  power  of  curiosity, 
the  problem-attitude,  and  the  desire  to  test  and  verify  or 
refute  by  eyes  and  hands.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  rivers  a  rough  and  ready  discussion  where  each  pupil 
tells  what  he  knows,  and  asks  what  he  wants  to  know  and 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining  the  answers  to 
certain  further  questions,  may  be  better  than  the  most 
adroit  systematization  of  the  same  facts,  or  even  of  far 
better  facts,  in  a  book  or  lecture. 

No  manipulation  of  the  bonds  in  learning  is  efficient 
which  disregards  the  pupils'  own  sense  of  sociability,  kind- 
ness and  achievement  during  the  learning  process.  The 
original  procli\'ities  of  the  human  animal  are  as  real  as  its 
mechanical  laws  of  learning,  and  condition  these  thruout. 
Every  habit  is  formed  in  the  service  of  some  instinctive 
interest. 

The  inborn  interests  of  man  in  movement,  novelty,  color, 
life,  the  behavior  of  other  human  beings,  sociability,  cheer- 
fulness, notice,  aj^proval,  mastery,  self-activity  and  achieve- 
ment are  not  ultimate  aims  of  education.  Nor  is  their 
presence  a  guarantee  that  school-work  is  well  directed  and 
efficient.  But  we  double  achievement  if  we  get  them  on  our 
side  and  we  cm-ich  life  enormously  at  little  cost  if  we  turn 
these  fundamental  passions  into  line  with  higher  nature  and 
the  common  good. 

I  hold  no  brief  in  favor  of  avoiding  in  schools  anything 
necessary  for  human  welfare,  either  Ijecause  it  is  hard  or 
because  it  is  disliked.  I  find  many  of  the  tendencies  born 
in  man  to  be  archaic,  useless,  immoral — adaptations  to  such 
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a  life  as  man  lived  in  the  woods  a  hundred  thousand  years 
ago — when  affliction  has  not  spread  beyond  the  family  or 
justice  beyond  the  tribe  or  science  beyond  the  needs  of  to- 
morrow, when  truth  was  only  the  undisputed  and  goodness 
only  the  unrebuked.  That  the  "natural"  is  the  "good" 
is  a  superstition  which  psychology  can  not  tolerate.  Still 
less,  however,  can  psychology  tolerate  the  superstition  that 
there  can  be  any  foundation  for  educational  achievement 
other  than  the  best  that  human  nature  itself  affords.  Truth 
is  only  what  the  best  in  human  intellect  accepts;  goodness 
is  only  what  the  best  in  human  natiare  craves.  We  mean  by 
the  rational,  ideal  and  impersonal  aims  of  education  only 
the  nobler  inborn  human  interests  purified  of  some  of  their 
crude  accompaniments  and  broadened  to  harmonize  with 
the  common  good.  We  must  not  find  too  much  fault  with 
human  nature;  for  ultimately  it  is  all  we  have!  Its  best 
elements  are  the  best  the  world  has  or  ever  will  have. 

What  psychology  offers  education  today  is  thus  a  matter- 
of-fact  view  of  human  nature  as  a  set  of  original  unlearned 
connections  or  tendencies  to  respond,  which  we  redirect, 
and  to  which  we  add,  by  arranging  the  situations  of  Ufe 
so  that  new  and  better  connections  are  formed.  The 
efficiency  with  which  we  do  this  work  will  depend  on  our 
knowledge  of  man's  inborn  equipment,  our  wisdom  in 
choosing  and  arranging  the  milhons  of  connections  to  be 
formed,  and  our  justice  and  ingenuity  in  manoeuvering 
these  forces  of  instinct  and  habit  for  human  betterment. 
The  problem  of  education  will  not  be  solved  in  its  entirety 
until  every  possible  response  of  every  variety  of  human  being 
to  every  situation  of  Ufe  is  thus  understood  and  controlled 
by  human  reason  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 
Each  minute  addition  of  knowledge  of  man's  nature  is, 
however,  one  more  stone,  scientific  (or  at  least  one  molecule 
of  cement)  in  the  foundation  for  education's  building. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


VII 

EFFICIENCY  IN  CLAvSS  INSTRUCTION— ITS 
CAUSE  AND  TEST 

Efficiency  as  used  in  modern  industrial  and  educational 
treatises  is  only  a  new  name  for  an  old  ideal.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  each  normal  human  being  is  striving  to 
attain  maximum  efficiency  in  all  his  endeavors.  Efficiency 
is  an  everpresent  desideratum  and  brings  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  human  energj'  is  limited,  while  human  wants 
increase  in  an  infinite  scries  of  ever-widening  circles.  Unless 
we  conserve  our  energy  thru  an  efficient  expenditure  thereof, 
we  may  find  ourselves  bankrupt  in  vitality  with  life's 
everpressing  needs  upon  us.  The  psychologist  tells  us 
that  even  the  Indian  in  aiming  the  bow  and  arrow  at  his 
prey  intuitively  pulls  the  bow  to  a  required  tautncss  because 
his  mind  unconsciously  strikes  a  balance  between  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  and  the  energy  needed  to  send  the 
arrow  to  its  goal.  Should  the  animal  suddenly  start  away, 
the  Indian  unconsciously  exerts  more  force  to  send  the 
arrow  a  greater  distance;  if  it  start  toward  llii.'  hunter,  he, 
again,  unconsciously  relaxes  the  tautness  of  the  bow  for 
the  distance  now  to  be  traversed  by  the  bow  is  decreased. 
Conservation  of  human  energy-  is  an  instinct  and  efficiency 
is  its  mode  of  expression.  In  our  discussion  of  educational 
efficiency,  we  arc  engaged,  not  in  evolving  a  new  princijile 
of  education,  but  rather  in  devising  means  for  liic  attain- 
ment of  an  old  one.  In  the  time  given  the  speaker,  he 
hopes  to  emphasize  two  points,  viz.:  (i)  a  dominant  con- 
tributing factor  that  makes  for  efficiency  in  class  instruc- 
tion, and  (2)  a  means  of  testing  for  this  efficiency. 

Our  immediate  task  must  therefore  be,  to  formulate  a 
definite  conception  of  efficiency.  Without  this  basic  agree- 
ment, further  discussion  is  as  futile  as  it  is  confusing. 
Efficiency  is  that  state  in  which  we  approximate  precon- 
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ceived  ends  or  values  thru  an  economical  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy.  In  every  efficient  activity,  one  finds, 
therefore,  three  distinct  elements:  (i)  The  selection  of 
a  goal.  The  value  of  the  end  of  any  human  endeavor, 
determines,  at  once,  its  efficiency.  (2)  Economy  of  time. 
Every  successive  moment  must  find  us  working  in  a  direct 
line  gradually  but  surely  bringing  us  closer  to  our  precon- 
ceived end.  (3)  Economy  of  effort.  There  must  be  close 
concentration,  faithful  application,  unswerving  labor  to- 
wards the  realization  of  the  set  goal.  In  the  final  analysis, 
efficiency  is  determined  by  the  worth  of  the  governing  end. 
The  teacher  whose  method  in  geography  or  history  is  summed 
up  in  the  dictation  and  memorization  of  carefully  system- 
atized facts  wiU  succeed  in  covering  the  prescribed  work 
in  the  minimum  time  and  with  little  effort.  But  altho 
her  colleague,  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  children  to  find 
their  own  facts  and  evolve  their  own  conclusions,  may  re- 
quire more  time  and  expend  more  energy,  the  latter  is 
nevertheless  more  efficient.  The  nature  and  the  worth 
of  the  governing  ideal  determine  the  wisdom  with  which 
time  and  energy  are  used.  The  value  of  our  goals  determines 
our  efficiency  in  the  game  of  Ufe.  Value  is  hence  the  key- 
note in  efficiency. 

Values  have  ever  been  the  controlling  standards  in  edu- 
cation. Almost  all  courses  of  study  begin  by  Usting  the 
practical,  the  intellectual,  the  cultural  and  the  social  values 
of  the  subjects  that  are  assigned.  The  Formal  DiscipUnists 
insisted  that  we  find  a  psychological  coefficient,  a  dis- 
cipUnary  function  for  each  subject.  They  told  us  to  teach 
arithmetic  because  of  its  value  in  training  the  powers 
of  abstraction,  thought  and  concentration;  grammar, 
because  it  develops  judgment;  geography,  to  train  memory; 
Hterature,  to  develop  imagination.  Every  book  on  metho- 
dology lists  the  values  of  the  subject  whose  method  it  pre- 
sents and  then  attempts  to  indicate  means  of  attaining 
these  values. 

Value  has  ever  been  a  determining  factor  in  educational 
theory  and  practise.     Our  quarrel  with  past  conceptions 
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of  value  is  that  they  sought  to  convince  the  teachers,  not 
the  children,  of  the  worth  of  a  subject.  The  teacher  was 
told  that  the  value  of  memorizing  poetical  selections  is: 
(i)  to  acquire  a  permanent  stock  of  literary  gems;  (2)  to 
increase  vocabulary;  (3)  to  enrich  character  thru  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  number  of  lofty  sentiments,  etc.  But  the 
child  went  on  blindly  and  grudgingly  memorizing  poetry 
totally  unconscious  of  the  noble  values  of  the  exercises. 
The  values  of  any  subject  usually  supply  the  teacher  with 
a  declaration  of  faith  in  its  educational  possibilities.  The 
formulation  of  values  is  conceived  as  giving  motive  force 
to  the  teacher,  as  supplying  the  teacher  with  an  intelligent 
justification  for  educational  procedure,  as  offering  the  teacher 
worthy  goals  that  should  direct  her  energies  and  her  ac- 
tivities. The  values  of  a  subject  are  never  conceived  as 
giving  motive  power  to  the  pupil,  as  directing  his  energies 
toward  an  intelligent  and  necessary  end.  Values  are  care- 
fully guarded  from  our  children,  ^^'e  teachers  tell  children 
"how"  but  never  "why."  If  a  child  should  ask  "why" 
he  is  required  to  learn  the  physical  features  of  Chile,  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  area  of  a  circle,  or  any 
other  element  in  the  academic  array  that  we  spread 
before  him,  it  would  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  gross  im- 
pertinence. 

A  concrete  illustration  may  bring  the  point  home  to  the 
teacher's  mind.  We  are  required  to  teach  important  land 
and  water  forms  to  beginner's  in  geography.  When  they 
recite  gUbly,  "A  cape  is  land  projecting  into  water,"  "A 
mountain  is  a  high  elevation  of  land,"  "An  isthmus  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  land," 
etc.,  the  teacher  is  well  pleased.  But  who  cares  whether 
an  isthmus  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  a  cape,  projecting 
land?  The  teacher  does  not  and  the  children  are  even  less 
concerned.  Suppose  the  pupils  should  ask  "Why  do  we 
learn  these?" — what  answer  would  we  give?  If  we  had  a 
sweet  disposition,  we  would  undoubtedly  say,  "It  develops 
your  mind."  If  we  were  less  fortunate  in  our  disposition 
we  would  express  our  horror  at  such  wanton  disrespect  for 
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knowledge.  We  must  change  the  pupil's  point  of  view  from 
one  of  blind  obedience  to  arbitrary  dictates  to  one  of  rational 
and  voluntary  attention.  Show  the  child  that  society 
demands  this  knowledge  of  capes.  Capes  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  mariner;  they  are  the  foundering  places 
of  vessels  in  our  coastwise  trade.  Capes  break  up  the  coast 
lines,  offer  havens  of  refuge  to  storm  tost  ships  and  thus 
form  harbors.  Shipping  is  thus  encouraged,  and  not  only 
commodities,  but  people  and  ideas  are  brought  into  a  country 
that  is  blessed  with  a  liberal  number  of  commodious  harbors. 
Let  children  examine  the  maps  of  the  continents  to  dis- 
cover the  one  with  the  greatest  number  of  capes  and  the 
one  with  the  least  number.  Europe,  "the  center  of  civiHza- 
tion,"  and  Africa,  "the  dark  continent,"  are  at  once  selected, 
thus  making  clear  the  social  significance  of  capes.  Show 
the  child  further  that  when  aerial  navigation  is  developed 
to  the  point  where  the  "Imperator"  cart  fly  thru  the  air 
with  its  cargo  of  commodities  and  humans,  plateaus  and 
not  capes  will  be  studied.  Human  needs  and  social  life 
demand  a  knowledge  of  capes.  If  we  can  teach  the  facts 
of  geography  so  that  they  are  practical  and  social,  geog- 
raphy will  become  an  intelligent  and  vitally  interesting 
subject.  We  must  encoiu-age  our  children  to  seek  value 
and  to  ask  for  it. 

Value,  worth,  is  the  keynote  in  our  problems  of  interest, 
attention,  concentration,  vohtional  hfe.  That  .which  has 
the  greatest  value  for  us,  at  once  determines  our  interest, 
commands  our  attention,  encourages  our  closest  applica- 
tion. Puerile  psychology  defined  interest  as  a  "pleasurable 
state  evoked  by  an  object  or  an  idea."  If  children  are 
shown  their  lessons  on  a  screen  with  the  aid  of  moving  pic- 
tures or  stereopticons,  they  are  pleased  and  hence  inter- 
ested. This  vaudeville  conception  of  interest  was  doled 
out  to  normal  school  students  and  brought  teachers  into 
just  disrepute.  Our  theory  of  interest  today  is  more 
psychological  and  truer  to  life.  When  children  listen  quietly 
to  what  we  say  they  are  obedient,  when  they  are  pleased 
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by  the  lesson,  they  are  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  not  interest. 
Only  when  they  ask  questions  about  the  lesson,  search  for 
more  details,  ask  for  more  reading  on  the  theme,  gladly 
hunt  for  specimens,  pictures,  diagrams,  etc.,  of  what  they 
are  taught,  are  they  interested.  Interest  is  an  active 
attitude  toward  experience  which  springs  from  a  feeling  of 
worth.  There  is  no  antithesis  between  interest  and  effort; 
they  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  same  process. 
But  what  is  it  that  determines  our  interest,  our  active, 
propulsive  attitude  toward  experience?  It  is  merely 
recognition  of  value,  a  conviction  that  this  fact,  this  subject, 
this  experience  or  this  activit)"  contributes  to  our  material 
needs,  satisfies  a  social  or  an  esthetic  craving — it  has  a 
definite  value  for  us.  Since  value  is  the  motive  power 
in  life,  it  must  become  the  dynamic  motive  power  in  the 
classroom.  In  the  introductory  step  to  each  lesson  we  must 
consciously  attempt  to  show  the  child  the  value  of  the  ex- 
perience we  are  to  present  —we  must  supply  a  motive. 

The  practical  teacher  may  now  ask  ' '  How  can  wc  point 
out  the  values  of  our  disciplinary  and  academic  requirements 
without  descending  to  a  gross  materialism?"  Classroom 
instruction  and  discipline  can  be  motivated  in  one  of  three 
important  ways.  Let  us  turn  to  these  and  their  illustra- 
tions : 

I — The  first  means  of  motivation  is  to  show  the  practical 
value  of  experience.  Tliis  method  can  best  be  seen  from 
an  actual  lesson.  The  topic  in  grammar  for  the  day  was 
"The  first  lesson  in  participles- -The  present  participle." 
The  lesson  began  in  the  errors  made  by  the  children  in  their 
written  com])ositi()ns.  .Sentences,  closely  related  in  thought 
l)ut  ultra  simple  and  amateurish  were  selected.  Tj'pical 
of  these  we  may  mention:  "Columbus  heard  the  sailors 
in  nmtiny.  He  walked  into  their  midst  and  defied  them." 
"Columbus  saw  birds  and  branches.  He  knew  that  land 
was  near."  These  simple  sentences  were  read  to  the  class 
with  exaggerated  slowness.  Sentences  of  the  old  primers, 
".See  the  cat.  The  cat  is  black,"  were  recited  and  the  chil- 
dren were  told  to  criticize  them.     The  general  indictment 
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was,  "They  are  too  childish."  When  the  teacher  asked  for 
improved  versions,  the  child  had  recourse  to  the  ever  ready 
"and."  But  they  were  shown  that  aside  from  the  substi- 
tution of  "and"  for  the  period,  no  improvement  had  been 
made.  The  teacher  suggested,  "Hearing  the  soldiers  in 
mutiny,  Columbus,"  and  the  children  gave  the  concluding 
part  of  the  sentence.  The  same  mode  of  improvement  was 
followed  with  the  second  pair,  "Seeing  the  birds  and  floating 
branches,  Columbus".  .  .  .The  children  were  told  to  listen 
to  the  simple  sentences  and  then  to  the  suspended  or  period 
sentences.  When  asked  for  the  single  word  that  made 
this  gratifying  change  they  replied  the  ' '  ing ' '  words.  ' '  What 
shall  we  study  in  today's  grammar  lesson"  the  teacher  asked 
and  the  children  stated  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  ' '  How  to  use 
the  'ing'  words."  After  the  lesson  old  compositions  were 
returned  and  each  pupil  turned  pairs  of  loose  sentences  into 
single  periodic  ones.  The  co-operation,  close  attention, 
deep  interest,  and  concentration  made  for  efhciency  in 
teaching.  But  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  topic 
determines  the  efficiency  of  the  lesson. 

Drill  lessons  are  pedogogical  soporifics  because  of  their 
monotony.  To  most  children  a  drill  lesson  is  repellant  and 
an  appearance  of  interest  is  maintained  in  acquiescence 
to  the  teacher's  authority.  This  attitude  could  be  changed 
were  the  value  of  the  drill  shown.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
table  of  liquid  measiu-e  has  just  been  evolved  by  teacher  and 
children.  Before  drilling  on  it,  cover  the  table  and  ask 
the  children  to  do  mental  examples  of  the  type  of  "At  6 
cents  a  gill  find  the  cost  of  a  quart  and  a  pint."  When 
the  teacher  signals  for  the  written  answer,  few  are  ready. 
After  failure  in  two  or  three  of  these  examples,  let  the  class 
try  them  again  but  with  the  table  in  full  view.  Most 
children  succeed  in  obtaining  the  correct  answer.  Ask 
the  children,  "Why  didn't  you  do  the  examples  before," 
and  the  answer,  "We  did  not  know  the  table  "  is  forthcoming 
at  once.  "  UTiat  is  our  first  task?"  the  teacher  asks  and  the 
children  assign  the  drill  to  themselves.  The  drill  does  not 
become  a  source  of  absorbing  interest  but  the  attitude  is 
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rational  and  sensible,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  children  is 
readily  won. 

The  most  important  factor  in  habit  inculcation  is  the  co- 
operation of  the  child.  The  first  step  in  leading  pupil 
to  acquire  a  habit  is,  therefore,  not  repetition  but  rather 
motivation.  The  child  who  understands  the  dangers  of 
bad  posture  in  penmanship  will  be  on  the  alert  against 
incorrect  posture  in  all  his  written  work.  The  child  who 
understands  the  practical  \  aliif  of  habits  of  neatness,  ac- 
curacy, punctuality  in  the  commercial  life  that  he  hopes  to 
lead,  begins  to  strive  consciously  for  greater  neatness, 
accuracy,  and  punctuaHty.  Without  motivation,  habit 
formation  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  arduous  repetitions 
with  it,  it  becomes  a  self  imposed  obligation. 

2^A  lesson  becomes  motivated  when  it  appeals  to  an 
inherent  craving  in  human  nature.  A  primary  desire  in 
all  hfe  is  that  of  communication.  Much  of  the  composi- 
tion work  in  the  grades  is  stupid  and  unins])iring  because 
it  is  not  based  on  this  motive.  Children  write  compositions, 
not  because  they  have  something  to  say  but  because  they 
have  to  say  something.  The  child  is  required  to  write  on 
Customs  of  the  Chinese,  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Colum- 
bus, Arnold's  Treason,  because  these  topics  correlate  with 
the  geography  and  the  history  of  the  grades.  The  cliild 
expresses  the  teacher's  ideas  or  the  facts  in  the  book.  Then, 
too,  to  whom  is  this  written?  To  no  one  in  particular. 
In  real  life  one  writes  because  (i)  he  has  something  to  say 
and  (2)  some  definite  person  to  whom  to  say  it.  The 
craving  of  real  life  must  become  the  motive  of  class  work. 
Children  should  be  asked  to  write  on  topics  that  are  part 
of  their  real  life,  themes  about  which  they  are  brimful  and 
about  which  they  feel  an  urgency  to  express  themselves 
or  to  convince  others.  Children  should  exchange  their 
work  and  every  child  should  be  guaranteed  a  reader.  The 
consciousness  of  an  audience  gives  spirit  to  one's  speech; 
the  consciousness  of  a  reader  gives  zest  to  one's  written 
expression.  If  we  were  to  examine  those  notes  which 
children   pass   about   the   room   surreptitiously,    we   would 
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find  them  superior  to  the  work  that  is  done  after  all  the 
pomp  and  preparation  of  the  oral  composition  periods. 
The  reasons  are  obvious:  the  children  have  something 
urgent  to  say  and  some  particular  person  to  whom  to  say- 
it,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the 
note  "Please  pass  to " 

Another  craving  that  serves  to  give  real  motive  to  school 
work  is  "sympathy  for  others,  love  for  social  justice." 
Children  are  enjoined  from  whispering,  coming  late,  using 
any  but  prescribed  stairways,  etc.  If  we  were  to  ask  the 
children  why  the  school  insists  on  their  using  a  definite 
stairway  for  coming  up  and  another  for  going  down  we  would 
find  that  they  feel  this  is  a  regulation,  v»'hich  like  all  others 
is  made  to  curtail  their  freedom  and  shut  in  their  lives. 
This  is  why  children  experience  the  pleasure  of  vengeance 
in  secretly  disobeying  these  orders.  Explain  to  children 
that  if  the  school  contained  only  ten  children  no  such  pre- 
scription would  be  made.  But  with  a  thousand  children, 
what  would  happen,  if  in  a  panic,  or  even  in  ordinary  routine, 
all  used  the  same  stairway  for  both  directions.  For  the 
first  time  the  child  recognizes  that  school  regulations  are 
socially  necessary  and  that  they  are  made  to  safeguard 
his  life  and  safety.  A  new  attitude  toward  conduct  follows. 
Rational  obedience  displaces  blind  acquiescence  to  authority. 
Conduct  is  thus  made  more  efficient. 

A  third  means  of  stirring  motive  in  school  work  is  thru 
an  appeal  to  a  controlling  sentiment.  The  teacher  who  has 
fostered  a  strong  class  spirit  finds  that  by  appeahng  to  the 
children's  loyality  she  can  improve  the  record  of  attendance. 
Children  make  greater  effort  to  come  regularly  because 
they  must  maintain  the  good  reputation  of  the  class;  they 
resent  the  unnecessary  or  avoidable  absences  of  others 
because  the  class  standard  must  be  maintained.  While 
children  may  not  see  the  practical  need  nor  feel  a  strong 
natural  craving  to  attend  school  regularly,  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  once  aroused  brings  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  children  in  raising  the  record  of  attendance. 

The    satisfaction    of    the    esthetic    sentiment    serves    to 
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motivate  subjects  like  literature,  nature  study,  music, 
and  drawing.  Here,  too,  the  appeal  to  need  may  bring  no 
response.  But  the  child  nevertheless  experiences  a  keen 
sense  of  delight  in  all  these  subjects  that  deal  with  the  es- 
thetic phase  of  life.  The  esthetic  ego,  the  love  of  harmony, 
of  beauty  in  sound,  in  color,  or  in  form,  craves  satisfaction 
and  makes  each  of  these  subjects  real  and  urgent. 

Motivation  preaches  no  doctrine  of  crass  utilitarianism. 
It  does  not  spring  from  an  appreciation  of  mere  material 
worth.  It  arises  in  a  feeUng  of  real  need — the  need  of  self 
reahzation  in  ever}-  phase  of  life.  Motivation  is  the  key- 
note ill  efiicient  instruction,  it  guarantees  a  standard  of 
true  worth.  It  insures  maximum  co-operation  and  concen- 
tration on  the  part  of  the  child. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  phase  of  our  discussion  of 
efliciency;  the  media  for  testing  the  degree  of  efficiency 
that  we  have  attained.  Education  has  lagged  behind  almost 
all  the  other  activities  of  life  in  evolving  a  series  of  standards 
in  terms  of  which  to  measure  its  products.  A  new  theory 
of  psychology  seems  to  indicate  that  all  spelling  must  be 
taught  thru  the  muscle.  The  theorj'  seems  reasonable  to 
the  principal  or  superintendent  and  at  once  children  stop 
visualizing  words,  and  write  them  in  the  air  or  on  a  scrap  of 
paper.  A  self-discovered  prophet  asserts  in  terms  psycho- 
logical that  penmanshij)  drills  in  arm  movements,  in  pos- 
ture, in  nmscle  control,  and  coordination  are  in  defiance  of 
the  principles  of  the  new  pedogogy.  To  learn  to  write, 
children  must  \vrite.  Busy  school  authorities,  swamjied 
by  the  sycophantic  array  of  reasons,  throw  over  the  old 
system  and  impose  the  new  on  our  children.  All  number 
must  be  taught  as  ratio,  a  new  school  of  philosophical  edu- 
cators asserts,  and  ratio  is  applied  without  stint  or  mercy 
until  a  new  inspiration  arises  on  the  pedagogic  horizon. 
We  have  no  way  of  testing  the  validity  of  our  methods; 
we  rely  on  personal  opinion  and  individual  estimate.  We 
have  no  meters  to  measure  educational  efliciency,  no  guages 
whicli  record  the  true  worth  of  pedagogic  procedure.  We 
are  in  dire  need  of  standards,  scientifically  conceived  and 
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scientifically  evolved,  in  terms  of  which  we  can   measure 
the  pupils'  progress  and  the  teacher's  efficiency. 

What  is  the  prevailing  method  of  testing  efficiency? 
How  does  a  principal  or  superintendent  determine  the  edu- 
cational worth  of  a  teacher  or  of  a  school?  How  do  we 
test  for  the  educational  progress  of  our  pupils?  The  time- 
honored  examination,  with  its  multiplicity  of  questions,  is 
still  the  prevailing  instrument  for  ascertaining  these  data. 
We  still  measure  instructional  efficiency  by  seeking  to  fathom 
the  fund  of  facts  that  children  have  acquired.  In  the  final 
analysis,  these  examinations  test  what  is  temporary,  for 
facts  known  today  are  forgotten  tomorrow;  they  test  what 
is  accidental.  A  class  that  has  by  mere  chance  reviewed 
a  portion  of  a  given  subject  before  an  examination  does 
better  than  another  in  spite  of  the  inferior  instruction  it 
may  have  received;  they  test  what  is  relatively  of  less 
worth;  for,  not  facts  but  mental  habits  and  mental  fiber, 
mark  the  ultimate  ends  of  instruction.  No  system  of  test- 
ing should  be  tolerated  unless  it  brings  to  the  surface  what 
is  permanent,  what  is  vital,  what  is  of  final  worth.  The 
average  examination  is  a  mental  emitic  not  a  mental  test. 

How  can  we  test  for  the  true  worth  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  for  the  progress  made  by  pupils  ?  The  first  means 
at  our  command  is  to  test  for  habit:  Habits  are  the  perma- 
nent residuum  attributed  to  educational  influence.  They 
are  the  final  educational  heritage.  Each  subject  that  forms 
a  vital  part  of  the  curriculum  must  be  used  as  a  means  of 
inculcating  in  children  three  sets  of  habits:  (i)  mechanical 
habits,  (2)  mental  habits,  (3)  subject  habits.  Let  us  take 
arithmetic  by  way  of  illustration.  Efficient  teaching  would 
develop  in  children  the  habits  of  neatness,  system,  and 
accuracy  in  work;  these  are  its  mechanical  habits;  concen- 
tration, analysis,  ability  to  reason  with  quantitative  rela- 
tions are  its  important  mental  habits;  the  table  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  multiplication  and  addition  tables,  the 
processes  of  multiphcation  of  whole  numbers,  of  division 
by  fractions,  etc.,  are  some  of  its  important  subjects  habits. 
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In  all  other  subjects  these  three  groups  of  habits  sura  up 
the  final  contributions  that  the  curriculum  must  make  to 
our  children.  Every  school  superintendent  must  in  con- 
ference with  his  principals  and  teachers  analyze  the  "habit 
possibilities"  of  each  subject,  formulate  them  with  j^reat 
care  and  clearness,  and  submit  them  as  a  primary  require- 
ment, the  absolute  minimum  demand  of  each  school. 

But  the  limitations  of  habit  as  a  sole  standard  become 
apparent  at  once.  If  arithmetic  is  to  develop  in  each  child 
the  habits  of  neatness,  of  accuracy,  of  concentration,  of 
analysis,  then  how  shall  we  distinguish  the  varying  degrees 
of  efficiency  in  the  progress  of  the  grades?  How  much  con- 
centration shall  we  expect  of  a  child  in  the  fourth  school 
year?  How  much  more  of  the  child  in  the  sixth  and  eighth 
year?  What  level  of  neatness  shall  we  consider  normal 
or  average  in  each  of  the  school  grades?  This  brings  us 
at  once  to  a  most  acute,  and  as  yet,  an  unsolved  problem 
in  educational  practise,  the  problem  of  quantitative  stand- 
ards. We  must  know  how  many  problems  of  a  given  type 
children  in  a  given  time  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  in  the 
fifth  year,  what  degree  of  accuracy  they  ought  to  attain, 
and  what  level  of  neatness  and  system  they  ought  to  reach. 
We  must  know  how  many  words  children  ought  to  be  able 
to  write  in  a  given  time  and  what  degree  of  legibility  they 
ought  to  attain  by  the  end  of  the  second,  the  third  or  the 
fifth  year.  The  Thorndike  Penmanship  .Standards  give  us 
a  series  of  graded  scales  by  which  we  can  judge  the  penman- 
ship of  each  child  at  the  end  of  each  school  year;  the  Hillegas 
Composition  Standards  offer  a  scries  of  progressive  scales 
to  judge  the  progress  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  successive 
school  years.  The  Courtis  Tests  formulate  a  series  of  prob- 
lems that  indicate  whether  children  in  each  school  year 
are  attaining  the  necessary  progress  in  accuracy,  in  funda- 
mentals, in  reasoning,  in  concentration;  numerous  other 
standards  are  lieing  evolved  for  spelling,  for  drawing,  for 
geography,  for  history,  each  hoping  to  ofler  a  final  yard  stick 
which  each  principal  can  use  to  measure  the  progress  of 
each  year's  work. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  examine  each  of  these  quantita- 
tive standards  in  detail  to  discover  whether  it  is  scientific- 
ally accurate  in  its  conception  and  operation.  We  must, 
however,  stop  to  note  certain  danger  points  and  pitfalls 
that  should  lead  each  principal  and  superintendent  to  use 
extreme  caution  in  applying  quantitative  standards.  The 
standards  of  the  commercial  world  can  not  be  the  standards 
of  the  educational  sphere.  In  industry  a  product  obtained 
at  a  minimum  of  time  and  cost,  is  the  final  desideratum. 
Any  method  of  manufacture  which  turns  out  its  products 
under  these  requirements  is  ideal.  If  we  are  to  measure 
educational  results  by  the  same  standards,  economy  of 
time  and  cost,  teaching  must  degenerate  to  the  low  level  of 
memoriter,  authoritative  study.  Any  teacher  can  have 
her  class  master  the  number  of  facts  in  geography  or  history 
required  by  the  quantitative  standards,  or  the  number  of 
words  set  in  the  spelling  scale.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to 
mimeograph  these  requirements,  distribute  them  among  the 
children  and  require  them  to  begin  a  process  of  memoriza- 
tion that  rivals  in  severity  the  humanistic  methods  of  John 
Sturm.  Therefore,  to  these  quantitative  standards  must 
be  added  qualitative  standards.  We  want  to  know  not 
only  how  much  a  teacher  can  give  her  children,  but  also 
in  what  manner  it  is  given;  we  must  know  not  only  how 
obedient  her  children  are  but  also  what  means  were  taken 
to  develop  this  obedience — whether  it  is  obedience  or  re- 
pression. In  our  legitimate  anxiety  to  evolve  educational 
standards  we  must  not  forget  that  we  must  set  up  definite 
qualitative  standards.  Teachers  must  know  the  charac- 
teristics of  good  teaching,  of  good  discipUning,  of  proper 
supervision.  At  no  time  must  we  allow  our  quantitative 
standards  to  overshadow  our  quahtative  ideals. 

The  standards  we  finally  evolve  must  allow  for  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  child,  and  for  local  conditions.  Children 
can  not  all  make  the  same  progress  in  concentration,  for 
despite  the  fact  that  they  may  all  be  seven  years  of  age 
in  a  given  grade  they  have  not  all  attained  the  same  physio- 
logical age;  children  in  all  schools  can  not  be  required  to 
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reach  the  same  level  of  spelling,  of  meaning  and  use,  of  com- 
position, etc.,  in  a  fifth  year.  Those  schools  whose  pupils 
come  from  homes  where  correct  English  is  constantly  borne 
in  on  their  ears  may  naturally  exceed  the  requirements  of 
the  scale  in  composition;  those  who  come  from  non-English 
speaking  j)arciits  will  naturally  fall  below  the  scale.  These 
standards  must  be  used  with  a  sense  of  discrimination; 
they  must  have  maximum  elasticity  in  order  to  allow  for 
adjustment  to  local  needs  and  to  the  results  of  environment. 
Supervisors  must  not  use  these  standards  in  comparing 
schools  in  wholly  different  communities.  Once  a  standard 
is  found  desirable,  it  should  be  used  as  a  standard  for  judging 
the  work  in  the  school.  Apply  the  Courtis  Standards  to 
a  given  school  and  ascertain  whether  your  classes  score  up 
to  the  normal  lines  for  the  respective  grades.  If  they  do  not, 
what  is  the  probable  cause  ?  Do  the  classes  show  a  consistent 
improvement  in  accuracy,  speed,  thought,  concentration, 
as  one  goes  up  thru  the  grades?  Do  the  results  obtained 
in  two  successive  terms  show  improvement  in  each  grade 
or  not?  These  are  some  of  the  useful  ends  that  can  be 
achieved  thru  the  application  of  standards  but  no  two  schools 
should  be  compared  and  rated  relatively  by  any  quantita- 
tive standards. 

In  all  standards  we  must  avoid  subjective  formulations. 
No  individual  must  take  it  upon  himself  to  evolve  a  standard 
whether  qualitative  or  quantitative  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. Our  whole  movement  for  scientific  standards 
has  its  origin  in  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  with  personal 
opinion  as  a  standard  in  education.  Professor  Mc.  Murry 
in  investigating  the  quality  of  instruction  in  New  York 
City  Schools  sets  up  a  qualitative  standard  of  four  ele- 
ments. All  efficient  instruction,  he  tells  us,  is  determined 
by  (i)  purpose,  (2)  relative  values,  (3)  organization,  (4) 
initiative.  He  applies  this  quadruple  standard  and  con- 
cludes that  instruction  in  New  York  City  "is  on  a  low  plane 
and  discouraging  for  the  future."  But  before  we  accept 
this  standard  we  ask  Professor  Mc.  Murr>',  "where  did 
you  obtain  this  standard?"     What  means  have  you  of  de- 
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termining  that  efficient  instruction  is  determined  by  pur- 
pose, relative  values,  organization,  and  initiative?  How 
do  you  know  that  accuracy,  industry,  concentration,  are 
less  desirable  ends  in  instruction?  Professor  Mc.  Murry's 
standard  for  measuring  efficient  instruction  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  dangers  of  a  subjective  standard  evolved 
after  careful  introspection.  But  scientific  standards  are 
not  revelations;  they  are  formulations  which  summarize 
long  and  careful  study  of  educational  results  and  educational 
practises  with  thousands  of  children  under  every  variety  of 
environment. 

And  need  we  stop  to  remind  our  friends  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  that  not  all  of  the  benign  influences  of  edu- 
cation can  be  measured?  With  all  our  psychological  ap- 
paratus we  have  not  yet  learned  to  measure  emotion,  the 
degree  of  pleasure  in  the  beautiful,  the  exhilaration  of  heights 
or  the  sorrow  of  depths.  How  are  we  to  measure  the  teachers 
abihty  to  train  in  character,  to  inspire  higher  ideals  of 
life,  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  in  Uterature,  to  inculcate 
a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  nature,  to  give  a  deeper 
insight  into  social  relations?  These  are  the  higher  ends  of 
instruction,  the  dynamic  values  of  education. 

But,  to  descend  to  the  routine  of  class  work.  Are  we 
to  continue  the  archaic  means  of  testing  children  by  the 
type  of  examination  that  we  have  condemned,  merely  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  evolved  a  complete  system  of  scien- 
tific standards?  The  examinations  and  tests  that  we  must 
continue  to  give  until  the  more  scientific  means  of  measur- 
ing the  results  of  instruction  are  formulated,  must  be 
reorganized  at  once  by  each  teacher  so  that  it  becomes 
a  truer  index  of  the  character  of  class  work  and  a  more  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  progress  made  by  our  pupils.  What 
reorganization  can  be  suggested? 

Each  teacher  must  first  differentiate  two  types  of  minds 
—those  that  can  attain  a  comparatively  high  level  of  effici- 
ency in  a  given  subject,  from  those  that  can  master  only 
the  mechanical  phases.  Some  children  soon  acquire  a  mode 
of  thought  in  arithmetic  which  enables  them  to  solve  original 
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problems  and  evolve  short  cuts.  Others  will  never  rise 
above  mechanical  processes  and  the  solution  of  type  forms. 
No  instruction,,  however,  skillful  can  call  forth  a  mathemat- 
ical power  in  these  children,  for  they  lack  it. 

The  same  extremes  may  be  seen  in  grammar.  vSome 
children  develop  an  insight  into  language  structure,  a 
Sprachgcdel,  which  leads  them  to  a  ready  mastery  of  the 
organization  and  the  classification  of  the  subject.  They 
can  analyze  any  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  differ- 
entiate readily  "personal  adjective"  from  "adjective  pro- 
noun," make  "as"  function  as  pronoun,  conjunction  or 
intensive  adverb.  Others,  on  the  contrary  can  never 
progress  beyond  type  forms  and  regular  construction. 
These  latter  are  devoid  of  a  grammatical  ego. 

In  planning  a  test,  a  teacher  must  distinguish  between 
maximum  and  minimum  requirements.  Every  examination 
in  such  subjects  as  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic, 
geography,  etc.,  must  consist  of  two  parts.  Part  I,  given 
on  a  special  paper  should  be  composed  of  questions,  the 
answers  of  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  all  children. 
In  arithmetic,  the  questions  should  call  for  type  forms  and 
mastery  of  fundamental  processes  in  whole  numbers,  frac- 
tions, and  decimals.  If  Case  II  in  percentage  had  been 
taught,  the  question  should  ask,  "If  a  train  that  must  make 
a  journey  of  960  miles  ran  360  miles,  what  percent  of  its 
journey  did  it  make?"  Children  who  are  taught  the  simple 
sentence  in  grammar  should  be  asked  to  analyze  "The 
river  is  the  means  of  transportation  in  the  valley,"  to  give 
the  syntax  of  "means,"  "transportation,"  to  correct 
"It  is  her,"  or  "It  is  me."  Part  II,  given  either  later  in 
the  session  or  tlu-  next  day  should  test  for  original  appHca- 
tion,  for  skill,  for  power.  The  example  quoted  should 
now  be  put  in  the  form  of  "A  train  that  ran  360  miles  must 
still  go  600  miles;  what  percent  of  its  journey  has  it  com- 
pleted?" In  Grammar,  Part  II  asks  for  an  analysis  of 
sentences  of  the  form  of  "Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow  is 
our  destined  end  or  way,"  or  "Thru  thicket  and  under- 
brush ran  the  retreating  army;"  to  correct  "A  number  of 
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men  were  there;"  to  use  who  twice  in  one  sentence  showing 
two  different  functions. 

What  results  may  we  expect?  Since  Part  I  is  the  mini- 
mum requirement  and  represents  that  part  of  a  subject 
which  any  willing  normal  child  can  master  the  results  should 
be  very  high.  Eightj^-five  per  cent  as  a  class  average  in 
subjects  like  arithmetic  or  grammar  is  not  excessive.  The 
passing  mark  in  Part  I  may  justifiably  be  placed  as  high  as 
70  per  cent.  A  child  who  passes  in  this  part  but  fails  in 
Part  II  may  be  rated  as  "B,"  i.  e.,  "Pass,"  not  ever  higher. 
The  class  average  in  Part  II  will  be  low,  at  times  not  higher 
than  30  to  35  per  cent  in  a  class  that  does  good  work. 
But  the  teacher  need  feel  no  undue  concern;  she  is  testing 
for  originaUty,  and  for  mental  power.  The  results  of  in- 
dividual children  will  usually  group  themselves  among 
the  extremes,  o,  10  and  20  per  cent,  and  70,  80  or  90  per 
cent  with  few  obtaining  an  average  mark. 

Such  an  organization  of  examinations  has  its  decided 
merits.  It  does  not  discourage  the  teacher.  In  the  hap- 
hazard examination,  the  average  may  be  low.  If  it  is,  the 
teacher  loses  heart  but  she  does  not  know  whether  the  poor 
showing  is  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  in  fundamentals 
or  in  original  problems.  It  does  not  discourage  the  child. 
The  pupil  who  sees  no  improvement  in  his  originals  may 
find  his  rating  in  Part  I  gi'adually  rising.  This  type  of  ex- 
amination tests  the  teacher's  efficiency  for  she  can  tell  at 
once  whether  the  children  are  still  deficient  in  fundamentals 
or  whether  they  are  progressive.  As  a  final  merit  we  may 
assert  its  ability  to  distinguish  the  average  and  the  mediocre 
pupil  from  those  gifted  or  able  in  a  subject.  Despite  its 
Umitations,  the  differentiated  and  speciahzed  examination 
has  advantages  that  warrant  its  immediate  adoption  by 
class  teachers. 

Paul  Klapper 

College  op  the  City  of  New  York 


VIII 
DISCUSvSIONS 

THE  INTERNADO  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LA 

PLATA 

The  recently  published  report  of  Senor  Tieghi  gives  an 
interesting  insight  into  an  experiment  in  education  at  the 
University  of  La  Plata  which,  altho  not  unusual  in  northern 
countries,  is  unique  in  Latin  America.  It  is  perhaps  an 
injustice  to  speak  of  the  movement  at  La  Plata  as  an  ex- 
periment, since  the  Internado  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  a  number  of  years  and  the  authorities  of  the  University 
are  convinced  of  its  utility  and  determined  upon  its  con- 
tinuance. It  is,  however,  so  radical  a  divergence  from  tra- 
ditional practise  in  Spanish-America  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  entire  continent  it  is,  and  doubtless  will  for 
years  continue  to  be  clast  as  a  most  daring  innovation. 
To  appreciate  its  significance  one  must  understand  the  origin 
and  tradition  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Spanish  x\merica. 

This  type  of  school  was  the  genesis  of  the  colonial  uni- 
versities, and  altho  the  national  high  schools  are  now  inde- 
pendent of  the  universities,  the  great  high  schools  in  the 
university  towns  are  practically  inherent  parts  of  the  local 
university,  while  in  Argentina  they  have  recently  been  in- 
corporated into  the  higher  institutions.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  university,  which  in  earliest  colonial  times  was  nothing 
but  a  college  of  theology,  the  secondary  school  was  in  char- 
acter essentially  monastic,  not  only  in  its  curriculum,  but 
in  all  its  social  organization.  In  that  respect  it  but  cojiicd 
the  practise  of  Latin  Europe.  Its  discipline  was  wholly 
repressive.  There  was  no  desire  to  encourage  initiative  in 
social  action  any  more  than  in  mental  investigation.  It  was 
a  system  based  on  uncjuestioned  autliority  in  one  sphere  as 
in    the   other.     These   early    high    schools    were    boarding 
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schools  (internados)  and  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils 
lived  in  the  school  thruout  the  entire  scholastic  year.  The 
influence  of  this  environment  on  the  child's  mind  was  more 
intense  in  Spanish  America,  perhaps,  than  in  other  countries 
where  the  same  system  was  in  vogue.  On  account  of  the 
sparse  population  and  the  great  distances  between  centers 
of  education  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  were  often  sent 
far  from  home  and  remained  in  the  school  for  years  at  a 
time.  They  were  thus  separated  at  their  formative  period 
from  the  more  open  environment  of  the  home,  and  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  rigid  authority  and  monastic  unreality. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Spanish  American 
public  secondary  school  lost  its  clerical  direction  and  in- 
fluence thru  its  nationalization,  but  the  change  brought  only 
the  substitution  of  another  type  of  authority  and  repressive 
uniformity.  The  single  type  of  curriculum  was  continued, 
and  tended  only  toward  university  careers;  cloisters  were 
simply  transformed  into  barracks ;  the  refectory  became  a 
mess-hall.  The  same  spirit  of  unquestioned  authority  per- 
sisted. Opportunities  for  individualism,  for  initiative,  for 
self-government,  for  the  development  of  social  control 
within  normal  social  units  were  entirely  lacking.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  transformation,  Spanish  America  simply  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  continental  Europe.  But  its  effect 
was  worse  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  a  new  country 
stands  more  in  need  of  initiative  and  social  self  control 
than  do  older  civilizations. 

In  Argentina,  which  patterned  its  pubUc  school  system 
more  nearly  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States  than 
other  Spanish  American  countries,  the  national  high  schools 
were  finally  made  into  day  schools  only,  but  when  the  new 
University  of  La  Plata  was  founded  some  fifteen  years  ago 
and  the  national  high  school  of  the  city  was  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  institution,  a  desire  was  felt  to  estabhsh  an 
iniernado  that  would  not  only  be  free  from  the  evils  incident 
to  the  old  type,  but  would  also  be  an  additional  instrument 
of  education  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  type  selected  was 
the  cottage  system  long  practised  in  England  and  about 
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that  time  strongly  urged  upon  Latin  nations  by  Desmoulins 
in  his  widely  circulated  work,  La  supcrioritc  Atiglo-Saxoniie, 
and  exemplified  in  the  model  school  at  Les  Roches,  in  France, 
founded  and  directed  in  harmony  with  the  principles  ad- 
vocated by  Desnioulins.  In  1910  the  University  of  La  Plata 
erected  on  the  campus  two  houses  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty  boj's  each.  A  master  was  put  in  charge,  not  as  an 
overlord,  but  as  a  father  and  counsellor.  In  each  house 
there  lived,  in  addition  to  the  boys,  one  or  more  instructors. 
One  of  the  masters  was  married  and  his  family  occupied 
an  apartment  in  the  building.  The  dominant  idea  in  the 
movement  was  to  make  of  the  house  a  home  in  which  there 
should  be  the  largest  hberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  which  the  boys  should  work  out  and  enforce 
proper  methods  of  self-government.  No  regulations  were 
in  force  that  would  not  be  observed  in  a  gentleman's  house- 
hold. In  fact,  there  were  no  regulations  at  all,  merely  a 
mutual  understanding  that  ordinary  social  courtesy  should 
be  the  rule  of  the  house.  Each  boy  had  his  own  room,  or 
more  commonly  two,  three  or  four  boys  would  occupy  a 
suite  having  a  common  study  and  a  separate  bedroom  for 
each.  This  arrangement  would  of  itself  differentiate  the 
La  Plata  Internado  from  the  usual  type  where  the  pupils 
are  concentrated  in  one  large  hall  for  study  hours,  and  in 
immense  dormitories  at  night  with  cots  side  by  side  in 
interminable  rows,  and  a  monitor  in  a  curtained  off  cubicle 
at  one  end. 

In  each  house  there  is  a  large  parlor  containing  easy  chairs, 
tables  laden  with  current  periodicals  and  a  recreation  li- 
brary. It  is  a  club  room  where  master,  instructors  and  boys 
meet  on  terms  of  equality  and  good  fellowship.  The  same 
conditions  of  comradcshiii  obtain  in  the  dining  rooms — 
conditions  so  different  from  tlu'  mess-hall  of  the  conven- 
tional Latin  boarding  school  where  the  most  rigid  discipline 
is  enforced  and  the  operations  of  eating  are  carried  on  with 
almost  military  precision.  The  old  internado  excluded 
privacy  where  privacy  would  increase  self  respect ;  it  offered 
no  occasion  for  initiative,  except  as  it  should  find  expression 
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in  acts  of  intrigue  or  insubordination,  since  the  pupils  were 
handled  as  a  mass  in  which  the  individual  was  obscured; 
it  engendered  self  consciousness  because  the  boy  was  always 
on  exhibition  or  parade,  as  it  were;  it  failed  to  develop  self- 
control  and  self-help,  since  the  system  was  based  altogether 
on  authority  and  every  act  of  the  social  as  well  as  of  the 
intellectual  activity  was  directed.  The  La  Plata  system  is 
the  exact  contrary.  Each  boy  is  given  his  own  quarters, 
in  which  he  is  as  a  lord  in  his  castle;  he  has  no  temptation 
to  intrigue  or  insubordination,  since  he  is  free  in  his  move- 
ments ;  he  may  lead  his  comrades  in  commendable  activities, 
artistic,  literary,  athletic,  musical,  or  he  may  choose  to 
lead  a  quiescent  hfe  if  he  prefers.  His  individuality  is 
respected,  while  his  intercourse  with  his  peers  in  the  neces- 
sary social  activities  of  a  common  house  life  tend  to  develop 
just  those  quahties  of  sympathy,  tolerance,  and  self  control 
that  are  the  basic  traits  of  a  good  citizen. 

The  Intemado  at  La  Plata  has  been  a  marked  success. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  efficient  and  intelligent  masters 
of  the  house.  One  was  an  Argentine  of  British  descent,  and 
he  brought  to  the  movement  the  hereditary  sympathy  of 
an  EngUshman  for  an  institution  modelled  after  the  public 
schools  of  his  family's  fatherland.  His  abihty  as  mani- 
fested in  this  undertaking  has  led  to  his  promotion  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  educational  system  of  Argentina. 

The  advantages  of  the  intemado  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  so  many  different  forms  that  the  university  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  dependent  solely  on  the  personal  ele- 
ment. The  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  true, 
and  the  institution  will  continue  its  usefulness  altho  directors 
may  come  and  go.  The  school  records  for  the  year  19 13 
show  that  the  failures  in  class  exercises  were  less  than  five 
per  cent,  while  the  pupils  of  the  intemado  averaged  thruout 
the  year  ten  per  cent  higher  in  their  studies  than  the  general 
average  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  Liceo.  This  result  is  flatter- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship,  but  it  is  not  this 
side  of  the  pupil's  school  hfe,  important  as  it  may  be,  that 
is  the  greatest  concern  of  the  Intemado  at  La  Plata.     It  is 
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the  development  of  character,  of  which  appHcation  to  study 
is  but  one  manifestation,  that  is  the  concern  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  boy  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  the 
school  is  for  the  sake  of  the  boy.  The  daily  and  familiar 
contact  of  the  pupils  with  the  director  and  tutors  in  the  home 
life  of  the  house  enables  the  latter  to  exert  a  silent  influence 
that  permeates  the  family.  Each  boy  is  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual, not  as  an  automaton,  and  as  his  individuaUty  de- 
velops, the  master  and  tutors  can  intelligently  direct  his 
aspirations.  The  intimate  home  life  adapts  itself  easily 
to  the  grouping  of  pupils  according  to  their  individual  tastes 
and  ambitions.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
lodgings  are  arranged  in  suites.  The  custom  is  to  assign 
to  a  suite  those  boys  who  have  a  common  interest  in  their 
studies.  They  thus  become  themselves  teachers  each  of 
the  others  and  their  mutual  sympathies  become  a  bond  of 
union.  The  value  of  this  respect  for  the  individual  com- 
bined with  the  feehng  of  solidarity  can  not  be  overestimated, 
especially  in  Spanish  America  where  the  character  of  the 
race  or  its  environment  has  developed  an  empty  community 
of  sentiment  with  isolation  in  action.  To  create  a  feehng  of 
genuine  solidarity  is  the  first  aim  of  the  Inlcrnado,  and  the 
restricted  number  in  each  house  makes  it  possible  to  secure 
collective  action  without  sinking  the  individual  in  the  mass, 
as  is  done  in  the  barrack-like  regime  of  the  traditional  board- 
ing school. 

The  La  Plata  Inieniado  is  conducive  to  the  development  of 
individual  responsibility.  The  absence  of  minute  regula- 
tions, the  freedom  of  the  dining  hall  of  the  parlor,  of  the  play 
ground,  and  above  all  the  individual  bedrooms  where  the 
occupant  is  absolute  master,  where  he  may  read  or  study  to 
any  hour  in  the  night,  the  largest  Hbcrty  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  his  fellows  and  the  dignity  of  the  house  which  is 
for  the  time  his  home — all  this  contributes  to  develop  the 
feeling  of  obligation  and  a  personal  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  his  individual  acts  that  is  the  basic  principle  of 
society. 

It  is  this  moral  and  social  character  of  the  Internado  at 
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La  Plata  that  gives  it  its  significance  and  interest.  The 
excellence  in  scholarship  to  which  it  has  contributed  can  be 
measured  in  per  cents  and  recorded  year  by  year,  but  its 
influence  on  the  character  of  its  pupils  is  incapable  of 
numerical  determination.  Those  who  know  how  important 
in  education  are  these  principles  and  practises  in  all  countries, 
but  especially  in  Spanish  America,  will  have  no  doubts 
about  the  influence  of  the  Internado  of  La  Plata  on  the  hves 
of  the  pupils  who  pass  thru  its  assuasive  and  potent  training. 

Edgar  Ewing  Brandon 

Miami  University 


THE  GAGE  OF  GIBBON  ^ 
The  2ist  October  has  ascendancy  over  any  other  date 
at  this  period  of  the  year  in  the  mind  of  an  Enghshman, 
but  the  15  th  October  has  a  strong  appeal  to  the  patriotic 
memory  too,  and  more  especially  in  the  present  year.  For 
it  was  just  150  years  ago  that,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  then  at  the  maturity  of  twenty-seven,  "trod 
with  a  lofty  step  the  ruins  of  the  Forum." 

It  was  at  Rome  on  the  15th  October,  1 764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  Vespers  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decHne  and  fall  of  the  City  first  started 
to  my  mind. 

Gibbon's  achievement  is  distinctive  in  that  his  motive 

was  almost  as  definite  as  his  scheme  was  cyclopean.     In  a 

stately  English  it  was  his  object  to  rear  a  history  which 

should  serve  as  a  scafi'olding  for  the  criticism  of  existing 

beliefs   and   a   text   for   the   development   of  philosophical 

theories.     "I  beheved,"  he  concludes,   "as  I  still  beHeve, 

that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  triumph  of  the 

Church  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  decline  of  the 

Roman  monarchy.     I  have  described,"  he  lu-ges  in  a  final 

•epigram,  "the  triumph  of  barbarism  and  religion."     "The 

bare-footed   friars" — that  is   the  burden   of  his  lament — 

"had  possest  themselves  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter " 

If  we  accept  these  conclusions  at  all  now,  we  accept  them 

'  This  striking  article  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times  for  October  15,  19 14. 
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in  a  sense  that  differs  widely  from  that  in  which  Gibbon  en- 
\'isaged  them.  But  even  if  we  reject  the  historian's  view, 
we  are  anxious  to  have  his  presentation  at  hand.  Voltaire, 
and  BoHngbroke  set  up  a  new  standard  in  writing  history. 
•Hume  and  Robertson  followed,  and  were  reckoned  with  some 
reason  as  the  pioneers  of  scientific  history  in  the  English 
tongue.  But  the  former  had  merely  turned  from  the  sensa- 
tions of  philosophy,  which  he  had  exhausted,  to  the  curiosi- 
ties of  history  which  he  explored  rather  after  the  fashion 
of  a  popular  zoologist;  and  the  latter,  tho  not  incapable  of 
real  energy  in  deduction  and  generahzation,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  incurably  tedious.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him, 
with  a  lethal  precision,  that  his  structures  would  crumble 
under  the  weight  of  their  own  ornament. 

Both  Hume  and  Robertson  in  fact  have  fallen  irrevocably 
into  the  category  of  books  which  no  gentleman's  library  can 
be  complete  without.  Gibbon  was  in  the  original  list.  But 
Lamb  was  wrong  for  once.  Gibbon's  work  has  no  place 
in  the  society  of  gilded  bores.  Like  Homer  and  Shakes- 
peare, Thucydides,  Dante,  Don  Quixote,  and  the  Maison 
de  Moli^re,  Gibbon's  book  is,  with  the  first  Mausoleum, 
one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World.  Like  St.  Peter's  or 
Piccadilly,  the  Decline  and  Jail  has  become  a  point  de  rephe 
for  the  travelled  and  the  educated.  It  is  a  mappc-mcnde 
so  celebrated  that  we  all  boast  acquaintance  with  it  sooner 
or  later,  and  all  do  ourselves  the  compliment  to  promise 
that  we  will  infalliljly  read  Gibbon  thru  at  least  once  be- 
fore we  die.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  make  a  jest  of  post- 
poning him  until  we  are  making  a  gradual  recovery  from  a 
long  sickness.  But  sometimes  the  sickness  is  longer  still, 
and  the  Roman  Empire  remains  unilluniinated.  Then  it  is- 
that  we  may  have  to  put  up  with  the  Autobiography,  and 
as  an  alternative  it  would  be  hard  to  do  better.  As  a  "Por- 
trait of  the  Artist,"  Gibbon's  automemoir  has  scarcely  a 
rival.  As  the  record  of  a  scholar,  it  approximates  the  work 
of  Newman  and  Pattison;  as  a  mirror  of  egotism,  it  is 
nearer  to  Pepys,  or  the  inflated  self-estimate  of  Herbert 
Spencer.     Gilibon  stands  self-confest,  and  the  confession  is. 
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not,  as  in  the  case  of  Spencer's,  in  the  least  degree  tedious. 
On  the  contrary,  its  conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of 
sorrow  such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 
Gibbon,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  men  who  are  indulged  without 
challenge  in  talk  about  themselves.  If  the  Roman  Empire 
had  written  about  itself,  we  say  to  ourselves,  as  we  peruse 
the  Memoirs,  "this  is  how  it  would  have  done  it." 

It  would  probably  be  found  upon  examination  that 
most  great  historians  have  owed  the  best  part  of  their  edu- 
cation to  vast  but  unsystematic  reading.  At  a  period  when 
most  clever  boys  are  limited  to  a  few  score  books  at  most 
Gibbon  was  an  invalid  at  large  in  a  miscellaneous  library. 
When  he  went  up  to  Oxford,  where,  he  tells  us,  he  spent  the 
fourteen  most  unprofitable  months  of  his  life,  he  found 
himself  entirely  out  of  touch  with  his  surroundings.  The 
"monks  of  Magdalen,"  "steeped  in  port  and  prejudice," 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  his  mental  perturbations. 
Hurdis  in  his  "Word  or  Two  in  Vindication  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  and  of  Magdalen  College  in  particular, 
from  the  posthumous  aspersions  of  Mr.  Gibbon,"  attempts 
to  be  very  -withering  when  he  says  that  the  young  fellow- 
commoner  ought  to  have  brought  his  maiden  aunt  with 
him  to  college  to  look  after  such  a  fractious  nurshng.  But 
the  fact  is  probable  that  he  went  to  Magdalen  far  too  young 
and  was  able  to  find  no  congenial  society.  "  I  was  too  young 
and  bashful  to  enjoy,  like  a  manly  Oxonian  in  town,  the 
pleasiu-es  of  London."  A  sympathetic  tutor  with  whom  he 
read  Terence  rode  off  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  on  a  college 
Uving  and  Gibbon  began  to  devote  more  and  more  of  his 
time  to  rambUng  thru  the  mazes  of  disputative  theology. 
The  perusal  of  Bossuet's  Catholic  doctrine  and  Protestant 
variations    achieved    his   conversion   to   Popery.     "I   read, 

I   applauded,   I   believed and  I   surely  feU  by  a  noble 

hand."  The  consequence  of  his  conversion,  which  he  an- 
nounced in  a  pompously  self-important  letter  to  his  father, 
was  his  removal  from  Oxford  (immediate  result  of  an  ex- 
plosion of  parental  wrath)  and  banishment  to  Lausanne. 
A  meagre  table,  a  narrow  allowance,  the  deprivation  of  a 
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man  servant  and  an  open  fire  had  their  due  influence  upon 
the  ex-fellow-commoner  of  Magdalen.  He  was  soon  reading 
Pascal  and  Montesquieu,  and  then  Voltaire,  in  place  of 
Bossuet.  Pascal  had  most  influence  on  his  style.  For 
some  weeks  he  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  a  strange  land.  But  he 
began  to  adapt  himself,  to  learn  the  language,  and  to  make 
friends — among  them  Deyverdun.  He  discovered  to  his 
great  joy  "an  argument  against  transubstantiation." 
French  became  a  second  language,  and  he  even  began  to 
think  in  French.  "Such  as  I  am  I  owe  my  creation  to 
Lausanne." 

The  complete  Frenchification  of  Gibbon  was  prevented  by 
a  fact  of  external  history,  the  French  menace  of  1759  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  vSouth  Hants  Mihtia.  For  the  time 
being  a  nominal  was  turned  into  a  real  servitude ;  and  from 
May,  1759,  to  December  1762,  the  still  slender  historian 
led  the  life  of  a  captain  in  a  marching  regiment.  He  was 
the  officer  commanding  the  Grenadier  company,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  he  managed  to  conceal  his  learned  pur- 
suits and  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  art  of  "parley- 
voo" from  the  mess.  His  reading,  he  tells  us,  was  restrained 
to  Homer,  Polybius,  Caesar,  Arrian,  and  Strabo.  What  he 
could  not  restrain  was  his  tendency  to  talk  like  a  book, 
or  rather  in  the  sub-acid  falsetto  of  a  memoir  of  a  learned 
society.  As  a  professional  manslayer  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  any  great  success  can  have  attended  Gibbon's 
movements.  But  at  a  critical  moment  in  his  mental  de- 
velopment he  dropt  his  French  and  mingled  with  his  own 
countrymen.  "With  my  foreign  education  and  reserv^ed 
temper  I  might  have  remained  a  stranger  in  my  own  country. 
As  it  was,  I  became  an  EngUshman  and  a  soldier."  He 
had  earned,  he  tells  us,  tlie  right  to  talk  about  the  Roman 
legion,  and  when  he  returned  to  Lausanne  he  astonished  his 
sedate  friends.  His  editor  decorously  removes  a  shameless 
reference  to  a  drunken  brawl.  In  Paris  amid  the  symposia 
improved  by  "lively  and  liberal  conversation,"  the  company 
of  which  was  select  tho  "various  and  voluntary,"  Gibbon 
studied   the  cartography  of   the   Roman    Umpire,   perused 
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Spanheim,  and  crost  the  Mont  Cenis  in  the  hands  of  "the 
dextrous  and  intrepid  chairmen  of  the  Alps."  Here  and 
now  he  mused  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  "embraced 
the  miracles  of  Rome,"  visited  Naples,  lamented  "the 
soUtude  of  Ferrara,"  the  "dying  taper  of  Padua"— "Rome 
and  Italy  had  satiated  my  curious  appetite."  The  call  of 
his  Ufe  had  come. 

But  nine  or  ten  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  idea  fructi- 
fied. The  important  event  of  this  period  was  the  annota- 
tion of  volumes  and  the  formation  and  growth  of  Gibbon's 
library.  He  had  taken  charge  of  his  father's  books  upon 
his  return  to  England  in  April,  1758,  and  the  purchase  for 
twenty  guineas  of  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  marks  an  important  epoch. 
It  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  instrument  of  his  Ufe's 
woj-li — "my  numerous  and  select  hbrary,  the  foundation 
of  my  writings,  and  the  best  comfort  of  my  hfe."  Within 
its  walls  he  continued  all  his  Hfe  to  make  learned  discoveries. 
There  he  laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge  upon  what  he 
calls  "a  modest  and  learned  ignorance."  The  conception 
and  plan  alone  of  such  a  work  as  The  decline  and  fall  suggests 
a  kind  of  historical  Everest.  The  occupation  of  a  summit 
from  which  Christianity,  Mahammedanism,  Roman  Law,  the 
uTUption  of  the  different  hordes  of  barbarians,  the  poUtics  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  conquering  raids  of  a  Bajazet 
or  a  Timour  might  all  be  regarded  as  the  parts  of  one  whole, 
is  in  itself  an  amazing  feat  of  that  high  form  of  imagination 
which  is  indispensable  to  historians  and  authors  of  scientific 
discoveries  no  less  than  to  poets  or  painters.  The  year  1770 
saw  his  first  English  pubhcation,  an  anonymous  attack 
upon  the  Eleusinian  theory  of  Warburton  in  the  form  of 
Critical  observations  on  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid.  But 
his  thoughts  now  became  increasingly  fixt  upon  Latin 
Uterature  and  annals;  and  from  Tacitus,  Phny,  and  Juvenal 
he  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  Augustan  history  and  investi- 
gated with  pen  almost  always  in  hand  the  original  records, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  from  Dion  Cassius  to  Ammianus 
MarcelHnus.     The  subsidiary  rays  of  medals  and  inscrip- 
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tions,  of  geography  and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  their 
proper  objects;  and  "I  applied  the  collections  of  Tillemont, 
whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the  character 
of  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange  within  my  reach  the  loose  and 
scattered  atoms  of  historical  information."  These  pre- 
liminary studies  were  interrupted  by  the  illness  and  death 
of  his  father  in  November,  1770,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  1772  that  he  was  able  to  disentangle  the  estate. 
Gibbon,  who  had  been  a  thoroly  good  son,  now  became  inde- 
pendent. Thirty-five  and  entirely  unencumbered,  except 
by  an  increasing  amount  of  superfluous  adipose  tissue,  he 
was  free  to  concentrate  his  accumulated  knowledge  and  his 
consummate  literary  judgment  upon  the  great  work  of  his 
Hfe. 

The  first  volume  of  The  decline  and  fall  oj  tlic  Roman 
Empire  was  published  in  the  middle  of  Februar\^  1776,  in 
a  handsome  quarto,  price  one  guinea,  unbound.  "So 
moderate  were  our  hopes  that  the  original  impression  had 
been  stinted  to  500,  till  the  number  was  doubled  by  the 
prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan,"  and  the  1,000  were  easily 
sold  within  six  weeks.  During  this  awful  interval,  says  the 
author,  "I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of  fame, 
nor  deprest  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My  dihgence 
and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience."  In 
the  meantime.  Gibbon  had  begun  to  cut  a  certain  figure 
in  London.  He  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Commons  for 
Liskeard  by  the  favor  of  his  kinsman.  Lord  Kliot.  Im- 
partial in  his  admiration  of  Fox  and  North,  he  wixs  not  in 
the  least  shocked  at  the  coahtion.  He  sat  in  all  during 
eight  sessions,  but  he  was,  he  admits,  "a  vote,  not  a  voice" 
in  the  House,  which  he  freciuented,  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  appropriate  sinecure.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  confesses  rather  cynicall}-  his  exclusive  regard  for  his 
private  interest  and  his  indifference  to  the  public  questions 
raised  by  the  American  contest.  Fear  was  needed  to  make 
a  patriot  of  him  after  reading  Burke  on  the  Revolution 
ten  years  later.  After  ratifying  his  fame  in  Paris,  where 
Mme.  du  Dcffand  said  he  deserved  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and 
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diverting  himself  by  the  study  of  anatomy  under  Hunter, 
Gibbon  brought  out  his  second  and  third  quarto  volumes 
early  in  1781.  CompUmentary  copies  were  flying  about, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  received  one.  "Another 
damned  thick  book!  Always  scribble,  scribble,  scribble,  eh, 
Mr.  Gibbon?"  But  envy  was  "now  prepared  for  my  recep- 
tion." WTiispers  were  heard  of  prolixity,  tediousness,  and 
affectation.  The  luminous  chapters  were  now  voluminous. 
Walpole  complained  that  the  enamel  was  off,  and  that  after  so 
much  rhetorical  diction  he  sighed  after  Bishop  Biu-net's 
"And  so."  In  truth  it  needs  more  vision  than  Gibbon  pos- 
sest  to  penetrate  the  Dark  Ages.  He  regarded  history  too 
exclusively  as  a  registry  of  the  crimes,  the  follies,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  mankind. 

The  Middle  Ages  were  naturally  a  sealed  book  to  the 
optimistic  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
art  and  philosophy  which  we  literally  do  not  know  suffici- 
ently how  to  admire  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Augustans 
altogether.  To  Fielding  and  Smollett  the  term  Gothic  was 
the  last  word  of  depreciation;  Aquinas  was  a  sciolist,  and 
York  Minster  a  gloomy  pile.  Hume  dismist  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  centuries  during  which  England  was  undergoing  the 
most  profound  transformation  as  a  battle  of  kites  and  crows. 
Voltaire  declared  that  the  early  Middle  Ages  deserved  as 
Uttle  study  as  the  doings  of  wolves  and  bears.  Gibbon's 
contempt  for  the  Monastic  Ages  was  magnificient,  but  it 
was  not  history.  His  covering  theory  was  that  Christianity 
was  a  sort  of  subcutaneous  poison  which  had  taken  all  the 
sap  out  of  the  good  old  Roman  character.  Finlay,  Robert- 
son, Ramsay,  and  most  subsequent  historians  have  held, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Christianity  retarded  rather  than  pre- 
cipitated the  fall  of  the  Empire.  Looking  back  into  the  past, 
Gibbon  found  a  golden  age  in  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Church's  rise;  and  his  moral  is  briefly  exprest 
in  the  epigram,  "I  have  described  the  triumph  of  barbarism 
and  reUgion."  Enthusiasm  was  equally  distasteful  in  that 
age  to  the  beUever  and  to  the  sceptic.  Gibbon,  a  true  child 
of  his   epoch,   was  equally    and    firmly  convinced  of  the 
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scoundrelisni  of  a  zealot,  a  patriot,  or  a  religious  fanatic. 
He  felt  no  bitterness  whatever  against  the  clergy  of  England, 
sunk  in  the  fat  slumbers  of  toleration  and  Whig-indifTercnt- 
ism,  for  he  regarded  the  Church  as  a  necessary  tho  contemp- 
tible factor  in  contemporary  society.  At  the  same  time,^ 
the  sub-malicious  idea  of  "drawing"  the  highly-salaried 
dignities  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  must  have  proved 
a  most  exhilarating  stimulus  to  him.  When  the  famous 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  appeared  and  there  was. 
a  violent  outcry,  he  profest  the  astonishment  of  one  steeped 
in  Continental  scepticism,  to  whom  the  most  libertine 
opinions  were  permitted  so  long  as  the  constituted  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  were  not  openly  attacked.  Some  of  the 
archidiaconal  answers  and  episcopal  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity might  almost  justify  (jibbon  in  his  hilarious  gibes, 
his  sardonic  grimaces,  his  (not  too)  obscurely  indecent 
footnotes.  Nay,  his  wickedness  will  out  even  in  the  con- 
tents table — as  where,  for  example,  he  sums  up  "Doctrine 
of  the  Logos:  Taught  in  the  Schools  of  Alexandria  (300- 
B.C.):  Revealed  by  the  Apostle  John  (97  a.d.)."  For- 
tunately Gibbon  did  not  try  to  over-concentrate  our  at- 
tention upon  the  medieval  West.  Like  Napoleon,  he  sought 
the  romantic  elements  in  the  East.  He  turned  from  monks 
and  chain  mail  with  the  relief  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
eye  of  the  artist  to  seek  distraction  and  variety'  amid  the 
charms  of  Constantinople  and  the  geographical  allurements 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  Naples  marked  the  hmit  of  his  travels. 
But  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  East,  because  he  is  most  magnifi- 
cent and  most  panoramic.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  never 
find  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  drawn  finer  than  the  staple 
of  his  argument. 

The  moment  his  last  hope  of  more  political  spoil  vanished. 
Gibbon,  who  found  himself  a  poor  man  in  London,  packed 
up  liis  library  and  settled  himself  cti  rctraite  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  was  a  \-cry  considerable  personage.  A  sedentary 
figure,  straining  for  the  goal,  he  occupied  a  convenient  house, 
with  a  beautiful  view  and  a  garden  of  four  acres,  which  has 
been  described  for  us  in  detail  by  the  pious  pen  of  General 
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Meredith-Read;  and  there,  in  just  under  four  years,  he 
finished  the  three  remaining  volumes  of  his  history.  He  was 
a  soUtary  and  uncommunicative  worker.  Of  the  finished 
work  not  a  sheet  had  been  seen  by  any  human  eyes  save 
those  of  author  and  printer.  "Alone  I  did  it."  And  at 
the  supreme  moment  of  his  career  he  was  alone. 

It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  the  night,  of  the  27th  June,  1787,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  that  I  wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several  turns 
in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  Acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was 
serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  Nature 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of 
my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea 
that  I  had  taken  my  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion, 
and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the 
historian  must  be  short  and  precarious. 

Few  passages  in  Enghsh  prose  are  more  justly  celebrated 
than  this,  which  exhibits  alike  the  enthusiasm  of  Uterary 
inspiration  and  the  sobering  pathos  of  human  achievement. 
Gibbon  planned  some  further  historical  works,  but  executed 
none.  In  the  summer  of  1793  he  returned  to  Sussex  to 
stay  with  his  friend,  Lord  Sheffield.  His  career  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  "Earthly  dignity  has  its  Umits  even  in  an  his- 
torian." Symptoms  of  dropsy  began  to  appear,  but  the 
historian  was  serene  and  still  counted  on  fifteen  years  of  life. 
On  January  15,  1794,  he  dined  at  a  lodging  in  St.  James's 
street,  ate  a  wing  of  a  chicken,  and. drank  three  glasses  of 
madeira.  Soon  after  midday  on  the  i6th  he  died.  His 
last  words  were  addrest  to  his  valet,  "Pourquoi  est-ce  que 
vous  me  quittez?"  On  the  19th  Hannah  More  recorded 
in  her  Diary:  "Heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  the 
calumniator  of  the  despised  Nazarene,  the  derider  of  Chris- 
tianity. Awful  dispensation!  How  many  souls  have  his 
writings  polluted?"  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Some  have  detected  the  poison  in  the  writings  of  Chateau- 
briand, and  that  in  the  last  place  where  it  ought  ever  to  have 
been  found — namely,  La  ghiie  de  Christianisme . 

In  books,   as  in  other  things.   Gibbon  was  an  epicure. 
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He  abounded  "in  satire,  in  observation,  and  insight,  and  his 
conversation  was  witty  enough  to  dominate  the  amuse- 
ment caused  by  the  protuberant  eccentricity  of  his  apjjear- 
ancc.  His  two  antipathies  were  exercise  and  dullness. 
His  style,  like  himself,  was  pompous,  formal,  and  obese, 
haunted  by  a  kind  of  old-fashioned  academic  verbosity  and 
an  inveterate  tendency  to  artificial  alliteration  and  grandilo- 
quent periphrasis.  The  regularity  of  his  cadence  may  be 
Ciceronian,  but  is  apt  to  become  monotonous.  Yet,  with 
its  obvious  faults.  Gibbon's  style  was  exceptionally  adapted 
to  the  historian's  faculties,  his  allusive  style  of  narrative  and 
the  special  effects  that  he  sought  to  produce.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  pohshed  antithesis  or  rapid  generahzation,  for  the 
constant  balancing  of  considerations,  for  the  critical  reserva- 
tions so  necessary  to  the  historiographer  and  archeologist, 
and  for  the  cynical  innuendoes  which  are  the  salt  of  the 
History,  the  style  of  Gibbon  could  hardly  be  surpast.  Gib- 
bon insinuates  much  more  than  he  relates  and  eschews  the 
dullness  of  the  route-march  in  preference  for  the  sally, 
which  is  more  often  than  not  ironical.  Chesterfield  would 
have  approved  it  as  being  written  in  "minuet  time."  His 
History  owes  its  perennial  success  to  three  main  causes. 
First,  its  panoramic  conception;  secondly,  its  well-salted 
erudition;  and,  thirdly,  its  irrepressible  scepticism.  The 
distrust  of  zeal,  the  conviction  that  enthusiasm  is  incon- 
sistent with  intellectual  balance,  was  ingrained  in  Gibbon's 
mental  constitution,  and  as  time  went  on  it  was  confirmed 
by  study  and  experience. 

His  cynicism  (intellectual  enough  to  make  poor  Bozzy 
uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  this  "infidel  wasp")  sup- 
plied the  antipathy  which  he  infused  when  he  mixt  his  most 
effective  colors;  and  with  this  cynicism  went  a  highly  so- 
phisticated placidity  of  lemperauient.  This  placidity  was 
the  historian's  safeguard  against  the  passion,  the  bigotry, 
the  spiritual  anxiety  and  allied  distempers  by  which  so 
many  historical  works  in  other  respects  great  have  been 
wofully  disfigured. 

The   History  is  certainly   an   emanation   of   Ruler   Art, 
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aristocratic,  monumental.  It  has  something  of  the  superb 
pose  of  the  massive  reUefs  of  Rameses  or  Assurbanipal. 
In  the  qualities  of  sentiment,  of  flexibihty,  and  of  veri- 
similitude of  detail  it  must  be  owned  to  be  lacking.  Bagehot 
assesses  his  rank  as  a  historian.  He  can  not  be  numbered 
among  the  great  painters  of  human  nature,  for  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  heart  and  passions  of  our  race;  he  has 
no  place  among  felicitous  describers  of  detailed  Hfe,  for  his 
subject  was  too  vast  for  minute  painting  and  his  style  too 
uniform  for  a  shifting  scene.  But  he  is  entitled  to  a  high, 
perhaps  to  a  first,  place  among  the  orderly  narrators  of 
great  events;  the  composed  expositors  of  universal  history; 
the  tranquil  artists  who  have  endeavored  to  diffuse  a  cold 
polish  over  the  warm  passions  and  desultory  fortunes  of 
mankind.  There  are  not  more  than  about  a  dozen  histories 
of  assured  Cabinet  rank  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  of 
these  England  can  not  produce  more  than  two,  of  which  one 
is  a  Whig  Epic.  Gibbon  is  a  smaller  man,  one  can  say, 
than  Michelet  or  Ranke,  or  Macaulay.  But  in  this  case 
the  book  has  proved  greater  than  the  man.  It  has  proved 
the  most  monumental  of  all  and  has  perverted  even  truth 
to  its  own  pecuUar  idiom.  It  was  projected  just  150 
years  ago  today — we  can  date  it  almost  to  a  minute.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  yet  so  far  no  one  has 
come  along  to  pick  up  the  gage  which  Gibbon  threw  down  in 
1764. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Princeton.     By  Varnum  Lansing  Collins.     New  York :  Oxford  University 
Press.      1914.     416  p.     S1.50. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  important  series  of  books  on 
American  colleges  and  universities  that  was  introduced  by 
the  publication  of  Dean  Keppel's  volume  on  Columbia, 
noticed  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June,  19 14.  Mr. 
Collins  has  produced  a  capital  book  which  while  perhaps 
not  quite  so  readable  or  appealing  to  so  wide  a  circle  as 
Dean  Keppel's  is,  nevertheless  excellent.  One  can  not  help 
being  struck  as  he  reads  the  pages  which  deal  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary periods,  and  with  the  decades  just  preceding  the 
civil  war,  how  very  much  alike  the  academic  conditions 
were  that  then  prevailed  at  the  older  and  better  known 
American  colleges.  What  is  written  here  about  Princeton 
as  to  scholarly  activity,  discipline,  expenses  and  life  in  the 
college  dormitories,  would  apply  with  very  little  change  to 
the  Harvard,  the  Yale  and  the  Columbia  of  the  same  period. 
These  great  institutions  began  to  differentiate  when  they 
reached  that  period  of  transition  after  the  civil  war  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  their  present  widely  varied  ac- 
tivities. Columbia  reached  this  transition  period  in  the 
administration  of  her  great  President  Barnard.  Princeton 
reached  it  in  the  administration  of  her  great  President  Mc- 
Cosh.  Barnard  went  to  Columbia  in  1864,  and  McCosh 
went  to  Princeton  in  1868. 

Mr.  Collins  does  well  to  call  attention  to  the  service 
rendered  to  Princeton  by  the  administration  of  Dr.  McCosh's 
immediate  predecessor,  President  Maclean.  Judged  per- 
haps b)'  other  standards  than  those  which  were  known  and 
applied  in  his  own  time.  Dr.  Maclean  was  not  a  great  college 
president;  but  that  he  rendered  an  important  service  to  Prince- 
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ton  at  a  critical  time  in  her  history  is  made  plain  to  him 
who  reads  these  pages  with  attention.  Dr.  McCosh  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Maclean  was  a  unique  personality  and  a  very 
great  person  as  well.  He  was  a  powerful  teacher  because 
he  himself  possest  profound  convictions  and  was  in  dead 
earnest  in  wishing  to  enforce  them  upon  his  pupils.  Trained 
tho  he  was  in  theology  and  in  the  older  philosophy,  he  had 
a  broad  intellectual  outlook  and  a  wide  intellectual  sym- 
pathy. It  was  Dr.  McCosh  who  first  gave  Princeton  a 
reputation  for  scholarship  and  who  turned  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  some  of  the  most  brilhant  undergraduates 
of  the  '70s  and  early  '80s  toward  an  academic  career.  These 
men  and  their  influence  are  today  Dr.  McCosh's  noblest 
and  proudest  monument.  Dr.  McCosh's  personahty  and 
influence  were  so  pervasive  that  one  can  quite  understand 
how  in  his  moments  of  enthusiasm  he,  with  his  strong 
Scotch  accent,  referred  to  Princeton  as  "mee  college." 
That  he  should  have  come  in  middle  life  from  across  the 
sea  to  take  the  presidency  of  Princeton  and  have  rendered 
in  that  post  so  conspicuous  a  service  to  American  education, 
is  itself  a  fact  of  striking  importance.  Dr.  McCosh,  Uke 
all  other  human  beings,  had  his  Umitations,  but  these  hmi- 
tations  only  added  to  the  charm  of  his  personality  and  to 
the  delight  of  his  conversation. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  ColUns's  book  will  get  a  very  complete 
and  vivid  picture  of  Princeton.  He  will  find  an  interesting 
statement  (p.  206)  as  to  how  orange  and  black  came  to  be 
chosen  as  the  college  colors.  He  will  learn,  perhaps  to  his 
surprize,  that  the  well-known  sky  rocket  cheer  dates  back 
to  i860  (p.  206);  and  he  will  find  an  amusing  side-light 
on  the  reUgious  opinions  of  certain  teachers  (p.  215)  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  faculty  in  181 2  regarding  teachers 
of  the  French  language. 

While  Mr.  ColUns  recognizes,  and  occasionally  refers  to, 
the  powerful  part  played  in  Princeton's  recent  development 
by  her  loyal  and  devoted  alumni,  he  does  not,  perhaps,  em- 
phasize this  influence  as  strongly  as  it  deserves.  No  other 
American  college  or  university  has  received  from  its  alumni  the 
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same  relative  measure  of  devoted  loyalty  and  material  support 
that  has  been  given  to  Princeton  by  those  who  are  proud  to 
call  themselves  her  sons.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  the 
one  aluiTinus  who,  himself  not  in  academic  life,  has  given 
so  lavishly  of  his  time,  thought  and  strength  in  order  that 
the  college  of  his  love  might  flourish  and  grow,  both  in  splen- 
dor and  in  uplifting  influence — Moses  Taylor  Pyne  of  the 
class  of  1877.  N.  M.  B. 

A  manual  for  the  use  of  librarians,  giving  them  elaborate 
and  carefully  classified  knowledge  of  their  work,  is  contained 
in  Law,  legislative  and  municipal  reference  libraries,  by  John 
B.  Kaiser,  of  the  Tacoma  Public  Library.  The  problems 
of  these  libraries  do  not  differ  much  from  the  general  public 
library,  but  they  do  admit  of  a  segregated  treatment  which 
they  receive  here.  The  book  is  full  of  practical  suggestions 
and  will  be  found  useful.  (Boston:  The  Boston  Book 
Company.     1914.     467  p.     $4.00.) 

Professor  Cassius  J.  Keyser,  of  Columbia  University,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  spirits  among  living  American  scholars. 
His  profound  insight  into  mathematical  principles  and  truths 
is  for  him  a  gateway  to  the  life  of  reflection  and  spiritual 
appreciation.  He  is  also  fortunate  in  commanding  a  fine 
literary  style.  His  little  book  entitled  Science  and  religion, 
read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  New  York, 
deserves  and  will  repay  reading  and  rereading.  It  gives 
a  true  scholar's  outlook  on  the  eternal  problem.  (New 
Haven:     Yale  University  Press.     1914.     75  P-     75c.) 

By  the  title  of  his  book.  The  thinking  hand,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Legge,  Director  of  Education  in  the  City  of  Liverpool, 
shows  that  he  has  a  correct  appreciation  of  manual  training. 
His  book  which  is  dedicated  to  G.  Stanley  Hall,  is  devoted 
to  studying  out  what  is  best  in  manual  training  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  which  was  too 
subtly  conceived  to  make  a  practical  appeal  at  that  time 
to  the  general  educator.  (London :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1914.     217  p.     8/6.) 
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A  genuine  contribution  to  American  scholarship  in  a 
field  already  well  ploughed  has  been  made  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Robertson,  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
It  is  plain  that  this  great  volume  has  been  the  work  of  many 
years  of  devoted  study,  and  its  thoroness  and  incfusiveness 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  A  volume  like  this  which 
has  in  it  material  that  is  so  largely  technical  can  not  be 
mentioned  at  length  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  scholars  in 
reference  libraries  will  not  pass  it  by.  (New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.     1914.     1360  p.     $5.00.) 

Doubtless  the  last  general  treatment  of  the  personality 
and  writings  of  Cicero  that  has  attracted  wide  attention 
was  contained  in  the  volume  which  appeared  a  generation 
ago  from  the  pen  of  James  Anthony  Froude.  Professor 
E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York  University,  is  the  author  of 
Cicero  of  Arpinum,  a  literary  and  poUtlcal  biography  which 
is  in  many  respects  most  satisfactory.  The  style  in  which 
the  book  is  written  is  anything  but  Ciceronian,  for  it  is 
jerky  and  in  spots,  crabbed  but  the  book  is  a  sincere  and 
scholarly  contribution  to  the  history  and  literature  of  Roman 
civilization.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1914. 
487  p.     $2.50.) 

A  truly  dehghtful  little  edition  of  the  Ion  of  Plato  which 
may  be  shpt  into  the  pocket  and  read  on  a  railway  journey 
or  in  a  leisure  hour,  has  been  made  by  J.  M.  MacGreggor, 
reader  in  Greek  at  the  University  of  London.  The  intro- 
ductory material  is  sufficient  and  good,  and  the  notes, 
while  not  numerous  are  adequate.  We  wish  this  dehghtful 
work  of  art  were  better  known  than  it  is.  (New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  xxiii 
+  45  p.     60c.) 

Professor  WilUam  Stearns  Davis,  who  made  an  early  and 
useful  reputation  as  a  careful  student  of  classical  history, 
has  made  a  textbook  entitled  A  day  in  old  Athens.  He  tells 
here  in  simple  language  the  story  of  hfe  and  customs  in 
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Athens  when  that  city  was  in  its  prime.     (Boston:     Allyn 
and  Bacon.     1914.     242  p.     Si. 25.) 

The  matter  of  training  defective  children  is  receiving 
more  attention  than  used  to  be  the  case  with  the  result 
that  a  considerable  number  of  young  people  who  had  once 
to  be  abondoned  as  derelicts  arc  now  being  saved  and  being 
built  uj)  into  useful  members  of  society.  Of  the  several 
new  books  on  this  subject,  among  the  best  is  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Goddard,  of  the  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  The  title  of  this  volume 
is  School  training  of  defective  children  and  it  contains  not  only 
the  results  of  much  study  on  this  vital  question,  but  that  of 
long  and  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  such  cliildren. 
(Yonkers:  The  World  Book  Company.  1914.  22  +  98  p. 
90c.) 

Administrative  questions  are  uppermost  just  now  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  education  is  getting  its  full 
share  of  attention.  Professor  Cubberley,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  has  recently  prepared  a  constitution 
and  school  code  for  a  hypothetical  state  called  Osceola. 
He  has  chosen  this  concrete  method  of  presenting  his  ideas 
and  hopes  for  educational  administration  in  America. 
The  volume  is  entitled  State  and  county  educational  re- 
organization. It  would  make  good  material  for  debate 
and  discussion  at  meetings  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
thruout  the  country.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1914.     257  p.     Si. 25.) 

Another  treatment  of  a  similar  topic,  but  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  is  given  in  The  administration  of  education  in 
a  democracy,  by  Professor  Hollister,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  is  a  very  practical  and  sensible  book  and  can 
be  used  either  as  a  textbook  or  for  general  reading.  (New 
York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1914.     383  p.     $1.25.) 

The  writer  of  an  earlier  book  on  education,  Mr.  C.  Han- 
ford  Henderson,  returns  to  the  tojjic  in  the  volume  entitled 
What  is  education?     His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  essay 
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form  and  is  agreeable  and  stimulating  without  being  very- 
convincing.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914. 
56  p.     $1.50.) 

Vocational  education  is  being  run  into  the  ground  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  so  until  it  can  be  treated  with 
a  due  sense  of  proportion  and  with  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  relation  that  exists  or  ought  to  exist  between  general 
and  special  preparation  for  Ufe.  A  clever  New  York  City 
superintendent  of  schools,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  in  his 
Hand  book  of  education  goes  over  the  field  thoroly  and  well. 
He  knows  the  Uterature  of  the  subject  and  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  observing  and  administering  vocational 
schools.  His  handbook  is  a  good  one.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1914.     220  p.     $1.00.) 

A  different  sort  of  book  from  Dr.  Taylor's  but  one  which 
has  a  vocational  idea  in  mind  is  Problems  oj  child  welfare, 
by  Dr.  George  B.  Mangold,  of  Washington  University. 
This  is  a  general  treatment  of  education  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  economic  and  vocational  aspects  of  the  problem. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  518  p. 
^2.00.) 

In  the  American  Citizen  Series  there  appears  just  now  the 
sixth  edition,  revised  and  rewritten  of  Professor  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman's  Principles  of  economics.  Professor  Seligman's 
position  as  an  authoritative  scholar  and  as  an  attractive 
and  convincing  writer  is  so  well.estabhshed  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  this  best  of  all 
available  textbooks  for  the  really  serious  student  of  econom- 
ics. (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1914. 
710  p.     $2.50.) 

Another  well  known  book  which  appears  in  a  revised 
edition  is  Money  and  currency,  by  Professor  Joseph  F. 
Johnson,  of  New  York  University.  With  the  introduction 
in  America  of  a  new  banking  and  currency  system,  it  is 
more  than  ever  desirable  for  teachers  to  famiharize  them- 
selves with  the  principles  of  monetary  science.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company.     1914.     423  P-     $i-75-) 
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Each  time  a  new  addition  is  made  to  Bell's  English  His- 
tory Source  Books  we  find  ourselves  more  and  more  enthu- 
siastic about  this  collection.  We  know  of  no  series  of  books 
that  are  so  well  done  or  that  are  so  generally  useful  for  the 
study  of  historv'  in  the  making.  The  three  newest  additions 
are  The  Normans  in  England  {1066-1154),  by  A.  E.  Bland, 
York  and  Lancaster  (1399-1483),  by  W.  Garmon  Jones, 
Commercial  politics  {1837-1856),  by  R.  H.  Gretton.  In  the 
volume  last  named  very  clever  use  is  made  of  Disraeli's 
novels  as  well  as  of  Queen  Victoria's  letters.  (London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1914.     i  s.  each.) 

An  unnecessary  book,  but  not  on  that  account  a  bad  one,^ 
is  a  new  school  textbook.  The  history  of  the  United  States, 
by  Matthew  P.  Andrews.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.     1914.     378  +  48  p.     Si. 10.) 

The  second  volume  of  a  truly  great  addition  to  historical 
Hterature  reaches  us  in  the  last  part  of  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan's  American  Revolution.  It  is  the  second  volume 
of  George  111  and  Charles  Fox.  Like  all  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  writings,  this  book  is  marked  by  scholarship, 
balanced  judgment,  good  sense  and  literary  charm.  It  will 
be  read  by  all  true  students  of  American  histor\'  and  by  all 
lovers  of  Hterature.  (New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany.    1914.     429  P-     $225.) 

In  Teaching  children  to  read,  Assistant  Professor  Klapper, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  written  a  book 
which  is  not  only  practically  useful,  but  which  illustrates 
how  one  who  is  both  scholarly  and  practically  minded  can 
treat  a  topic  of  this  sort  with  more  than  usual  helpfulness. 
We  should  like  to  have  elementary  school  teachers  get  hold 
of  this  book  and  make  it  the  subject  of  their  year's  thought 
and  study.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1914- 
213  p.     $1.25.) 

One  does  not  look  to  doctors'  dissertations  for  much  that 
is  of  general  interest.  As  exceptions  to  this  we  call  atten- 
tion to  three  recent  additions  to  the  series  of  Studies  in 
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History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.  In  the  first. 
Professor  Coleman,  of  Butler  College  of  Indianapolis,  pre- 
sents a  very  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  Constantine 
the  Great  and  Christianity.  Much  of  his  material  is  quite  new. 
The  second,  by  Ahmen  Emin,  a  native  Ttu-k,  is  The  develop- 
ment of  modern  Turkey  as  measured  by  its  press.  Every  page 
of  this  book  is  a  revelation  to  the  American  reader,  for  the 
subject  matter  with  which  it  deals  hes  quite  outside  his 
usual  range  of  interest.  The  third,  Jewish  immigration  to 
the  United  States  from  i88i~-igio,  by  Samuel  Joseph,  of 
the  commercial  high  school  of  Brooklyn,  deals  partly  in 
statistical  and  partly  in  sociological  fashion  with  the  great 
movement  to  America  of  the  Jews  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
1914.) 

In  a  new  collection  entitled  The'  Childhood  and  Youth 
Series  we  have  Natural  education,  by  Winifred  Stoner, 
Learning  and  doing,  by  Professor  Edgar  J.  Swift,  and  The 
child  and  his  spelling,  by  W.  A.  Cook,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  Professor  M.  M.  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  none  of  these  books 
seems  to  us  very  important.  (IndianapoUs :  Bobbs,  Mer- 
rill &  Company.     1914.     294  p.     282  p.     $1.00  each.) 

A  simple  and  helpful  introduction  to  philosophy  is  offered 
in  the  book  entitled  Philosophy,  what  is  it?  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Jevons,  of  the  University  of  Durham.  Professor 
Jevons  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  in  expounding  the  more 
serious  concerns  of  life  to  working  class  audiences  and  this 
book  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  attempt  of  that  sort.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  judged  too  strictly  by  the  usual  canons. 
We  are  glad  to  commend  it  to  beginners.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1914.     172  p.     $1.00.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
The  New  York  We  commend  to  students  of  school  ad- 

Rep°y  of'uie"^^  ministration  and  school  conditions  a  care- 

Superintendents  fui  reading  of  the  recently  printed  Reply  of 

the  District  Superintendents  of  New  York  to  certain  find- 
ings and  recommendations  made  by  those  who  conducted 
the  school  inquiry  in  New  York  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  a  year  or  two  ago.  This  reply  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care  and  detail  by  a  committee  consisting  of  dis- 
trict superintendents  Ettinger,  Taylor,  O'Shea,  Lyons, 
Shields,  Shimer,  Strachan  and  Wade.  That  this  committee 
is  one  to  be  reckoned  with  pretty  seriously,  every  well- 
informed  student  of  the  New  York  schools  well  reahzes. 
Printed  copies  of  the  report  itself  may  be  had  for  50  cents 
each  by  addressing  District  Superintendent  Joseph  S.  Taylor, 
2275  Loring  Place,  The  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  impression  made  by  reading 
this  reply  is  a  good  deal  Uke  that  made  by  a  modern  siege 
gun  upon  an  antiquated  fort.  The  impression  is  one  of  com- 
plete demolition. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  here  in  detail  the  contents 
of  this  forceful  and  convincing  reply.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
to  indicate  that  state  and  municipal  officers  are  likely  to 
go  a  little  more  slowly  than  they  have  been  doing  in  hurling 
upon  an  institution  of  learning  or  upon  a  school  system  a 
company  of  educational  sappers  and  miners  who  must  find 
fault  at  any  cost  and  plenty  of  it,  in  order  to  justify  their 
existence  and  to  excuse  their  comjiensation.  We  have  had 
instances  of  helpful  and  constructive  educational  inquiries 
and  surveys,  notal)ly  the  one  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  and  for  the  State  of  Vermont;  but  most  of  the  under- 
takings of  this  kind  that  have  been  so  widely  exploited  in 
the  public  press  have  been  dismal  and  costly  failures.    They 
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have  usually  consisted  in  setting  third  rate  men  at  the  task 
of  inspecting  and  estimating  what  first  rate  men  were  doing. 

The  theory  upon  which  these  inquiries  has  in  most 
cases  proceeded  is  absolutely  false.  The  theory  is  that  those 
who  are  at  the  moment  engaged  upon  a  given  educational 
job,  are  necessarily  incompetent,  and  that  this  incompetence 
can  best  be  pointed  out  by  men  who  are  brought  to  inspect 
their  policies  and  acts  from  some  other  educational  planet. 
The  New  York  schools  are  far  from  perfect,  and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  great  superintendent,  the  associate 
and  district  superintendents,  the  principals  and  teachers 
who  have  united  in  making  them  what  they  are.  As  com- 
pared with  the  conditions  that  existed  twenty  years  ago, 
those  now  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  schools  seem  to 
mark  a  very  miracle  of  progress.  The  burden  which  these 
schools  have  to  carry  is  heavier  than  that  laid  upon  theschools 
of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  This  fact  of  itself  differ- 
entiates the  problem  of  New  York  City  school  administra- 
tion from  that  of  other  cities.  This  fact  should  have  been 
known  to  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  school 
inquiry  and  should  have  prevented  them  from  conducting 
this  inquiry  along  the  same  Unes  that  might  possibly  have 
been  suitable  in  a  town  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

We  are  bound  to  agree  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
district  superintendents  that  "the  net  result  of  the  whole 
inquiry  with  reference  to  the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
elementary  schools  is  a  set  of  opinions  backed  by  guesses- 
and  assumptions."  It  would  perhaps  be  about  as  correct 
to  ttrrn  this  sentence  around  and  to  make  it  read  that  "the 
net  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  teaching- 
and  supervision  of  elementary  schools  is  guesses  and  assump- 
tions backed  by  a  set  of  opinions." 


_      .  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  yet 

school  work  in  the  stage  of  planning  for  continuation 

1  a  e  p  la  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  by  day, 
there  is  a  well-organized  movement  to  meet  a  part  of  the 
need  which  continuation  schools  are  intended  to  satisfy, 
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by  impro\nng  the  instruction  given  in  the  evening  schools. 
The  PubUc  Education  Association,  which  has  for  many 
years  played  a  large  and  helpful  part  in  the  life  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  at  work  correlatinj;  the  evening  technical  instruc- 
tion with  the  industrial  needs  of  the  community.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Association  is  devoting  energy  and  time 
to  this  work,  and  is  collecting  material  as  to  what  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  the  various  trades  offer,  and  how 
the  young  people  may  best  qualify  themselves  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities.  The  movement  is  a  sound 
and  a  practical  one  and  we  trust  that  it  may  not  only  be 
successful  in  Philadelphia,  but  that  it  may  receive  the  com- 
phment  of  imitation  elsewhere. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  distinctly  re- 
A  needed  lesson  actionary  majority  in  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  that  has  for  two  or 
three  years  past  been  masquerading  under  the  label  of  prog- 
ress, will  take  to  heart  the  sharp  rebuke  which  has  now  been 
administered  to  them  both  by  the  coiu-ts  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Finley.  At  the  behest  of  a  strongly  pohtical  element 
among  the  teachers,  this  reactionary  majority,  with  the  aid 
of  an  ill-informed  corporation  counsel,  set  out  some  time 
ago  to  break  down  in  part  the  protection  which  has  been 
gradually  built  up  about  the  children  of  New  York 
with  a  view  to  securing  for  them  the  most  competent  teachers 
possible.  With  amazing  stupidity  the  majority  of  the  board 
of  education  pushed  their  contention  despite  rebuke  and  re- 
buff received  from  one  judicial  authority  after  another. 
Finally  after  the  lapse  of  some  two  years,  and  with  no  small 
expenditure  of  his  personal  funds.  Superintendent  Maxwell 
who,  as  always,  had  clearly  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  schools  that  are  provided  for  their  training, 
has  won  his  case.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  present  majority  in  the  board  of  education  will 
feel  ashamed  of  this  foray,  but  at  all  events,  they  will  perhaps 
hesitate  to  make  such  another. 
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